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To  Our  Readers*. 
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New  York  City  The  Centur.y  Magazine 
for  November  has  been  tied  up  on  the 
press.  Arrangements  have  been  made, 
however  for  the  printing  of  The  Century 
for  December  and  St.  Nicholas  for  Nov- 
ember and  December  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

There  will  be  some  delay  in  your 
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BOY  SCOUTS  IN  THE  NORTH 

BY  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE,  JR. 

Author   of   "Boy    Scouts   in    the   Wilderness" 


CHAPTER  I 

THE    ARGONAUTS 

"Fifty  thousand  dollars !"  said  big  Jim  Don- 
egan. 

"Not  for  one  pearl !"  exclaimed  Will  Bright. 

"For  a  blue  pearl,"  corrected  the  lumber- 
king.  "Bring  me  one  as  big  as  the  pink  pearl 
you  found  last  summer,  and  I  '11  pay  that  for  it 
cash  down.  But  what  's  the  use  of  talkin'," 
he  went  on  morosely ;  "there  ain't  such  a  thing. 
Nobody  ever  saw  a  big  blue  pearl." 

"I  have,"  quietly  asserted  a  slim,  swarthy 
boy  who  during  the  whole  evening  had  never 
been  more  than  a  foot  away  from  Will. 

Big  Jim  opened  his  mouth  to  roar  as  he 
usually  did  whenever  any  one  differed  with 
him,  and  then  shut  it  again.  He  had  found 
that  it  did  not  pay  to  contradict  Joe  Couteau, 
that  boy  with  the  blood  of  a  long  line  of  sure, 
silent  Indian  chiefs  in  his  veins. 

It  was  some  two  years  after  Will  and  Joe 
had  come  back  from  their  great  adventure  al- 
ready chronicled  in  "Boy  Scouts  in  the 
Wilderness."  Without  food,  fire,  or  clothing 
they  had  spent  thirty  days  in  the  forest;  fought 
for  their  lives  with  savage  beasts  and  still 
more  savage  men;  found  a  great  pink  pearl; 
broken  up  a  band  of  moonshiners;  and  last  and 
best  of  all  had  won  for  their  Boy  Scout  troop 
a  cabin  and  ten  acres  of  timber-land  from  Mr. 
Donegan.  Since  that  time  old  Jim  Donegan, 
the   lumber-king   of   America,   had   become   a 


firm  friend  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Cornwall. 
Especially  did  he  admire  Will  and  Joe,  who 
had  proved  to  him  that  he  was  wrong  in  his 
estimate  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  from  whom  he 
had  bought  the  pink  pearl — at  a  price.  To- 
night the  whole  troop  was  being  entertained 
on  his  estate,  and  the  old  man  had  offered  to 
show  the  boys  his  collection  of  precious  stones, 
which,  except  for  making  money  early  and 
often,  was  his  only  hobby. 

After  dinner  he  had  taken  them  into  the 
library.  There,  upon  touching  a  spring  in  the 
wall,  a  large  bookcase  filled  with  books  swung 
forward,  showing  the  side  of  a  great  vault  of 
chrome-steel.  Unlocking  a  whole  nest  of  com- 
bination-locks one  after  another,  an  enormous 
door  opened  silentlv,  and  the  troop  entered  a 
solid  steel  room.  The  long  cabinet  of  satin- 
wood  drawers  lined  with  black  velvet  held  the 
famous  collection  of  the  lumber-king.  For  an 
hour  or  more  he  showed  the  delighted  boys 
his  treasures.  As  drawer  after  drawer  was 
opened,  the  little  room  seemed  filled  with  the 
shimmer  and  sheen  of  a  perfect  rainbow  of 
colors.  There  were  the  red  blink  and  flare  of 
rubies,  with  their  sullen  depths  of  blood  and 
fire,  from  Brazil  and  India  and  the  far-away 
Caucasus,  which,  carat  for  carat,  out-priced 
the  best  diamonds  of  Kimberley.  Some  of 
them  were  large  enough  to  have  names  and 
stories.  Three  of  them  had  been  part  of  the 
loot  of  pirate  ships,  and  they  gleamed  venge- 
fullv  from  the  black  velvet,  as  if  all  the  blood 
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and  pain  and  sin  of  those  cruel  crews  had  been 
crystalHzed  in  their  blood-red  depths.  Another 
drawer  was  full  of  the  cool,  deep,  unfathom- 
able green  of  emeralds,  with  a  flash  in  their 
depths  such  as  one  sees  in  a  great  wave  as  it 
breaks  in  the  sun.  Some  had  been  dug  by 
short-lived  serfs  in  the  Ural  INIountains  cen- 
turies ago.  Others  had  been  part  of  the  treas- 
ure which  Cortez  and  Pizarro  brought  back 
from  the  hoards  of  Montezuma  and  the  Incas. 
Then  tliere  was  the  cold  star-shine  of  great 
diamonds,  water-white,  like  fire  and  ice.  while 
one  yellow  diamond  shone  like  golden  Jupiter 
in  a  midnight  sky.  Rarest  of  them  all  was 
"Hellheart."  smoky  black,  with  a  red  heart  of 
flame.  The  tradition  was  that  it  had  belonged  to 
Blackbeard,  the  pirate.  It  was  cut  in  the  shape 
of  a  great  heart  by  some  unknown  lapidary. 
Mr.  Donegan  told  the  boys  that  no  diamond- 
cuter  of  to-day  could  cut  the  wonderful- 
faceted  heart  which  smoldered  before  them. 
There  were  ice-blue  sapphires;  opals,  a  tor- 
tured blaze  of  prismatic  colors  and  delicate 
translunary  tints  ;  apple-green  jade  ;  turquoises 
like  robins'  eggs;  soft,  lustrous  moonstones, 
chrysoprase,  jacinths,  sea-blue  aquamarines; 
masses  of  lapislazuli  and  malachite ;  strange, 
shifting  cat's-eyes;  pale  yellow  topazes;  white 
sapphires,  which  glowed  instead  of  glittering; 
fiery,  scarlet  carbuncles ;  cymophane,  with  its 
wire-like  line  of  silver — few  of  the  kings  of 
earth  had  a  collection  which  could  equal  the 
one  belonging  to  Jim  Donegan,  who  had  begun 
life  as  a  lumber-jack. 

At  last  the  old  man  drew  out  one  drawef 
larger  than  all  the  others,  filled  with  a  shim- 
mering, multicolored  mass  of  p'^earls,  his 
favorite  stone.  They  glowed  as  if  holding 
some  hidden,  soft  light  within,  and  were  graded 
and  shaded  with  all  the  art  that  the  trained 
eye  and  skill  of  the  old  collector  could  com- 
mand. Not  one  of  them  there  but  was  worth 
a  small  fortune.  Some  of  them  were  round, 
gleaming  pearls  from  far-away  shark-haunted 
seas.  Others  were  the  larger,  irregular  treas- 
ures torn  from  the  four-hundred-odd  kinds  of 
fresh-water  mussels  that  are  found  in  all  of 
our  rivers,  brooks,  and  lakes.  The  colors  were 
as  different  as  the  shapes.  White,  black, 
brown,  amber,  yellow,  and  green  were  all  there. 
By  itself  glowed  the  lustrous  pink  pearl  that 
Will  had  found,  that  Scar  Dawson  had  stolen, 
and  that  Joe  had  rescued.  Yet  among  all  that 
rainbow,  there  was  no  shade  of  blue. 

*'You  fellows  stay  a  bit,"  Mr.  Donegan  said 
yruff^y  to  Will  and  Joe.  "I  '11  send  you  home 
In  my  car  later  on."    When  the  last  guest  was 


gone,  Jim  turned  to  the  Indian  boy.     "Tell  me 
all  about  that  blue  pearl,"  he  demanded. 

Joe  looked  at  him  silently  for  a  moment. 

"Once  when  I  very  little,"  he  said  at  last, 
the  halting,  clipped  English  which  no  amount 
of  schooling  ever  changed,  "I  went  with  my 
uncle  to  Goreloi.  That  mean  Island  of  th'.: 
Bear,"  he  explained.  "He  was  big  medicine- 
man and  he  want  to  be  bigger,  so  he  go  to  get 
blue  pearl.  That  very  good  medicine,"  the 
boy  explained. 

"You  bet  it  's  good  medicine,"  muttered  the 
old  collector.  "But  what  did  he  want  to  take 
a  kid  like  you  along  for,  anyway?" 

"Because,"  answered  Joe.  "he  afraid  to  trust 
any  man  with  secret.  Man  might  kill  him 
when  he  asleep  and  take  pearl,"  he  went  on 
simp[y.  "He  take  me  because  I  young  ana  his 
own  blood  and  he  need  some  one  to  watch 
while  he  hunted." 

"Watch  for  what?"  interrupted  Mr.  Don- 
egan again. 

Joe  paused       moment. 

"That  place  not  have  its  name  for  nothing," 
he  at  last  responded.     "It  guarded." 

"If  it  were  any  one  else,"  broke  in  Will, 
"I''d  think  this  was  all  a  fairy-story." 

"I  myself  see,"  returned  Joe,  gravely. 

"Go  on,  go  on,"  urged  the  lumber-king. 

Joe  thought  for  a  moment. 

"We  come  to  little  blue  river,"  he  continued 
at   last.     "It   run   out   of   great   dark   cave   in 
mountain.     I  sit  in  canoe  with  paddle  ready  to 
push  off,  while  chief  hunt,  hunt,  hunt  for  pearl. 
At  night  we  camp  in  little  cave  and  roll  big 
stone  in  front  of  entrance.     One  day,  two  dav, 
three  day  he  hunt.     Then  on  last  day  he  open 
big  mussel  and  pull  out  blue,  shiny  stone  anrV 
call  very  loud.     I  call,  too,  very  loud,  'cause 
just   behind   him   come,   pad,   pad,   pad,   grea 
brown   beast.     It  look   like  bear,   but   bigger, 
fiercer  than  any  bear  any  one  ever  saw  cxcct: 
in   a  bad  dream.     Chief  reach   canoe  just   it 
time.     I   push   off,   and  we  hardly   get  away. 
Then  chief  show  me  pearl.   It  was  bright  blui. 
and  big  as  pigeon-egg.    Then  we  paddle  a  day  • 
and  a  night  and  get  back  to  tribe." 

Old  Jim  Donegan  had  leaned  forward  so  as 
not  to  miss  a  syllable  of  the  boy's  story.  When 
Joe  had  finished,  the  old  man  looked  at  him 
for  a  long  time  without  speaking. 

"I.  have  n't  wife  nor  chick  nor  child,"  h, 
said  at  last,  slowly.  "My  collection  takes  the 
place  of  them  all.  No  collection  on  earth  has 
a  pearl  like  the  one  you  saw.  I  've  got  to  have 
one  from  that  same  river  of  yours — somehow.' 

Toe  shook  his  head. 
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"Xo  one  knows  the  way  to  Goreloi,"  he  said, 
"except  great  chief.  He  may  he  dead.  When 
I  left  trihe,  he  had  gone  away  on  far  journey 
south.     Maybe  he  never  come  back." 

The  old  man  paced  up  and  down  the  room 
and    made    Joe    describe    the    pearl    over    and 


over  again. 


"Boys,"  he  said  at  last,  "I  want  you  fellows 
to  go  to  Goreloi,  wherever  it  is,  and  bring  me 
back  a  blue  pearl.     I   'II  finance  the  trip  and 


face  dangers  and  overcome  difficulties — that  's 
the  kind  of  a  boy  who  amounts  to  something 
when  he  gets  to  be  a  man.  It  's  the  strenuous 
life  that  counts.  We  were  n't  put  into  this 
world  to  play  safe,  but  to  seek  and  fight  and 
find  and  wander,  and  to  never,  never  quit!" 

The  old  lumber-king  stopped  and  looked  at 
them  sadly. 

"If  I  were  ten  years  younger,  or  if  I  could 
only  depend  on  my  legs,  I  'd  go  with  you  my- 
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buy  any  pearl  you  find.  If  you  have  any  luck, 
you  '11  h^ye  more  money  in  three  months  than 
most  men  get  in  ten  years.  School  stops  next 
week.  You  might  just  as  well  make  money 
this  vacation  instead  of  spending  it." 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other. 

'T  '11  bet,"  went  on  the  old  man,  "that  you 
fellows  find  vacations  here  kind  o'  dull  after 
killing  bears  and  carcajous  and  rattlesnakes 
and  hunting  pearls  and  fighting  moonshiners 
two  years  ago.  Here  's  a  chance  to  travel  and 
have  adventures !  W^hy,  boys,"  he  went  on 
earnestlv,  "when  vou  get  as  old  as  I  am.  vou  '11 
know  that  the  adventurous  life  is  the  best  life. 
The  boy  who  is  always  looking  for  adventures, 
who  is  always  ready  for  quests,  who  learns  to 


self,"  he  said  at  last,  "and  we  'd  have  a  great 
old  time  together,  too !  Nowadays,  though,  my 
adventuring  has  to  be  done  for  me,  and  I  'm 
appointing  you  fellows  my  proxies.  Pick  out 
two  more  chaps  to  go  with  you  that  you  can 
depend  on.  Four  is  the  right  number  for  a 
hard  trip.  I  '11  grub-stake  you.  and  if  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  big,  blue  pearl,  you  fellows 
.  will  find  it.     What  do  you  say?" 

Will  looked  at  Joe. 

"Listens  kind  o'  good  to  me.  old  scout !"  he 
exclaimed. 

Joe  shook  his  head,  doubtfully. 

"Long,  hard  trip,"  he  said  briefly.  "My 
uncle  say  danger,  sorrow,  death  always  price 
of  blue  pearl." 
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The  lumber-king  look  disgusted. 

"You  'd  better  get  Joe  some  nice  thick  wool 
socks,"  he  remarked  to  Will,  sarcastically ;  "his 
feet  ain't  any  too  warm !" 

"You  've  got  another  guess  coming,"  re- 
turned Will,  indignantly.  "Joe  always  talks 
safe  and  acts  dangerous.  If  you  had  been 
with  him.  in  the  tight  places  where  I  have,  you 
would  n't  speak  that  way." 

"There !  there !"  soothed  the  lumber-king, 
"I  take  it  all  back.  Any  kid  that  helped  break 
up  Scar  Dawson's  gang  and  went  through 
what  he  did  with  you  certainly  has  n't  got  any- 
thing the  matter  with  his  circulation,"  and  he 
patted  Joe's  unresponsive  back  apologetically. 
"You  boys  think  it  over,  and  come  to-morrow 
night  and  let  me  know  what  you  decide." 

All  the  way  home  the  boys  discussed  it — 
at  least,  Will  talked  and  Joe  grunted.  They 
separated  without  coming  to  any  decision. 
The  next  day  at  school  they  thought  far  more 
of  blue  pearls  and  bears  and  Indians  than  they 
did  of  algebra  and  history  and  English.  Just 
before  the  day's  session  was  over,  Mr.  San- 
ford,  the  young  principal,  read  to  their  class  a 
translation  from  the  Greek  of  the  story  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  One  paragraph  especially 
fascinated  Will  and  Joe : 

"And  they  rowed  over  the  wine-dark  sea,  heroes 
all,  beyond  the  sunset,  where  were  gold  and  pearls 
and  mysterious  enchanted  islands  and  strange  peo- 
ples. For  some,  death  awaited,  for  others,  riches, 
for  all,  a  fame  which  still  rings  across  the  vanished 
years." 

As  he  finished,  Will  turned  to  find  Joe 
watching  him  closely.  Will  raised  his  eye- 
brows questioningly.  Joe  gave  a  little  nod. 
The  Quest  of  the  Blue  Pearl  had  begun. 

That  night  a  strange  thing  happened.  They 
had  gone  to  Mr.  Donegan's  house  to  tell  him 
of  their  decision.  The  lumber-king  was  de- 
lighted, and  just  as  he  was  promising  that  he 
would  persuade  Will's  parents  to  let  him  go, 
his  English  butler  came  to  him,  much  dis- 
turbed. 

"There  's  a  hindividual  at  the  door  who 
hinsists  upon  seeing  you,  sir,"  he  announced. 

"Did  n't  you  tell  him  I  was  busy,  James?" 
snapped  the  old  man,  irritably. 

"Hindeed  I  did,  sir,"  returned  the  perturbed 
Jatnes.  "Hall  he  said  was  that  he  was  going 
to  get  busy  'imself." 

"He  did,  eh !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Donegan. 
"Well,  you  show  him  in,  and  I  '11  attend  to  his 
business  mighty  quick." 

A  moment  later  the  door  opened,  and  in 
slipped  a  little,  wiry,  gray-bearded  man  whose 


sharp,   black,   unflinching  eyes   glanced   about. 
"Hello,  Jim  !"  he  said.     "Howdy,  Will,"  he 
went  on,  turning  to  the  boys. 

"Well,  if  it  ain't  old  Jud  Adams  !"  shouted 
the  lumber-king,  seizing  one  of  his  hands  while 
Will  grabbed  the  other.  "Why  did  n't  you 
send  your  name  in,"  went  on  Mr.  Donegan, 
shaking  the  old  man  affectionately. 

"I  did,"  said  Jud,  rescuing  himself  with 
some  difficulty  from  the  over-enthusiastic 
greetings  of  his  friends.  "I  told  that  chap 
with  a  shiny  shirt  on  that  I  was  Jud  Adams. 
He  kept  a-sayin'.  'You  ain't  no  judge;  come 
some  other  time.'  But  I  said  to  him,  'Now  is, 
the  time.' " 

Old  Jud  had  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life 
in  the  open.  It  was  he  who  had  given  Will 
his  first  lessons  in  woodcraft.  He  had  pros- 
pected and  trapped  and  hunted  all  over  the 
North  American  continent.  In  his  youth  he 
had  spent  a  year  with  the  Eskimos.  Later  he 
had  been  in  the  Klondike  rush,  and  was  one 
■  of  the  first  to  go  over  fatal  "Dead  Horse 
Pass" ;  and  he  had  dug  for  gold  from  the 
Mexican  border  up  to  beyond  Circle  City. 

"Jim,"  said  Jud.  finally,  "I  hear  that  you  're 
going  to  grub-stake  a  party  to  do  some  pros- 
pectin'  up  north." 

"How  did  you  hear  that?"  said  Big  Jim,  in 
astonishment. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Jud;  "nobody  can't  do 
any  treasure-huntin'  in  this  village  without  me 
hearin'  about  it.     If  there  's  any  prospectin' 
party  goin'  out  from  Cornv/all,  I  'm  goin'  to  be 
in  it.     I  've  been  all  over  the  Northwest  from 
the  Aleutian  Islands  clear  up  above  the  arctic 
circle.     I    know    the    people,    white,    red,    and 
yellow.    I  've  trapped  and  hunted  and  dug  for 
gold  and  starved  and  fought  and  tramped  over 
that  whole  blame  country.     There  ain't  much 
out  there  that  flies  or  creeps  or  runs  or  swims 
that  I  have  n't  seen.  One  of  these  kids  I  taught 
all  he  knows,  which  ain't  much,"  went  f>n  Jud, 
without  giving  Mr.  Donegan  a  chance  to  speak. 
"Here  I  am  right  in  the  prime  o'  life,  pinin' 
away  for  somethin'  to  do,  and  I  tell  you,  Jim 
Donegan,  you  '11  make  a  bad  mistake  if  you 
send   out    any   party   that   does   n't   have    me 
along." 

"Prime  o'  life!"  scoffed  Big  Jim.  "Why. 
Jud,  you  're  sixty-five  if  you  're  a  day !" 

"I  ain't !  I  ain't !"  shrieked  the  other.  "But 
what  if  I  be?  It  ain't  a  man's  years  that 
count.  It  's  what  he  can  do.  There  ain't  any- 
thing that  these  kids  can  do  that  I  can't  do 
better.  Only  last  year  I  killed  an  old  Silver- 
Top  just  before  he  killed  me." 
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"Well,"  said  the  lumber-king  at  last,  "it 's  up 
to  these  boys.     If  they  want  you,  /  sure  do." 

"You  bet  we  want  you,  Jud,"  said  Will, 
while  Joe  nodded  approvingly,  and  Jud  be- 
came the.rev'.pon  a  partner  in  the  venture. 

A  long  discussion  of  ways  and  means  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Jud's  experience  was  a  great 
help.  As  for  guns,  the  boys  decided  to  take  the 
new  light,  high-powered  American  army  rifles 
which,  using  soft-nosed  bullets,  would  stop 
any  living  thing.  For  himself,  Jud  still  clung 
to  an  old  Sharpe  44  rifle  that,  with  certain 
modern  improvements,  he  had  used  for  over 
forty  years. 

So  far  as  Joe  could  indicate  on  the  map,  the 
island  where  his  tribe  lived,  as  well  as  that 
mysterious  "Island  of  the  Bear,"  were  both 
parts  of  that  fringe  of  islands  which  guard 
the  shores  of  upper  Alaska. 

The  expedition  once  decided  upon,  Mr. 
Donegan  organized  the  details  with  the  de- 
cision and  despatch  which  had  made  him  a 
multi-millionaire.  First  he  obtained  the  con- 
sent of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bright  that  Will  might 
go — no  small  undertaking. 

"If  he  succeeds,  I  '11  back  him  for  the  rest 
of  my  life — and  afterwards,"  he  assured  them. 

"That  's  a  good  deal  for  Big  Jim  Donegan 
to  say."  Mr.  Bright  remarked  privately  to  his 
wife.  "I  guess.  Mother,  we  '11  have  to  let  the 
boy  go.  Life  is  just  one  chance  after  another, 
anyway.  He  's  as  liable  to  die  plowin'  as 
pearlin'."  went  on  Mr.  Bright,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  philosopher. 

No  such  formality  was  necessary  with  old 
Hen  Couteau,  the  charcoal-burner,  Joe's  uncle. 

"I  go  back  to  see  my  people,"  Joe  announced. 

"Yes?"  said  the  old  man.  "Well,  go  ahead. 
You  ain't  no  use  in  the  charcoal  business, 
but  I  '11  be  glad  to  see  you  back  again." 

The  same  night  that  he  secured  the  consent 
of  the  Brights,  Mr.  Donegan  wired  to  Port 
Townsend.  on  Puget  Sound,  which  was  the 
headquarters  for  a  fleet  of  steamers  that  he 
owned  on  the  Pacific.  He  arranged  to  have 
the  boys  met  there  by  The  Bear,  a  swift,  sea- 
worthy little  steamer  whose  captain  had  cruised 
often  through  the  Northern  waters  and  who, 
if  anybody,  would  be  likely  to  know  his  way 
to  Akotan,  the  island  where  Joe's  tribe  lived. 

Remained  only  the  choice  of  the  last  mem- 
ber of  the  party.  Both  Will  and  Joe  were 
agreed  that  he  must  be  a  member  of  the  Corn- 
wall Troop.  It  was  hard  to  choose.  "Buck" 
Whittlesey  and  Billy  Darby  were  kaders  of 
the  Owl  and  Wolf  patrols,  to  which  Will  and 
Joe  belonged  respectively.    "Boots"  uockwood 


and  Freddie  Perkins  were  enthusiastic  woods- 
men and  devoted  friends  of  both  the  boys ; 
and  then  there  was  Jack  Dorsey,  the  best  shot 
in  the  town,  and  Bob  Coulston,  an  Eagle  Scout. 
At  last  Will  had  a  bright  idea. 

"Next  week,"  he  said,  "comes  the  Inter- 
scholastic  Games.  Every  fellow  whom  we 
have  thought  of  taking  is  on  the  team  of  the 
Cornwall  High.  Let  's  wait  until  after  the 
games  and  pick  out  the  one  there  who  shows 
the  most  sand  and  sense." 

Joe  and  Jud  agreed. 

"Better  pick  out  a  good  runner,"  said  the 
.  old  trapper.  "If  Joe  's  tellin'  the  truth  about 
that  treasure  island  of  his,  we  '11  all  need  to  be 
pretty  lively  on  our  legs  to  get  back  alive." 

For  years  the  Cornwall  High  School  had 
entered  teams  in  the  great  Interscholastic 
Games  where  twenty  schools  competed  for  the 
championship  of  the  East.  So  far  she  had 
never  scored  a  point.  Cornwall  was  a  small 
town,  and  although  her  boys  were  a  strong 
and  sturdy  lot,  they  had  no  track  and  only  the 
crudest  kind  of  training.  Then  came  Mr.  San- 
ford,  the  new  principal.  He  solved  the  most 
complicated  problems  in  algebra  and  geometry 
with  dazzling  ease.  It  was  rumored  that  at 
college  he  used  to  read  Greek  aloud  for  the 
pleasure  of  it  and  translate  the  morning  news- 
papers into  Latin.  Probably  that  was  an  ex- 
aggeration. At  any  rate  he  never  showed  any 
such  alarming  symptoms  of  learning  at  Corn- 
wall. It  was  he,  however,  who  had  organized 
and  become  the  scout-master  of  the  Cornwall 
Boy  Scouts.  Under  him,  Will  and  Joe  had 
won  the  cabin  for  the  troop  two  years  before, 
and  it  was  Mr.  San  ford  who  had  helped  rescue 
them  from  the  burning  cabin  in  that  last  never- 
to-be-forgotten  fight  with  the  moonshiners.  It 
was  not  until  school  opened  again  that  year, 
however,  that  the  boys  suspected  that  he  knew 
anything  about  athletics.  One  afternoon  when 
school  was  over,  he  had  strolled  down  to  the 
cow-pasture  which  the  boys  used  for  an  ath- 
letic-field, and  watched  them  training  for  the 
fall  games.  He  seemed  to  be  more  amused 
than  impressed  by  their  efforts.  First  he 
watched  the  sprinters,  of  which  Boots  Lock- 
wood  was  the  particular  star.  .  Some  of  them 
started  standing  up,  others  crouched  like  kan- 
garoos, but  one  and  all  hung  on  their  marks 
when  the  last  signal  was  given. 

"If  you  '11  spring  from  both  feet,  you  '11  find 
that  you  get  away  faster,"  he  suggested  to  the 
line  of  alleged  sprinters.  The  boys  smiled  at 
one    another,    and   went   on    with    their    own 
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system.      Mr.    Sanford"s   face    flushed   a   little. 

"I  '11  come  back  in  a  little  while,"  he  said 
finally,  "and  show  you  that  \  know  what  I  'm 
talking  about." 

His  suggestions  to  the  broad-jumpers  on 
how  to  strike  the  take-off  and  his  advice  io 
the  quarter-milers  about  their  first  hundred 
Avere  met  with  the  same  indifference.  Where- 
upon the  principal  left  the  field.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  he  was  back  again,  carrying  a 
traveling-bag.  With  this  he  retired  to  the 
dressing-house,  which  had  once  been  a  cow- 
shed. Presently  there  emerged  from  this  ex- 
cow-shed  a  figure  in  which  the  boys  could 
scarcely  recognize  their  learned  principal.  He 
wore  a  sleeveless  jersey  and  a  pair  of  running- 
trunks.  On  his  feet  were  the  first  pair  of 
spiked  running-shoes  that  had  ever  appeared 
at  Cornwall,  while  in  his  hands  he  carried  a 
pair  of  battered,  nicked,  and  grooved  running- 
corks.  The  whole  team  gathered  around  him 
as  he  went  toward  the  straight-away  stretch 
of  green   turf  where   the   sprinters   practised. 

"Xow,"  he  said  decisively,  "pick  out  your 
three  best  men  and  start  us  off  for  the  full 
distance." 

Boots  and  two  other  sprinters  lined  up  be- 
side him,  while  one  of  the  other  boys  proceeded 
to  start  them.  Mr.  Sanford  crouched  down 
with  the  others,  but  as  the  starter  said.  "Get 
set !"  his  lithe  body  slowly  rose,  and  at  the 
very  first  breath  of  the  final  "Go!"  he  leaped 
into  his  stride  and  was  oft'  a  full  yard  ahead 
of  the  rest.  Run  as  they  would,  not  one  of 
the  three  best  sprinters  of  the  Cornwall  High 
School  was  able  to  draw  up  level  with  him 
again.  Then  he  went  down  to  the  broad-jump 
pit  and  with  his  first  jump  covered  twenty 
feet,  which  was  six  inches  farther  than  any- 
body else  could  negotiate.  When  he  finished, 
he  was  surrounded  by  an  admiring  group. 

"You  fellows  want  to  remember,"  he  said, 
puffing  a  little,  "that  even  tottering  old  chaps 
like,  me  may  know  something  about  athletics. 
If  I  am  still  here  next  year."  he  went  on  as 
he  started  back  to  the  dressing-house,  "I  'm 
going  to  put  the  Cornwall  High  School  ath- 
letic team  on  the  map." 

Thereafter  he  called  upon  Big  Jim  Donegan. 
The  old  man  came  in  puffing  and  rumbling  and 
grumbling  as  usual. 

"Well.  Mr.  Schoolmaster."  he  began,  "what 
can  I  do  for  you?  You  've  taken  a  cabin  and 
ten  good  acres  of  timber-land  away  from  me 
for  your  troop  and  made  me  pay  those  two 
kids  of  yours  a  frightful  price  for  their  pink 


pearl.     Xow  what  is  it?     Another  hold-up,  I 
expect." 

"You  have  the  idea,"  said  the  principal, 
who  had  become  a  fast  friend  of  the  old  man. 
"I  want  you  to  help  me  turn  out  a  winning 
athletic  team  for  the  Cornwall  High  School." 

The  old  man  was  all  interest  at  once.  He 
had  been  born  in  Cornwall. 

"I  'm  afraid  you  can't  do  it.  Mr.  School- 
master," he  said  sympathetically.  "You  know 
a  lot  about  book-leamin',  but  I  guess  you  never 
had  time  to  learn  much  about  runnin'  and 
jumpin'  and  so  on." 

"Oh.  I  don't  know,"  returned  the  other.  "I 
used  to  know  something  about  them,  and  per- 
"haps  I  have  n't  forgotten  it  all  yet.  Anyhow, 
if  you  will  help,  we  can  get  a  winning  team." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?"  returned  old 
Tim.  "I  have  n't  time  to  go  out  and  run  on 
the  team  mvself." 

"Well,  I  '11  tell  you.  Mr.  Donegan."  said  the 
principal.  "I  want  you  first  to  build  the  best 
quarter-mile  cinder  path  that  money  can  buy 
on  that  old  cow-pasture  that  you  let  us  use. 
and  a  little  training-house  with  some  shower- 
baths  in  place  of  the  old  cow-stable.  Then 
I  've  just  heard  that  old  Mike  Murphy,  the 
best  trainer  in  the  world,  wants  to  come  up 
from  Philadelphia  and  settle  in  a  Northern 
climate  for  his  health.  He  trained  the  Yale 
team  which  won  the  Intercollegiate  years  ago. 
and  the  Olympic  team  that  won  the  champion- 
ship of  the  world,  and  I  can  get  him  up  here  it 
you  '11  foot  the  bill.    Then  I  want  you—" 

"Whoa !  whoa  I"  yelled  the  old  man.  "I 
smoke,  you  know,  and  I  'd  like  you  to  leave  me 
enough  to  buy  a  little  tobacco  now  and  then  I 

"Well,"  returned  :Mr.  Sandford,  "I  '11  let  you 
off  from  anything  more  except  running-suits 
and  spiked  shoes." 

Old  Jim  thought  for  a  moment. 

"You  're  on."  he  said  finally.  "Go  as  far  as 
you  like;  only — I  expect  a  team  that  '11  win." 

Great  doings  followed  for  the  Cornwall 
High  School.  A  thin-faced  man  with  reddish 
hair,  cold,  blue  eyes,  and  a  gray  mustache 
came  to  town.  He  had  been  seen  to  slap  the 
dignified  principal  of  the  high-school  violently 
on  the  back  and  call  him  "Dannie."  An  army 
of  workmen  changed  the  cow-pasture  into  a 
well-appointed  athletic-field.  Then  one  after- 
noon, after  school,  the  boys  were  gathered  to- 
gether, and  Mike,  as  everybody  called  him, 
gave  them  a  little  talk.  He  had  the  rare  gift  of 
arousing  his  audience.  He  told  the  boys  what 
athletics  had  done   for  America  and  how   it 
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helped  men  and  boys  to  keep  themselves 
straight  and  clean  and  strong.  Then  he  went 
on  to  tell  the  boys  stories  of  great  athletes 
whom  he  had  known  and  trained.  He  told 
of  Owen,  the  first  man  who  ever  went  under 
ten  seconds  for  the  hundred-yard  dash  in  that 
great  race  when  Jewett,  Owen,  Westing,  and 
Gary  all .  started  in  the  finals,  each  with  a 
different  start.  He  told  them  of  old  Deer- 
foot,  the  Indian,  who.  running  in  his  moc- 
casins, set  a  world  record  of  eleven  miles  and 
nine  hundred  and  seventy  yards  for  the  hour, 
and  of  the  great  professional  race  of  W.  G. 
George  and  Bill  Lang  when  the  mile  record 
went  down  to  4.12-34. 

"But  the  best  race  I  ever  saw,  lads,"  he 
finally  ended,  "was  the  day  when  Yale  won 
the  Intercollegiate  Cup  for  keeps  after  a  dozen 
colleges  had  been  tryin'  for  ten  years.  The 
half-mile  race  was  the  last  event.  Fifty  men 
started.  When  they  turned  into  the  home- 
stretch, at  the  last  lap,  there  were  three  men 
left,  and  you  could  have  covered  them  all  with 
a  blanket.  Neck  and  neck  and  neck  they  came 
down,  staggerin'  and  weavin'  around,  all  gone, 
and  just  before  they  got  to  the  tape  there  was 
one  slim  little  chap,  a  ':uarter-mile  runner, 
who  had  won  the  quarter  only  an  hour  before 
and  had  no  business  to  be  runnin'  in  the  half. 
He  threw  his  head  back,  and  the  foam  lay  on 
his  lips,  and  he  clenched  his  corks  and  he  came 

(To  be 


in,  and  drew  away  from  the  bunch,  runnin'  on 
nothin'  at  all  but  the  nerve  and  courage  of 
him  !  And  he  broke  the  tape  a  foot  ahead  of 
the  two  best  half-milers  in  the  world.  And  he 
broke  the  intercollegiate  record,  and  won  the 
cup,  an'  he  's  right  here  before  you,  and  his 
name  's  Dannie  Sanford !" 

There  was  a  sudden  silence  as  the  boys 
looked  at  Mr.  Sanford,  who  blushed,  and  tried 
to  stop  Mike.  Then  there  was  a  storm  of 
cheers,  after  which  the  trainer  went  on: 

"He  sent  for  me.  boys.  He  says  you  've 
been  the  laughin'-stock  of  the  whole  school 
league,  but  if  you  fellows  will  come  out  and 
do  what  I  tell  you  next  spring,  you  '11  be  doin' 
the  laughin'."  ' 

That  was  the  beginning  of  it.  There  were 
seventy-six  boys  in  the  school.  Seventy-five 
of  them  signed  up  that  afternoon  to  try  for 
the  athletic  team.  The  only  reason  the  seventy- 
sixth  did  n't  was  because  he  had  only  one  leg. 
All  that  winter  the  boys  ran  cross-country, 
.rain,  shine,  snow,  or  cold.  Day  after  day 
Mike  trained  and  trained  and  trained  them, 
indoors  and  out.  The  over-confident  he  held 
back.  The  timid  he  spurred  on  with  stories 
of  what  could  be  done  even  by  weaklings,  if 
only  they  would  dare.  The  lazy,  the  dis- 
obedient, the  lax  who  would  not  or  could  not 
train,  he  weeded  out ;  and  a  few  days  before 
the  games  he  told  Mr.  Sanford  that  he  had  a 
team  of  boys  fit  to  run  for  their  lives. 
continued) 


RAGGEDY  CROW 

By  ELEANORE  MYERS  JEWITT 


Raggedy  crow  with  your  raggedy  wing, 

Flapping  across  the  sky, 
When  the  winter  twilights  nip  and  sting. 
And  never  a  song-bird's  left  to  sing 

Of  the  summer  days  gone  by, 
Then,  raggedy  crow,  you  wing  your  flight 
In  the  pale,  cold,  yellow  sunset  light, 
And  a  thousand  others  leap  in  sight 

And  follow,  follow,  follow. 
And  far  across  the  fading  sky 
Your  raggedy,  coal-black  fellows  fly. 
All  in  the  same  direction  still, 
Over  the  apple-orchard  hill 

To  the  cedar-wooded  hollow. 


I  wonder,  wonder,  raggedy  crow. 

With  your  hoarse,   discordant   cry, 
What  do  you  do  in  the  woods  below. 
Where  the  red,  sweet-smelling  cedars  grow 

And  the  snows  untrampled  lie. 
It  must  be  a  meeting,  strange  and  long. 
Of  a  secret  club  where  you  all  belong. 
For  out  of  the  west,  a  thousand  strong, 

You  follow,   follow,  follow. 
Every  day  when  the  sun  goes  down 
I  watch  you  flapping  over  town; 
Some  day  /  'II  follow  you,  too,  and  see 
What  wonderful  secrets  yours  can  be 

In  the  cedar-wooded  hollow ! 


THANKSGIVING 

By    "BLEANOR    1>VNCJ1N    WOOH 
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or  red  of  garnered  apples,  for  gold  of  wheat  and  corn, 

For  halcyon  hues  of  sunset,  for  fairy  mists  of  morn, 

For  wood-fires  on  the  hearthstone,  for  kindred  gathering  there. 

For  eager  eyes  of  childhood,  for  crown  of  silver  hair. 

For  lovel)^  land  a-dreaming  beneath  the  autumn  sun. 

For  meed  of  peace  and  plenty,  for  worthy  work  well  done, 

For  country  strong  in  honor,  for  starry  flag  unreft. 

We  render  thanks  transcendent,  since  these  dear  joys  are  left. 

For  friends  beloved  and  loving,  who  greet  a  nobler  dawn. 
For  rock  of  faith  and  courage,  the  true  heart  builds  upon, 
For  Love  that  faileth  never,  for  dreams  of  good  to  be. 
Unworthy,  yet  adoring,  we  stay  our  souls  on  Thee. 
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KING   ALBERT   OF   BELGIUM    FLYING   ACROSS    THE   ENGLISH    CHANNEI, 


WHEN  HIS  MAJESTY  FLIES-OR  TAKES  COVER 

By   HENRY   WOODHOUSE 

Author    of    "Regulations    for    Aerial    Navigation,"    the    first     "Aero     Blue     Book,"     "Textbook     of     Naval     Aeronautics," 
"Textbook     of     Military     Aeronautics,"     Vice-President   Aerial    I^eague   of    America,    Editor    "Flying,"    etc 


The  following  is  taken  from  the  logrbook 
of  the  aeroplane  of  His  Majesty,  King  Albert 
of  Belgium : 

After  a  conference  with  the  Belgian  Parliament, 
His  Majesty  flew  to  England.  He  arrived  at  Hawk- 
ing aerodrome,  near  Folkestone,  at  4  p.  m.,  and  took 
tea  at  the  officers'  mess. 

His  Majesty  left  Folkestone  for  Dartmouth, 
Devonshire,  to  visit  his  son  at  the  Royal  Naval 
College.  His  'plane  was  piloted  by  Colonel  Bigs- 
worth,  and  was  escorted  by  a  plane  piloted  by 
Captain  O'Brien,  carrying  Lieutenant  Woolley  and 
His  Majesty's  aide-de-camp.  His  Majesty  was 
received  by  his  son  and  Lieutenant  Hamilton,  who 
were  waiting  in  the  Naval  College's  launch  and  who 
escorted  him  to  the  college,  where  he  was  welcomed 
by  Captain  Leatham. 

Owing  to  engine  trouble.  His  Majesty  had  to 
land  six  miles  from  Dartmouth.  H.  M.  S.  Sturgeon 
and  an  escorting  seaplane  went  to  the  place  where 
His  Majesty  had  landed  and  he  was  transferred  to 
the  escorting  flying-boat  and   continued   his  trip. 

His   Majesty  flew   from   Brussels  to   Paris. 

King  Albert's  aeroplane  log-book  is  filled 
with  such  items.  Some  of  them  tell  of  thrill- 
ing flights  during  the  war,  when  King  Albert 
visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Belgian  Army; 
and  he  flew  over  his  army  at  the  front. 

On  March  27.  1917,  King  Albert  went  up 
with  Captain  Jacquet,  a  famous  Belgian  avia- 
tor, and  made  a  long  flight  under  fire  from 
enemy  anti-aircraft  guns.  The  king's  .ma- 
chine was  preceded  by  a  squadron  of  fighting 
aeroplanes,  and  the  trip  took  in  the  entire  Yser 
front  of  the  Belgian  lines.  Flying  at  heights 
ranging    from    3000    to    6000    feet,    the    king 


personally  made  observations  and  took  photo- 
graphs of  enough  importance  for  him  to  dis- 
cuss them  afterward  with  the  General  Staff 
of  the  Belgian  Army.  Fortunately,  he  was 
not  attacked  by  German  machines. 

His  Majesty  used  the  aeroplane  almost  ex- 
clusively for  going  about  during  the  war.  The 
queen  made  many  aeroplane  trips  with  him, 
and  they  found  that  traveling  by  aeroplane 
was  at  least  as  safe  as  by  steam  or  motor, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  use  of  roads  in- 
volved the  risk  from  shells,  the  use  of  boats 
involved  the  danger  from  the  U-boats,  and 
flying  involved  merely  the  risk  of  being  at- 
tacked by  enemy  planes. 

Another  royal  aviator  is  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  flies  his  own  aeroplane,  and  loves 
flying.  The  log-book  of  his  aeroplane  reads 
exactly  like  the  log-book  pf  a  busy  aviator. 
The  heir-apparent  has  taken  a  number  of 
risky  flights.  One  escapade  was  "stunting" 
with  Colonel  W.  G.  Barker,  who  is  known  as 
"the  prince  of  stunters"  and  has  sixty-eight 
enemy  planes  to  his  credit.  Needless  to  add. 
Colonel  Barker  showed  Prince  Albert  almost 
everything  then  known  in  the  aeronautic 
calendar. 

As  long  ago  as  1909,  Edward  VH,  King  of 
England,  was  interested  in  aeronautics ;  and 
when  Wilbur  Wright  was  abroad  with  his 
machine  he  received  a  visit  from  the  British 
monarch,  to  whom  the  famous  American 
pioneer  explained  the  mechanism  of  his  aero- 
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plane.  During  the  same  year,  while  at  Pan, 
Mr.  Wright  received  a  visit  from  King  Alfon- 
so of  Spain,  to  whom  he  also  explained  the 
workings  of  his  "bird";  and  the  Spanish 
monarch  sat  in  the  machine  and  posed  for  a 
photograph. 

While  on  a  visit  to  France  in  191 2,  King 
Alfonso  gave  much  of 
his  time  to  aeronautics, 
and  one  of  the  very 
last  things  he  did  be- 
fore leaving  for  Spain 
was  to  attend  a  review 
held  in  his  honor  at  the 
aerodrome  of  Buc.  near 
Paris,  in  which  ninety 
aeroplanes  —  seventy- 
five  military.  fifteen 
civil — and  two  military 
dirigibles  were  in- 
spected. 

Two  years  before, 
the  Prince  of  Monaco 
had  made  a  trip  in  a 
Maurice  Farman  hy- 
dro-aeroplane over  the  ©western  Newspaper  Union. 
port  at  Monaco.  albert. 


In  the  latter  part  of  1915,  the  Spanish  King 
began  to  take  a  course  in  aeronautics  under 
the  instruction  of  an  American  aviator,  A. 
J.  Engel ;  and  on  returning  to  New  York  in 
December  of  that  year,  Mr.  Engel  said  that 
King  Alfonso  already  knew  all  the  theory  of 
flying,  but  that  his  people  had  refused  to  per- 
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KING    GEORGE    OF    ENGLAND    AND    PRINCE    ALBERT' ON    THE    WESTERN    FRONT,    EXAMINING 

A    FALLEN    PLANE 
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iiiit     His     Majesty     to     make     aerial     flights. 

Other  members  of  the  Spanish  royal  family 
have  been  considerably  interested  in  aeronau- 
tics, and  in  1917,  Infante  Don  Alonzo,  the 
king's  cousin,  flew  from  Madrid  to  Cartha- 
gena  in  three  hours  and  twenty-one  minutes, 
beating  all  the  Spanish  distance  records  up  to 
that  time. 

But,  perhaps,  of  those  who  hold  the  des- 
tinies of  nations  in  their  palms,  Premier 
Clemenceau  is  the  real  pioneer  in  flying,  for 
he  really  made  his  aerial  debut  in  1870,  when 
he  was  mayor  of  Monmartre.  He  made 
several  ascensions  in  Nadar  and  Durand's  bal- 
loon, "Neptune."  This  balloon,  "Lc  Neptune," 
as  the  French  called  it,  was  later  on,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  the  first  of  sixty-six  balloons  to 
leave  the  besieged  city  of  Paris  with  mail 
for  the  outside  world. 


and  weapons.  They  were  as  isolated  and  in- 
vulnerable as  the  United  States  or  England 
were  supposed  to  be.  But  air-craft  changed 
this,  just  as  they  changed  every  other  condi- 
tion of  warfare. 

Early  in  the  war  Germany  began  air- 
attemps  upon  the  lives  of  the  Allied  rulers, 
and  the  German  airmen  seemed  to  delight  in 
attacking  the  popular  king  and  queen  of  the 
Belgians.  While  the  first  attempt  did  not 
jeopardize  King  Albert  and  his  consort  to  any 
considerable  degree,  the  second,  in  March, 
1915,  narrowly  missed  both  king  and  queen.   . 

The  Germans,  informed  by  spies  of  the 
presence  of  the  Belgian  rulers  at  La  Panne, 
sent  six  aeroplanes  laden  with  incendiary  and 
explosive  bombs  over  the  place  while  the 
royalties  were  there.  The  king  and  queen 
were  coming  out  of  church   with   the  rest  of 


KING    ALPHONSO     01?     SPAIN     INSPECTING     AIR-PtANSS     IN     FRANCE; 


Before  1914,  the  dangers  of  war  seldom 
reached  rulers.  They  could  stay  away  a  few 
hundred  miles  from  the  fighting  fronts,  and 
were  in  no  danger  whatever  from  enemy  fire 


.the     congregation     when     the     German    aero- 
planes were  sighted,  flying  low. 

The  king  at  once  told  the  people  to  scatter 
and     take     shelter,     but     the     aeroplanes     ap- 
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preached  so  rapidly  that  few  had  time  to 
comply  with  his  instructions  before  the 
machines  were  over  the  village.  Two  bombs 
fell  a  few  yards  from  the  king  and  queen,  but 


to   the   royal   villa.      One   bomb   carried   away 

the  cornice  of  a  villa  and  killed  a  nurse  and  a 

little  boy  whom  she  was  carrying  in  her  arms. 

While  the  presence  of  the  aeroplanes,  which 
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C^French  Pictorial  Service. 

UPON    A    TOUR   OF    INSPECTION    OF    THE   WESTERN    FRONT.     PREMIER    CLEMENCSAU    STOPS    TO    WITNESS    A    COMBAT 

OF     FRENCH     AND     GERMAN     AVIATORS 


they  were  not  hit  by  the  flying  fragments. 
What  made  this  raid  worse  was  that  the  raid- 
ers came  from  the  section  of  the  German  front 
commanded  by  the  Prince  of  \\'urtemberg, 
who  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  Belgian  King. 

On  another  occasion,  a  few  days  later. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  reviewing  two  Belgian 
regiments,  the  Tenth  Infantry  and  a  grenadier 
regiment.  Five  German  aeroplanes  appeared 
over  La  Panne  this  time.  As  soon  as  they 
were  over  the  city  they  began  to  drop  their 
bombs,  apparently  aiming  at  the  parade- 
erounds.  Some  of  the  bombs  fell  near  the 
Red  Cross  hospital,  while  others  dropped  close 


were  so  high  as  to  be  almost  invisibile,  created 
excitement,  they  were  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  review.  Unmindful  of  the  fact 
that  the  proceedings  were  punctuated  occa- 
sionally by  the  explosion  of  a  bomb,  the  band 
struck  up  a  lively  march,  and  the  seventyrtwo 
companies  in  the  regiments  marched  past  be- 
tween the  queen  and  the  sea.  The  queen,  un- 
concerned about  the  danger,  sat  her  horse  like 
a  veteran.  Her  attitude  strengthened  the  nerve 
of  the  people  massed  on  the  dunes. 

Shortly  after  German  aviators  began  carry- 
ing the  war  "home"  to  the  Allied  royalties,  and 
after  attempts  had  been  made  by  the  Huns  to 
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morning  over  Stuttgart,  dropping  bombs  on  the 
town,  killing  four  persons  and  wounding  a  number 
of  soldiers  and  civilians.  The  material  damage  was 
quite  unimportant.  The  airmen  were  fired  at  by 
our  anti-aircraft  troops  and  disappeared  in  a  south- 
ern direction  at  8 130  o'clock.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  soon  after  7 :45  o'clock  the  military  authori- 
ties were  informed  of  their  approach,  the  population 
was  warned  late.  A  German  airman  arrived  over 
Stuttgart  at  9 130  o'clock.  He  was  fired  on  from 
below  for  a  short  time,  until  he  was  with  certainty 
recognized  as  a  German  airman.     He  landed  unhurt. 

The  next  attempt  to  drop  a  "message"  to 
the  kaiser  was  probably  on  October  2,  19^5, 
upon  Wilhelm's  return  from  the  Russian 
front.  It  was  announced  at  that  time  that  the 
German  emperor  would  establish  his  head- 
quarters in  the  city  of  Luxemburg,  which  the 


bomb  the  rulers  of  several  of  the  Allied  na- 
tions, attempts  to  bomb  the  kaiser  or  some 
of  his  sons  began. 

That  the  German  Emperor  has  had  many 
narrow  escapes  has  been  attested  by  news- 
paper despatches  that  passed  the  censorship; 
and  doubtless  there  have  been  others  that  were 
not  disclosed  for  military  reasons. 

In  April,  191 5,  Captain  de  Beauchamp,  a 
noted  French  airman,  who  bombed  Essen  and 
Munich,  made  a  raid  on  the  kaiser's  head- 
quarters at  Mezieres-Charleville  when  the 
German  ruler  was  stationed  there;  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  Paris  newspaper,  bombs  fell  upon 
the  house  occupied  by  Wilhelm  and  used  also 
as  headquarters.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  em- 
peror moved  six  miles  from  the  city.  Captain 
de  Beauchamp  was  killed  in  December  of  the  Germans  called  a  neutral  one,  although  it  was 
same  year  in  an  air-fight  near  Douaumont,  his  always  utilized  by  them  for  military  purposes, 
machine  falling  within  the  French  lines.     In      Twenty- four   hours   later,   on   October   3,   the 

French  War  Office 
made  the  following  la- 
conic statement: 

A  group  of  aeroplanes 
this  morning  bombarded 
the  station,  the  railroad 
bridge,  and  the  military 
buildings  at  Luxemburg. 

Just  twenty-five  days 
later    a    despatch    from 
Paris    announced     that 
the  kaiser  had  narrow- 
ly   escaped    death    that 
day  when  an  aviator  of 
the    Allies    dropped    a 
bomb  upon  the  train  in 
which  the  German  em- 
peror was  riding.     The 
engineer    was   killed. 
While  the  Christmas  holidays  of  191 5  were 
still    being    celebrated    at    .the    German  great 
headquarters,    British    aeroplanes    scoitts    suc- 
ceeded in  locating  the  place  where  the  General 
Staff  was  housed  and  dropped  several  bombs 
in  the  neighborhood.     One  of  the  bombs,  it  is 
said,  exploded  only  two  hundred  yards   from 
the  room  where  the  emperor  was  dining. 

The  aviators  were  compelled  to  retire  un- 
der a  strong  shell-fire  from  the  anti-aircraft 
guns  posted  near  by.  All  of  the  British  ma- 
chines returned  safely. 

In  the  early  part  of  1916  the  French  made 

•  an  air-raid  on  Karlsruhe.     This  occurred  at 

3:10  in  the  afternoon.     The  Queen  of  Sweden, 

the  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  as 

well  as  the  Grand  Duke,  the  Grand  Duchess 
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his  flight  to  Munich,  Captain  de  Beauchamp 
crossed  the  Alps  and  covered  a  distance  of 
437  miles. 

A  German  official  communique  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1915,  gives  an  account  of  an  attempt 
of  the  Allied  aviators  to  bomb  German  royalty, 
and  a  French  communique  issued  the  same 
day    also    told    of   this    attack : 

In  retaliation  for  the  bombardments  by  the  Ger- 
mans of  open  towns  and  civilian  populations  of 
France  and  England  [said  the  note]  a  group  of 
aeroplanes  set  out  this  morning  to  bombard  Stutt- 
.c;art,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg. 
About  a  hundred  shells  were  dropped  near  the  royal 
palace  and  the  railroad  stations.  Our  aeroplanes, 
which  were  cannonaded  at  different  points  along  the 
line,    returned    in    safety   to   their   base. 

The  German  communication  stated : 

Enemy     airmen     appeared     at     8:15     o'clock     this 
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Louise,  and  the  Dowager  Grand  Duchess  of 
Hesse  were  in  Karlsruhe  during  the  attack. 
The  Queen  of  Sweden  was  in  the  castle,  but 
the  other  royal  personages  were  at  church. 

Every  time  tlie  kaiser  visited  the  battle- 
front  during  tlie  latter  part  of  191 6  and  early 
part  of  1917,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his 
life ;  for  it  was  reported  in  a  message  from 
Bern,  in  February,  1917,  that,  besides  his 
narrow  escape  on  the  train,  a  house  in  which 
the  German  ruler  slept  during  a  visit  to  the 
western  front  a  short  time  previously  was 
hit  by  a  bomb  from  a  French  aeroplane  a  few 
minutes  after  the  kaiser,  the  crown  prince, 
and  their  staffs  had  left.  As  it  was.  the  uni- 
forms and  other  personal  effects  of  the  kaiser 
were  destroyed,  together  with  a  number  of  im- 
portant documents. 

Allied  air-raiders,  in  an  attack  on  the  St. 
Peter's  station,  in  Ghent.  Belgium,  on  June  8, 
1917,  just  missed  the  German  Kaiser,  his  sec- 
ond son.  Prince  Eitel  Friedrich.  Field-^Mar- 
shal  von  Hindenburg.  and  a  numerous  staff', 
declared  a  London  despatch  of  that  date.  All 
these  personages  were  at  the  station  when  the 
attack  came,  said  an  "Exchange-Telegraph" 
correspondent  on  the  Dutch  frontier.  Just 
how  narrowly  the  kaiser  escaped  death  is  evi- 
dent from  the  statement  that  three  army  offi- 
cers not  far  from  the  imperial  party  were 
killed. 

During  the  summer  of  1917,  Allied  aviators 
dropped  bombs  on  Homburg  while  the  German 
emperor  was  staying  tliere.  accordin<T  to  a 
traveler  who  arrived  in  Copenhagen  on  August 
17  from  Germany.  This  traveler,  who  was  at 
^rankfort-on-the-Main  when  it  was  attacked 
by  French  aviators  in  the  early  part  of  Aug- 
ust, said  that  it  was  reported  there  that  the 
same  aviators  had  dropped  bombs  on  Hom- 
burg. It  was  said  at  that  time  that  one  of  the 
emperor's  two  headquarters  was  in  Homburg. 
Returning  with  his  staff  from  the  Verdun 
front,  the  kaiser  had  a  narrow  escape  during 
a  reprisal  raid  of  a  British  air-squadron  on 
Mannheim  in  December,  1917,  according  to  a 
despatch  from  Basle  at  that  time.  Only  about 
an  hour  earlier,  the  emporor's  special  train 
left  the  station,  which  was  partly  destroyed 
by  several  bombs.  A  section  of  the  tracks  was 
torn  up,  cutting  communication  to  the  north. 
In  fact,  the  emperor's  train  was  the  last  to 
leave  Mannheim,  and  no  trains  arrived  at 
Basle  the  following  day  from  that  city.  Two 
bombs  fell  on  the  palace  and  one  on  the  sus- 
pension-bridge across  the  Xeckar  River,  both 


structures  being  badly  damaged.  An  ammuni- 
tion factory  in  a  northern  suburb  was  blown 
up.  Few  persons  were  killed,  however,  as  the 
employees  were  having  a  holiday.  A  consider- 
able number  of  persons  were  killed  or  injured 
within  the  town  and  several  were  blown  into 
the  Rhine. 

Prince  Kitcl  Friedrich  also  came  in  for  at- 
tention    from     Allied     aviators,     particularly 
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when  he  was  in  command  of  the  Second  Divi- 
sion of  the  Prussian  Guard  in  the  Department 
of  the  Oise,  in  the  latter  days  of  October, 
1915.  For  a  time  he  occupied  the  chateau  of 
Avricourt,  belonging  to  Count  Balny.  French 
aviators  bombed  his  headquarters  there,  and 
he  left  hurriedly  in  1916  for  Fretoy-le- 
Chateau,  where  he  occupied  the  property  of 
M.  Dubois.  He  took  with  him  all  the  furni- 
ture, dishes,  and  plates  of  Count  Balny. 

Russian  prisoners  of  war  were  brought 
there  to  dig  a  deep  underground  shelter  from 
aeroplane   bombs   for   the  prince. 
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Prince  Eitel  was  seen  every  morning  during 
his  sojourn  at  Fretoy  spading  in  the  garden 
of  the  chateau.  French  aviators  surprised 
him  at  the  exercise  one  morning  in  July.  1916. 
Their  bombs  demolished  the  headquarters  of 
the  army  telephone  service  and  did  other 
damage,  whereupon  the  prince  and  his  staff 
moved  away. 

Two  German  airmen  made  a  daring  attempt 
on  the  life  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  On  the 
morning  of  the  twelfth  of  April,  1916,  the  Ger- 
mans learned  in  some  way  that  the  czar  was  to 
hold  a  military  review  at  Shvanets,  and  two 
machines  immediately  took  to  the  air  with  a 
supply  of  bombs. 

One  of  the  enemy  machines  wias  attacked 
near  Chotin.  as  it  came  from  tlie  direction  of 
Boyan,  and  the  Russian  aviaiors  compelled 
the  German  sky-fighter  to  retreat.  Mean- 
while another  German  machine  succeeded  in 
reaching  Shvanets,  which  is  on  the  River 
Dneister,  opposite  Chotin,  and  threw  down 
bombs,  the  explosion  of  which,  it  was  stated 
at  the  time,  wounded  only  a  sentinel.  Later 
reports,  however,  declared  that  the  czar  had 
been  wounded,  narrowly  escaping  death,  and 
that  generals  Busiloc  and  Ivanoc,  who  were 
in  charge  of  operations  at  the  time  of  the 
czar's  visit,  were  bitterly  reproached. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  the  Rumanian 
royal  family,  November  15,  1916,  when  hostile 
aviators  dropped  bombs  over  the  royal  palace 
at  Bukharest.  The  queen  and  the  princesses, 
however,  were  not  in  the  building  at  the  time. 
A  great  number  of  bombs  were  dropped  over 
the  palace. 

The  royal  family  of  Montenegro  also  were 
in  danger  from  Teutonic  aviators  early  in  the 
war,  and  several  attacks  were  made  on  places 
where  they  were  believed  to  be  during  the  first 
few  months  of  1915.  Perhaps  the  most  dan- 
gerous attack  for  the  members  of  the  royal 
family  occured  on  April  i  of  that  year,  when 
an  Austrian  aviator  flew  above  the  royal  pal- 
ace and  dropped  seven  bombs.  None  of  the 
royal  family  was  hurt,  but  one  of  the  bombs, 
falling  in  the  palace  courtyard,  wounded  four 
civilians  and  caused  heavy  damage. 

When  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Mon- 
tenegro left  the  country  to  seek  safety'  in 
France,  the  ship  on  which  Queen  Milena, 
Princess  Xenie  and  Vera,  and  the  Montene- 
grin officials  took  passage  in  the  night  for  Brin- 
disi,  was  pursued  all  the  way  across  the 
Adriatic  by  submarines  and  sea-planes. 


In  August  of  1916,  while  King  Nicholas  of 
Montenegro  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  French 
front  to  bestow  the  Montenegrin  military 
medal  on  General  Gouraud,  former  com- 
mander of  the  French  Expeditionary  Force  at 
the  Dardanelles,  a  number  of  German  aero- 
planes flew  over  the  headquarters  of  a  colonel 
of  the  French  Army,  where  the  king  was 
stopping.  The  hostile  machines  dropped 
bombs,  and,  in  return,  drew  a  hot  fire  from 
the  French  artillery.  The  king,  with  glasses, 
followed  the  evolutions  of  the  war  planes, 
noting  the  shots  that  put  them  to  flight. 

Emperor  Charles  of  Austria-Hungary  nar- 
rowly escaped  death  from  bombs  of  Italian 
aviators  in  the  latter  part  of  February,  1917. 
The  emperor  was  in  Pola  attending  the  funer- 
al of.  a  former  commander  of  the  Austrian 
Navy.  Archduke  Frederick  and  other  digni- 
taries were  also  present,  and  the  kaiser  had 
planned  to  attend,  but  was  delayed  at  Vienna 
■and  could  not  reach  Pola  in  time.  As  the 
funeral  cortege  passed  through  the  streets 
the  Italian  aeroplanes  appeared,  the  aviators 
dropping  explosives  and  incendiary  bombs. 
The  emperor  was  not  injured. 

By  September,  1916,  the  Allied  aviators  had 
so  frightened  King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  that 
he  was  reported  to  be  spending  his  nights  in 
sleeping  in  a  cellar.  Aviators  were  in  the 
habit  of  bombing  Sofia,  flying  from  Salonica, 
and  the  king  promptly  took  to  the  cellar,  which 
he  had  strengthened  with  steel  plates.  It  was 
said  to  be  luxuriously  furnished. 

When  Secretary  Baker  went  to  France  in 
the  early  part  of  1918,  aerial  warfare  was  just 
becoming  a  dangerous  factor.  The  Germans 
were  bombing  Paris  and  London  at  every 
opportunity,  and  Allied  aviators  were  bombing 
German  headquarters,  hop'ing  to  strike  the 
place  where  the  kaiser  was  hiding. 

On  the  day  that  Secretary  Baker  was  in 
Paris  for  a  conference  with  General  Tasker 
H.  Bliss,  the  American  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
Major-General  William  M.  Black,  the  air- 
alarm  was  sounded.  The  firemen's  sirens  and 
the  barrage  of  anti-aircraft  guns  soon  filled 
the  air,  and  the  policemen  went  about  the  city 
shouting,  "Take  cover  !" 

The  records  show  that  on  that  particular 
.day  the  kaiser,  who  was  at  his  palace  at  Spa, 
had  a  similar  experience  and,  also  being  a 
prudent  man,  he  also  "took  cover."  The  kaiser 
had  a  special  cellar  at  Spa  which  was  abso- 
lutely bomb-proof. 
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CHAPTER  I 

SUITE   NUMBER  403 

So  this  was  to  be  her  home — and  for  three 
long  months !  Patricia  Meade  dropped  her 
suitcase  on  a  convenient  chair  and  gazed 
curiously  about  her.  A  hotel  bedroom,  with 
stiff-looking  twin  brass  beds,  two  willow  rock- 
ers, one  straight  chair,  an  imposing  mahogany 
bureau,  and  one  small  table — absolutely  all  the 
furniture,  if  one  excepted  the  stiff  draperies 
at  the  windows  and  one  or  two  not  particularly 
artistic  pastel  pictures  adorning  the  wall. 
Through  a  door  and  across  the  intervening 
sitting-room  she  could  see  another  bedroom 
similarly  equipped. 

In  the  sitting-room  her  father,  Captain 
I\Ieade.  was  tipping  the  grinning  bell-boy  who 
had  brought  up  their  luggage — a  snub-nosed, 
blue-eyed,  curly-haired  young  chap  whose  gaze 
was  riveted  adoringly  on  the  captain's  khaki 
uniform.  When  the  boy  was  gone,  the  cap- 
'tain  turned  to  the  door  of  Patricia's  bedroom. 

"Well,  honey !  Xot  much  like  home,  eh  ? 
Do  you  think  you  can  stand  it  for  three 
months?  Jove!  if  she  has  n't  got  her  suit- 
case and  is  unpacking  already !" 

Patricia  was  indeed  frantically  flinging  her 
belongings  about. 

"Oh,  it  's  jolly!"  she  replied,  over  her  shoul- 
der. "But  you  're  right  about  it  's  not  being 
much  like  home.  I  felt  as  if  I  'd  just  expire 
if  I  could  n't  see  a  few  things  strewn  around 
in  a  sort  of  careless  r.nd  cozy  way,  as  if  people 
really  lived  here  !"  She  rose  suddenly  from 
her  kneeling  posture  before  the  suitcase,  ran 
across  the  room,  and  thumped  both  stiff  pillows 
on  the  beds,  knocking  them  a  trifle  awry. 
"There  !  Now  they  look  more  like  real  beds 
that  you  sleep  in  and  less  like  advertisements 
in  the  back  of  a  magazine !"  She  laughed. 
"The  sitting-room  's  a  little  better,  with  that 
big  table  and  the  pretty  reading-lamp  and  the 
comfortable  chairs.  But  do  let  's  get  a  lot  of 
papers  and  magazines  and  books  at  once,  and 
have  them  lying  all  around  as  we  do  at  home. 
Mother  would  be  scandalized — she  's  always 
picking  them  up  after  us,"  she  went  rattling 
on,  and  then  stopped  abruptly,  lips  quivering, 
eyes  bright  with  sudden  tears. 

"If  mother  could  only  be  with  us !"  she 
sobbed. 


"Now,  honey,  don't — "  the  captain  soothel 
her,  laying  his  arm  lovingly  around  her  shoul- 
der. "Remember  you  're  a  soldier's  daughter; 
and — well,  brace  up !  IMother  's  going  to  be 
beautifully  taken  care  of  in  that  sanatorium, 
and  Aunt  Harriet  is  with  her,  to  keep  her  com- 
pany and  incidentally  to  indulge  in  some  little 
pet  cures  of  her  own,  on  the  side." 

"But  why,  oh  !  zi'Iiy  did  it  have  to  nappen 
just  iiozi.'^"  wailed  Patricia,  refusing  to  be 
comforted. 

"Is  it  any  wonder  that  sne  broke  down  com- 
pletely and  had  a  bad  case  of  nervous  protra- 
tion  after  waiting  over  a  year  for  me  to  corr.e 
back  from  France?  And  feeling  sure,  too,  for 
the  last  six  months  that  she  'd  never  see  me 
alive  again  after  she  heard  I  'd  been  taken  a 
prisoner  to  Germany?  It  's  enough  to  have 
broken  down  the  nerve  of  a  cave-woman.  And 
your  mother  was  always  delicate." 

"Oh,  Daddy !  it  was  like  getting  you  back 
from  the  dead,"  sighed  Patricia,  hiding  her 
head  on  his  shoulder  and  shuddering  at  the 
memory.  "And  in  three  months  you  're  going 
back  again !" 

"But  not  to  the  dangers  and  horrors  this 
time,"  he  reminded  her,  and,  "worse  luck !"  he 
added  half  under  his  breath.  "Fortunately  or 
unfortunately,  my  constitution  will  never  stand 
the  strain  of  trench  life  again,  after  a  few 
months  of  Germ.an  prison  diet,  etc.  But  I  'm 
only  too  thankful  that  the  Government  has 
found  use  for  me  in  some  other  capacity." 

Patricia,  who  had  been  perched  on  his  knee, 
snuggling  her  head  in  his  coat-collar,  suddenly 
sat  up   straight   and   looked  him   in   the   eyes. 

"Daddy,  can't  you  tell  me  what  it  is  you  're 
doing?"  she  begged.  "I  don't  ask  just  from 
idle  curiosity.  I  want  to  understand.  I  want 
to  help  you  if  I  can.  I  love  America,  and  I  am 
a  soldier's  daughter,  and  I  want  to  act  intelli- 
gently about  things  and  be  of  some  use.  That  's 
one  reason  I  'm  so  glad  you  've  allowed  me  to 
be  with  you  in  this  strange,  big  city  and  in  this 
great  hotel  for  three  months — besides  the  joy 
of  not  being  separated  from  you  before  you 
go  back  to  Europe  again  for  goodness  knows 
how  long!  /  want  to  do  something  for  my 
country,  too !" 

The  captain  stroked  his  short  mustache  for 
several  silent  moments  before  answering. 

"I  quite  understand  how  you  feel,"  he  said 
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at  length.  "And  I  appreciate  it.  You  're  seven- 
teen, Patricia — almost  a  woman  grown.  I 
know  I  could  trust  you  utterly  with  the  whole 
thing,  but  it  is  n't  wise — in  fact,  it  is  n't  even 
allowable.  A  government  secret  is  a  govern- 
ment secret,  and  cannot  be  revealed  even  to 
one's  nearest  and  dearest.  This  much  only  I 
can  tell. you.  While  I  was  a  prisoner  I  stum- 
bled upon  a  very  valuable  secret,  something 
new  possessed  by  the  enemy,  which,  however, 
they  have  not  had  the  gumption  to  make  use 
of  properly.  But  I  saw  that  it  could  be  vastly 
improved  upon  and  made  a  hundred  times  more 
effective.  The  Government  has  charged  me 
with  this  task,  and  I  'm  to  take  it  back  with  me 
when  I  go.  It  's  a  very  vital  and  important 
thing,  Patricia,  and  may  turn  the  tide  for  us. 
j\Iore  I  cannot  tell  you.  It  would  not  be  wise 
or  even  safe  for  you  to  know.  And  you  can 
help  me  most  by  appearing  to  know  nothing 
whatever  about  my  affairs.  Remember  that^ — 
to  kiiozv  nothing,  zvhatcvcr  happens."  He 
was  interrupted  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door 
and  went  to  open  it. 

"Telegram  for  you.  sir,"  grinned  the  bell- 
boy of  the  snub  nose  and  twinkling  eyes.  Cap- 
tain Meade  tore  it  open  hastily. 

"Here  's  a  pretty  pickle !"  he  exclaimed, 
handing  the  yellow  slip  to  Patricia.  "Your 
Aunt  Evelyn  fell  yesterday,  just  before  she 
was  to  take  the  train  from  Chicago  to  meet  us 
here,  and  will  be  laid  up  for  the  next  six  or 
eight  weeks  with  a  broken  leg.  Just  like 
Evelyn !"  he  added  impatiently.  "She  was 
always  the  worst  youngster  for  falling  down 
and  getting  damaged  at  critical  moments.  And 
she  's  kept  it  up  cons'stently  all  the  rest  of  her 
life.  I  'm  sorry  for  her,  of  course,  but  what 
on  earth  are  we  to  do  ?" 

They  stared  blankly  at  each  other. 

"Poor  Aunt  Evelyn  !"  sighed  Patricia,  sym- 
pathetically. "She  was  looking  forward  so  to 
this  three  months'  holiday  !  She  wrote  that  she 
had  n't  been  away  from  home  even  a  week 
for  the  last  ten  years,  and  was  going  to  enjoy 
the  re'st  so  much.  I  'm  awfully  sorry  for  her. 
She  '11  be  so  disappointed." 

"Yes,  but  that  does  n't  solve  the  problem  of 
what  we  're  going  to  do,"  argued  the  captain. 
"She  was  to  be  your  companion  here.  I  can't 
be  around  all  the  time.  I  may  even  hav'e  to 
be  away  several  days  at  a  stretch.  A  young  _ 
girl  like  you  can't  stay  alone  in  a  big  hotel. 
What  in  Sancho  arc  we  going  to  do?"  He  ran 
his  hands  through  his  hair  despairingly.  "It 
was  only  on  the  basis  of  her  being  able  to  join 


us  that  your  mother  and  I  consented  to  this 
arrangement  at  all.  I  guess  now  you  '11  have 
to  go  out  to  Chicago  and  stay  with  her,  after 
all.     There  's  nowhere  else  for  you  to  go." 

"Oh,  Daddy,  Daddy,  don't!"  implored  Pa- 
tricia, hurling  herself  at  him  in  a  panic.  "I 
could  n't,  I  simply  could  n't,  stand  being  parted 
from  you  now.  Aunt  Evelyn  would  be  in  bed 
and  a  trained  nurse  puttering  around  her  all 
the  time — there  'd  be  nothing  for  me  to  do.  I  'd 
be  simply  wretched.  We  can  have  such  a  cozy 
time  here,  we  two,  and  I  'II  promise  to  be 
A'ery  good  and  quiet  and  read  a  lot,  and  stay 
here  in  our  own  suite  all  by  myself  when  you 
are  away.  I  've  brought  a  lot  of  fancy-work, 
too,  and  I  'm  going  to  do  Red  Cross  knitting 
and  make  all  my  Christmas  presents  during 
these  three  summer  months.  So  I  '11  be  very, 
very  busy.     Do  say  yes.  Daddy !" 

Captain  Meade  looked  only  half  convinced. 

"I  don't  like  it  at  all,  Patricia.  It  will  not 
only  be  lonely  for  you  ;  it  may  possibly  even 
be  dangerous.  There  are  spies  about  us  all 
the  time.  If  they  should  happen  to  nose  out 
my  mission,  they  'd  no  doubt  try  to  make  it 
hot  for  me — and  for  you,  too.  Your  Aunt  Eve- 
lyn was  to  be  your  safeguard.     But  now — " 

Patricia   suddenly  interrupted  him. 

"Do  you  have  to  go  away  for  any  length  of 
time  very  soon?  I  mean,  to  go  for  several 
days  ?" 

"Well,  no,"  he  admitted.  "I  'm  supposed  to 
be  giving  lectures  at  the  churches  and  Y.  M. 
C.  A.'s  of  this  city  and  hereabout  on  my  ex- 
periences as  a  prisoner.  That,  however,  is 
hardly  more  than  a  'blind'  to  cover  my  real 
work.  It  will  take  me  away  some  afternoons 
and  evenings,  but  I  shall  not  stay  away  over- 
night for  a  few  weeks  yet,  in  all  likelihood." 

"Then,  Daddy,"  urged  the  wily  Patricia, 
grasping  eagerly  at  this  straw,  "until  you  find 
you  have  really  to  be  absent  for  any  length  of 
time,  let  me  stay  with  you.  If  later  on  you 
should  find  you  must  go,  then  we  can  see  what 
to  do.  Meantime  let  's  be  happy  together  for 
a  while  and  see  what  's  going  to  turn  up. 
I  '11  even  go  to  Chicago  then,  if  you  insist." 

And  then  Captain  Meade  relinquished  the 
argument,  glad  to  settle  the  vexed  question, 
at  least  temporarily.  "Very  well,"  he  said  a 
trifle  relunctantly ;  "stay  you  shall,  since  you 
wish  it  so,  at  least  for  a  while.  But,  Patricia, 
attend  to  what  I  am  going  to  say,  and  never 
forget  it  under  any  circumstances.  It  's  an 
old  saying  that  'walls  have  ears,'  but  it  was 
never  truer  than  it  is  in  these  days  and  in  a 
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big  hotel.  Trust  no  one.  Hear  everything, 
see  everything — and  say  nothing.  My  very 
life,  and  even  yours  too,  may  depend  upon 
your  obeying  me  in  this  implicitly." 

Patricia  nodded  gravely.  "I  understand. 
Father,"  was  all  she  replied.  But  her  brain 
was  a-whirl  with  feverish,  delicious  excite- 
ment. "Spies,"  "danger,"  "secret  mission" — 
the  magic  words  gave  her  an  indescribable 
thrill.  And  yet,  with  it  all,  she  realized,  too, 
the  gravity  of  the  affair;  and  the  realization 
served  to  give  her  a  mental  balance  beyond 
her  years. 

"But  now  let  's  go  down  to  dinner,"  cried 
the  captain,  gaily,  glad  to  change  to  a  subject 
less  tense.  "I  've  an  appetite  worthy  of  an 
ex-prisoner  in  a  German  camp !" 

As  they  passed  out  into  the  corridor,  Patricia 
glanced  up  at  the  number  over  their  door. 
"Suite  403  !"  she  said,  squeezing  her  father's 
arm.  "Now  I  wonder  just  what  's  going  to 
happen  to  us  while  this  is  our  home  number?" 

CHAPTER  H 

FRIENDS    OR    ENEMIES? 

They  made  their  way  through  the  long  cor- 
ridors, down  the  elevator,  past  the  cozy  sun- 
parlors,  and  into  the  imposing  dining-room. 
To  Patricia  it  was  all  a  splendid  adventure, 
even  without  the  strange,  new  element  so  re- 
cently hinted  at  by  her  father. 

"Daddy,"  she  began,  when  they  were  settled 
at  a  comfortable  table  for  two  in  a  remote 
corner,  "I  wonder  if  you  realize  how  simply 
heavenly  it  is  for  me  to  sit  down  to  a  meal 
like  this  (not  to  speak  of  all  the  meals  to 
come)  and  pick  out  just  the  things  I  want 
to  eat,  without  having  cooked  or  helped  to 
cook  them  all  beforehand,  and  knowing  I  won't 
have  to  wash  the  dishes  afterward !"  She 
picked  up  the  menu  and  scanned  it  luxuriously. 
"Now  I  think  some  cream-of-asparagus  soup 
and  a  tenderloin  steak  and  some  nice  French- 
fried   potatoes   would  just   suit  me   to-night." 

There  was  no  response  to  her  remark,  and 
glancing  up  curiously,  she  found  her  father's 
gaze  riveted  on  the  waiter  who  had  just  ar- 
rived to  take  their  order.  Patricia,  too.,  turned 
her  attention  to  the  man,  and  found  him  a 
singularly  unprepossessing  person.  He  was 
of  medium  height,  with  a  swarthy  skin,  and 
black  hair  plastered  closely  down  the  sides  of 
his  head.  His  eyebrows  were  extremely  black  • 
and  bushy,  and  one  eyelid  drooped  conspicu- 
ously. Several  of  his  prominent  front  teeth 
were  of  gold,  and  gleamed  in  a  sinister  man- 


ner when  he  spoke.     His  voice  was  thick  and 
husky   and  had  a   foreign  accent. 

"Are  you  to  be  the  regular  man  for  this 
table?"  questioned  the  captain.  The  man 
merely  nodded  in  sullen  affirmation. 

"I  want  to  know  your  name,"  pursued  Cap- 
tain Meade.  "I  expect  to  be  here  some  time 
and  may  keep  this  table.  And  if  I  'm  going 
to  have  any  one  about  me  regularly.  I  prefer 
to  call  him  by  the  name  that  belongs  to  him. 
What  's  yours?" 

"Peter  Stoger,"  still   sullenly. 

"What  nationalitv?" 

"Swiss." 

"Very  well,  Peter.  You  may  take  our 
order."  And  without  further  remark  the  cap- 
tain dismissed  him. 

"Daddy,  I  don't  like  that  man,"  whispered 
Patricia  when  he  was  gone.  "He  looks  like 
an  alien  enemy.  I  don't  believe  he  's  Swiss 
at  all.  Can't  we  have  another?  I  know  he  's 
going  to  make  me  uncomfortable  and  worry 
me." 

"Oh,  he  's  all  right,"  replied  the  captain, 
easily.  "You  must  learn  not  to  mind  an  unpre- 
possessing outer  appearance.  H  he  makes  a 
good  waiter,  nothing  else  about  him  will  mat- 
ter much  to  us.   Don't  get  'spies'  on  the  brain." 

Patricia  subsided,  unconvinced,  and  they 
both  gazed  quietly  about  them  for  the  few 
moments  while  they  were  waiting  to  be  served. 

"Oh.  Daddy."  whispered  Patricia,  "don't 
look  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  is  n't  that  a 
lovely  woman  at  the  table  diagonally  at  our 
right,  just  a  little  behind  you?  She  reminds 
me  somehow  of  Aunt  Evelyn.  And  there  's 
a  pretty  girl  with  her,  just  about  my  age,  I 
should  think ;  but  I  wonder  what  makes  her 
look  so  queer  and  cross  and — and  sullen." 

After  a  proper  interval.  Captain  Meade 
glanced  in  the  direction  indicated.  The 
woman's  appearance  was  certainly  striking 
enough  to  attract  attention  in  any  assembly. 
Her  wavy  gray  hair  was  elaborately  dressed, 
she  had  large,  liquid  brown  eyes,  she  was 
beautifully,  if  quietly,  gowned,  and  was  of  im- 
posing height  and  build. 

"She  does  look  a  little  like  your  Aunt 
Evelyn,"  he  agreed,  "only  much  handsomer 
and  more  imposing ;  and  the  young  person  with 
her  docs  n't  seem  to  be  enjoying  life." 

The  girl  in  question  did  indeed  appear  very 
unhappy.  She  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
old,  but  of  a  slight,  fragile  build  that  made  her 
seem  younger.  Her  hair,  a  mass  of  dark  curls, 
was  tied  back  simply  at  the  nape  of  her  neck. 
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Rut  her  lovely  face  was  marred  by  a  pouting, 
sullen  mouth,  and  her  big  dark  eyes  gazed 
about  her  with  an  expression  that  struck 
Patricia  as  one  half  frightened,  half  rebellious. 
She  did  not  often  look  about  her.  however. 
])ut  kept  her  gaze  in  the  main  riveted  on  her 
plate.  Her  companion  chatted  wnth  her  almost 
continuously,  but  she  answered  only  in  mono- 
syllables or  not  at  all. 

They  were  a  strange  pair.  Patricia  could 
not  understand  them  at  all,  nor  could  she.  for 
the  remainder  of  the  meal,  keep  her  eyes  long 
from  turning  toward  their  table.  The  older 
woman  fascinated  her  not  only  by  her  hand- 
some appearance  and  vague  resemblance  to 
her  aunt,  but  also  because  of  some  subtle  at- 
traction in  her  vivacious  manner.  Once  she 
looked  up  suddenly,  caught  Patricia's  gaze 
fixed  on  her,  and  smiled  in  so  winning  a  man- 
ner that  Patricia  was  impelled  to  smile  back 
in  response.  The  girl  puzzled  her  by  her 
strange,  inexplicable  conduct  toward  one  who 
was  so  evidently  interested  and  absorbed  in 
her.  Patricia  found  herself  wondering  more 
and  more  what  could  be  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  two. 

But   their    own    meal   now    delightfully   fin- 
ished with  French  ice-cream  and  tiny  cups  of 
black  coffee.   Patricia  and  her   father  rose  to 
leave  the  dining-room.     Their  w^ay  led  directly 
past   the   table   that  had   so   deeply   interested 
Patricia.     As   she   approached   it,   she   noticed 
that   a   dainty   handkerchief  belonging   to   the 
older  woman  had  fallen  unheeded  to  the  floor 
at  her  side.     Stooping  to  pick  it  up,  Patricia 
restored    it,    and    was    rewarded    by    another 
charming  smile  and  a  "Thank  you,  dear !"  But 
in   the    same   instant   her   eye    caught   that   of 
the  young  girl,  and  was  held  by  it  for  a  long, 
tense     moment.      Patricia     was    no     practised 
reader  of  expression,  but  it  seemed  to  her  that 
in  this  moment,  fear,  hope,  dread,  and  longing 
were  all  mirrored  successively  in  the  beautiful 
dark  eyes  raised  to  her   face.     Then  the  lids 
were  dropped,  and  the  girl  went  on  eating  in 
apparent  unconcern. 

Patricia  and  her  father  passed  on.  They 
had  almost  reached  the  door  of  the  big  dining- 
room  when  Captain  ]\Ieade  stopped  suddenly 
to  grasp  the  hand  of  an  elderly  lady  seated 
at  a  table  near  the  door. 

"Mrs.  Quale!  by  all  things  unexpected! 
How  do  you  happen  to  be  here?  Let  me 
present  my  daughter  Patricia."  Patricia  made 
her  best  curtesy  to  one  of  the  quaintest  little 
elderly  ladies  she  thought  she  had  ever  seen. 


"Delighted  to  know  Patricia,"  began  Mrs. 
Quale.  "I  'm  here  by  virtue  of  having  my 
house  burn  down,  not  exactly  over  my  head, 
but  while  I  was  away  in  New  Haven.  Care- 
lessness of  old  Juno,  my  colored  cook.  She 
would  keep  too  hot  a  range  fire  and  overheated 
the  chimney.  At  any  rate,  here  I  am  till  the 
thing  is  rebuilt,  and  a  precious  long  job  they 
are  making  of  it,  with  all  these  war-time  re- 
strictions. So  this  is  Patricia !  T  saw  her 
once  before,  when  she  was  a  tiny  baby.  Are 
you  staying  here.  Captain  Meade?" 

The  captain  sketched  briefly  for  her  the 
reason  of  their  presence  in  the  big  hotel— 
his  wife's  breakdown  and  departure  to  a  sana- 
torium;  the  closing-up  of  their  home  and  his 
cominsr  to  the  citv  with  Patricia  for  a  combi- 
nation  holiday  for  her  and  lecture-program 
for  him;  of  their  disappointment  about  Aunt 
Evelyn,  and  their  consequent  predicament. 

"AVell,  don't  you  worry  your  head  another 
moment  about  Patricia,"  laughed  iMrs.  Quale 
"Fate  seems  to  have  arranged  things  very 
nicelv  so  that  I  should  be  here  to  act  as  her 
chaperon  whenever  necessary,  and  general 
adviser  at  all  times.  My  suite  is  720.  ninth 
floor.  Be  sure  you  call  on  me  soon,  Patricia, 
and  we  '11  get  really  acquainted  in  short  order. 
Your  father -played  in  my  back  yard  as  a 
child  (his  house  was  right  next  door  to  ours), 
so  I  feel  quite  like  a  grandmother  to  you." 

"I  like  Mrs.  Quale,  Daddy,"  Patricia  con- 
fided to  her  father  as  they  were  ascending  in 
the  elevator  to  their  rooms.  "I  like  the  way 
her  hair  is  fixed  in  those  queer,  old-fashioned 
scallops,  and  her  dear,  round,  soft  face,  and 
her  jolly  manner.  But  how  is  it  I  've  never 
heard  you  speak  of  her  before?" 

"She  is  an  old  friend  of  my  boyhood  days," 
replied  her  father,  "and,  as  she  said,  we  used 
to  live  next  door  to  her.  I  don't  know  why 
I  did  n't  think  of  her  right  away  when  your 
aunt's  telegram  came.  I  should  n't  have  hesi- 
tated to  take  you  straight  to  her  and  put  yoii 
in  her  care.  However,  if  her  house  is  out  of 
commission  and  she  's  staying  here,  it  answers 
the  purpose  even  better.  You  must  be  sure 
to  call  on  her  in  her  rooms  to-morrow.  Now 
I  'm  afraid  you  're  in  for  a  lonely  evening. 
Patricia,  for  I  have  an  important  business  mat- 
ter to  attend  to,  and  may  be  detained  rather 
late.  Telephone  down  to  the  office  for  any- 
thing you  need  or  any  attention  you  want,  but 
don't  leave  these  rooms  on  any  consideration 
—short  of  a  fire.  To-morrow  we  '11  do  the 
town  and  go  out  somewhere  in  the  evening, 
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SO    1    hope   3-011    won't   he    lonel}'    lo-niglil — eh, 

honey  ?" 

"Indeed  I  won't  be  lonely.  Don't  you  worry 
al)out  me  a  minute  !"  agreed  Patricia.  "  I  've 
heaps  of  things  to  do." 

When  Captain  Meade  had  gone,  Patricia 
flew  about,  busily  occupying  herself  with  un- 
packing-her  trunk  and  making  her  bedroom 
a  little  more  homelike  with  a  few  of  her  own 
])crsonal  knicknacks  and  belongings.  When 
this  occupation  could  be  prolonged  no  further, 
she  sank  down  in  a  cozy  chair  by  the  table  in 
the  living-room,  intending  to  read  a  magazine, 
l)ut  in  reality  to  dream  delightfully  over  the 
events  of  the  day  and  her  father's  strange, 
half-exhilarating,  half-terrifying  hints. 

A  great  hotel  full  of  people, — literally  hun- 
dreds of  them,  coming  and  going  continually, 
some  of  them  friends,  some  of  them  enemies, 
perhaps,  and  she,  Patricia  Meade,  in  the  cen- 
ter of  it, — she  and  her  father  the  very  center 
of  a  whirlpool  of  plots  and  danger,  perhaps ! 
Then  more  sober  thought  reminded  her  that 
there  was,  in  all  probability,  no  likelihood  of 
anything  particularly  thrilling  happening  ex- 
cept in  her  own  imagination,  and  she  laughed 
at  herself  for  romancing.  They  would  have 
a  very  delightful  holiday,  she  and  her  father. 
He  would  accomplish  safely,  and  without  dif- 
ficulty the  mission  that  occupied  him,  they 
would  return  home  to  a  reunited  household  at 
the  end  of  the  summer,  and  then  he  would  go 
away  "over  there"  again. 

At  tliis  point  in  her  reverie  she  suddenly 
dropped  into  an  unpleasant  depression  and  de- 
cided to  send  for  a  sandwich  and  a  glass  of 
milk,  write  a  tiny  note  to  her  mother,  and  go 
to  bed.  All  at  once  she  realized  how  very 
tired  she  was  and  how  the  excitement  and 
exhilaration  had  all  evaporated,  leaving  only 
weariness  in  their  place.  Rather  timidly  she 
telephoned  her  order  to  the  office  and  sat  down 
again  to  await  its  arrival. 

Five  minutes  later  she  answered  a  knock  at 
the  door,  to  find  the  grinning,  imp-like  bell-boy 
of  their  first  encounter  standing  there  with  a 
tray. 

"Did  n't  have  no  chicken  left,  ma'am,  so  I 
got  you  tongue.  Best  I  could  do,"  he  vouch- 
safed. 

"Oh,  thanks!  That  will  do  just  as  well," 
she  replied;  then  something  impelled  her  to 
inquire,  "Do  you  always  answer  the  calls  in 
this  corrdior?" 

"Yep — at  least  I  try  to  work  it  tnat  way. 
I  got  a  reason  !"  he  ended  darkly. 


"A  jeason?     What  is  it?"  she  asked  idly. 

"Not  allowed  to  tell.  State  secret.  Gov- 
ernor forbids  it."  He  grinned;  and  Patricia 
found  herself  laughing  as  much  at  his  serio- 
comic expression  as  at  his  very  apparent  non- 
sense.    "Anything  else  wanted?"  he  ended. 

"Nothing  but  your  name,"  she  replied,  fol- 
lowing her  father's  tactics.  "If  you  're  going 
to  be  around  here  regularly,  my  father  would 
like  to  know  it." 

"Oh,  it  's  Chester,  just  Chester  Jackson; 
but  mostly  I  'm  called  Chet,"  he  said,  apparent- 
ly a  trifle  dumfounded  to  think  that  any  one 
should  care  for  the  information.  To  the  hotel 
at  large  he  was  only  "Number  27." 

"Well,  good-night.  That  will  be  all,  I 
think."  And  Patricia  turned  back  into  the 
room  to  lay  the  tray  on  the  table.  But  as  she 
retraced  her  steps  to  close  the  door,  she  sud- 
denly remembered  that  she  had  meant  to  order 
ice-water  for  the  night  also,  and  walked  out 
into  the  corridor  to  see  if  Chet  was  still  in 
sight.  He  was  not,  however,  and  she  turned 
back  toward  her  own  door,  murmuring,  "Oh, 
well,  it  does  n't  really  matter.  I  don't  want  to 
bother  'phoning  down  again.  Daddy  can  send 
for  It  when  he  comes  in." 

What  impelled  her  just  at  that  instant  to 
turn  her  head  and  glance  over  her  shoulder 
she  never  quite  knew.  Perhaps  if  she  had  not, 
if  she  had  gone  quietly  in  and  closed  her  door, 
all  future  events  might  have  been  different. 
At  any  rate,  turn  her  head  she  did,  drawn 
by  some  mysterious  power,  and  beheld  a  curi- 
ous sight. 

A  door  diagonally  opposite  her  own,  across 
the  corridor,  was  standing  a  trifle  ajar.  It 
had  not  been  so  while  she  was  talking  to  the 
bell-boy,  of  that  she  was  positive,  nor  had  she 
heard  the  faintest  sound  of  its  being  opened. 
And  in  the  opening  was  framed  a  face,  gazing 
at  her  absorbedly,  intently.  Patricia's  heart 
gave  a  sudden  leap.  It  was  the  face  of  the 
young  girl  she  had  noticed  in  the  dining-room. 

So  unexpected  to  both  was  this  encounter 
of  eyes  that  for  a  long  instant  neither  could 
remove  her  gaze.  Patricia  was  first  to  recover 
her  poise ;  moreover,  truth  to  tell,  she  was  even 
a  trifle  pleased  at  this  opportunity  to  break 
the  growing  monotony  of  the  evening.  She 
smiled  her  friendliest  smile  at  the  face  across 
the  corridor,  and  with  its  resultant  effect  on 
the  girl  in  the  opposite  doorway  she  was  not 
a  little  astonished.  The  expression  in  the  big 
black  eyes  changed  suddenly  from  watchful- 
ness to  wonder,  and  a  slow,  reluctant  answer- 
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in<-  smile  curved  the  sullen  mouth.     The  effect 
was  like  a  shaft  of  sunlight  breaking  through 

a  black  cloud.  .  . 

"I  was  looking  for  our  bell-boy,"  Patricia 
•ailed  across  laughingly  and  informally.  "He 
escaped  before  I  could  ask  for  ice-water." 


"Uh,  thanks!  vSince  you  arc  so  very—" 
At  this  moment  the  door  of  the  room  ad- 
ioining  hers  opened,  and  a  waiter  came  out. 
i)earing  in  his  hands  a  tray  of  used  dishes, 
and  passed  directly  between  them,  along  the 
corridor.     He  glanced  neither  to  the  right  nor 
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The  girl  in  the  opposite  doorway  suddenly 
realized  that  her  presence  too,  might  call  for 
some  explanation. 

'1  was  looking  for  my— ah— for  Madame 
Vanderpoel,"  she  hesitated.  'She  has  gone  out. 
I  am  a  little  lonely— and  was  watching  for 
her— to  return."  She  spoke  with  a  noticeably 
foreign  accent,  and  her  manner  was  reticent 
and  confused.  But  Patricia,  for  some  inex- 
plicable reason,  felt  immediately  drawn  to  her. 
The  girl  was  lonely.  So  was  she.  What  pos- 
sible objection  could  there  be  to  spending  a 
while  in  each  others'  company? 

"Why,  I  'm  lonely,  too,"  she  vouchsafed. 
"My  father  was  to  be  away  for  all  the  evening. 
Won't  you  come  in  and  sit  with  me  awhile? 
I  've  a  couple  of  sandwiches  that  we  can  divide, 
or  I  can  send  for  more.     Do  come !" 

For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  girl  was 
about  to  consent.  A  surprised,  dimpling  smile 
lit  her  face  for  a  instant,  and  she  replied: 


left,  and  disappeared  in  a  moment  down  the 
turning  at  the  end  of  the  hall  Patricia 
realized  with  a  tiny  qualm  of  dislike  that  it 
was  the  waiter  of  her  own  table.  But  his 
passing  had  broken  the  spell  of  the  new 
acquaintance. 

"I  thank  you— but— this  evening  I  must 
stay  in  the  'room,"  the  girl  resumed,  inex- 
plicablv  contradicting  what  she  had  plainly  in- 
tended to  say  at  f^rst.  The  bright  smile  was 
gone  Her  face  had  again  assumed  the 
clouded,  sullen  ,  expression.  Patricia  was 
thoroughly  puzzled. 

"Well,  'that  's  too  bad !"  was  all  she  could 
find  to  reply.  "Same  here,  or  perhaps  I  could 
run  over  to  you.     Are  you  staying  here  Jong  ?" 

"I  think  so.     I  am  not  sure  how  long." 

"Oh  well,  then  we  '11  have  plenty  of  time  to 
get  acquainted.  Good  night"  Patricia  ended 
pleasantly,  as  she  closed  her  door. 


{To   he  continued) 


The  ildventure  of 
the  (Ddter-Khi^ht 


.      (THE  WONDERING  BOY:     SIXTH  BALLAD) 

By  CLARA  PRATT  MEADOWCROFT 

Kay  had  this  pecularity,  that  his  breath  lasted  nine  days  and  nine 
nights  under  water,  and  he  could  exist  nine  days  and  nine  nights  with- 
out sleep.  .  .  .  And  he  had  another  peculiarity — so  great  zvas  the  heat 
of  his  nature  that  zvhen  it  rained  hardest,  tvhatever  he  carried  remained 
dry  for  a  hand-breath  above  and  a  hand-breath  below  his  hand;  and 
zvhen  his  companions  zvere  coldest,  it  was  to  them  as  fuel  zvith  zvhich  to 
light  their  fire. 

From  the  Tale  of  Kilhwch  and  Olzven. 

Down,  down,  where  the  Hght  is  green  and  blue,  deep  down  in  the  under-sea ; 
Through    tangled    forests   where   no   birds   sing,   but   fish    swim    silently ; 
Past  coral  castles  that  arch  and  spire,  where  the  blue-haired  sea-folk  dwell ; 
Past  old  sea-gardens,  dim  as  a  dream,  o'ergrown  with  weed  and  shell; 

Down,  down,  to  the  wide  wet  pasture-lands,  where  the  mild  sea-cows  graze 
(Faintly  their  bells  ring  vn  through  the  sea,  as  they  wander  the  sandy  ways)  ; 
And  on  to  the  lonesome,  weedy  wastes  that  border  the  deeps  unknown, 
Where,  silent  and  slow  and  ceaselessly,  the  tides  march  up  and  down. 

Through   that  unknown   world,   'neath  the  blue  sea-roof,  swam  the  Wondering  P»oy 

and  Kay, 
Kay  the  Knight,  who  for  nine  full  suns  in  the  watery  world  could  stay; 
And  whatever  he  carried  for  light  or  warmth  or  food  in  his  charmed  hand. 
For  a  hand-breadth  over  and  underneath  was  as  dry  as  if  borne  on  land. 

Armored  from  head  to  foot  was  Kay,  like  a  great  fish  silver-scaled. 
On  many  a  quest  had  he  set  forth,  and  never  a  quest  had  failed. 
But  never  a  quest  like  this  before  !     The  earth  was  filled  with  despair, 
For  the  old  sea-dragon,  so  long  asleep,  had  sprung  from  his  secret  lair. 

From  the  gem-lit  caverns  the  sea-folk  loved,  he  forced  them  all  to  flee, 
And  strewn  in  glittering,  wave-swept  heaps  lay  the  cities  of  the  sea. 
From  coast  to  coast  had  the  dragon  raged,  still  proof  against  mortal  might; 
Till  quick  to  the  cry  of  the  Wondering  Boy  came  the  valiant  Water-Knight. 
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Now  a  sea-horse  passed  them,  wild  with  fear,  his  white  mane  streaming-  back; 
And  now  a  bevy  of  little  fish,  with  their  eyes  agog,  in  his  track ; 
Then  a  murmurous  music  drifted  by,  like  the  song  of  a  shore-bound  shell, 
And  a  group  of  little  sea-maids  fled  past,  waving  a  white  farewell. 

On  the  verge  of  the  lower  seas  they  stood ;  and  before  they  plunged  below, 

Kay  kindled  the  silver  lamp  he  bore,  which  burned  with  a  steady  glow. 

Ear  up  through  the  watery  dark  they  gazed,  then  dived  through  the  deep  once  niore, 

Till  they  came  to  a  long  gray  shape  of  dread  that  lay  on  the  ocean  floor. 

"Now  challenge  him  fair  !"  cried  the  Water-Knight,  "as  an  Englishman  must  do. 
No  knight  may  creep  on  his  foe  by  stealth  who  would  keep  his  honor  true." 
"Come  out!"  cried  the  Roy.     "We  are  Englishmen!"     They  stood  as  a  shining  mark. 
The  answer  came  with  a  hissing  sound — a  bolt,  shot  out  of  the  dark. 

"My  fay!"  cried  the  Knight,  in  sudden  wrath.     "Now  hold  up  the  lantern  high. - 
Since  this  is  the  only  tongue  he  speaks,  we  will  make  him  a  like  reply." 
Swiftly  he  hurled  his  faery  lance,  and  leaped  to  the  monster's  side; 
While  the  Boy  held  the  silver  lantern  high,  and  the  light  spread  fair  and  wide. 

The  bolts  shot  out,  and  the  bright  steel  flashed,  and  ever  its  aim  was  true ; 
But  harmless  it  glanced  from  the  dragon's  side,  ere  back  to  the  Knight  it  flew. 
"Is  he  proof  against  faery  steel  ?"  asked  Kay,  as  his  strength  was  overborne. 
The  faery  lamp  gave  a  sudden  flare  and  flashed  on  the  dragon's  horn — 

•The  single,  towering  magical  horn  that  grew  on  the  monster's  brow. 

Straight  to  that  mark  the  lance  went  true,  and  the  dragon  was  vanquished  now: 

A  dumb  and  sightless  and  coward  thing,  he  rolled  on  the  ocean  bed, 

While  swift  through  the  seas,  from  rock  to  cave,  the  wonderful  tidings  spread. 

The  sea-folk  builded  their  walls  again  to  the  music  of  singing  strings; 
While,  thronging  along  the  ocean  paths,  danced  jubilant,  finny  things. 
The  mer-children  played  by  the  dragon's  side,  and  wove  him  a  seaweed  crown. 
As  he  lay,  a  helpless  and  harmless  thing,  where  the  tides  march  up  and  down. 
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•THE  FAERY  LAMP  GAVE  A  SUDDEN  FLARE  AND  FLASHED  ON  THE  DRAGON'S  HORN" 
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PACKING-BOX    VILLAGE— II 


By  A.   RUSSELL  BOND 

Author  of  "On  the  Battlefront  of  Engineering,"    "Inventions    of    the    Great   War,"    etc. 


In  the  last  issue  of  St.  Nicholas  we  outlined 
a  plan  for  an  entire  village  of  small  houses — 
not  doll-houses,  but  buildings  made  of  large 
packing-boxes,  large  enough  for  the  builders 
and  citizens  of  Packing-box  Village.  The  first 
work,  after  laying  out  the  village,  was  to  build 
a  barn,  which  could  be  used  as  a  general  con- 
struction headquarters  and  storehouse  for  tools 
and  materials.  Although  not  a  very  interest- 
ing building,  the  barn  was  a  good  piece  of 
work  to  begin  with,  because  it  did  not  have  to 
be  as  neatly  finished  as  a  cottage,  and  mistakes 
made  in  constructing  it  did  not  matter  much, 
while  the  experience  afforded  in  erecting  it 
will  help  us  in  constructing  the  rest  of  the 
buildings.  Now  we  are  going  to  build  one  of 
the  cottages,  and  we  shall  have  to  be  very  care- 
ful to  make  a  neat  job  of  it. 

THE  MITER-BOX 

Before  we  go  any  farther  we  should  equip 
ourselves  with  a  couple  of  devices  which  are 
indispensable  to  carpenters,  namely,  a  level 
and  a  miter-box.  and  of  the  two  we  ought  to 
make  the  miter-box  first,  because  we  shall  need 
it  in  making  the  level.  The  coi)struction  of 
the  miter-box  is  shown  very,  clearly  in  Figs. 
I  and  2.  It  consists  of  an  open  trough  i8" 
long,  made  of  i"  stuff.  The  bottom  board 
should  be  8"  wide  and  the  side  boards  6" 
high.  After  the  trough  has  been  made  we 
must  lay  out  two  diagonal  lines  at  an  angle  of 
45°,  as  well  as  one  line  at  the  center  of  the  box 
at  right  angles  to  its  length.  To  do  this  we 
must  first  draw  a  line  across  the  top  of.  the  box 
at  the  center,  as  indicated  at  A-A,  Fig.  2,  and 
this  should  be  extended  down  the  side  boards, 
l)oth  inside  and  out.  It  would  be  best  tq.  bor- 
row a  carpenter's  square  in  order  to  be  sure  to 
get  these  lines  at  right  angles  to  the  box  Then,  - 
very  carefully,  we  must  saw  down  through  the 
sides  of  the  box  along  these  lines  to  the  bot- 
tom board  of  the  miter-box.     This  done,  lines 


should  be  drawn  on  the  outside  of  each  side 
board  5"  from  this  center  cut,  and  diagonal 
lines  should  be  drawn  across  the  up.per  edges 
of  the  side  boards  connecting  these  lines,  as 
shown  at  B-B  and  C-C.  These  lines  will  be 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  exactly  45°  if  our 
measurements  have  been  correct.  After  hav- 
ing drawn  our  lines,  we  may  proceed  to  make 
the  two  diagonal  cuts  with  the  saw.  It  will 
help  us  to  keep  our  saw  at  the  proper  angle 
if  we  tack  guide-strips  to  the  box,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  3.  Of  course,  these  strips  are  to  be 
removed  after  the  cuts  have  been  made. 

A  CARPENTER'S  LEVEL 

An  ordinary  spirit-level  may  be  picked  up  for 
a  few  cents  in  a  hardware  store,  but  boys  who 
like  to  do  things  will  prefer  making  their  own 
level. '  As  a  spirit-level  is  not  very  readily 
made,  we  had  better  resort  to  the  old-fashioned 
carpenter's  level,  shown  in  Fig.  4.  First  we 
must  find  a  straight  piece  of  wood  about  2Y2" 
wide  and  24"  long;  this  may  be  of  Ya"  stuff, 
or  even  narrower.  One  face  of  this  stick, 
which  is  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  level,  should 
be  planed  perfectly  true.  Next  we  shall  re- 
quire two  strips  12"  long  and  lYi"  wide,  which 
must  have  their  ends  cut  at  an  angle  of  45°  in 
our  miter-box.  In  order  to  have  both  sticks 
of  exactly  the  same  length,  they  should  both 
be  placed  in  the  miter-box,  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  and  the  saw  cut  made  through  the  two 
together.  Assemble  the  pieces  as  shown  in 
the  drawing.  The  strips  should  be  glued  to- 
gether, and  to  the  bottom  piece,  and  also 
nailed  fast  with  long  brads.  A  double-point 
carpet-tack  should  be  driven  into  the  two 
sticks  at  the  top  of  the  level,  and  to  this  a 
cord  should  be  tied,  with  a  weight  at  the 
lower  end.  F'or  the  weight,  or  plumb-bob, 
we  may  use  a  sinker,  or,  if  that  is  not  to 
be  had,  a  stone  will  do.  Next  we  nuist 
make    a    mark    on    the    bottom    stick    which 
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will  register  with  the  plumb-line  when  this  be  noted  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  front 
stick  is  in  level  position.  To  find  the  right  porch  3'-6"  wide,  and  the  foundation  posts  are 
place  for  this  mark,  we  may  set  the  level  on  a  shown  by  dotted  lines  at  the  corners  of  the 
couple  of  blocks,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  porch  and  of  each  box.  After  the  house  has 
and  mark  lightly  the  position  of  the  plumb-  been  completed,  the  space  between  the  boxes 
line.  Then  the  level  may  be  turned  around  can  be  filled  in  with  rough  stone  walls,  made 
and  the  position  of  the  plumb-line  noted  again.  by  wedging  in  stones  without  any  mortar  to 
If  the  two  blocks  are  not  on  absolutely  the  hold  them  in  place.  This  is  what  is  known  as 
same  level,  we  shall 
have  two  lines  marked 
on  the  bottom  stick, 
and  the  true  level  line 
will  then  be  just  half- 
way between  the  two 
lines.  This  should  be 
scored  with  a  knife,  so 
that  It  may  not  easily 
be  obliterated. 

A  TWO-ROOM 
COTTAGE 

Now  we  are  ready  for 
work  on  the  cottage. 
We  shall  suppose  that 
we  have  obtained  two 
boxes  of  the  same  size, 
and  that  these  boxes 
measure  4'-6"  in  height 
and  width  and  3'-6"  in 
depth.  Boxes  are  usu- 
ally  made  with  a 
framed  end,  to  which 
the  side  boards  are 
nailed.  It  will  be  an 
advantage  to  have  the 
walls  of  our  house 
built  with  vertical 
boards,  and  so  we  had 
better  set  the  boxes  on 
end.  The  upper  framed 
ends  should  be  taken 
out,  leaving  the  boxes 
open  to  the  roof,  so  as 
to  furnish  more  head 
room. 

FOUNDATIONS 

To   avoid   damp   floors, 

it  will  be  well  to  raise 

the     boxes     off     the 

ground.     If    we    can    fina    eight    stout    boxes, 

measuring  about   a   foot   each   way,   they   will 

make     excellent     foundation     posts.     Fig.     5 

shows  a  plan   view  of  our  cottage.     It  will 


"dry  masonry."  If  boxes  are  not  to  be  had, 
maybe  we  can  find  three  sticks  of  wood  mea- 
suring 2"  by  4"  in  section  and  io'-6"  long. 
These  can  be  laid  on  edge  the  full  length  of 
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the  foundation,  one  at  each  side  of  the  house 
and  one  in  the  center,  and  they  should  be  care- 
fully wedged  in  with  the  stones  so  that  they 
will  have  an  even  bearing  throughout.  If 
2x4  timbers  cannot  be  obtained,  maybe  we 
can  get  hold  of  a  few  bricks  to  raise  the  house 
off  the  ground.  At  any  rate,  something  should 
be  done  to  provide,  an  air  space  under  the 
floors.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  founda- 
tions level.  Here  is  where  the  carpenter's  level 
will  have  to  be  used.  If  boxes  or  bricks  are 
used  as  foundation  posts,  set  a  board  on  edge 
on  the  posts  and  use  the  level  on  the  edge  of 
the  board  to  see  whether  the  boxes  are  level. 

DOORS  AND  WINDOWS 

After  the  foundations  have  been  prepared,  and 
before  placing  the  two  boxes  on  them,  we  must 
cut  the  two  doorways  in  the  forward  box,  as 
shown  in  the  plan  view,  and  we  must  also  re- 
move one  of  the  4'-6"  sides  of  the  second  box, 
because  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  have  a 
double  wall  between  the  two  rooms.  The  door- 
ways of  the  house  should  be  at  least  20"  wide, 
and,  if  the  boxes  are  large  enough,  it  would  be 
well  to  make  the  front  door  24"  wide.  After 
the  upper  end-pieces  have  been  removed  from 
the  boxes,  the  boards  of  the  side  walls  wHl  be 
left  without  support  at  their  upper  ends,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  nail  them  to  frame  strips  two 
or  three  inches  wide,  as  indicated  in  Fig-  6. 
These  will  also  serve  as  the  lintels  where  they 
cross  the  door  openings,  and,  as  the  doors  will 
open  inward,  the  frame-piece  at  the  front  of 
the  house  should  be  nailed  to  the  outside  of  the 
box,  while  the  rest  are  nailed  to  the  inside  of 
the  two  boxes. 

We  are  now  ready  to  place  the  two  boxes 
on  their  foundations,  and  the  joint  between 
them  should  be  closed  with  a  cover-strip  about 
3"  wide.  Before  working  on  the  roof  of  the 
cottage  we  may  as  well  make  our  doors  and 
windows.  The  doors  may  be  made  out  of  the 
boards  removed  from  the  doorways.  The 
boards  are  held  together  by  a  couple  of  bat- 
tens, in  the  same  way  that  the  barn  door  was 
made.  For  the  jamb  we  should  use  a  2"  strip 
lapping  over  the  doorwav  about  54"  for  the 
door  to  close  against.  At  the  front  door  we 
shall  need  a  similar  strip  (A,  Fig.  6)  on  the 
other  side  to  complete  the  doorway.  There 
should  also  be  a  sill  at  the  bottom  of  the  door- ' 
way.  which,  however,  should  not  be  placed 
until  the  porch  floor  has  been  laid.  A  couple 
of  cheap  hinges  may  be  used  to  hang  each 


door,  but  do  not  hang  the  front  door  until  the 
sill  is  in  place. 

For  our  windows  we  shall  find  it  most  con- 
venient to  use  sliding  sashes  that  move  side- 
wise  instead  of  up  and  down.  The  six  win- 
dow openings  may  be  made  as  were  those  of 
the  barn.  They  should  be  16"  wide  and  20" 
high.  Before  the  openings  are  cut  out,  frame- 
pieces  2"  wide  are  nailed  across  the  top  and 
bottom,  extending  two  inches  beyond  the  line 
of  the  window  opening  at  each  side.  After  the 
opening  has  been  sawed  out.  a  sill  2V2"  wide  is 
nailed  on,  and  the  window-frame  is  completed 
by  adding  two  side-pieces,  Fig.  7.  The  sill  is 
notched  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  to  fit  into  the 
window    opening. 

The  form  of  the  window-sash  will  depend 
upon  the  material  we  have  to  glaze  our  win- 
dows. It  may  be  of  glass,  celluloid,  cloth,  or 
oiled  paper.  In  any  case,  we  must  first  make 
a  frame  of  54"  stuff,  lyi"  wide.  The  sash 
should  measure  18"  x  22"  outside.  It  should 
be  mitered  at  the  corners,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9, 
and  the  pieces  should  be  fastened  together  with 
glue  and  nails.  If  we  are  to  have  a  glass  win- 
dow, we  shall  have  to  nail  i"  strips  around  the 
four  sides  of  the  sash,  leaving  a  frame  for  the 
glass  to  rest  in.  The  glass  is  temporarily 
held  in  place  by  brads,  or  by  triangular  little 
snips  of  tin  which  may  be  obtained  from  any 
glazier,  and  then  it  is  firmly  secured  by 
means  of  putty.  A  sectional  view  of  the  win- 
dow-sash is  shown  in  Fig.  10.  As  a  sheet  of 
glass  i6"x2o"  is  not  readily  to  be  found,  and 
costs  something  to  buv,  we  may  find  it  advis- 
able to  divide  our  sash  in  two  by  means  of  a 
crosspiece  at  the  center,  as  shown.  If  we  use 
any  material  other  than  glass  for  our  windows, 
it  may  be  held  down  by  nailing  the  i"  strips 
over  it.  Guides  for  the  sash  to  slide  in  may 
be  made  of  a  couple  of  rails.  A, A,  Fig.  7,  and 
a  couple  of  overlapping  strips,  B,B, 

THE   COTTAGE   ROOF 

The  roof  of  the  cottage  may  be  made  exactly 
as  was  the  roof  of  the  barn.  We  shall  need 
three  gables,  one  at  each  end  and  one  in  the 
middle.  For  the  middle  one  we  had  better 
use  a  double  set  of  rafters,  so  as  to  provide 
a  broad  surface  for  joining  the  roof  boards 
if  they  are  not  long  enough  to  extend  the  full 
length  of  the  roof.  Now  that  we  have  a  miter- 
box,  we  can  cut  the  rafters  at  the  top  so  that 
they  will  fit  accurately,  provided  the  roof  has 
a  slant  of  45°.     The  rafters  should  be  about  3" 
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wide,  which  means  that  they  should  have  a 
length  of  4'-6",  so  as  to  provide  an  overhang  of 
a  foot  at  the  eaves.  Our  barn-roof  was  made 
without  any  very  careful  attention  to  water 
tightness.  This  will  not  do  for  the  cottages. 
The  roof  boards  may  be  lapped,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  Ti.  or  we  may  leave  them  flat,  as  in  the 
barn  roof,  and  cover  them  with  tar-paper.  An- 
other alternative  is  to  shingle  the  roof.  Mavbe 
we  can  pick  up  a  lot  of  old  shingles  from  some 
hovise  which  is  having  its  roof  renovated;  or  if 
we  have  a  large  number 
of  peach-baskets,  we 
can  use  the  thin  slabs 
in  the  baskets  for 
shingles.  Fig.  12  shows 
how  they  should  be 
laid,  each  course  break- 
ing joints  with  the 
course  of  shingles  it 
overlaps. 

For  the  chimney  of 
the  house  we  may  use 
a  small  box  with  two 
broad  notches  cut  in  it, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  13.  so 
that  it  will  fit  over  the 
peak  of  the  roof.  If 
the  roof  is  shingled, 
the  chimney  should  be 
nailed  fast  to  the  roof 
before  the  shingles  are 
laid. 

Before  placing  the 
roof  on  the  two  boxes 
we  should  cut  a  win- 
dow in  the  front  gable, 
and  it  produces  a  bet- 
ter effect  if  we  shingle 
the  gable.  It  will  add 
still  further  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  house 
if  the  corners  of  these 
shingles  are  cut  as  in- 
dicated in  Fig.  14. 

BUILDING  THE 
PORCH 

After  the  roof  has 
been  placed  on  the 
house  we  may  proceed 
with  the  construction 
of  the  porch.  One  of 
the  box  ends  may  be 
used   to  form   the  floor 


of  our  porch.  We  shall  need  three  posts  or  col- 
umns to  carry  the  porch  roof.  These  should  be 
at  least  2"  square  and  preferably  larger.  If 
we  have  no  wood  of  this  size,  we  can  build 
up  each  post  out  of  a  couple  of  1"  strips 
nailed  together.  These  posts  will  have  to 
be  toe-nailed  to  the  floor  of  the  porch :  that 
is.  they  must  be  fastened  by  means  of  nails 
driven  in  at  an  angle  through  the  sides  of  the 
posts  and  into  the  floor.  At  the  top  they  are 
fastened  to  a   frame,  as  indicated  in  Fig.   i;. 
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which  consists  of  a  2"  strip  in  front  and  two 
side  pieces  that  taper  from  a  width  of  5"  at 
the  face  of  the  house  to  2"  at  the  front  of  the 
porch.  On  this  frame  are  nailed  the  roof 
boards  of  the  porch.  These  ought  to  have  an 
overhang  of  three  or  four  inches  all  around, 
and  they  will  have  to  be  cut  away  near  the 
house  to  clear  the  eaves  of  the  main  roof. 

THE  BALUSTRADE 

The  construction  of  the  balustrade  around  the 
porch  is  shown  in  Figs.  16  and  17.  The  dis- 
tance between  posts  should  be  just  two  feet. 
For  the  balusters  we  shall  need  a  lot  of  i" 
pieces  of  wood  A.     They  should  be  24"  long. 

(To  be 


At  the  top  and  bottom  they  are  fitted  between 
strips  B,  B,  and  C,  C,  to  which  they  are  nailed 
fast.  Space  the  balusters  evenly,  and  the  best 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  fit  a  measuring-block 
between  each  pair  before  nailing  the  baluster 
in  place.  A  fancier  balustrade  may  be  made  by 
alternating  the  pieces  A  with  boards  D,  D, 
about  3"  wide,  as  shown  in  Fig.  17.  The  top 
and  bottom  strips,  B,  B,  C,  C,  must  be  two 
feet  long  to  fit  between  the  posts.  The  balus- 
trade is  fastened  to  the  posts  by  first  nailing 
blocks  E,  B,  to  the  posts  and  then  nailing  the 
strips  B  and  C  to  these  blocks.  A  rail,  F,  is 
then  nailed  on.  Nail  down  a  piece  of  wood 
about  2^"  wide  for  the  sill  of  the  door.  The 
door  is  then  hung  on  its  hinges. 

continued) 


BRIDGE-BUILDING    FOR    BOYS 

By   CHARLES   K.   TAYLOR 


MAKING  A  BOWSTRING  SPAN 

It  seems  a  long  time  ago  now,  but  once  upon 
a  rather  exciting  time  and  at  a  very  important 
point, — right  in  front  of  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
— Lieutenant  Sterns,  of  the  I02d  Engineers, 
ordered  a  bowstring  span  made.  So  an  engi- 
ner  sergeant  took  a  squad  or  two  and  built 
one.     He  told  me  about  it. 

Usually,  when  our  boys  had  to  build  things 
in  a  hurry  at  the  front,  they  did  n't  have  nice- 
ly cut  and  planed  timber  waiting  for  them. 
They  had  to  take  anything  they  could  get, 
from  telegraph  poles  to  remains  of  sheds,  and 
out  of  this  make  whatever  was  required  of 
them.     And  they  did  it ! 

But  this  engineer  sergeant  was  lucky.  He 
found  a  lot  of  cut  lumber, — just  the  stuff  for 
this  kind  of  span. — and  in  a  short  time  he  and 
his  men -had  it  put  together  and  thrown  across 
the  canal.  It  was  a  thirty-foot  span.  And  for 
the  "bowstrings"  he  used  stuff  something  like 
our  2-by-4  lumber,  only  this  was  more  like  2-by- 
6.  It  was  a  very  good  bridge  and  very  strong, 
as  spans  of  this  kind  are  when  well  made. 

The  sergeant  showed  me  the  sketches  he 
prepared  for  it.  In  fact,  he  gave  them  to  me, 
and  I  showed  them  to  some  young  men  like 
yourself — fellows  averaging  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  old.  And  so  they  thought  they 
would  try  their  hands  at  it.  They  got  hold  of 
some  2-by-4  stuff.  This,  as  you  doubtless 
knnw.  is  lumber  4  inches  wide.  2  inches  thigU, 


and  coming  in  pieces  from  12  to  24  feet  in 
length.  The  boys  found  some  about  18  feet 
long,  and  so  decided  on  a  16-foot  span. 

Now  you  will  see  in  the  photographs  that 
there  are  two  curves  in  a  bowstring  span,  an 
upper  and  a  lower  one.  They  are  both  the 
same  size.  If  you  are  to  have  a  16-foot  span, 
then,  to  find  the  curve,  you  will  need  a  cord 
twice  that  length,  or  32  feet.  In  other  words, 
for  a  bowstring  span,  to  find  the  proper  curve 
of  the  main  timbers,  you  will  need  to  make  on 
the  ground  a  circle  whose  radius  is  twice  the 
span.  So  if  you  have  a  lo-foot  span,  there 
must  be  20  feet  from  the  center  of  the  circle 
to  its  circumference.  If  this  sounds  like  too 
much  mathematics,  ask  your  brothers  or  sis- 
ters who  are  studying  geometry  to  explain. 

^    / 
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FIG.    I.       THE   BI^ACK    DOTS    INDICATE   THE    STAKES 

.  All  right.  For  a  16-foot  span,  our  boys  took 
a  32-foot  cord.  One  end  they  tied  to  a  stake 
in  the  ground,  and  with  the  other  end,  holding 
the  cord  tight,  they  made  a  circle,  driving  in 
3  strong  stake  everv  rouple  of  feet. 
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When    they    had 


about   eiarhteen    feet 


this  way,  they  took  a  cord   i6  feet  long, — the 

flength  of  their  span,  you  know, — and  with  this 

cut  oft  a  part  of  the  circle  they  had  been  mak- 


they  would  fellow  the  lines  of  the  curves  and  * 
meet  at  both  ends.    So  the  boys  pushed  with  all 
their  might  upon  two  timbers  of  proper  length, 
and  bent  them  right  along  the  lines  of  the  two 
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OXE   SIDE   OF   THE    FIRST    SPAN    (l6    FOOT)    COMPLETE 


ing,  holding  this  cord  straight 


(Fig.  I  gives 
the  idea.)  Then  they  moved  the  stake  that 
had  been  used  as  the  center  of  the  first  circle, 
and  drove  it  into  the  ground  at  a  new  place 
on  a  straight  line  with  its  former  position,  the 
line  passing  through  the  center  of  the  r6-foot 


FIRST    BOWSTRING    SPAN    IN    POSITION 

cord  and  the  new  place  as  far  from  this  center 
as  the  former  place  was.  From  this  new  place 
another  curve  was  drawn,  connected  with  the 
first  curve  at  both  ends,  and  along  this  curve 
stakes  were  likewise  driven  as  before.  This 
gives  us  now  tzco  curves  marked  out  by  stakes, 
and  meeting  each  other  at  each  end  of  a  16- 
foot  line. 

Xow  for  the  fun.    The  problem  was  to  bend 
the  2-by-4  timbers  around  those  stakes  so  that 


curves.  Then,  when  the  ends  were  brought 
together,  a  piece  of  board  was  nailed  to  them 
to  hold  them  in  position.  This  was  done  at 
both  ends.  These  two  timbers  now  presented 
the  upper  and  lower  curve  of  one  side  of  a 
bowstring  span.  Then,  to  hold  them  in  posi- 
tion, they  nailed  betw^een  the  two  curved  tim- 
bers uprights  made  of  boards  about  6  inches 
wide  and  an  inch  thick.  There  were  three  of 
these  uprights,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one 
each  side  of  the  middle,  about  half-way  be- 
tween that  and  th^  end.     To  these  uprights 


BRINGING   THE   ENDS    OF   THE   2-BY-4   PIECES    TOGETHER 

they    then    nailed    another    6-inch-wide    board, 
running-  from   one  end  of  the  construction  to 
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PRELIMINARY    3-FOOT    MODEL   OF    THE    BOWSTRING    SPAN 

the  Other,  thus  occupying  the  middle  of  what 
would  be  one  side  of  the  bridge.  Upon  this 
piece  the  floor  supports  were  to  be  nailed. 


ter  idea  of  how  it  looked  than  I  possibly  could 
in  words. 

And,  by  the  way,  I  should  have  told  you  that 
before  they  began  this  job,  they'  made — or 
rather  one  young  expert  did — a  little  model, 
three  feet  long,  of  the  bridge  they  expected 
to  construct.  And  this  is  wise,  for  it  enables 
one  to  see  the  principle  of  the  thing  before  it 
is  attempted. 

Well,  this  bridge  they  made  from  that  little 
model  was  so  strong  and  presentable  that  our 
fifteen-sixteen-year  group  decided  to  make  one 
equal  in  size  to  that  big  Hindenburg-Iine  one, 
and  even  "to  go  that  one  a  little  better"  by 
making  it  of  7/ntrimmed  stuff,  cut  in  the  woods. 


ONE    SIDE    OF    THE    SECOND    SPAN     (30    FOOT)     COMPLETE 


Finally,  they  nailed  on  two  diagonals,  as 
shown  in  the  photograph;  and  lifted  that  side 
up  from  the  stakes  and  put  it  aside  for  a  little 
while.  Then  they  constructed  a  second  side 
in  the  same  way.  Standing  this  one  up  on  its 
side,  they  brought  the  one  previously  com- 
pleted and  stood  it  parallel  to  the  second  one, 
four  feet  from  it  and  so  turned  that  the  two 
floor-support  boards  were  on  the  inside. 

Now  they  nailed  pieces  across  from  the  top 
of  one  floor  support  to  the  other  and  about  a 
foot  apart.  This  done,  they  had  a  series  of 
boards  reaching  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
all  on  the  same  level,  and  on  these  they 
nailed  two  12-inch-wide  boards  side  by  side 
for  the   foot-path. 

And  that  virtually  completed  the  i6-£oot 
bridge.  Its  young  builders  picked  it  up  bodily, 
getting  a  lot  of  other  boys  to  help,  and  put  it 
in  po'sition.     The  phntoeraph  nf  it  gives  a  bet- 


instead  of  standard  timbers  all  cut  and  planed ! 
So  they  made  a  30-foot  span  and  used  rough 
timber  for  all  but  the  floor-boards.  The  curved 
sides  were  made  of  red  maple,  and  I  assure 
you  it  took  quite  a  crowd  of  fellows  and  the 
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help  of  a  rope  slung  around  the  ends  to  get  made,  the  two  were  connected  with  rough  tim- 
these  great  timbers  to  bend  and  come  to-  bers  running  across  from  the  middle  of  the 
gether.     But  they  managed  it.     And  when  the      uprights  on  one  side  to  the  middle  of  the  cor- 
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SECOiND    SPAN    READY    TO    TAKE    To    THE    WATER 


ends  were  somehow  forced  to  meet,  they  were 
instantly  fastened  by  means  of  wire  binding. 
The  uprights  were  made  of  arbor-vitse  and 
also  of  red  maple,  only,  with  this  long  span, 
instead  of  having  three  uprights,  there  were 
nine,    with    proper    diagonals    between    them. 


responding  ones  on  the  other  side.  There  were 
no  floor-support  boards,  in  this  case,  to  which 
to  nail  them.  The  photographs  show  these 
cross-pieces  clearly,  and  on  these  the  floor  was 
laid.  Besides  these  cross-pieces  upon  which 
the  floor  was  to  rest,  they  made  some  diagonal 


SECOND  BOWSTRING  SPAN  IN  POSITION,  SHOWING  PIERS  ON   WHICH   II   RESTS 


When  the  first  side  was  completed  and  stood 
up,  the  boys  felt  proud  of  themselves.  It  was 
"some  job."  as  they  declared.    The  second  side 


bracing  between  the  two  sides  and  below  the 
floor  supports  to  keep  the  heavy  sides  from 
bending   inward    or   outward.      These    can   be 
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seen  clearly  in  the  photograph  of  the  finished 
bridge.  All  this  being  done,  they  called  all 
their  friends  and  by  main  strength  carried  this 
three-ton  bridge  down  to  the  water's-edge. 

Now  tkis  was  to  be  the  end  span  of  a  diving- 
pier,  the  depth  of  water  being  about  eight 
feet.  It  was  to  rest  upon  two  piers,  each  made 
with  four  corner  legs,  slanting  in,  and  strongly 
braced  with  boards  nailed  "crisscross."  On 
the  tops  of  the  posts,  from  one  to  another, 
were  pieces  of  2-by-4  stuff  for  the  bridge  to 
rest  on.  It  was  quite  a  task  to  place  these 
heavy  supports  in  the  water,  in  the  proper 
place,  because,  when  it  came  to  placing  the  one 
farthest  out,  the  water  w^as  well  over  the  heads 
of  the  boys.  This  was  accomplished  handily, 
however,  and  rocks  were  piled  on  top  to  keep 
them  down  until  the  weight  of  the  span  would 
come  into  play.  Then  the  crowd,  in  swnm- 
ming-tights,  lifted  the  span  into  the  water, 
where  the  far  end  floated,  though  the  shore 
end  reached  the  bottom.  Now  to  get  it  on  top 
of  the  outer  support.  For  this  a  kind  of  hoist- 
ing apparatus  called  "sheers"  was  made.  Two 
long  and  strong  poles  were  procured,  and  their 
tops  wired  together.  To  these  were  fastened 
a  strong  chain  and  also  a  long,  strong  wire. 
These  poles  were  stood  up  in  the  water,  strad- 


ports.  All  being  ready,  the  twenty  lads  gave 
one  strong  pull,  and  up  came  the  far  end  of 
the  span.  When  it  was  high  enough,  it  took 
only  a  strong  shove  in  the  rear  to  push  it  up 
on  the  outward  support.  This  being  done, 
the  impromptu  derrick  was  removed,  and  the 
boys — all  of  them^standing  in  the  water, 
lifted  the  shore  end  of  their  span  on  to  the 
shoreward  support. 

This  done,  they  put  down  a  floor.  First  2- 
by-4  timbers  were  stretched  along  the  floor 
supports  of  the  span,  about  2.V2  feet  apart. 
Short  boards  were  nailed  across  from  one 
2-by-4  to  the  other,  and  on  these  was  laid  the 
footway — pairs  of  12-inch  boards  placed  side 
by  side.  And  when  it  was  done, — a  very  beau- 
tiful span  indeed,  and  remarkably  strong, — the 
juvenile  builders  thought  they  had  "gone  the 
Hindenburg  Line  one  better,"  as  they  put  it, 
only  there  were  no  whiz-bangs  or  machine- 
guns  to  make  it  almost  too  exciting. 

Here  's  the  important  point  for  you.  The 
bowstring  span  is  a  very  beautiful  one;  it  is 
also  very  strong  and  is  considered  hard  to 
make :  but  our  fifteen-  and  sixteen-year  lads — 
all  six  of  them — showed-  what  boys  of  that  age 
can  do.  Perhaps  you  might  like  to  take  a  hand 
at  it  yourself. 


A   MODEI.   OF  AN    X-BRIDGE,    STRONG   ENOUGH    TO    STAND  ON 


dling  the  span  and  leaning  outward  toward 
the  deep  end.  The  long  wire,  passed  over  a 
crotch  of  a  handy  tree,  was  fastened  to  a  rope, 
and  twenty  fellows  grabbed  that  rope.  The 
poles  were  now  let  slowly  down  till  they  leaned 
low  over  the  far  end  of  the  span,  and  then  the 
chain  was  ma(de  fast  to  some  of  the  floor  sup- 


AN  "X"  FOOT-BRIDGE 

This  is  an  easy  kind  of  foot-bridge  to  make, 
and  very  strong,  too— much  stronger  than  you 
would  think  it  to  be  when  you  see  it.  Why,  I 
knew  some  youngsters  who  built  a  few  spans 
of    this    kind    of    bridge    in    model    size — oh, 
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quite  small-just  to  get  the  '-hang"  of  it.  And 
even  these  little  models  xvere  so  strong  that 
••quite  big  fellows"  could  stand  on  them. 

It  is  usually  a  good  plan  to  build  a  small 
model,  first,  of  anything  you  want  to  make. 
It  gives  vou  the  structural  idea  so  well. 

/.aw  s'ome  long  and  fairly  high  "X^  bridges 
"over  there,-  and  there  was  not  one  that  could 
not  have  been  built  by   fellows  of  your  age. 

Here  's  the  way  to  make  one. 


BRIDGE-BUILDING  FOR  BOYS 
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run  boards  or  some  other  kind  of  footway  from 
the  shore  out  to  the  cross-bar  and  nail  them 
to  the  bar,  making  the  floor  of  your  bridge. 
The  other  end  of  this  floor  is  fastened  to 
stakes  driven  deep  into  the  ground.  If  the 
bridge  is  to  be  a  short  one,  these  shore  anchors 
will  keep  the  bridge  from  slipping  forward  or 
backward.  If  it  is  a  long  bridge,— say  of  25 
feet  or  more,-then  you  will  need  special 
,t  nave  ucc.  ^^-^  -.•      -  cross-braces  to  prevent  such  a  sHpping.   These 

Here  's  the  wav  to  make  one.  ^^^  ^^.jjl  ^^^^^^  by  fastening  poles  from  the 

First  of  all.  study  the  place  that  your  bridge      .^^^^^^^^  ^ .  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^pp^.t  of  the 
is  going  to  span.     The  supports  will  be  abot.t      ^^^^^^^^^  ^^,^^^^^i„g  this  right  across. 


\ 


.ix'feet  apart,  and  vou  must  know  just  how 
high  each  will  have -to  be  from  the  bottom  to 

*  EaSf  Kpp^rtof  this  bridge  looks  Itke  a  let- 

ter  X.    Only  when  you 

have  the  two  poles  for 

your  X  and  have  them 

bound   tightly   together 

in  the  middle  by  wnre 

or  rope,  or  have  them 

securely    bolted     or 

spiked,    then   you   bind 

or   spike   a   cross-piece 

to  the  two  upper  arms 

of  the  X  at  the  distance 

from   the  bottom   of   it 

that  the   floor  of  your 

bridge    is   to   be    above 

the  bottom  of  the 

stream.    You  can  usu- 
ally   guess    how    long 

the  two  poles  must  be 

so  that,  when  they  are 

crossed   and    stood   up. 

the    cross-bar    fastened 

to  the  upper  arms  will 

be  at  the  right  height 


next,  and  continuing  this  right  across. 

Your  floors  can  be  made  of  simple  boards 
nailed  to  the  cross-bars.  But  a  better  floor  is 
made  with  "duck-boards."     We  have  already 


kldelv    made   X-BRIDGE,  PR-\CT1C.\L 


SIZE 


at  the  right  height.  described  a  duck-board,  though  not  by  name 

Each  support  then  will  look    ike  a  letter  X^  ^'^''^l^^  .^ese  bv  placing  two  2-by-4  pieces 

with  a  bar  across  the  top.     Also^  you  should  Jo'.  make  the  P^      ^.^^    ^^^     ^    .^^^^^ 

have  a  vertical  bar.  fastened  to  the  upper  and  parallel  ^^o    ^^J 

-    _r    „„^    c.;^^     oi-   thcW   ends,   and  apart.     -\aii  sirips 


nave  a  vciin-di  u/qx.  -"- —  ^^ 

lower  arms  of  one  side,  at  their  ends,  and 
standing  three  feet  higher  than  the  X.  so  that 
when  the  X  is  stood  upright,  this  vertical 
oiece  will  come  about  three  feet  above  the 
floor  and  at  one  sfde  of  it;  then,  by  placing 
ropes  from  the  vertical  pole  of  one  X  to  the 
next,  vou  get  a  kind  of  hand-rail  that  will  add 
to    the    security    of    those    who    may    use    the 

bridge.  .  , 

So,  finallv.  each  support  is  an  X,  with  a  t^ar 


apart.  Nail  strips  of  wood  from  one  to  the 
other-4-  or  6-inch  stuff-and  on  these  latter 
vou  nail  your  two  parallel  floor-boards,  turn- 
ing the  whole  duck-board  over  when  finished, 
and  -'clenching"  the  nails  underneath. 

Perhaps  sometime  I  can  tell  you  the  story 
of  a  bridge  made  with  two  duck-boards  and 
one  support  in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  all 
put  together  while  a  German  machine-gun 
•put-put-puttcd"  with  all  its  might,  and  a  big. 


So,  finallv.  each  support  is  an  X,  with  a  bar  f  "^:J"  "^      ' .  ,         ^    waddled    up    and    sat 

acros's  the  'top.  and  a  vertical  pole  fastened  at  dignified    Bntisl^^  tank^^.^^^    ^^^  P^^.^^  ^^^_ 

the  side-and  always  on  the  same  side.  clo^^n                    ^                        ^^^^^^^    ^^    ^^^ 

When    you   have   your    supports    all   made  P^""j  .J^^/;'^^  ;°d"ck-board  contraption, 

place  the  first  one  six  feet  from  the  bank,  and  Yanks     and  their  aucK 
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FOR  BOYS  WHO  DO  THINGS 


A  "TRIPOD"  FOOT-BRIDGE 

Wki.i,,  this  kind  of  foot-bridge  has  a  number  of 
supports,  the  number  depending  on  the  dis- 
tance the  bridge  has  to  cover,  the  supports  be- 
ing, on  an  average,  about  six  feet  apart.  And 
each  support  is  a  "tripod."  Only  two  of  its 
legs  are  on  the  ground,  however,  for  the  third 
one  slants  back  and  joins  the  support  immedi- 
ately back  of  it  at  the  height  of  the  bridge 
floor.  Here  's  the  way  to  build  one  of  the 
"tripods." 

Find,  or  estimate,  how  deep  the  water  is 
where  the  bridge  is  to  stand,  allow  for  the 
floor  to  be  at  least  a  foot  or  two  higher  than 
the  water,  add  about  nine  feet  to  that,  and 
you  get  the  length  of  the  two  poles  that  stand 
on  the  bottom.  The  pole  that  slants  back  to 
the  next  support  does  not  have  to  be  of  any 
special  length,  provided  only  that  it  is  long 
enough  to  reach  the  next  tripod  on  a  level 
vAth  the  bridge  floor. 

When  you  have  your  three  poles,  fasten  the 
small  ends  of  them  together.  This  can  be 
done  with  wire  or  with  strong  rope.  The  boys 
I  mentioned  did  it  with  wire  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick.  I  know  one  group  that  used  wire 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  tliough  it  takes  a 
lot  of  strength  and  skill  to  bend  this  tightly. 


from  the  shore.  Push  the  two  long  legs  of  the 
tripod  out  from  the  shore  and  along  the  bot- 
tom until  they  are  the  proper  distance  out; 
then,  by  pushing  on  the  remaining  pole,  stand 
the  tripod  upright.  (That  is,  the  two  long 
poles  must  be  upright.  The  third  pole  will 
then  rest  on  the  bank.  At  that  spot  drive  in  a 
strong  stake,  and  bind  the  slanting  pole  to  it.) 

Upon  what  are  you  going  to  rest  the  floor  ? 
Well,  remember  that  your  floor  is  supposed  to 
be  at  least  a  foot  higher  than  the  water.  Of 
course,  if  you  are  starting  from  a  high  bank, 
you  will  need  your  floor  that  much  higher. 
Well,  before  placing  your  tripod,  you  should 
have  bound  or  nailed  to  the  two  upright  legs 
a  cross-beam  of  some  strong,  rough  stuff  at 
just  the  height  from  the  lower  ends  of  the  two 
long  legs  that  you  will  want  the  floor  to  be. 

Your  first  tripod  in  place,  on  a  level  with 
the  bank  is  this  cross-bar.  So  you  stretch  a 
strong  board  or  two  from  the  shore  to  that 
bar  and  bind  or  nail  the  boards  to  the  bar.  A 
stronger  platform  can  be  made  by  placing  two 
2-by-4  pieces    from   shore   to   cross-bar,   then, 


after    nailin^ 


from 


of    the 


.g,  cross-pieces  irom  one 
lengths  to  the  other  at  frequent  intervals, 
finally  nail  your  boards  to  these  cross-pieces. 
However  you  do  it,  when  you  first  tripod 
is  standing  and  has  a  platform  connecting  it 
with  the  shore,  you  place  your  second  tri- 
pod    by      pushing     its 


longest  legs 


TWO   SECTIONS   OF  A   TRIPOD    FOOT-BRIDGE.   WITH    DUCK-BOARD    FLOOR 


Fasten    these    ends    together    strongly    and    so 
that  the  wire  will  not  slip. 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  you  are  beginning 
such  a  bridge,  and  that  you  have  made  the 
first  tripod,  which  is  to  stand,  say,  six  feet  out 


out  ahead 
until  they  rest  on  the 
bottom  the  proper  dis- 
tance out,  and  then  you 
stand  this  one  up 
straight,  as  you  did  the 
previous  one,  by  push- 
ing on  the  third  and 
shorter  pole.  You  see, 
this  pole  must  be  bound 
to  "the  other  two  strong- 
ly, and  yet  sufiiciently 
loose  to  permit  being 
slanted  backward.  The 
second  tripod  standing 
straight,  the  short  pole 
is  then  fastened  to  an 
end  of  the  cross-bar 
of  the  first  tripod.  Then 
(the  second  tripod  hav- 
ing its  cross-bar  al- 
ready nailed  or  bound  on  at  the  proper  height 
above  the  water)  you  can  continue  your  plat- 
form out  to  it.  By  adding  tripod  after  tripod, 
you  can  cross  a  wide  or  rapid  stream,  and  you 
will  have  a  very  strong  bridge. 


THE  QUEEN'S  MESSENGER 


BY  LELIA  ENDERS 


Fairy  Rose-LEaf  was  tired  out — so  tired  that 
she  had  to  drink  two  buttercups  full  of  clear, 
pure  dew  before  she  had  strength  enough  to 
decide  what  would  be  the  best  way  to  help  lit- 
tle Jane. 

"I  love  Janey,"  said  Fairy  Rose-leaf.  "She 
is  so  pretty  and  she  really  has  a  good  heart ; 
but  she  is  very  careless.  Every  time  that  she 
takes  a  walk  into  the  woods,  she  thoughtlessly 
hurts  some  of  my  dearest  friends.  I  think  that 
a  visit  to  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  to-night 
would  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  for  her." 

A  great,  shiny,  golden  ball  came  out  of  the 
sea  as  Fairy  Rose-leaf  jumped  from  the  'oad- 
stool  where  she  had  been  sitting  and  flew  away 
to  Janey's  home. 

Everybody  in  the  house  was  in  bed  asleep, 
and  the  door  of  Janey's  room  was  closed.  But 
Fairy  Rose-leaf  made  herself  very  thin,  and 
crept  through  the  keyhole. 

Janey  was  sleeping  soundly,  and,  oh,  how 
dear  and  lovable  she  looked  in  her  little  night- 
dress !  One  small  hand  lay  outside  on  the 
counterpane,  and  Fairy  Rose-leaf  kissed  it 
before  she  took  hold  of  it. 

"Come,  Janey,"  she  said,  "the  moonbeams 
are  waiting  to  carry  us  to  the  Queen  of  the 
Fairies,  who  is  holding  court  to-night  just  for 
you." 

"Oh,  goody !  goody !"  cried  little  Jane  as 
she  slipped  her  fingers  into  Fairy  Rose-leaf's 
hand :  and  away  they  went  to  the  forest. 


When  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  saw  the 
shiny  path  of  the  moonbeams  draw  near,  she 
arose,  and  stepped  from  her  pearly  throne. 

Smiling,    she    said    in    a    soft,    sweet   voice : 

"Janey  dear,  I  am  so  glad  to  know  you !  It 
was  good  of  Fairy  Rose-leaf  to  bring  you  to 
see  me.  Come,  sit  beside  me  on  the  throne ; 
for  I  want  to  tell  you  some  of  the  things  I 
see  as  I  fly  about  my  great  green  forest.  And, 
Janey  dear,  if  you  will  tell  your  playmates 
about  these  things,  I  will  make  you  my  official 
messenger  to  the  real  children." 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  them.  Your  Maj- 
esty !"  replied  Janey,  very  much  delighted. 

"That  is  kind  of  you,"  answered  the  queen. 
"Now  I  shall  tell  you  about  to-day. 

"As  I  was  passing  by  a  wild-blackberry  bush 


this  morning. 


I 


saw  a  gorgeous   orange-and- 


brown  butterfly  fluttering  helplessly  on  the 
ground.  It  was  so  pretty ;  but,  Janey  dear,  the 
poor  creature  had  a  sad,  lonely  look  in  its  ej^es. 

"'What  is  the  matter,  butterfly?'  I  asked. 

"  'Oh,'  said  the  butterfly,  in  a  trembling 
voice,  'I  was  visiting  a  wild  rose,  a  little  while 
ago,  when  a  real  child  came  from  behind  and 
roughly  seized  me  with  its  hand.  I  tried  hard 
to  get  free,  and  at  last  succeeded;  but  in 
deing  so  I  broke  one  of  my  wings.  Never 
again  shall  I  fly  from  pretty  flower  to  pretty 
flower,  gathering  honey  !  Now  I  must  be  a 
cripple  for  the  rest  of  my  life.' 

"I  had  gone  only  a  little  farther  when  I  met 
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THE  QUEEN'S   MESSENGER 


some  flaming-red  wood-lilies  and  some  beau- 
tiful Black-eyed  Susans.  They  were  wilting 
and  dying  in  the  hot  sun.  The  poor  flowers, 
Janey  dear,  had  been  thoughtlessly  torn  up  by 
their  very  roots,  and  then  thrown  aside.  Now 
they  would  never  he  able  to  grow  again  ! 

"Still  farther  along  I  met  a  bird  whose  back 
was  as  blue  as  the  sky  and  whose  breast  was 
as  brown  as  the  earth.  He  was  not  singing 
merrily,  as  he  should  have  been. 


'just  then  the  faint  tinkle  of   fairy  blue-bells   sounded 


"'What  is  the  trouble,  bluebird?'  I  asked. 

"  'Oh,'  said  the  bluebird,  'it  is  the  real  chil- 
dren again  !  I  was  singing  a  song  to  the  ferns 
and  mosses  a  few  minutes  ago,  when  I  heard. a 
real  child  say:  'There  's  a  lovely  bluebird!  Let 
us  catch  him  for  Mother !' 

"  'I  spread  my  wings  just  in  time  and  flew 
to  the  highest  branch  of  the  willow-tree,  where 


I  was  safe.  But  T  'm  still  all  of  a  tremble. 
Dear  Queen,  why  is  it  that  real  children 
want  to  catch  everything  with  their  hands? 
Don't  they  know  that  beautiful  pictures  of 
bees,  butterflies,  and  Hovvers  can  be  caught  with 
their  bright  eyes;  diat  wonderful  songs  and 
sounds  of  birds  and  insects  can  be  caught  with 
their  listening  ears;  and  diat  the  feeling  that 
it  is  good  to  be  alive  and  moving  can  be 
caught  with  their  happy  hearts"  " 

Just  then  the  faint  tin- 
kle of  fairy  blue-bells 
sounded.  "I  can  tell  you 
no  more  to-night,  Janey 
dear,"  said  the  queen,  "for 
it  is  time  for  the  dance. 
Come,  you  shall  be  our 
guest  of  honor !" 

In  less  than  a  second, 
hundreds  of  fairies,  with 
long  golden  hair  and 
beautiful  dresses  of  rain- 
bow colors,  came  flitting 
and  tripping  from  every- 
where. They  ran  among 
the  blades  of  grass  and 
skipped  from  one  flower 
to  the  other  until  their 
beloved  queen  came  forth, 
leading  little  Jane  by  the 
hand. 

Then  all  was  still. 
"Beloved  fairies,"  said 
the  queen,  sweetly,  "I  have 
told  dear  Janey  how  she 
can  bring  happiness  to  our 
friends  and  to  us,  and  she 
is  going  to  tell  her  play- 
mates; so  let  us  make  her 
our  official  messenger  to 
■  the  'real  children." 

"Lovely!  lovely!"  cried 
the  fairies  as  they  bowed 
to  Janey  and  clapped  their 
fairy  hands   together. 

Fairy  Rose-leaf,"  con- 
tinued the  queen,  "be- 
cause you  have  brought 
Janey  dear  to  us,  I  will  ask  you  to  present  her 
with  the  messenger's  crown  of  honor." 

Fairy  Rose-leaf  came  forward.  Gently  she 
placed  a  crowil  of  sweet-smelling  honeysuckle, 
wet  with  sparkling  dew,  on  Jane's  curly  head, 
and  immediately  the  fairy  orchestra  began  to 
play,  and  joining  hands,  the  fairies  formed  a 
ring  about  her.     Tripping  lightly  on  the  tips 


THE  QUEEN'S   MESSENGER 


•she    placed    a    CROWN'     OF     SWEET-SMELLING    HONEYSUCKLE 


ON    JANE  S    CURLV    HEAD 


of  their  tiny  toes,  they  danced  around  and 
around,  faster  and  faster  and  faster  over  the 
soft  g^een  grass. 

Suddenly  a  slender  streak  appeared  in  the 
east!  The  fairy  ring  broke;  and  little  Jane 
fell  down  on  a  four-leaf  clover! 

"Ha-ha-ha-ha  !"  laughed  she. 

And  there  she  was  in  her  own  little  bed  at 
home,  while  just  outside  of  the  window,  in  the 
warm  sunshine,  a  merry  little  bird  was  singing 
her  a  glad  good-morning  song! 

Janey  caught  the   delightful   song  with   her 


^.,--\Ex>iaa^3scG^2''<'^«i:f^C7v 


listening  ears,  but  had  no  desire  whatever  to 
catch  the  light-hearted  songster  with  her 
hands.  As  her  mother  came  into  the  room 
to  waken  her,  she  cried  out  excitedly : 

"Mother,  I  have  just  come  back  from  visit- 
ing the  fairies,  and  tbey  have  made  me  their 
'ficial  messenger  to  the  real  children!" 

Her  mother  smiled  and  looked  somewhat 
doubtful :  but  after  breakfast,  when  she  heard 
Taney  telling  her  playmates  how  they  could 
"make  the  dear  fairies  and  the  fairies'  friends 
happy,  she  knew  that  it  was  so. 


CHILDREN'S  BOOK-WEEK 

St.  Nicholas  boys  and  girls  will  have  an  opportunity  this  month  to  do  a  great  public  service. 
At  the  American  Booksellers'  Convention  in  Boston  last  May,  it  was  resolved  that  a  week 
should  be  set  aside  in  the  autumn  and  devoted  to  the  display  of  children's  books,  with  the  slo- 
gaH,  "More  books  in  the  home  !"  And  at  the  American  Library  Association's  Convention  at  As- 
bury  Park  in  June,  the  children's  section  passed  a  resolution  heartily  supporting  this  movement. 

The  time  selected  for  this  noteworthy  enterprise  was  the  week  beginning  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 10,  and  ending  with  Saturday,  November  15.  The  campaign  has  been  so  thoroughly 
planned  and  organized  that  the  earnest  workers  for  "more  books  in  the  home"  may  expect 
to  receive  during  these  six  days  the  utmost  assistance  and  cooperation  from  their  local  news- 
papers, clergymen,  and  Boy  Scout  leaders.  Indeed,  it  is  hoped  that  all  the  public-spirited 
men,  women,  and  young  folk  in  every  communitv  will  then  concentrate  their  time  and  atten- 
tion upon  the  one  object  of  bringing  children's  books,  and  the  subject  of  good  reading,  to  the 
attention  of  boys  and  girls  and  their  parents.  To  this  end.  morever,  the  book-stores  of  the 
country  will  be  given  over  during  the  week  to  exhibitions  of  children's  books  and  talks  by 
friends  of  the  cause ;  while  librarians  will  enlist  all  in  assuring  every  child  a  library  card. 

Meanwhile,  St.  Nicholas,  like  other  monthly  magazines,  gladly  does  its  part  by  calling 
the  attention  ©f  its  readers  in  advance  to  this  great  project,  and  urging  them,  one  and  all, 
to  do  their  utmost  in  aid  of  the  Children's  Book- Week.  The  magazine  also  requested  Miss 
Annie  Carrol  Moore  to  contribute  an  article  upon  the  subject,  which  we  heartily  commend  to 
old  and  young.  The  whole  household  is  deeply  interested  in  this  movement,  for  "more  books 
in  the  home"  means  not  only  entertainment  for  the  passing  hour,  but  a  great  impetus  toward 
establishing  the  life-long  happiness  of  a  love  of  books  and  the  habit  of  reading.  This  is  a  not- 
able and  a  national  campaign,  and  we  appeal  to  St.  Nicholas  boys  and  girls  to  visit  the  book- 
stores with  their  parents  and  friends  during  Children's  Book-Week,  as  suggested  by  our  cover- 
design  this  month,  and  to  strive  to  swell  the  success  of  the  great,  concerted  drive  for  "More 
books  in  the  home." — Editor, 


MAKING  YOUR  OWN  LIBRARY 

By  ANNIE  CARROLL  MOORE 

Supervisor   of   Work    with    Children,    New    York    Public    Library. 


In  the  Children's  Room  of  the  great  library 
which  stands  at  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Forty-second  Street  in  New  York  City, 
you  will  find  a  fat  little  volume  bound  in  faded 
red  and  gold,  bearing  on  the  fly-leaf  this  in- 
inscription : 


""■s^aj 


The  book  is  accounted  one  of  the  chief  treas- 
ures of  this  children's  library,  not  because  of 
the  authorship,  although  the  writer,  Samuel  G. 
Goodrich,  was  well  known  in  his  day   for  his 


tales  from  history  and  travel;  nor  yet  for  its 
contents,  "Peter  Parley's  Tales  about  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,"  which  may 
amuse,  but  have  long  ceased  to  charm  or  in- 
form the  boy  and  girl  readers :  the  little  book 
is  valued  because  it  held  a  place  in  a  library 
made  long  ago  in  Scotland  by  the  boy  who  was 
to  write  "Treasure  Island,"  "Kidnapped,"  and 
"The  Child's  Garden  of  Verses." 

With  some  books  there  remain  associations 
of  time  and  place  and  of  other  books,  as  well 
as  of  the  personalities  of  their  readers;  the 
Stevenson  "Peter  Parley"  is  such  a  book.  It 
belonged  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  from  his 
sixth  birthday,  and  many  of  its  illustrations 
are  crudely  colored  bv  his  childish  hand.  It 
stood  on  the  same  shelr  with  his  copy  of  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe,"  and  we  know  it  was  one  of  the 
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books  he  carried  to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  for 
on  the  end-paper  is  pasted  this  label" 

From    the    Library    of    Robert    Louis    Stevenson 
At  Vailima. 

When  the  Stevenson  library  of  books  and 
manuscripts  was  sold,  his  copy  of  "Peter  Par- 
ley's Tales"  passed  into  the  library  of  the  chil- 
dren of  New  York.  It  seems  to  us,  especially 
on  his  birthday,  as  if  he  might  have  placed  it 
there  himself  as  a  perpetual  reminder  that 
books  loved  in  childhood  should  go  with  us  in 
our  pilgrimage  through  the  world. 

How  often  these  books,  or  stories  out  of 
them,  are  carried  only  in  half-memories. 
"Have  you  ever  come  upon  a  story  called 
'William,  the  Woodcutter'?"  asked  a  British 
naval  commander  visiting  our  children's  li- 
brary just  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 
"It  is  a  story  of  wolves  that  I  remember  read- 
ing with  great  delight  when  a  lad,  but  I  've 
never  been  able  to  find  it  since  I  grew  up.  I 
would  give  anything  to  read  it  now."  Rarely 
do  we  meet  the  man  or  woman  who  has  kept 
intact  the  books  of  childhood  and  youth  and 
given  them  their  place  in  a  library  of  mature 
years.  If  we  hold  it  true  that  "authors  are  to 
their  readers  little  new  worlds  to  be  explored," 
how  interesting  it  becomes  to  look  back  over 
the  books  we  read  and  re-read  and  associate 
with  our  earliest  birthday  and  Christmas  recol- 
lections ! 

"The  Christmas  Tree,"  of  Dickens,  David 
Coppcriidd  "reading  for  dear  life,"  Jo  March 
crying  over  the  "Heir  of  Redclyffe"  in  a  Con- 
cord garret,  bring  back  memories  of  books  to 
all  of  us.  But  what  of  the  books  themselves — 
those  books  which  delighted  us  from  the  time 
we  discovered  that  pictures  could  tell  stories? 
Where  are  they  and  what  were  they? 

At  a  primitive  mountain  inn  far  up  in  tfee 
land  of  the  Frost  Giants  we  found,  in  the 
summer  of  1912,  a  copy  of  "Little  Lord  Faunt- 
leroy"  in  the  Norwegian  language.  On  the  fly- 
leaf was  the  name  of  the  proprietor,  the  only 
English-speaking  person  in  the  place.  His  boy- 
hood had  been  spent  in  Minnesota,  and  he  had 
read  the  story  there  in  English.  Coming  in  one 
day  from  a  long  tramp  over  the  snow-fields, 
we  picked  up  the  book,  and,  as  we  began  to 
read,  sitting  in  the  glow  of  that  glorious  sun- 
shine, we  seemed  to  be  holding  a  much  larger 
and  a  very  friendly  and  familiar  book,  bound 
in  red  and  black  and  gold,  volume  thirteen  of 
?T.  Nicholas,  in  which  we  first  read  the  story. 


St.  Nicholas  might  well  be  called  the  fore- 
runner of  children's  libraries,  since  so  many  of 
the  favorite  books  of  boys  and  girls  first  ap- 
peared within  its  hospitable  covers.  In  the 
children's  room  of  the  public  library  in  Chris- 
tiana we  had  already  seen  not  only  "Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy,"  but  "Little  W^omen,"  "Re- 
becca of  Sunnybrook  Farm,"  "Hans  Brinker," 
"Tom  Sawyer,"  and  many  another  familiar 
title  translated  into  the  Norwegian  language. 

This  idea  of  special  rooms  for  children  in 
the  free  libraries  of  cities  and  towns  origin- 
ated, you  know,  in  America,  about  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  has  since  been  adopted  to  some 
extent  in  European  countries. 

Of  course  no  community  library  ever  can 
or  will  take  the  place  of  a  personal  library 
formed  by  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  money  to 
spend  for  books.  And  every  boy  and  girl,  by 
gift  or  by  their  earnings,  should  have  money 
with  which  to  buy  books  of  their  own  and  suit- 
able book-shelves  on  which  to  keep  them.  The 
training  in  judgment,  discrimination,  and  sense 
of  values  acquired  in  making  a  thoughtful  se- 
lection is  of  lasting  benefit,  and  the  habits  of 
careful  handling  and  good  arrangement  of 
books  can  be  formed  in  no  other  way. 

We  would  by  no  means  advocate  that  boys 
and  girls  should  have  no  books  given  to  them. 
That  would  mean  cruelty  to  parents,  to  devoted 
uncles,  aunts,  and  friends.  Rather,  we  are  in- 
clined to  urge  the  thoughtful  giving  of  books 
the  year  round,  instead  of  heaping  them  too 
high  at  Christmas  and  on  birthdays.  In  our 
own  experience,  the  unexpected  gift  of  a  well- 
timed  book  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  St.  Nicho- 
las Eve  (December  fifth),  St.  Valentine's  Day, 
May  Day,  or  Hallowe'en  has  proved  a  great 
delight.  Biographies  of  Lincoln,  Washington, 
Grant,  and  Roosevelt  may  well  be  associated 
with  the  birthdays  of  these  great  men ;  his- 
tories of  America  and  of  European  countries 
would  often  be  more  acceptable  if  they  were 
associated  with  the  myths,  legends,  and  folk- 
tales of  the  Northern,  Southern  or  Oriental 
countries. 

Books  dealing  with  the  sciences,  inventions, 
handicraft,  games,  sports,  and  out-of-door  life 
usually  make  a  very  definite  and  insistent 
appeal,  and  should  be  given  ivhcn  they  are 
wanted  rather  tlian  before  or  afterward.  In 
determining  the  psychological  moment  at 
which  to  give  one  book  or  another,  the  chil- 
dren's room  of  the  public  library  so  constantly 
acts  as  a  clearing-house  not  only  for  the  boys 
and  girls,  their  parents,  teachers,  and  friends. 
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but  for  the  authors,  artists,  publishers,  and 
booksellers,  that  we  venture  to  suggest  some 
general  principles  of  book  selection  and  pur- 
chase for  the  making  of  a  library. 

I — Buy  only  those  books  of  which  you 
have  first-hand  knowledge  and  which  are 
going  to  mean  something  to  you  at  the 
time  they,  are  bo^.ight.  Books  should  sat- 
isfy desires  or  supply  needs. 

II — Considerations  in  the  selection  of 
books : 

Author.  Has  he  or  she  the  ability  to 
write  interestingly? 

Subject.  What  is  the  book  about?  Is 
it  well  written?  If  a  book  of  information, 
is  it  accurate?  If  a  story,  is  it  original? 
Is  this  the  best  book  on  the  subject  for 
your  library  at  this  time? 

Artist  or  illustrator.  Do  the  pictures 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  book  ?  Has  the 
artist  interpreted  the  text? 

Typography.  Is  the  book  printed  in 
type  that  is  easy  to  read? 

Paper.  The  quality  of  paper  used  has 
very  much  to  do  with  the  legibility  of  the 
text,  with  the  effect  of  the  illustrations, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  book. 

Binding.    Is  the  book  well  put  together? 
If  bound  in  more  than  one  color,  choose 
the  color  you  like  best. 
In  the  first  volume  of  St.  Nicholas  (1873) 
there  is  an  illustrated  story  called  "Making  a 
Library"     that     we    have     remembered     from 
childhood.     Little  Charlotte,  on  a  visit  to  her 
uncle,  discovers  that  the  books  on  the  upper 
shelves  of  his  library  are  not  real  ones.    "They 
were  nothing  but  pasteboard  boxes  made  like 
books  and  with  the  names  printed  in  gold  let- 
ters ©n  the  backs."     Charlotte's  uncle,"  we  are 
told,  "was  an  uneducated  man  who  had  sud- 
denly become  rich.     He  wanted  his  house  to 


have  a  fine  library  in  it,  but  as  he  did  not  care 
for  reading  or  for  spending  much  money  on 
books  that  would  be  of  no  use  to  him,  he  had 
these  mock  books  made,  and  they  looked  just 
as  well  on  the  upper  shelves  as  real  ones."  One 
day  when  Charlotte  was  playing  house  she  de- 
termined to  make  a  library  of  her  own  of  these 
big  books,  which  she  could  throw  down  so 
easily  as  she  climbed  from  shelf  to  shelf.  In 
passing  the  cradle  where  the  baby  was  sleep- 
ing, Charlotte  let  several  books  slip  from  the 
great  pile  she  was  carrying.  If  they  had  been 
real  books  the  baby  would  have  been  killed,  the 
story  runs,  but  they  were  all  so  light  that  the 
baby  was  unharmed.  The  baby  did  wake  up, 
however,  and  cried  his  loudest,  to  the  undoing 
of  Charlotte's  uncle.  "It  now  became  known 
just  what  sort  of  a  library  Uncle  Harry  had." 

The  artist  who  illustrated  the  story  added  to 
the  dramatic  force  of  the  situation.  He  drew 
a  little  girl  who  might  be  the  great-aunt  of 
Peter  Newell's  child  who  feared  "the  Flowers 
— ^they  are  wild"  carrying  a  pile  of  books  ex- 
tending high  above  her  head,  from  which  sev- 
eral are  falling  about  the  cradle. 

We  were  old  enough  when  we  read  the  story 
to  make  immediate  application  of  it,  and  we 
never  failed  to  assure  ourselves  that  the  books 
were  real  in  the  libraries  we  visited.  But  there 
came  a  day  when  we  learned  that  some  books 
may  be  as  great  a  sham  as  the  pasteboard 
boxes  of  Charlotte's  uncle. 

Children's  Book  Week,  which  we  celebrate 
November  10-15,  is,  we  trust,  the  sign  and 
promise  of  a  new  day  in  which  mo-re  thought 
will  be  given  to  the  selection  and  purchase  of 
books  for  boys  and  girls  and  a  more  under- 
standing cooperation  of  parents,  teachers,  li- 
brarians, publishers,  and  booksellers  will  be 
achieved. 


BOOK  HOUSES 

By  ANNIE  FELLOWS  JOHNSTON 


I  ALWAYS  think  the  cover  of  • 

A  book  is  like  a  door. 
Which  opens  into  some  one's  house 

Where  I  've  not  been  before. 


And  when  I  find  a  house  that  's  dull, 

I  do  not  often  stay. 
But  when  I  find  one  full  of  friends, 

I  'm  apt  to  spend  the  day. 


A  pirate  or  a  fairy  queen 

May  lift  the  latch  for  me; 
I  always  wonder,  when  I  knock, 
What  welcome  there  will  be. 


I  never  know  what  sort  of  folks 
Will  be  within,  you  see; 

And  that  's  why  reading  always  is 
So  int'resting  to  me. 
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FROM  DRAB  TO  GOLD 

By  ADRIADNE  gilbert 

Author    of    "More    Than    Conquerors" 


No  shade,  no  shine,  no  butterfties,  no  bees, 
No  fruits,  no  Hozvers,  no  leaves,  no  birds, 
November ! 

On  the  twenty-second  of  this  dull  month,  ex- 
actly one  hundred  years  ago,  little  Mary  Ann 
Evans  was  born.  It  was  n't  a  beautiful  name 
to  give  a  baby, — Mary  Ann, — and  no  one 
blames  the  child,  grown  older,  for  deciding  to 
be  called  Marian.  But  if  names  speak,  plain 
Mary  Ann  suited  her  better,  for  the  home 
where  she  lived  and  the  people  whom  she  knew 
were  all  of  a  very  plain  sort,  without  much 
shade  or  shine  or  many  butterflies  or  bees  in 
their  drudging  days. 

Mary  Ann's  father,  Mr.  Robert  Evans,  was 
a  carpenter  and  builder  by  trade,  who  later  be- 
came a  prosperous  land  agent.  He  was  notably 
strong  in  muscles  and  honest  in  business. 
"Love  of  good  work  seems  to  have  been  his 
religion,"    and   physical   strength   his   reliance. 

Once  when  two  laborers  were  standing  idle 
waiting  for  a  third  to  help  them  carry  a  heavy 
ladder,  he  picked  it  up  and  carried  it  off  alone, 
the  other  two  men  looking  on,  agape  and  sheep- 
ish eiaough.  In  her  great  novel  'Adam  Bede" 
George  Eliot  gave  her  hero  the  strength  and 
integrity  of  her  beloved  father.  When  the  book 
was  read  aloud  to  one  of  Robert  Evans's' 
old  friends,  he  exclaimed  again  and  again, 
"That  's  Robert— that  's  Robert  to  the  life!" 


Like  Adam  Bede,  Mr.  Evang  could  judge  al- 
most the  exact  timber  value  of  a  rooted  chest- 
nut-tree as  it  shone  in  living  green.  Manual 
laborer  though  he  was,  he  was  no  ordinary 
man;  the  child  Mary  Ann  felt  it  a  distinction 
to  be  his  "Httle  lass" ;  the  famous  George  Eliot 
was  proud  of  what  her  father  had  "achieved 
in  life."  Like  Adam  Bede,  he  had  the  blood 
of  the  peasant  in  his  veins,  but,  like  Adam,  he 
was  a  man  of  trust,  doing  things  on  time  and 
as  well  as  they  could  be  done,  and  he  "left  the 
world  a  bit  better  than  he  found  it."  "If  it  's 
only  laying  a  floor  down,"  Adam  would  say, 
"somebody  's  the  better  for  it  being  done  well 
besides  the  man  as  does  it."  And  so.  by  every 
true  blow  of  his  hammer  and  very  nicely  fitted 
board,  Robert  Evans  gloried  the  common- 
place. When  such  square-dealing  men  die, 
"the  master  who  employed  them  says,  'Where 
shall  I  find  their   like?" 

If  Adam  Bede  was  like  George  Eliot's  father, 
Maggie  Tulliver  was  like  herself,  and  "The 
Mill  on  the  Floss"  is  more  of  an  autobiography 
than  any  of  her  other  novels.  True,  Maggie, 
with  her  marvelous,  deep  eyes  and  other  marks 
of  great  beauty,  was  not  physically  like  George 
Eliot ;  but  in  her  devoted  love  of  books  and  in 
her  passionate  affections  she  was  her  author's 
little  self.  Mary  Ann,  like  Maggie,  was  her 
father's  pet.    We  can  imagine  Mr,  Evans  driv- 
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ing  about  the  country  with  his  "little  un" 
standing  between  his  knees,  while  he  told  her 
stories  of  all  the  farmer  folk,  and  needing  her 
adoring  companionship  as  much  as  she  needed 
his.      It    was    Mr.    TuUivcr's    "little    wench," 


scarlet  coachman,  its  load  of  fur-wrapped  pas- 
sengers, and  its  swinging  baskets  of  ducks. 

This  excitement,  and  even  smaller  ones, 
were  dear  to  Mary  Ann.  What  if  in  her  rather 
ordinary  midland  England.  Warwickshire,  she 
knew  neither  lofty  mountains  nor  dashmg  sea? 
To  a  loving  heart  very  little  things  are  beauti- 
ful.   She  had  her  dear  river,  and  in  the  clouds 


4  t^f  ^ 
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"one   great   daily    event    was    the   rumbling  by   of  THE  JOLLY   STAGE-COACH 


Maggie,  that  he  sent  for  when  he  was  ill ;  it 
was  Mary  Ann's  understanding  heart  to  which, 
in  1846,  the  failing  Robert  Evans  turned. 

The  bare  facts  of  her  childhood  are  not  par- 
ticularly interesting  or  at  all  exciting.  In  that 
far-off  time,  before  the  railroads  disturbed  the 
country's  peace,  one  great  daily  event  was  the 
rumbling  by  of  the  jolly  stage-coach,  with  its 


of  evening  she  found  "the  long  purple  isles  of 
that  wondrous  land  which  reveals  itself  to  us 
when  the  sun  goes  down — the  land  that ^  the 
evening  star  watches  over."  Griff  House,  "the 
warm  little  nest  where  his  children's  affections 
were  fledged,"  was  an  ivy-wrapped,  red-brick 
house  on  the  Arbury  estate,  where  Mr. 
Evans  was  employed.     Hollyhocks  and  other 
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old-fashioned  flowers  bloomed  in  the  garden, 
and  "generations  of  milky  mothers  had  stood 
patiently  in  the  long  cow-shed."  During  the 
''rst  twenty  years  of  Mary  Ann's  life.  Griff 
.vas  the  one  home  rooted  in  her  affections. 

With  supreme  tenderness  George  Eliot 
touches  all  her  early  memories :  "We  could 
never  have  loved  the  earth  so  well  if  we  had 
had  no  childhood  in  it — if  it  were  not  the  earth 
where  the  same  flowers  came  up  every  spring 
that  we  used  to  gather  with  our  tiny  fingers  as 
we  sat  lisping  to  ourselves  in  the  grass — the 


"gkorge  Eliot" 

same  hips  and  haws  on  the  autumn  hedge- 
rows— the  same  redbreasts  that  we  used  to  call 
'God's  birds,'  because  they  did  no  harm  to  the 
precious  crops.  What  novelty  is  worth  the 
sweet  monotony  where  every  thing  is  known 
and  loved  because  it  is  known !" 

We  can  well  imagine  that  Mary  Ann  loved 
to  watch  her  mother  make  butter  and  cheese. 
But  when  the  child  was  only  five,  she  had  to  be 
sent  to  boarding-school  with  her  older  sister, 
Chrissy,  on  account  of  her  mother's  illness. 
Here,  as  school  baby,  the  little  thing  was  much 
netted,  and  later  praised  for  her  music  and 
English  compositions.  But  she  was  often  lone- 
ly, especially  at  nif^ht,  and  in  winter,  pushed 
away  from  the  fire  by  the  larger  eirls,  she  was 
often  very  cold.  More  than  this,  school  tore 
the  passionately  affectionate  child  from  the 
two  people  she  most  adored,  her  father  and 
her  brother      i^lie  and  Chrissv  were  not  "near 


of  an  age" ;  she  and  Isaac  were.  It  was  not 
enough  to  see  him  in  vacations.  Puppy-like, 
she  had  followed  the  older  brother,  copying 
him  in  every  way  she  could,  hanging  on  his 
every  word,  and  living  on  his  affection.  In 
that  intensely  personal  poem,  "Brother  and 
Sister,"  she  gives  glimpses  into  her  worshiping 
child-heart: 

I  held  him  wise ;  and  when  he  talked  to  me 

Of  snakes  and  birds,  and  which  God  loved  the  best, 

I  thought  his  knowledge  marked  the  boundary 

Where   man   grew   blind,   though   angels   knew   the 
rest. 

If  he  said,  "Hush  !"  I  tried  to  hold  my  breath. 

Wherever  he  said,  "Come !"  I  stepped  in  faith. 

And  so  George  Eliot  carries  us  back  into 
those  young  mornings  when  brother  and  sis- 
ter wandered  toward  the  far-off  stream  with 
rod  and  line.  Every  thing  in  their  basket  had 
been  baked  just  for  them.  As  they  set  out. 
their  mother  stroked  down  Mary  Ann's  tippet 
and  smoothed  out  Isaac's  frill.  Under  the 
shade  of  the  tall  old  trees,  over  the  brook  "deep 
hid  by  tangled  blue  forget-me-nots,"  on  to  the 
brown  canal  they  trudged,  "where  a  sleep- 
ily gliding  boat  was  the  newest  locomotive 
wonder." 

One  day  my  brother  left  me  in  high  charge, 
To  mind  the  rod,  while  he  went  seeking  bait, 

And  bade  me,  when  I  saw  a  nearing  barge, 

Snatch  out  the  line,  lest  he  should  come  too  late. 

Proud  of  the  task,  I  watched  with  all  my  might 
For  one  whole  minute,  till  my  eyes  grew  wide. 

Till  sky  and  earth  took  on  a  strange  new  light, 
And  seemed  a  dream-world  floating  on  some  tide — 

But  sudden  came  the  barge's  pitch-black  prow  ; 

Nearer  and  angrier  came  my  brother's  cry. 
And  all  my  soul  was  quivering  fear,  when  lo  ! 

Upon  the  imperiled  line,  suspended  high, 
A  silver  perch !" 

Maggie  Tnlliver,  dreamily  fishing,  had  the 
same  kind  of  triumphant  surprise. 

Any  little  sister  who  has  played  with  older 
brothers  and  tried — and  longed,  too — to  be  a 
boy,  can  add  to  the  story  from  her  own  mem- 
ories ;  tiptoeing  through  moist  grass  to  a  for- 
bidden river,  or  crunching  through  snow  to  a 
pond  of  thin  ice,  trying  to  keep  the  brother's 
longer  stride  or  match  his  powers  with  oars 
or  skates : 

His   sorrow   was   my   sorrow,   and   his   joy 

Sent  little  leaps  and  laughs  through  all  my  frame  ; 

My  doll   seemed  lifeless,   and  no  girlish   toy 
Had  any  reason  when,  my  brother  come, 

I  knelt  with  him  at  marbles. 

So  she  goes  on  engraving  her  would-be  boy- 
i'^hness  on  our  memories. 
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Her  first  rival  in  Isaac's  affections  was  the 
pony  which  some  one  gave  him  when  she  was 
seven  and  he.  ten.  No  wonder  the  shagg>-  new 
play-fellow,  with  the  shining  brown  eyes  and 
-/elvet  nose,  absorbed  the  young  master's  af- 
fections.     Isaac   did   not   need    Mary   Ann   as 


much  as  he  had,  and  tlie 
be  needed.     Then : 


little  sister  ached  to 


School  parted  us  ;   we  never  found  again 

That  childish  world  where  our  two  spirits  mingled. 

***** 

But  were  another  childhood  world  my  share, 
I  would  be  bom  a  little  sister  there. 

^^^len  hearts  are  made  for  loving,  it  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  feel  the  fibers  that  have  fast- 
ened love  stretching  and  slipping  away.  But 
there  was  her  father.  He  needed  her,  and, 
especially  after  her  mother's  death,  when  Mary 
Ann   was   onlv   sixteen,   the   fireside   of   Griff 


needed  a  home-maker.  Chrissy  had  married, 
and  so  the  younger  daughter,  with  all  her 
genius  craving  an  outlet,  turned  drab  to  gold 
by  making  her  father's  home  a  "temple  of 
cleanliness"  during  her  thirteen  years  as  house- 
keeper  and   by   amusing  him  when   for  three 

years  he  was  too  ill  to 
amuse  himself.     With- 
out waiting  for  him  to 
ask.    she    searched    his 
eyes    to    see    when   he 
longed  for  her  to  read 
aloud,  and  in  the  eve- 
nings   she    rested    him 
with  her  beautiful  mu- 
sic.   It  was  not  always 
easy    to    keep    patient 
and  steady.    Much  pre- 
cious time  leaked  away 
while  she  did  the  com- 
monest tasks,  "keeping 
sentinel     over     damson 
cheese     and     a     warm 
stove,"     or     "growing 
tremulous      from      the 
boiling    of    currant 
jelly." 

All  the  time  she  had 
to  fight  a  continual  bat- 
tle with,  her  own  "de- 
spair at  ever  achiev- 
ing- anything."  In  the 
intense  suffering  of 
stifled  ambition,  did 
she  think,  like  Philip 
Wakem,  "I  flutter  all 
ways,  and  fly  in  none"  ? 
Well,  if  she  did,  she 
triumphed  over  the  de- 
pression, declaring  that 
even  when  life  was  "a 
pale  lead-color,  to  be 
an  active  help  in  a 
sick-room,  with  its  twi- 
light and  tiptoe  stillness,"  was  satisfying 
to  the  heart.  In  addition  to  keeping  house,  she 
organized  clothing  clubs,  visited  her  poorer 
neighbors,  and  took  a  sympathetic  interest 
in  all  the  plain  lives  around  her,  in  the  un- 
employed weavers  and  round-backed  miners. 

Meantime,  her  mind  had  some  outlet  in  let- 
ters to  her  friends  and  in  the  translation  of  a 
long  German  book  into  English,  "soul-stupefy- 
ing labor"  though  it  was. 

Her  genius,  as  the  world  saw  it,  developed 
slowly,  however.  She  was  thirty-eight  before 
she  was  first  known  as  a  novelist  by  "Scenes 
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of  Clerical  Life."  But  her  power  had  been 
growing  silently  and  unseen  through  years  of 
home-making,  as  acorns  shoot  out  long  roots 
before  they  sprout  above  the  earth. 

"Scenes  of  Clerical  Life"  was  published 
through  a  friend  under  the  assumed  name 
of  George  Eliot,  so  that  not  even  the  publish- 
ers knew  the  author.  Charles  Dickens,  who 
praised  the  stories  highly  both  for  their  humor 
and  their  pathos,  was  among  the  first  to  sus- 
pect that  their  author  was  a  woman.  The  real 
excitement,  however,  came  not  so  much  to  the 
literary  world  as  to  the  simply  inhabitants  of 
Nuneaton,  a  village  Mary  Ann  Evans  had 
known  as  a  girl.  Immediately  the  villagers 
recognized  "Milby"  of  the  stories  as  their 
own    Nuneaton   and    the    characters   as   them- 
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selves  !  Some  of  them  identified  as  many  as 
fifty  persons;  and  to-day  worn  copies  of 
"Scenes  of  Clerical  Life"  are  still  displayed 
by  old  Nuneaton  families,  with  lists  supplying 
book  characters  with   real  names. 

Who  was  the  author?  That  was  the  ques- 
tion of  gor»sip.  Finally,  as  no  one  claimed  the 
laurel  wreath,  the  villagers  hit  on  a  man  named 
Liggins,  who  had  been  "known  to  write  po- 
etry."    Since  no  one  came  forward  to  deny 


him  the  authorship,  Liggins,  finding  his  life, 
no  doubt,  a  bit  too  drab,  coolly  accepted  the 
role  of  George  Eliot  as  he  would  a  nugget  of 
gold.  How  he  expected  to  carry  tlirough  the 
deception  no  one  can  imagine,  for  it  was  more 
than  likely  that  the  real  author  was  still  alive, 
and  consequently  was  likely  at  any  time  to  lay 
claim  to  "his"  own  work. 

The  fact  that  the  "Scenes  of  Clerical  Life" 
were  almost  photographic  must  not  be  taken  as 
proof  that  George  Eliot's  later  work  was 
drawn  entirely  from  life.  That  impulsive  lit- 
tle Maggie  was  like  her  author  in  her  savage 
afifections  is  no  proof  that  little  Mary  Ann 
Evans  hammered  nails,  like  Maggie,  into  her 
doll's  head,  or  ran  away  to  the  Gipsies,  or  cut 
off  her  rebellious  hair,  to  her  brother's  scared 
delight.  And  it  would  be  unfair  to  George 
Eliot's  genius  to  think  that  the  flashing  wit  of 
Mrs.  Poyser  and  of  Bartle  Massy  was  simply 
"copy"  accumulated  from  other  people's 
mouths.  The  brilliant  repartee  in  "Adam 
Bede"  was  George  Eliot's  own,  just  as  Dinah 
Morris's  beautiful  prayer  was  no  quoted  thing, 
but  the  outpouring  of  the  author's  own  heart 
while  the  hot  tears  burned  her  cheeks. 

However  critics  may  disagree  as  to  which  is 
George  Eliot's  greatest  novel,  all  find  it  among 
her  earlier  works,  when  she  drew  her  char- 
acters from  a  world  of  plain  people  "with 
homely  joys  and  destinies  obscure,"  a  world 
like  Goldsmith's,  Burrts's,  Gray's,  and  Words- 
worth's. Lincoln  said,  "God  must  have  loved 
the  common  people  or  he  would  never  have 
made  so  many  of  them."  And  George  Eliot 
said,  "You  would  gain  unspeakably  if  you 
would  learn  with  me  to  see  some  of  the  poetry 
and  the  pathos,  the  tragedy  and  comedy,  lying 
in  the  experience  of  a  human  soul  that  looks 
out  through  dull  gray  •  eyes  and  speaks  in  a 
voice  of  quite  ordinary  tones."  Mary  Ann 
Evans  discovered  the  gold  of  fun  and  kindness 
in  weather-stained  huts.  Every  trampled  path- 
way, every  worn  door-step  led  to  a  subject 
brimming  with  quaint  personality. 

When  you  are  older,  read  "Adam  Bede" 
aloud  with  the  right  person.  It  will  change 
from  a  book  to  a  near-by  group  of  living 
people.  To  be  sure,  as  a  household  companion, 
Mrs.  Poyser  is  not  altogether  desirable :  a 
woman  "made  of  needles"  is  likely  to  prick 
any  one.  But  when  her  sharpness  is  pointed 
toward  others,  we  can  afford  to  laugh.  "You 
're  mighty  fond  o'  Craig,"  she  says  to  Mr.  Poy- 
ser, "but  for  my  part,  I  think  he  's  welly  like  a 
cock  as  thinks  the  sun   's  rose  o'  purpose  to 
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hear  him  crow."  Her  pictures  arc  drawn  from 
such  common  sources  as  the  kitchen  and  dairy. 
"There  's  folks  'ud  hold  a  sieve  under  the  pump 
and  expect   to   carry   away   the   water";   and, 


nothing  woman"  that  she  is,  he  could  not  leave 
Vixen  behind. 

As  Vixen's  patter  on  the  gravel  dies  out,  and 
the  sound  of  Massy's  stick  and  lame  walk,  we 


"They  '11  set  the  empty  kettle  o'  the  fire,  and      think  how   necessary   the   animals   are   in   all 
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jod  home 


then  come  an  hour  after  to  see  if  the  water 
boils." 

After  all,  Mrs.  Poyscr  is  only  one  of  a  rustic 
world  that  thinks  mainly  of  crops  of  onions, 
herds  of  sheep,  gray  geese,  ants,  and  cater- 
pillars. Yet  that  world  is  worth  our  notice. 
Fcythcr  Taft  in  his  brown  worsted  nightcap; 
Cranage,  the  blacksmrth,  scratching  his  head ; 
the  landlord  of  the  Royal  Oak,  with  his  blood- 
shot eyes;  Adam  Bcdc,  with  his  broken  finger- 
nails— they  are  all  human  souls  struggling 
after  life  and  happiness.  Their  sorrow  is  our 
sorrow.  As  the  tears  roll  down  Martin  Pey- 
ser's round  cheeks,  we  are  shaken  by  a  real 
grief.  George  Eliot's  sympathy  gleams  on 
common  people,  but  people  with  an  uncommon 
sense  of  honor,  and  proves  that  the  luster  of 
fine  feeling  often  shines  from  dingiest  corners. 

There  is  that  spirit  of  loyal  devotion,  Bartle 
Massy.  He  closes  his  little  night-school,  and 
all  his  patient  work  with  Bill  and  Brimstone, 
those  husky  strugglers  with  the  alphabet,  and 
he  goes  to  be  a  silent  companion  to  Adam — 
Bartle,  and,  of  course,  his  dog,  for,  "good-for- 


George  Eliot's  homes.  "Animals  are  such 
agreeable  friends ;  they  ask  no  questions,  they 
pass  no  criticisms."  What  is  home  without 
a  dog?  we  ask  again  and  again,  while  Donni- 
thorne's  tiny  spaniel  Trot  is  comfortably 
curled  up  on  Meg's  back ;  the  bulldog  keeps 
watch  at  the  Poyser  farm ;  Yap  dances  and 
barks  around  Maggie  Tulliver;  and  that  "gray, 
tailless  shepherd-dog"  Gyp  pokes  his  muzzle 
jealously  up  between  Lisbeth  and  Adam,  or 
follows  close  at  Adam's  heels.  "Hev  a  dog. 
Miss !"  urges  that  charming  peddler.  Boh 
J  akin;  "they  're  better  friends  nor  any  Chris- 
tian. I  'n  got  no  secrets  but  what  Mumps 
knows  'em."  The  huge  brindled  bull-terrier, 
"swaying  from  side  to  side,"  seems  .surly 
enough  to  Maggie,  but  Bob  says:  "Lors,  it  's 
a  fine  thing  to  hev  a  dumb  brute  fond  on  you; 
it  '11  stick  to  you  an'  make  no  jaw." 

And  if  the  grown  folks  and  dogs  had  failed 
George  Eliot,  there  were  always  the  children. 

There  was  Totty,  for  one,  that  animated 
butter-ball,  born  within  sound  of  the  dairy's 
churn.     Was   there   ever   greater    force   com- 
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pacted  into  smaller  space?  Mrs.  Poyscr  rules 
the  farm  without  a  rival  except  for  Totty, 
who  rules  Mrs.  Poyscr. 

"Munny,  my  iron  's  twite  told;  p'ease  set 
it  down  to  warm,"  chirrups  a  round  mite  from 
a  high  chair  at  the  ironing-table,  while  she 
clutches  "a  miniature  iron  in  her  tiny  fat  fist" 
and  irons  rags  with  such  energy  that  her  sunny 
hair  bobs  with  every  stroke  and  her  "little  red 
tongue  is  put  out  as  far  as  anatomy  allows." 

"Munny,  I  tould  'ike  to  do  into  de  barn  to 
Tommy — I  tould  'ike  a  bit  o'  pum-take,"  follow 
in  her  list  of  wants,  while  she  seizes  a  few  un- 
watched  moments  to  stain  her  pinafore  with 
gooseberry  jam,  upset  a  bowl  of  starch,  or 
rub  a  "stray  bluing-bag  against  her  nose." 
Totty's  whole  world  yields  before  her.  Captain 
Donnithorne  slips  sixpences  into  her  tiny  pink 
pocket  at  her  gentle  hint,  "It  dot  not'in  'in 
it";  and  Grandfather,  opening  the  gate  as  she 
trots  off  to  church,  produces  a  round  white 
something  at  her  alluring:  "Dood-by,  Dan-dad. 
Me  dot  my  netlace  on.  Dive  me  a  pepper- 
mint" Totty's  kingdom  is  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, and  she  is  its  ruler. 

How  wonderfully  George  Eliot  shows  us 
that  there  is  as  much  difference  in  the  char^- 
acters  of  two  children  as  in  the  characters  of 
two  grown-ups !  Tom  is  bragging  and  over- 
bearing; Maggie,  generous,  impulsive,  and 
jealous  of  Tom's  love;  Totty  is  like  Totty  and 
no  one  else ;  Jacob  Cohen  is  like  Jacob  Cohen. 

Of  all  George  Eliot's  children,  perhaps  Eppie 
is  the  nearest  to  our  hearts,  for  it  is  her  un- 
conscious power  that  redeems  the  twice-shat- 
tered old  weaver.  In  Lantern  Yard  Silas  had 
lost  his  friends,  his  sweetheart,  his  reputation, 
and  his  faith  in  God;  in  Raveloe  solitude  he 
had  built  up  a  love  of  gold  to  take  the  place 
of  all  those  broken-down  strongholds.  And 
then  one  night  the  gold,  too,  vanished ! 

The  simple  story  of  Silas  Marner  can  be 
beautifully  dramatized.  And  could  there  be  a 
lovelier  celebration  for  the  George  Eliot  Cen- 
tenary the  twenty-second  of  this  November? 
It  is  an  easy  play  to  give ;  may  be  worked  up 
in  a  little  over  two  weeks. 

Only  one  part  is  hard,  Silas  Marner' s.  You 
do  not  even  need  to  have  a  gold-haired  child, 
as  a  wig  supplies  that  need.  Almost  any  child, 
in  a  bedraggled  shawl,  can  toddle  past  Silas 
and  lie  down  by  the  dim  hearth  till  he  turns  to 
find  "Gold — his  own  gold — brought  back  to 
him  as  mysteriously  as  it  had  been  taken  , 
away  !"  The  story  offers  many  stage  "tricks"  ; 
New  Year's  bells  rung  behind  the  scene  when 
Silas  listens   for  his  good  luck;   Schumann's 


lullaby,  twice  played  (very  softly)   as  a  kind 
of   Eppie   motif — first,    when    she   enters   as   a 
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baby;  second,  near  the  end,  when  she  chooses 
Silas  for  her  father  instead  of  Godfrey. 

In  the  background  a  stage  fire  furnishes  a 
patch  of  pretty  color  for  scenes  when  Silas  is 
on  the  stage  alone  and  when  wordless  acting, 
always  interesting  if  good,  is  done  in  the  half- 
light  :  Silas  weaving,  with  his  back  to  the  stage, 
then  shufifling  about,  taking  out  his  pot  of  gold, 
counting  and  recounting,  bathing  his  hands  in 
the  coins,  then  hanging  up  his  meat  and  going 
out,  to  be  followed  by  the  creeping  entrance 
of  Dunston,  and  the  robbery.  Two  scenes  in 
the  play  are  particularly  good  for  girls :  the 
prinking  scene  at  the  Red  House  before  the 
dance,  and  the  minuet ;  two,  for  boys  :  the  quar- 
rel between  Godfrey  and  Dunstan  (with  a  live 
dog  on  the  stage,  by  all  means),  and  the  de- 
lightfully humorous  scene  in  "The  Rainbow" 
(with  a  chance  for  grotesque  singing).  Apple- 
cheeked  little  Aaron  sings  his  Christmas  carol 
in  one  of  the  early  scenes,  grabbing  cookies 
as  another  bit  of  variety,  and  grown-up  Aaron 
supplies  the  love-making  in  the  garden  scene, 
made  outdoorish  by  a  wheelbarrow,  watering- 
pot,  and  real  or  artificial  flowers. 

Best  of  all,  the  beautiful  meaning  of  Silas 
Marner  makes  the  play  worth  while.  At  the 
very  last,  Silas  and  little  Eppie,  bedraggled  as 
she  came,  may  stand  as  a  tableau  before  the 
audience,  the  Schumann-Eppie  motif  may  be 
played  for  the  third  and  last  time,  and  some  one 
behind  the  curtain  may  read  the  key-note  of 
the  story,  telling  how  a  child  may  flood  with 
light  an  old  man's  darkened  hopes. 

"In  old  days  there  were  angels  who  came 
and  took  men  by  the  hand  and  led  them  away 
from  the  city  of  destruction.  We  see  no  white- 
winged  angels  now.  But  yet  men  are  led  away 
from  threatening  destruction:  a  hand  is  put 
into  theirs,  which  leads  them  forth  gently  to- 
ward a  calm  and  bright  land,  so  that  they  look 
no  more  backward;  and  the  hand  may  be  a 
little  child's." 


INDOOR  FOOTBALL  THAT 
EVERY  BOY  CAN  PLAY 

By  RALPH  W.  KINSEY 


Are  you  ready,  Captain  Jones?" 

"Ready !"  you  reply,  with  the  tingling  of 
nerves  that  always  comes  as  you  wait  for  the 
whistle  which  will  set  in  motion  your  tigerish 
band  of  football  warriors. 

"Ready,  Captain  Smith?" 

"Sure  !"  grates  your  chum,  Bobby,  for  the 
time  being  leader  of  the  hated  foe. 

The  whistle  shrills.  Instantly  the  dice-box' 
in  your  hand  rattles,  and,  as  Bobby  leans  over 
excitedly,  you  roll  upon  the  gridiron  a  throw 
of  9. 

''Forty-five  yards  for  Holcomb !"  you  shout 
excitedly. 

"Cochran  gets  the  ball !"  cries  Bobby.  "Now 
watch  him  make  forty  yards  through  that  old 
line  of  yours." 

And  the  great  football-championship  game 
is  on! 

Sounds  peculiar,  does  it?  You  never  heard 
of  football  like  that?  Why,  bless  you,  many 
a  hard-fought  contest  has  been  waged  indoors 
in  our  locality  in  past  years  just  like  that;  and 
many  a  nerve-thrilling  game  has  sped  on,  mo- 
ment by  moment,  on  the  relentless  watch  of 
the  time-keeper,  without  a  score,  till  suddenly 
—the  team  springs  into  action.  A  long  run; 
a  thrilling  plunge  through  the  line;  a  heroic 
stand  in  the  shadow  of  the  goal-post;  and 
then — "Yeow — a  touch-down  !" 

Remembrance  of  it  all  has  made  me  anxious 
to  pass  on  the  game  of  indoor  football  to 
the  hundreds  of  boys  in  the  great  St.  Nicho- 
las family.  I  want  them  to  know  the  excite- 
ment of  the  triumphant  sweep  of  their  eleven 
through  a  season  of  hard-fought  victories ;  the 
pride  of  the  championship  team ;  in  short,  the 
sport  that  is  theirs  for  the  long  evenings  when 
time  hangs  heavy  for  a  live,  active  boy  and 
almost  anything  is  welcome  to  relieve  the 
monotony. 

So  let  's  start  at  the  beginning  and  see  how 
we  organize  the  team,  how  my  game  of  indoor 
football  is  played,  and  all  the  other  interesting 
developments. 

First,  we  must  secure  our  players.  That  's 
an  easy  matter.  As  autumn  draws  near  and  the 


real  football  season  opens,  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  be  full  of  pictures  of  football 
players.  We  cut  them  out,  paste  them  on  card- 
board (this  is  highly  important,  for  they  are  in 
for  some  rough  usage),  and  color  them  accord-' 
ing  to  the  school  or  college  they  are  to  rep- 
resent. No  special  poses  are  needed ;  we  can 
use  any  kind  of  figures,  erect,  crouching,  run- 
ing,  etc.  The  ones  in  action,  of  course,  are 
preferable,  but  not  so  easy  to  get. 

One  thing,  however:  let  us  be  consistent, 
and  have  our  players  follow  some  regular 
scale  of  size.  Nothing  would  take  the  interest 
away  from  our  game  so  much  as  to  have  a 
team  of  giants  and  midgets.  In  our  games  we 
counted  %  of  an  inch  as  a  foot.  Thus  a  six- 
foot  player  would  measure  six  times  ^  of  an 
inch,  or  4^  inches  in  height.  So  players  over 
6j^  feet  or  4ji  inches  high  would  be  barred. 

If  you  care  to,  and  I  believe  you  will,  you 
can  figure  the  weight  of  each  player  by  count- 
ing each  square  inch  as  twenty-three  pounds. 
How  do  we  figure  that?  We  measure  the 
width  of  the  player  at  the  widest  point,  usually 
the  shoulders,  multiply  it  by  the  height,  and 
multiply  the  result  by  twenty-three.  Thus  our 
star  player.  Browning  of  Yale*  (readers  of 
Frank  Mcrriwell  will  recognize  him)  was  six 
feet  tall  by  i>^  feet  wide.  Multiplying  his 
nine  square  feet  by  twenty-three,  we  counted 
him  as  weighing  207  pounds.  As  he  played 
guard,  we  felt  he  was  quite  an  acceptable  ad- 
dition to  his  eleven. 

On  the  back  of  each  player  we  mark  his 
name,  weight,  and  height,  for  quick  identifi- 
cation. 

Our  playing-field  is  the  living-room  table. 
No  special  marking  are  needed  to  represent 
the  gridiorn,  as  the  progress  of  the  game  is 
noted  on  two  diagrams,  one  for  each  half,  pre- 
pared before  each  game  by  ruling  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  gridiron  on  sheets  of  paper. 
We  rule  only  the  cross-lines,  ten  yards  apart, 
not  the  lines  running  the  lengtli  of  the  field. 
We  usually  used  a  paper  nine  by  twelve  inches, 
and  spaced  the  ten-yard  cross  lines  about  half 
an  inch  apart. 
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Have  you  ever  seen  in  the  newspapers  after 
a  big  football  game  the  diagram  of  all  the 
plays?  Well,  that  is  the  way  we  mark  the 
progress  of  the  game  in  our  case. 
This  is  the  way  the  game  is  played: 
The  two  teams  of  eleven  cut-out  players  each 
are  lined  up  on  the  table  as  in  regular  foot- 
ball. We  simply  lay  them  in  position,  not  stand 
them  up,  for  to  do  so  would  make  it  impos- 
sible to  play  the  game,  as  you  will  see.     We 


the  ball  would  land.  In  this  case, — forty  yards, 
— we  might  say  the  end.  Either  right  or  left 
side  may  be  designated  by  the  side  kicking. 

The  rest  of  the  players  on  the  side  receiving 
the  ball  arc  immediately  piled  in  front  of,  or 
on  top  of.  the  player  who  has  the  ball,  as 
"interference."  Now,  to  see  if  the  man  with 
the  ball  is  able  to  run  it  back  for  a  gain  or 
will  be  thrown  for  a  loss!  His  side  throws  its 
dice.      The    opposing   side   throws    theirs.      If 


FIRST     HALF 


HARVARD 
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linA^trayuC    10  Yci/e^  6 

DIAGRAM    FOR    THE    FIRST    HALF    OF    A    GAME    OF    INDOOR    FOOTBALI, 


toss  for  the  captains,  to  see  who  has  the  kick- 
off  and  who  is  to  receive  the  ball,  just  as  in 
the  real  game. 

On  the  diagram  we  place  an  x  at  the  center 
line  and,  beside  it,  the  letter  of  the  team  kick- 
mg  off.  The  team  kicking  off  then  throws  its 
dice  (each  team  has  two)  to  see  the  distance 
the  ball  is  supposed  to  be  kicked.  Each  point 
thrown  counts  five  yards,  so  if  we  throw  a  total 
of  eight  with  the  two  dice,  that  means  a-  kick 
of  forty  yards. 

The  ball — a  piece  of  cardboard  cut  in  the 
shape  of  a  foot^^all  and  of  a  size  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  players — is  placed  on  top  of 
♦•''e  player  who,  in  the  line-up,  is  nearest  where 


the  first  throw  is  the  greater,  he  gains.  Each 
point  over  counts,  as  in  all  runs,  ten  yards. 
Thus,  if  he  throws  ten  and  the  opponents  eight, 
he  gains  two  times  ten  yards,  or  twenty  yards. 
If,  however,  the  second  throw  is  more  than 
the  first  one,  the  runner  is  thrown  for  a  loss. 
In  that  case  each  point  less  counts  as  one 
yard.  So  if  the  runner  throws  six  and  the 
opponent  ten,  he  loses  four  points,  or  four 
yards.  Thus,  we  would  picture  the  kicking 
side  as  getting  down  under  the  ball  in  time  to 
nail  the  runner  in  his  tracks  and  throw  him 
for  a  loss  of  four  yards. 

But  he  might  fumble  the  ball.     To  see  if  he 
does,  before  the  throw  is  made,  each  player 
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(the  real  live  ones,  I  mean)  takes  his  bunched- 
up  cardboard  players  and  shoves  them  into 
the  opposing  team.  If,  when  the  pile  is  un- 
tangled, the  ball  is  on  top  of  any  player  of  the 
side  receiving  the  ball,  the  ball  has  not  been 
fumbled,  and  the  loss  or  gain  is  then  thrown 
for  with  the  dice.  If,  however,  the  ball  is  on 
top  of  a  player  of  the  side  kicking  the  ball,  it 
has  been  fumbled,  and  that  player  has  recov- 
ered it.  In  that  case,  we  must  see  if  the  man 
nabbing  the  ball  is  able  to  advance  it  or  is 
thrown  for  a  loss.  The  dice  are  again  thrown, 
and  either  the  loss  or  gain  is  noted.  Always,  in 
throwing,  the  side  with  the  ball  throws  first, 
and  to  advance  the  ball  their  throw  must  be 
more  than  their  opponents'  throw. 

If,  when  the  pile  is  untangled,  the  ball  is  at 
the  bottom,  so  that  it  can't  be  on  top  of  any 
player,  then  the  man  on  top  of  the  ball,  instead 
of  under  it.  is  the  one  who  is  holding  it.  If 
the  ball  should  bounce  away  from  the  pile  of 
players  altogether,  the  pile,  without  being  un- 
tangled, is  picked  up  from  the  table  and  thrown 
upon  the  ball,  just  as  a  bunch  of  players  would 
scramble  after  a  free  fumble.  Now  do  you 
see  why  it  is  necessary  to  paste  our  players  on 
good,  heavy  cardboard?  It  is  a  rough  game. 
And  now  the  game  is  on.  The  players  are 
quickly  separated,  after  the  fate  of  the  open- 
ing kick  is  decided  and  marked  on  the  diagram", 
and  lined  up.  It  would  take  too  long  to  ar- 
range them  nicely  and  evenly,  for  we  are  play- 
ing against  time,  as  in  the  real  game,  and  every 
second  counts.  So  we  call  it  "lining  up"  if 
we  bunch  them  roughly.  After  you  have 
played  several  games  you  will  have  favorite 
formations,  just  as  do  the  real  coaches.  Some 
of  our  men  played  six  men  on  one  pile,  as  if  on 
the  line,  with  five  in  a  second  pile.  Others 
separated  them  into  three  piles,  and  so  on. 

The  side  with  the  ball  now  announces  what 
their  play  will  be.  The  ball  is  laid  on  top  of 
the  man  who  is  suppossed  to  be  carrying  it;  the 
players  of  his  side  are  piled  about  him  as  inter- 
ference, the  dice  are  again  thrown  by  both 
sides  to  see  if  he  gains  or  loses,  and  the  two 
teams  are  banged  into  each  other.  If  there  is 
no  fumble,  the  play  proceeds  in  the  same  way. 
We  have  already  seen  how  runs  are  figured 
as  ten  yards  to  every  point  gained.  We  have 
also  seen  that  kicks  are  figured  five  yards  to 
each  point.  A  forward  pass  is  figured  by  the 
same  method  as  a  run.  A  line  plunge,  which  is 
naturally  retarded  by  more  opposition,  counts 
five  yards  to  each  point  gained.  That  seems 
small,  you  say.  Yet  we  have  players  who  have 
gone  through  on  a  tackle  through   tackle   for 


'zfty  yards  gain  !  Losses  of  any  kind,  on  any 
kind  of  play,  figure  a  yard  to  each  point  lost. 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  kind  of  plays 
that  may  be  run  off  in  the  center  of  the  field 
between  the  two  twenty-five-yard  lines.  End 
run  after  end  run,  forward  pass  after  forward 
pass,  may  be  ventured.  Perhaps  you  '11  be  glad 
to  try  a  line  plunge  when  you  notice,  as  we 
often  did,  that  your  line-plungers  seem  to  gain 
consistently  while  your  end-runners  seem  to 
have  the  ill  luck  of  being  thrown  for  a  loss 
mostly.  The  only  restriction  is  such  as  comes 
v.'ith  the  regular  football  rules,  which  are  in 
force  in  our  game  as  well  as  in  the  real  one. 

Each  side  may  kick  when  it  pleases.  In  that 
case,  we  have  to  see  if  the  ball  is  blocked.  If 
the  opposing  side  throws  a  number  within  one 
point  of  the  number  thrown  for  a  kick,  it  is 
considered  blocked.  Thus  if  six  is  thrown  for 
a  kick,  five,  six,  or  seven  would  block  it.  If 
blocked,  the  ball  is  laid  on  the  table  and  treated 
as  a  free  fumble.  That  is,  the  two  teams  are 
rammed  together,  then  picked  off  the  table  and 
thrown  on  the  ball.  The  player  who  gets  the 
ball  is  considered  as  having  blocked  the  kick 
and  grabbed  the  ball.  His  side  then  has  the 
right  to  throw  to  see  if  he  is  able  to  advance 
it.  If  the  kick  is  not  blocked,  the  ball  goes  for 
the  full  distance  thrown.  No  points  are  de- 
ducted from  it,  as  in  the  case  of  a  run  or  line 
plunge.  Of  course,  on  the  kick-off  or  try  at 
goal  from  the  field,  there  is  no  blocking  to  be 
done. 

To  make  a  goal  from  the  field  or  a  goal  from 
a  touch-down,  the  throw  must  come  within  ten 
yards  too  small  or  five  yards  too  much.  That 
is,  if  the  distance  is  thirty  yards,  the  goal 
would  be  considered  kicked  if  we  threw  four, 
or  twenty  yards ;  five,  or  twenty-five  yards ;  six. 
or  thirty  yards;  or  seven,  or  thirty-five  yards. 

Naturally,  forward  passes  are  an  important 
part  of  the  game,  but  difficult  to  achieve  suc- 
cessfully, as  in  the  real  sport.  To  make  one. 
the  passer  throws  t®  show  the  number  of  yards 
the  ball  is  hurled.  If  the  opposing  side  throws 
a  number  within  three  points  of  this  number, 
the  pass  is  blocked.  Thus,  if  eight  is  thrown, 
six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  or  ten  would  block  it. 
If  it  is  blocked,  the  same  scheme  is  followed 
as  in  the  case  of  the  free  fumble  or  blocked 
kick.  The  only  difference  is  that,  if  the  side 
throwing  the  ball  recovers  it.  we  consider  the 
throw  blocked  without  any  chance  of  running 
it  on.  If.  however,  an  opponent  lands  on  it, 
we  consider  it  blocked  by  that  player  grabbing 
it  out  of  the  air  before  it  touches  the  ground, 
and  he  is  then  given  a  try  at  advancing  it. 
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If  the  pass  is  unblocked,  the  ball  is  placed 
on  top  of  a  player.  The  distance  thrown  is 
counted  as  a  gain,  and  the  player  is  given  an 
additional  throw  to  see  if  he  is  able  to  advance 
it  ©r  is  thrown  after  he  has  caught  the  ball. 

A  bit  before  this  I  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
between  the  twenty-five-yard  lines  there  is  no 
restriction  as  to  the  kind  of  plays.  Inside  the 
twentv-five-yard  line,  however,  once  in  every 
four  plays  a  line  plunge  must  be  tried  unless 
it  is  fourth  down  and  the  distance  still  un- 
made.    Then  a  kick  or  fake  kick  may  be  tried. 

So  there  you  have  the  game.  Each  play  is 
marked  on  the  diagram  as  it  occurs,  and  while 
the  players  remain  at  the  same  spot  on  the. 
table,  the  diagram  shows  where  the  ball  is  sup- 
posed to  be  located,  and  you  can  easily  imagine 
the  teams  are  moving  up  or  down  the  field. 
No  special  marks  are  needed  in  the  diagram 

except   a   line    like   this '-'~~- for   a   kick;    a 

straight  line  for  a  run.  plunge,  or  loss ;  a  dotted 
line  for  a  forward  pass.  I  have  given  you  a 
diagram  of  the  first  half  of  a  game  we  played, 
which  will  illustrate  just  how  the  game  is 
scored  and  show  how  easy  it  is  to  follow  it. 

Time  is  kept  strictly,  and  "time"  out  is 
called  whenever  there  is  unnecessary  delay  or 
cither  side  wishes  to  ask  for  it.  We  usually 
play  fifteen-minute  quarters,  but,  unlike  the 
real  game,  do  not  change  goals  at  the  quarters, 
but  at  the  halves. 

Naturally,  as  men  are  injured  (have  their 
lieads  torn  off  or  arms  or  legs  forcibly  re- 
moved from  their  body)  they  are  considered 
hurt  and  replaced  by  other  players.  In  like 
manner,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  replace  a  player 
who  seems  to  have  no  luck  in  making  gains. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  interesting  features  of 
this  game  to  see  how  certain  of  the  players 
seem  to  possess  a  power  over  the  dice,  time 
after  time  reeling  off  long  gains,  just  as  in  real 
life  the  star  is  called  upon  time  after  time  and 
responds  with  a  sucessful  try. 

And.  fellows,  figure  for  yourself  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  indoor  sport !  Before  long  we 
had  increased  our  teams  from  two  to  twenty! 
Moreover,  we  worked  out  the  following  sched- 
ule as  representing  our  season  : 

Oct.  7 — Yale  vs.  Syracuse ;  Harvard  z's. 
Gettysburg;  Penn  z's.  Swarthmore ;  Princeton 
z's.  Williams;  Cornell  z's.  State;  Columbia  vs. 
Brown;  Lehigh  vs.  Haverford;  Lafayette  vs. 
Bucknell ;  Army  vs.  Dickinson  ;  Navy  vs.  Dart- 
mouth. 

Oct.  14 — Yale  vs.  State;  Harvard  z's.  In- 
dians; Penn  z'S.  Lehigh;  Princeton  vs.  George- 
town;   Cornell    vs.    Syracuse;    Columbia    z^s. 


Swarthmore;  Lafayette  vs.  Gettysburg;  Army 
I'S.  Bucknell ;  Navy  z's.  Brown. 

Oct.  21 — Yale  vs.  Brown;  Harvard  z's.  Wil- 
liams ;  Penn  z's.  Columbia ;  Princeton  vs.  Cor- 
nell ;  Lehigh  7's.  Swarthmore ;  Lafayette  vs. 
Dickinson;  Army  vs.  Gettysburg;  Navy  vs. 
Georgetown ;  Syracuse  vs.  Indians. 

Oct.  28 — Yale  vs.  Army ;  Harvard  vs. 
Georgetown ;  Penn  z's.  Dickinson ;  Princeton 
Z'S.  Lehigh;  Cornell  z's.  Williams;  Columbia 
Z'S.  Dartmouth ;  Lafayette  vs.  Swarthmore ; 
Navy  Z'S.  State. 

Nov.  4 — Yale  Z's.  Columbia ;  Harvard  vs. 
Army;  Penn  Z's.  Haverford;  Princeton  vs. 
Swarthmore;  Cornell  z's.  Dartmouth;  Lehigh 
Z'S.  Dickinson ;  Lafayette  vs.  Brown ;  Navy  Z's. 
Bucknell. 

Nov.  II — Yale  vs.  Bucknell;  Harvard  vs. 
Penn ;  Princeton  vs.  Lafayette ;  Columbia  vs. 
W^illiams;  Cornell  vs.  Lehigh;  Army  vs.  In- 
dians :  Navy  Z'S.  Swarthmore. 

Nov.  18 — Yale  z's.  Princeton ;  Harvard  vs. 
Dartmouth ;  Penn  z''s.  Indians ;  Cornell  vs. 
Georgetown;  Columbia  vs.  Bucknell;  Lehigh 
Z'S.  Syracuse;  Lafayette  z's.  State;  Army  vs. 
Haverford ;  Navy  vs.  Gettysburg. 

Nov.  25 — Yale  z's.  Harvard ;  Lehigh  vs.  La- 
fayette;  State  vs.  Dickinson;  Williams  vs. 
Georgetown ;  Swarthmore  vs.  Haverford ; 
Brown   z's.    Dartmouth. 

Nov.  30 — Penn  vs.  Cornell. 

Dec.  2 — Army  vs.  Navy. 

And  how  we  did  revel  in  the  records  as  the 
season  progressed !  Old  rivals  met  on  our 
gridiron  and  fought  it  out  fiercely.  Minor 
teams  produced  the  usual  surprises.  As  teams 
met  late  in  our  season,  what  a  comparison  of 
records  there  was  as  to  scores  they  had  made 
against  similar  teams,  and  how  we  tried  to 
figure  out  which  team  stood  the  best  chance  of 
winning!  The  surprising  part  of  it  all  was 
the  way  some  of  the  elevens  ran  true  to  form 
and  triumphed  repeatedly. 

Not  only  did  we  keep  the  scores  of  the  teams, 
but  each  man's  individual  record  was  jotted 
down — oh,  most  "scientifically"  !  We  recorded 
how  many  halves  he  had  played,  his  touch- 
downs, goals,  gains  in  advancing  the  ball,  and 
in  blocking  the  enemy's  advance.  We  credited 
him  with  a  point  for  each  point  he  made  in 
advancing  the  ball  and  another  point  for  each 
time  he  threw  the  opposing  player  back.  The 
way  we  decided  who  tackled  the  runner  was 
this :  when  the  pile  was  untangled,  the  player 
of  the  opposing  side  nearest  the  man  with  the 
ball  was  the  one  supposed  to  have  done  the 
tackling.      For    getting   a   fumble   or    forward 
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pass,  a  player  received  two  points'  credit. 
These  points  were  marked  at  once  by  the  score- 
keeper,  who  also  acted  as  time-keeper. 

When  the  season  had  ended,  we  had  a  com- 
plete record  of  each  player.  As  an  illustration, 
here  is  the  way  our  Yale  team  stood  when  the 
season  was  over : 


Player 
Chadwick 
Hogan 
Jones 
Morton 
Hoyt 
Bloomer 
J*nes 


Aver-  Touch- 
Position  Halves  Points    age  dozens  Goals 


R.E. 

R.T. 

R.G. 

E.G. 

C. 

L.G. 

L.T. 


Leavenworth  L.T. 


Shevlin 

Rockwell 

Kinney 

Owsley 

Glass 

Levine 

Bowman 


L.E. 
Q.B. 
Q.B. 
R.H. 
R.H. 
L.H. 
F.B. 


Average  weight- 


13 
9 
9 
7 

10 

15 
12 
10 

13 
12 

7 
1 1 

5 
13 

16 
-198. 


30-5 
43 
28.5 
19-5 
12 
72 
51 
27-5 
83.5 
55-5 
23 
35-5 
9-5 
38.5 
75-5 


o 
o 

0 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

4 
o 
o 

0 

o 

13 


At  the  end  of  the  season,  too,  we  had  that 
supreme  delight  of  all  football  "experts" — 
picking  the  Ail-American  team.  We  selected 
the  first,  second,  and  third  elevens,  and  did  it 
bv  selecting  the  men  with  the  best  scores.  It 
might  interest  you  to  know  our  eleven  for  one 
season  was:  Bachman  (Lehigh),  right  end; 
Winslow  (Xavy),  right  tackle;  Olds  (Xavy), 
right  griard;  Pierce  (Lehigh),  center;  Waters 
(Lehigh),  left  guard;  Gaston  (Penn),  left 
tackle;  Shevlin  (Yale),  left  end;  Weekes 
(Army),  quarter-back;  Metzinthin  (Colum- 
bia), right  half;  Thompson  (Cornell),  left 
half;  Ritter  (Navy),  full  back. 

In  this  same  season,  the  leading  five  elevens 
were:  Yale,  Lehigh,  Columbia.  Penn.  and 
Harvard.  Sounds  rather  odd,  when  we  re- 
member how  the   real   elevens  usually   stood ! 

I  remember  this  season  we  had  the  All- 
American  team  play  the  second  team.  and.  sad 
to  say,  they  were  soundly  beaten  by  the  score 
of  15 — 6.  This  was  followed  by  a  game  be- 
tween the  All-American  and  All-Canadian 
elevens,  and  this  time  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
won,  23 — 6. 

Then  came  the  awarding  of  the  college  let- 
ters to  all  men  who  had  played  eight  halves  or 
more.  These  we  marked  in  ink  on  the  back  of 
our  players. 

New  captains  were  then  elected  for  the  fol- 
lowing season.  There  was  no  favoritism  about 
the  election,  either.  W^e  threw  dice  for  all  the 
"letter"  men,  and  the  high  man  won. 

As  you  can  see,  there  was  no  limit  to  what 


we  could  try.  Better  yet,  as  you  may  have 
noticed  from  the  Yale  line-up  I  just  gave  you, 
there  was  no  limit  to  men  who  played  on  our 
teams.  As  long  as  we  could  get  a  picture  of  a 
player  within  the  proper  size,  we  could  enroll 
him  on  one  of  our  teams.  Just  imagine  that — 
an  eleven  cor.posed  of  the  giants  of  all  sea- 
sons !     W^hat  bliss  for  the  football  coach  ! 

And  think,  too,  of  the  fun  and  importance 
of  managing  and  directing  not  one  team,  but 
as  many  as  ten !  Talk  about  Glen  Warner  and 
the  cares  of  coaching  the  Indians  !  We  multi- 
plied his  troubles  by  ten,  and  thought  it  great 
sport !  How  seriously  we  tested  this  player 
or  that  in  a  weak  position  until  we  found  his 
proper  place  most  unexpectedly !  Thus  Chad- 
wick. the  Yale  captain,  proved  a  farce  at  half, 
but  when  tried  at  end  made  good  at  once.  In 
the  same  way  Tad  Jones,  the  famous  Yale 
quarterback  of  a  few  years  ago.  made  good 
at  guard  on  our  team.     Imagine  that ! 

And  as  season  was  added  to  season,  what 
sport  it  was  to  compare  each  season's  records, 
to  watch  how  this  eleven  and  then  that 
fought  its  way  to  a  championship ;  to  see  how 
the  star  of  one  season  either  continued  his 
good  work  or  fell  by  the  wayside  as  a  new  one 
appeared  to  take  his  place  ! 

It  was  n't  long,  either,  before  we  had  our  own 
"rules  committee,''  and  began  to  improve  the 
rules  and  regulations  !  iMany  a  serious  argu- 
ment did  we  have  as  to  this  point  or  that  about 
the  game.  I  rem.ember  well  the  effort  made  to 
admit  players  seven  feet  tall  and  the  hot  de- 
bates we  had  before  we  defeated  it.  In  fact, 
most  of  us  became  regular  orators  in  the 
course  of  our  meetings  and  our  debates. 

But  try  it  yourself,  fellows.  iManage  all  the 
elevens  yourself  and  play  all  the  games  with 
vourself.  There  is  nothing  to  hinder  this  in- 
teresting "solitaire"  so  long  as  you  have  a 
hand  to  use  as  motive  power  to  shove  the  two 
elevens  together.  Or  get  your  chum  to  man- 
age half  the  elevens  and  you  take  the  other 
half;  or  get  "Da"  or  big  brother  or  the  rest 
of  your  chums  who  enjoy  football,  and  let  each 
fellow  manage  and  play  one  team  !  There  is  no 
restriction  as  to  what  you  can  do  with  the 
game.  Change  it  to  suit  new  conditions  or 
yourself  when  your  own  "rules-committee" 
meets.  No  doubt  you,  too,  will  have  some 
eood  ideas  with  which  vou  can  add  interest 
to  the  game. 

Start  recruiting  your  players  now,  and  start 
your  season  any  time.  I  '11  guarantee  you  '11 
be  insuring  yourself  and  your  chums  many  a 
happy  evening  for  many  months  to  come. 
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Sylvia  slammed  her  book  together  with  a 
long-drawn  sigh  of  relief  and  put  it  on  top  of 
a  staggering  pile  of  text-books  beside  her. 

"Thank  goodness !  the  last  subject  is  fin- 
ished, for  my  head  is  positively  woozy !  Tell 
me  about  when  you  were  rich,  Munny,  and  let 
me  forget  my  troubles." 

Mrs.  Allison  laughed  and  looked  ruefully  at 
the  hole  she  was  trying  to  patch  in  the  side 
of  Ted's  trousers.  "If  there  is  anything  in  get- 
ting into  the  spirit,  I  am  afraid  my  present 
environment  will  make  it  more  or  less  difficult 
to  impart  the  proper  atmosphere  to  a  'rich' 
story.  I  don't  see  how  Ted  manages  it !  I 
never  see  him  off  his  feet  except  at  table  and 
when  he  is  asleep,  but  one  would  imagine  that 
he  devoted  his  entire  time  and  strength,  sleep- 
ing as  well  as  waking,  to  sliding  over  rough 
surfaces." 

'"Oh,  well,  pretend  that  you  are  mending  a  . 
weeny  rent  in  your  real  lace  party-dress  be- 
cause your  mother  wishes  to  teach  you  to  be 
careful  of  your  clothes  even  though  you  have 
scads  and  scads  of  them." 

"Help  !"  pleaded  her  mother;  "why,  my  dear, 
if  I  had  such  a  powerful  imagination  as  that, 
I  should  be  able  to  make  'scads  and  scads'  of 
money  writing  for  publication — maybe  even 
enough  to  keep  Ted  in  unpatched  trousers. 
But  the  party-dress  does  start  a  train  of 
memories." 

"All  aboard  \"  called  Sylvia,  with  a  mis- 
chievous sparkle  in  her  gray  eyes  as  she  rum- 
maged in  the  darning-basket  and  pulled  out 
a  pair  of  sieve-like  stockings  belonging  to  the 
sanfie  young  destroyer  of  the  trousers.  "I  will 
mend  these  in  order  to  get  in-  the  proper 
state  of  mind  to  appreciate  your  rich  narrative. 
I  am  sewing  on  a  trifle  of  chiffon  and  artificial 
fiowers  to  bind  upon  my  dusky  tresses." 

"This  story,"  began  Mrs.  Allison,  "is  to  be 
about  the  tim.e  just  after  I  returned  from 
boarding-school.  Such  a  wonderful  time  !  First 
there  was  the  joy  of  being  home  again;  then, 
just  beyond,  Romance  beckoned  with  the 
promise  of  all  sorts  of  new  delights.  Our 
big,  comfortable  house  became  the  center  of 
gaieties  in  our  set,  for  Mother  loved  young 
people  and  did  everything  in  her  power  to 
make  them  happy.  Father  was  rich  for  that 
part  of  the  country  and  that  time,  though,  of 
course,  he  would  not  be  accounted  so  by 
present-day  standards." 


"But  you  could  go  away  to  school,  and  had 
parties  and  servants  and  horses.  Sounds  ter- 
ribly rich  to  me.  Please  start  the  train  again, 
precious !" 

"Mother  not  only  loved  to  see  us  enjoy 
ourselves,  but  she  was  always  on  the  alert  to 
discern  the  needs  of  others  and  to  try  in  some 
suitable  way  to  supply  them.  To  some  it 
meant  food  and  clothes ;  to  others,  work ;  and 
to  still  others,  simply  love  and  encouragement." 

"You  could  tell  that  to  look  at  her  eyes," 
said  Sylvia. 

"Yes,  you  always  loved  them.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  time  she  left  U5  for  a  visit;  you 
cried  yourself  to  sleep  wailing  dismally,  'Oh, 
if  I  could  only  look  in  my  grandmother's  eyes 
and  know  they  were  my  grandmother's  eyes  !' 
They  were  as  wonderful  for  reading,  as  for 
winning,  hearts  and  she  very  quickly  saw  into 
the  heart  of  one  of  my  schoolmates.  I  suppose 
the  Carews  thought  they  were  doing  quite 
enough  for  an  orphaned  niece  by  supporting 
her  and  sending  her  to  the  same  finishing- 
school  as  their  own  daughter,  though  really 
their  ample  means  easily  permitted  this.  But 
when  Marion  Carew  and  her  cousin  Carol 
More  came  to  visit  me,  it  did  not  take  Mother 
long  to  discern  things  that  had  not  occurred 
to  any  one  else — or,  at  least,  had  not  given 
them  any  concern.  She  realized  that  a  young 
girl  may  get  tired  of  endlessly  wearing  an- 
other's clothes,  even  though  they  were  in  the 
best  condition.  Then,  too,  Marion's  clothes 
were  carefully  designed  to  suit  her  petite  style 
and  blond  loveliness,  so  it  was  not  strange  that 
they  were  very  often  not  becoming  to  a  tall, 
slender  brunette  like  Carol.  Mother  knew 
intuitively  that  a  good  deal  of  Carol's  shy- 
ness and  reserve  came  from  this  very  thing, 
and  that  a  girl  might  not  be  able  to  have  that 
delightful  'party-fied'  feeling  in  an  unbecoming 
frock  that  was  likely  to  be  recognized  as  a 
'hand-me-down.'  " 

"It  would  make  you  feel  that  way,"  said 
Sylvia,  musingly. 

"We  planned  their  visit  so  that  they  would 
be  with  us  for  the  big  Easter  assembly,  which 
was  the  social  event  of  the  season  then,  as  now, 
and  Marion's  brother,  with  some  of  his  col- 
lege friends,  was  to  come  down  for  what 
would  now  be  called  a  week-end  house  party 
and  the  dance.  Of  course  we  were  in  the  usual 
feminine    flutter    about    frills    and    furbelows, 
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and  it  was  this  that  gave  Mother  the  chance 
to  work  out  her  plan.  She  announced  that 
she  was  going  to  give  each  of  us  an  Easter 
present.  Mine  was  to  be  a  new  dance  frock 
with  all  the  accessories, — Miss  Katywas  in  the 
house  working  on  it, — but  the  other  two  gifts 
were  to  be  a  surprise.  And  each  was  a  sur- 
prise. Marion  was  delighted  with  a  cameo 
brooch  that  she  had  admired;  but  I  shall  never 
forget  Carol's  face  when  she  saw  hers.  It 
was  the  daintiest,  frilliest,  nczv  party  dress,  a 
dream  in  lavender  tulle,  with  slippers  and 
stockings  to  match.  To  make  it  quite  com- 
plete, there  was  also  an  amethyst  set  of 
mother's  girlhood,  consisting  of  a  ring,  set 
with  a  big  amethyst  that  had  a  tiny  pearl 
flower  inlaid  on  the  top,  and  a  quaint  neck- 
lace, with  pendant  amethyst  hearts." 

"Oh,  Munny,  imagine  scattering  jewels 
around  in  that  reckless  fashion  and  then  say- 
ing it  would  not  be  rich  now !" 

"I  don't  imagine  the  dress  cost  a  great  deal, 
as  it  was  quite  simple;  its  value  lay  in  that  it 
was  new  and  lovingly  planned  to  suit  Carol. 
And  Mother  made  it  almost  seem  that  she  was 
giving  herself  a  treat  by  saying  she  had  so 
wanted  to  see  Carol  in  lavender." 

"Oh  dear!"  sighed  Sylvia;  "think  of  a  mem- 
ber of  our  family  ever  having  been  able  to  do 
things  like  that,  and  here  am  I  in  my  senior 
year  at  high,  with  all  sorts  of  class  parties 
on  the  way  and  no  money  for  those  very 
things.  If  Grandmother  had  n't  given  away 
quite  so  much — why,  I  know  girls  who  have 
had  lovely  clothes  made  from  things  fished  out 
of  old  trunks." 

"Why,  Sylvia,  I  am  surprised !  If  you  had 
seen  the  happiness  that  gift  brought,  you 
would  n't  begrudge  it  for  an  instant.  Carol 
blossomed  out  like  a  beautiful  flower;  it  was 
a  revelation." 

"I  know,  Munny,  and  I  am  really  glad  she 
had  the  good  time,  and  I  don't  mind  the  dress ; 
but  I  do  rather  wish  Gran  had  saved  the 
amethysts.  I  never  have  had  even  a  ring, 
and  everybody  is  crazy  about  old-fashioned 
jewelry." 

"I  know  you  are  n't  stopping  to  think  what 
you  are  saying,  Sylvia.  Don't  ever  allow 
yourself  to  feel  even  a  shadow  of  regret  for 
a  lovely,  unselfish  thing  done  either  by  an- 
other or  yourself.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  set  might  have  gone  with  the  rest  when 
father's  fortune   was  swept  away." 

"I  was  n't  really  regretting,  I  guess,  but  I 
do  love  pretty  things,  and  right  now,  when 
the  class  is  going  to  have  all  sorts  of  doings — " 


"I  know  you  want  them  and,  more  than  you, 
I  want  them  for  you,"  sighed  her  mother ; 
"but  not  at  the  expense  of  our  having  failed 
to  do  our  little  to  assist  a  starving  Europe." 

"Of  course,  you  blessed !"  said  Sylvia,  giv- 
ing her  a  kiss  of  penitence.  "I  know  how 
hard  it  is  for  you  to  manage  on  Dad's  income, 
with  everything  gone  up  so,  and  I  would  n't 
have  wanted  you  to  give  a  penny  less  for  war 
relief,  even  if  it  did  cut  out  all  the  extras; 
but" — she  gave  a  laughing  pout — "I  wish  we 
could  have  done  both.  And  I  could  n't  help 
thinking  that  I  would  n't  be  absolutely  hideous 
in  a  new  lavender  tulle,  or  that,  at  least,  the 
amethyst  set  would  give  a  little  tone  to  my 
white  lawn." 

"You  would  be  lovely  in  it,  dear,"  said  her 
mother,  smoothing  the  soft,  dark  hair  ten- 
derly; "but  you  are  so  full  of  joy  and  sparkle 
that  you  don't  need  it  as  Carol  did.  She  was 
so  shy,  and  you — " 

"No  one  could  accuse  Silly  of  being  shy," 
declared  Ted  as  he  turned  a  cart-wheel 
through  the  door  and  came  right  side  up  in 
position  to  kiss  his  mother. 

"It  does  n't  run  in  the  family,"  returned 
his  sister,  pointedly. 

"No,  I  'm  gradually  overcoming  mine,  but 
I  '11  tell  you  it  has  been  a  struggle."  A  broad 
grin  almost  engulfed  his  impertinent  face. 
"What  's  all  this  'pale  lavender'  talk  about?" 

"Just  a  long-ago  dress  Sylvia  was  longing 
for." 

"Longing  for  a  dress  !"  declared  Ted,  scorn- 
fully. "Silly,  my  dear,  you  were  rightly  named ! 
Imagine  longing  for  clothes,  unless  there  's 
such  a  thing  as  iron-clad  trousers.  Now,  if  it 
was  'eats,'  I  would  work  up  some  enthusiasm 
my  own  liT  self.  Say,  how  many  hours  is  it 
until  lunch-time?  My  tummy  feels  like  an 
uninhabited  shell-hole." 

Try  as  she  would,  Sylvia  could  not  help 
thinking  a  bit  wistfully  of  the  lavender  "fix- 
ings," though  she  did  take  a  family  pride  in 
giving  her  chum  Bernice  a  thrilling  account 
of  Grandmother  Edwards  in  the  role  of  Fairy 
Godmother.  And  so  it  seemed  to  be  a  sort 
of  "thought-transference  affair"  when,  from 
out  the  silence  of  years,  there  should  come 
word  from  the  "identical  Carol  More,"  who 
now  had  Thayer  added  to  her  name.  Carol 
had  come  across  the  quaint  amethyst  set  with 
which  "dear  Mother  Edwards"  had  made  her 
so  blissfully  happy,  and  she  had  been  seized 
with  such  a  desire  to  see  her  old  friend  Phoebe 
again  that  she  wished  to  arrange  a  motor  trip 
so  that  she  might  stop  over  with  her  husband 
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for    a    wee    visit,    if   it   would    he    convenient. 

After  the  first  joy  in  hcarin.jj  again  from 
her  old-time  friend,  Sylvia  saw  that  her  mother 
took  on  a  look  of  wistful  gravity  and  pre- 
occupation, and  it  was  not  hard  for  her  to 
guess  its  cause.  That  day  she  had  returned 
from  school  a-^arkle  with  joy  because  Fiobby 
Clifton,  the  bright  particular  masculine  star 
of  the  class  of  '19.  had  already  asked  her  to 
be  his  partner  for  the  June  "Prom,"  and  Mrs. 
Allison  had  been  trying  to  evolve  means  for  a 
simple   party   frock   for  the   occasion. 

"But  with  even  common  gingham  at  forty 
cents  a  yard,  I  hardly  know  what  we  can  find 
that  will  be  suitable,"  sighed  Munny. 

"Don't  you  worry,  you  lovey;  I  can  wear 
my  lawn.  We  can  still  afford  soap  and 
starch,"  said  Sylvia,  bravely. 

"Oh,  but  you  only  will  graduate  once,  and 
I  should  like  you  to  go  suitably  dressed  to 
-these  little  school  festivities.  You  can't  al- 
ways wear  the  white  lawn,  and  yet  Father 
is  already  making  every  sacrifice  in  order  to 
be  prepared  for  the  next  bond  issue." 

"Yes,  and  we  all  want  him  to  be  ready, 
too,  don't  w^e  ?  I  'd  rather  have  a  new  bond 
pin  on  his  coat  than  have  the  duckiest  sort  of 
a  party  dress,  if  there  had  to  be  a  choice — 
and  there  does,"  only  a  shade  regretfully. 

"It  is  the  extravagantly  high  cost  not  of 
living,  but  of  mere  existing,  that  makes  it  so 
difficult  to  find  any  new  place  in  which  to 
make  a  cut.  I  feel  that  we  are  already  down 
to  the  barest  necessities  of  the  cheapest  whole- 
some food  and  the  cheapest  durable  clothes. 
However,  I  'm  sure  that  it  will  be  managed 
som.e  way,  if  it  is  right  that  you  should  have 
this  pleasure.    You  've  certainly  deserved  it." 

That  night  Sylvia  took  her  books  to  her 
room  to  study,  for  she  knew  that  there  was 
a  battle  to  be  fought  with  the  problem  that 
persisted  in  obtruding  itself  between  her  and 
the  lessons  on  which  she  tried  so  hard  to  con- 
centrate. Again  and  again  she  pushed  it 
aside  determinedly  and  thrust  her  head  be- 
tween her  hands  *»d  gaze  fixedly  at  the  printed 
pages.  But  at  last  she  closed  the  book  with 
a  snap  and  resolutely  faced  the  difficulty.  On 
one  hand  were  the  delights  of  the  school 
parties,  and  of  one  of  them  in  particular,  in 
which,  more  or  less  "easy  to  look  at,"  owing 
to  a  dainty  new  frock,  she  floated  about  v/ith 
an  admiring  Bobby  at  the  "Prom."  Opposing  ' 
this  was  the  thought  of  her  mother  writing 
to  her  girlhood  friend  that  it  would  not  be 
convenient  to  entertain  her.  The  struggle  was 
''one  the  less  severe  because  it  was  over  so 


small  a  matter  as  a  cheap  little  dress,  nor  yet 
because  Sylvia  from  the  first  knew  how  it 
would  end,  and  the  big  "little  sacrifice"  was 
made  right  gallantly. 

In  the  morning  she  would  brook  no  denial 
as  she  lovingly  folded  her  mother  in  her  arms 
and  insisted  that  the  Thayers  must  be  made 
welcome,  adroity  basing  her  arguments  on 
the  plea  that  it  would  humiliate  Dad  to 
acknowledge  such  a  state  in  his  affairs. 

Her  mother  won  over,  Sylvia  was  in  a  whirl 
of  excitement,  and  insisted  that  the  family 
put  its  best  foot  foremost,  while  she  strenu- 
ously brushed,  mended,  and  polished  it  for 
company.  There  was  no  vestige  of  reluctance 
in  giving  up  the  few  free  moments  not  pre- 
empted by  her  studies  to  fix  up  the  guest- 
room so  that  its  fresh  daintiness  quite  obscured 
its  plain  simplicity.  There  was  no  regretful 
thought  that  even  a  short  entertainment  of 
guests  would  mean  additional  "goings  with- 
out" in  their  closely  pared  scheme  of  living, 
only  delight  that  dear,  self-sacrificing  Munny 
was  going  to  have'  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
again  her  girlhood's  friend. 

But  so  firmly  was  Carol  More  entrenched 
in  Sylvia's  mind  in  the  role  of  Cinderella  that 
her  surprise  amounted  to  stupefaction  when 
Mrs.  Thayer  arrived  in  a  big,  luxurious  tour- 
ing-car that  Ted  said,  "listened  like  a  million 
dollars."  And  he  added  the  further  observa- 
tion that  "poor  Silly's  mind,  not  being  capable 
of  grasping  anything  beyond  a  flivver,  almost 
gave  way  under  the  strain." 

But  the  unexpected  magnificence  in  no  wise 
marred  the  enjoyment  of  the  two  perfect  days 
the  Thayers  spent  with  them.  It  seemd  to 
Sylvia  an  act  of  poetic  justice  that  Cinderella 
Carol  should  have  married  the  Prince;  and 
if  there  ever  had  been  a  trace  of  envy  of  her, 
it  completely  evaporated -in  listening  to  the 
two  friends  revive  a  magical  past  and  in  hear- 
ing a  second  chapter  of  "The  Amethyst  Set." 

"So  it  really  was  that  lovely  lavender  frock 
that  made  Lawrence  fall  in  love  with  me," 
Mrs.  Thayer  said,  her  eyes  dancing. 

"I  don't  fail  to  appreciate  that  gift,  Carol," 
Mr.  Thayer  interposed,  "but  I  repudiate  the 
suggestion  that  I  could  have  been  influenced 
by  feminine  fripperies,  however  attractive. 
What  got  me  was  that  so  lovely  an  apparition 
should  have  condescended  to  notice  a  shy  ajid 
undoubtedly  awkward  young  man." 

"You  were  n't;  you  were  just  nice  and  dig- 
nified. We  all  thought  he  was  a  woman-hater. 
But  it  was  the  dress,  any  way,  for  it  gave  me 
the  confidence  and  the  desire  to  do  whatever 
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I  did.  Men  have  no  idea  of  the  difference 
proper  clothes  make  in  a  woman's  poise."  She 
laughed,  and  a  quick  glance  of  understanding 
Hashed  to  her  from  under  Sylvia's  black 
lashes. 

Even  Ted  was  captured  by  the  simple  and 
unaffected  charm  of 
their  wonderful  guest, 
but  it  was  Sylvia  who 
seemed  to  find  first 
place  in  her  affections. 
She  seemed  as  eager 
as  Munny  to  hear  all 
about  Sylvia's  simple 
school-life,  her  studies, 
her  friends,  hopes,  and 
ambitions.  And  it  made 
a  real  gap  in  the  family 
life  when  the  big  car 
purred  away  with  their 
guests. 

"Oh  dear!"  sighed 
Sylvia  the  next  morn- 
ing, "it  's  exactly  like 
coming  out  into  the 
drizzle  after  the  dazzle 
of   the   movies  !" 

"  'Cold  gray  dawn  of 
the  morning  after,' 
Dad  's  always  singing 
about."  teased  Ted. 
"Cheer  up,  raise  your 
bumbershoot,  and  be- 
gin saving  your  pen- 
nies for  some  more 
movies.  But  no  joke, 
it  must  be  great  to  be 
as  rich  as  Dad  says 
they  are.  If  I  had  that 
much,  though, I  'd  im- 
prove that  car." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know ! 
You  'd  have  one  of 
those  movable  kitchens, 
such  as  they  have  in  the 
army,  fixed  up  as  a 
bake-shop  and  hitched 
on  behind,"  suggested 
Sylvia,   sarcastically. 

"Hurray  for  Silly  !  If 
you  keep  on  having  ideas  like  that,  we  'II  have 
to  change  your  name.     As  a  reward  for  your 
say-gas-ity,    I   'II  buy  a   flivver  to   carry  your 
books  to  school  for  you." 

"I  need  one,"  laughed  Sylvia;  "but  I  've 
made  up  my  mind  that  I  '11  get  'highest  dis- 
tinction' on  my  report,  anyway." 


Mrs.  Allison  knew  that  the  "anyway"  might 
be  translated  to  mean,  "even  if  I  can't  have  it 
at  the  class  parties."  And  so  the  next  week 
when  Carol's  bread-and-butter  letter  came, 
along  with  a  box  from  a  fashionable  New  York 
outfitter's     addressed     to     Sylvia,     she     could 
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hardly  wait  for  the  girl's  return  from  school. 
On  the  walk  home  the  gray  eyes  were  a 
shade  grave  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
social  gaieties  upon  which  the  class  had  al- 
ready launched  and  which  had  been  the  chief 
topic  of  conversation  among  her  particular 
friends.      For   Sylvia   had   definitely   made   up 
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her  mind  to  forego  these  delights  rather  than 
have  Munny  worry  because  she  could  not  have 
the  simple  finery  of  the  other  girls,  knowing 
that  it  would  be  an  even  greater  problem  since 
the  entertainment  of  their  recent  visitors.  But 
one  is  seventeen  only  once,  and  the  sacrifice 
was  not  absolutely  painless,  even  though  she 
stoutly  assured  herself  that  she  would  "a  thou- 
sand times  rather  have  had  dear  Mrs.  Thayer 
with  us."  There  was,  however,  not  the  faint- 
est trace  of  the  struggle  in  her  eyes  when  she 
kissed  her  mother  and  smiled  back  at  her  hap- 
pily. She  even  made  her  great  announcement 
quite  nonchalantly : 

"Everybody  has  talked  about  the  Baccalau- 
reate banquet,  the  'Prom,'  and  all  the  other 
I)arties  until  I  'm  sure  the  real  things  will  be 
just  a  little  disappointing.  I  think  I  '11  keep 
my  illusions  and  stay  away  from  most  of  them. 
I  've  made  up  my  mind  to  stand  at  the  top  in 
my  studies,  and  you  know,"  very  glibly,  "you 
can't  serve  two  masters." 

Mrs.  Allison  squeezed  the  girl  to  her  closely. 

"Thinks  it  can  fool  its  aged  mother  when  the 
said  parent  has  just  finished  excavating  her 
own  prehistoric  girlhood  !  I  happen  to  know 
that  your  standing  is  quite  assured,  and  so 
maybe  you  may  be  induced  to  change  your 
mind  when  I  show  you  a  certain  letter  for  my- 
self  and  a  certain  parcel  for  yourstli." 

"Munny  !"  the  girl's  eyes  went  big  with  joy- 
ous question. 

"The  letter  first?     It  's  from  Carol." 

"Oh,  yes ;  I  've  been  looking  for  it  every 
day." 

Mrs.  Allison  drew  Sylvia  into  the  big  chair 
beside  her  and  read: 

Dearest  Phoebe : 

The  visit  with  you  and  the  dear  family  was 
ahnost  as  wonderful  as  that  one  in  the  Eastert'de  of 
long  ago — what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  bring  those  days 
back  into  now  !  I  wonder  if,  in  memory  of  them, 
you  will  give  me  the  privilege  of  doing  something 
that  will  make  me  very  happy — say  as  happy  as  your 
mother  was  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  Easter. 
I  am  so  sure  of  your  answer  that  I  have  not  waited 
for  it. 

You  have  two  blessings  that  have  been  denied 
me  and  for  which  I  would  gladly  exchange  almost 
all  of  mine — not  Lawrence,  though.  Sylvia,  in  par- 
ticular, stormed  my  heart ;  she  is  so  exactly  what  I 
wanted  my  daughter  to  be.  She  is  at  the  age  to 
which  I  look  forward  most  eagerly  with  dream- 
daughter — that  age  of  frocks  and  frills  and  innocent 
frivolity  that  is  a  sort  of  reaction  from  school  life. 
You  can't  imagine  how  I  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when  I  should  be  able  to  give  her  the  loving  under- 
standing and  the  simple  joys  that  I  had  longed  for. 
She  never  became  anything  more  real  than  a  dream- 
<laue:hter  until    T   met   Svlvia.   whom   T   know   vou   will 


share  with  me  to  the  extent  of  letting  me  have  the 
joy  of  giving  her  some  of  the  little  things  I  was 
never  able  to  give  that  other. 

I  send  love  and  many  thanks  for  the  contribu- 
tion, individual  and  collective,  that  each  one  of  you 
made  to  my  happiness  during  our  delightful  sojourn 
with  you. 

Lovingly,  CAROL. 

P.  S. — Tell  Ted  that  a  baseball  suit  with  trousers 
especially  built  for  base-sliding  will  follow  as  soon 
as  Mr.  Thayer  can  find  one  that  will  measure  up  to 
his  exacting  requirements. 

"Munny  !  pinch  me,  put  ice  on  my  head,  or 
do  something  heroic  !"  cried  Sylvia  as  the  box 
was  opened  and  the  tissue-paper  wrappings 
parted  "to  the  tune  of  smell-good-ums,"  as 
Ted  declared,  bursting  into  the  party  with  his 
nose  snififing  like  a  bunny's. 

"Who  could  ever  believe  it — who  could!" 
gasped  Sylvia  as  her  mother  lifted  out  the 
dainty  lavender  dance-frock,  a  beautiful  twi- 
light cloud,  revealing  beneath  it  slippers  and 
shimmering   silk   stockings   to  match. 

"Stop  goozeling,"  demanded  Ted,  with  no 
small  show  of  excitement;  "it  looks  as  if  there 
was  a  second  reel." 

And  so  there  was — in  fact,  two;  for  under- 
neath was  a  fluffy  white  net,  with  the  very 
touches  of  blue  that  would  turn  Sylvia's  eyes 
to  violets ;  and  below  that,  a  soft,  gray  cape, 
under  which  the  party  finery  was  to  be 
shrouded    from    the    public   gaze. 

"Think  of  having  three  new  things  all  at 
once,  and  none  of  them  'necessaries !'  "  Sylvia 
was  so  overcome  by  her  riches  that  she  looked 
about  her,  a  flushed  picture  of  dazed  happiness. 

"I  hate  to  say  it,  Silly,  but  you  look  every 
inch  of  your  name  !"  grinned  Ted,  stooping  to 
fish  among  the  crumpled  papers  in  the  bottom 
of  the  big  box  and  coming  up  with  an  old- 
fashioned   leather   case. 

"Open  it,"  said  Sylvia,- weakly ;  "but  break 
it  to  me  gently  !" 

A  paper  fluttered  to  the  floor  as  Ted  snapped 
open  the  lid : 

"Sylvia  dear,  there  is  no  one  else  to  whom  I  would 
surrender  dear  Mother  Edwards's  much-loved  gift. 
Maybe  some  day  you  will  pass  on  its  magic  to  some 
other  young  girl." 

Sylvia,  in  a  snow-drift  of  tissue-paper,  lifted 
up  eager  hands  for  the  case  that  Ted  had 
kept  high  above  her  head.  There,  on  the  yel- 
lowed velvet,  lay  a  ring  set  with  a  big  amethyst 
that  had  a  little  pearl  flower  inlaid  on  the  top, 
and,  beside  it,  a  quaint  necklace  with  pendant 
amethvst  hearts  ! 
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"All  right. 

Bob:  let  'er 

called 

Mack     as 

w  e  stepped 

into     the 

hoist-bucket  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.     The 

engineer  moved  a  lever,  and  the  drum  around 

which  the  cable  was  wound  began  to  turn. 

Down  we  went  from  the  fresh  moun- 
tain air  and  warm  sunlight  into  the  shivery 
darkness  of  an  apparently  bottomless  pit. — into 
all  manners  of  smells  of  eartli  and  dampness 
and  powder, — down,  down,  till  the  sky  seemed 
to  lower  to  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  now  a  Httle 
square  of  light  far  overhead. 

The  mining  course  of  the  state  university 
requires  a  certain  amount  of  practical  work  to 
be  done  by  every  student  in  addition  to  the 
theoretical  instruction  received;  so  I  was  be- 
ginning a  summer's  work  at  the  Silver  Cloud 
Mine,  in  a  mining  region  in  the  high  Sierras. 
It  was  a  novel  experience  to  plunge  into  the 
work  and  life  of  the  m.ines  after  being  all  my 
life  accustomed  to  the  far  different  life  of  a 
city  boy. 

Besides  the  strange  scenes  and  customs  of 
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camp  life  and  the  men  whose  lives  were  so 
different  from  my  own,  the  work  at  the  mine 
proved  extremely  interesting  and,  at  first, 
rather  exciting.  For  the  first  time  I  experi- 
enced the  sensation  of  working  on  "a  narrow 
shelf  W'ith  a  hundred  feet  of  black,  empty  space 
beneath  my  feet.  It  was  with  a  strange  feel- 
ing tliat  I  first  stepped  into  the  steel  bucket, 
and  was  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the  hundred- 
and-fifty-foot  shaft.  I  hoped  that  the  cable 
was  strong  enough. 

The  Silver  Cloud  was  a  new  mine.  In  fact, 
we  were  not  far  beyond  the  "prospect"  stage, 
for  an  ore  ledge  had  been  struck  only  a  short 
time  before  I  arrived.  Just  now  we  were 
spending  most  of  the  time  deepening  the  main 
shaft.  It  was  thought  that  when  we  reached 
the  two-hundred-foot  level  we  should  strike 
the  big  vein  which  near-by  mines  had  found 
rich  in  the  precious  metals. 

So  far,  for  the  most  part,  we  had  been  work- 
ing with  picks  and  shovels,  digging  out  dirt 
and  loose  rock.  But  for  the  last  two  or  three 
days  we  had  been  drilling  holes  in  solid  rock 
which  obstructed  our  wav.  ■ 

As  we  started  down  this  morning.  Mack  said 
to  me:    "We  '11  finish  puncturing  the  old  boy 
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this  morning.     Then  we  '11  fill  him  full  of  fire- 
works and  blow  him  to  smithereens." 

1  must  have  looked  a  bit  startled  at  this  an- 
nouncement of  my  impending  experience  with 
dynamite,  for  the  engineer  had  laughed  and 
said :  "Look  out !  Don't  get  blown  out  of  the 
hole." 

I  had  to  stand  much  joshing  from  those 
hardened  veterans  of  the  mines,  to  whom  I  was 
still  a  greenhorn.  But  Mack,  with  whom  I 
worked  most  of  the  time,  was  very  considerate, 
and  frequently  gave  me  a  lift  with  my  work. 

The  shaft  down  which  we  are  going  was 
walled  with  heavy,  well-braced  timbers.  We 
kept  the  wall  built  down  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  bottom  so  as  to  be  safe  from  cave-ins. 
Down  one  wall  ran  electric-light  wires  and  two 
air-pipes,  one  for  compressed  air  for  the  drill", 
the  other  to  keep  us  supplied  with  fresh  air 
while  we  worked.  Down  the  opposite  wall  ran 
a  ladder.  It  was  made  of  pipe  and  chain,  so 
as  not  to  be  broken  or  carried  away  by  the 
heavy  blasting,  and  was  for  use  only  in  case 
the  hoist  should  get  out  of  order. 

I  certainly  hoped  that  it  would  work  all  right 
while  I  was  at  the  bottom.  I  shivered  at  the 
thought  of  having  to  climb  up  a  perpendicular 
ladder  of  that  material,  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  of  space  underneath. 

As  soon  as  the  bucket  touched  the  bottom  of 
•Jie  shaft  we  stepped  out  and  got  ready  to  finish 
the  drilling.  The  steel  drill  was  driven  by 
compressed  air  from  the  compressor  engine  in 
the  building  near  the  mouth  of  the  shaft.  A 
cylinder  attached  to  the  back  end  of  the  drill 
contained  a  hammer.  This  was  so  operated 
with  valves  that  the  compressed  air,  entering 
at  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  by  a  hose, 
drove  it  against  the  drill  with  a  hundred-pound 
force  ten  or  fifteen  times  a  second. 

Such  a  drill  bored  rapidly,  but  it  made  a 
terrific  racket  in  the  narrow  shaft.  It  was 
rather  strenuous  work  to  operate  it,  because  of 
the  heavy  kick.  So  Mack  and  I  took  turns 
running  it  for  short  periods,  while  the  other 
kept  the  hole  wet  and  cleaned  out  the  moist 
paste  of  ground  rock  which  kept  forming. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  had  all  the  holes 
drilled.  At  our  signal  tlie  bucket  was  hoisted, 
and  soon  came  down  again  with  a  hundred 
pounds  or  so  of  dynamite. 

"Hope  you  boys  brought  your  umberrelies," 
shouted  Bob,  down  the  shaft.  "If  you  did  n't, 
you  '11  get  a  wettin'." 

Then  we  looked  up  and  noticed  that  the 
patch  of  light  above  had  grown  dim.  The 
blue  of  the  sky  had  turned  to  a  heavy  gray. 


.Mmost  immediately  we  heard  the  distant  rum- 
ble of  thunder  and  could  even  see  the  faint  re- 
flections of  lightning. 

While  Mack  carefully  sifted  the  brown  pow- 
der into  each  hole  and  tamped  it  down  solid,  I 
measured  off  the  lengths  of  fuses.  I  cut  them 
different  lengths,  so  that  the  charges  would  go 
ofif  in  the  right  order  and  each  blast  open  the 
way  for  the  next.  This  made  them  more  effec- 
tive than  if  we  had  set  them  off  together,  and 
also  enabled  us  to  count  them  and  be  sure  when 
all  ten  had  gone  off. 

Soon  we  had  the  fuses  attached  to  the  per- 
cussion-caps, which  were  necessary  to  ex- 
plode the  dynamite.  After  caps  and  fuses  were 
in  place,  we  piled  loose  rocks  over  the  holes  to 
drive  the  force  of  the  explosions  in  more  effec- 
tively. Then  we  gave  Bob  the  blasting-signal. 
In  answer  to  it  he  hoisted  the  bucket  to  the  top 
and  lowered  it  again  to  show  that  the  hoist 
was  in  running  order.  We  lighted  all  the  fuses 
quickly,  took  the  electric  bulbs  from  their 
sockets,  gathered  together  our  tools,  and 
stepped  into  the  bucket. 

By  this  time  the  thunder-storm  was  raging 
furiously  overhead.  The  thunder,  echoing  and 
reechoing  in  the  hollow  shaft,  was  almost 
deafening.  As  the  cable  tightened,  after  our 
signal  to  the  engineer,  a  brilliant  flash  of  light- 
ning lit  up  the  whole  shaft  for  an  instant.  The 
clap  of  thunder  followed  it  so  closely  that  we 
knew  the  lightning  must  have  struck  not  far 
from  the  mine's  mouth. 

At  the  same  second  the  bucket  stopped,  al- 
most before  it  had  swung  clear  of  the  ground. 
Before  we  had  time  to  wonder  why,  Bob's 
head  appeared  at  the  top,  and  he  cried : 

"Climb  for  your  lives !"    The  power  's  of¥ !" 

Then  we  knew  what  had  occurred.  The 
lightning  must  have  short-circuited  the  electric 
wires  or  burned  out  the  motor. 

Well,  we  tumbled  out  of  that  bucket  about  as 
fast  as  hands  and  feet  could  take  us.  We 
jumped  over  to  the  ladder  side  of  the  shaft  and 
groped  for  the  pipes  and  chains.  But  in  the 
darkness  we  did  not  immediately  lay  our  hands 
on  them,  so  Mack  pulled  out  his  pocket-lamp 
and  flashed  it  upon  the  side  of  the  shaft. 
Imagine  our  consternation  when  we  saw  that 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  was  entirely  out  of 
reach  I  The  timber  was  built  down  to  within 
three  or  four  feet  of  the  bottom,  but  through 
some  oversight  the  ladder  had  not  been  ex- 
tended I 

There  we  were,  fifteen  feet  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder,  with  ten  fuses  quickly  burning 
their   way   to   a  hundred   pounds   of   dynamite 
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tucked  into  the  rock  !    In  a  very  short  timr^  t hf      oT.i'r.rr  f/^  ,1^         ^u- 

whole  bottoin  of  the  shaft  woufd  he  hllT  ^p^      ^^LTd^ itt  ItetLous^rr;"^^"^^^'   ^^ 
The  shortest  fuse  was  about  three  minutes         The  first  thing  that  entered  my  head  was  to 


THEN    BEGAN    A    CLIMB    FOR    LIBS,    AND    WITH    WHAT   A    HANDICAP!"       (sEE    NEXT    PAGE) 


wrf;./"t-,'"^"^'    '"'"'''''"'    '''°"^'    •'^^    ^^^"  put  out  those  sputtering  fuses.   I  jumped  to  the 

Tecu'e  i:  ti:  r  "rr  f  "*?  T^'  *°  ^^""''  ^^^P  °^  ^^^^^  -^  '-^  P^'^^  over  iie  hoFe    and 

us  o  It    n  ^^V  ^"^  "'  %  hoist  would  lift  started  madly  to  throw  the  stones  off  so  as  to 

lis  out  ,n  a   few  moments.      Now.  if  we  were  get  at  the  fuses. 
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But  instantly  Mack  caught  me  by  the  shoul- 
der and  perked  me  back. 

"Cut  that  out,  boy !"  he  roared.  "We  could 
n't  get  half  of  'em  out  before  the  others  would 
go  ofT.  And  besides,  they  'vc  most  likely 
burned  into  the  holes  by  now. 

"Here,  quick !  Up  on  my  shoulder,  then 
jump  for  the  ladder.  It  's  the  only  chance  to 
get  out,  unless  we  want  to  get  blown  out." 

I  started  to  follow  his  command,  but  then  I 
thought  of  him. 

"But  that  leaves  you  down  here,"  I  objected, 
"for  I  can't  pull  you  up  when  I  do  reach  it." 

"It  'd  better  be  you  to  get  out  than  me," 
Mack  urged.  "Hurry,  or  we  '11  both  get 
banged." 

Still  I  hesitated,  and  he  was  starting  to 
swing  me  up  himself  when  a  thought  came 
to  him. 

He  acted  on  it  instantly. 

"Hold  yourself  up  strong,"  he  shouted,  "and 
boost  me  with  all  your  might  if  you  want  to 
get  out  of  here  alive  !" 

With  a  spring  he  was  on  my  shoulder, 
steadied  himself  for  an  instant  against  the  wall 
of  rock,  then  stretched  up  to  his  full  height, 
his  arms  reaching  for  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
He  uttered  an  exclamation  of  disappointment. 

"I  can't  make  it  this  way,"  he  groaned.  "I 
've  got  to  jump  for  it.  Look  out  now,  when  I 
try  it,  if  I  fall !" 

I  felt  his  heavy  weight  quiver  for  an  instant 
as  his  muscles  tensed  for  the  spring.  With  a 
dig  of  his  feet  into  my  shoulders,  his  weight 
left  me,  and  I  fell  flat  from  the  push  he  gave. 

I  leaped  up,  to  see  his  huge  frame  hanging 
above  me,  his  hands  gripping  the  last  rung  of 
the  ladder. 

"Now  for  it !"  he  bellowed.  "Grab  my  feet 
and  hang  on  for  your  life." 

Then  I  saw  his  scheme.  I  tlirew  myself 
upward,  and  grasped  one  of  his  thick  ankles 
with  all  my  might.    "All  right !"  I  gasped. 

Then  began  a  climb  for  life,  and  with  what 
a  handicap !  To  chin  one's  self  with  one  hand 
is  a  hard  enough  feat  for  the  ordinary  heavy 
man,  but  IMack  must  do  it  with  my  hundred 
and  sixty  pounds  hanging  like  an  anchor  to 
his  feet. 

I  could  feel  his  muscles  tighten  with  the  tre- 
mendous effort.  I  felt  myself  rise  slowly — 
terribly  slowly  it  seemed  to  me,  with  the  smoke 
of  the  fuses  in  my  nostrils,  expecting  at  every 
moment  to  hear  the  crash  of  rock  bursting  with 
the  deadly  explosive. 

I  could  hear  the  big  man  gasp  for  breath  as 
he    struggled    to    lift    two    of    us    hand    over 


hand  to  a  position  where  we  could  both  climb 
for  ourselves.  I  felt  sure  he  could  never  ac- 
complish so  gigantic  a  feat.  It  seemed  as 
though  we  were  slipping  back.  I  thought  he 
had  given  it  up,  and  that  we  should  both  drop 
down,  to  be  hurled  up  with  the  force  of  the 
impending  explosion. 

But  even  as  my  grasp  on  his  ankles  loosened, 
I  glanced  up  and  saw  the  ladder  hardly  above 
Mack's  knee.  With  a  last  terrific  strain,  he 
pulled  us  up  to  where  he  could  put  his  feet  on 
the  rung.  I  could  then  have  shifted  my  hands 
to  the  ladder ;  but  he  would  not  trust  to  my 
strength  till  he  could  get  me  up  far  enough  for 
me  also  to  obtain  ^a  footing.     He  called : 

"Hold  on  with  both  hands  to  my  left  leg!" 

As  I  obeyed,  he  quickly  drew  his  free  leg  up 
and  used  its  strong  muscles  step  by  step  to 
raise  me.  Three  steps,  and  I  drew  myself  up 
so  that  my  feet  were  on  the  ladder. 

As  he  felt  my  weight  withdrawn  from  his 
leg  he  cried : 

"All  right,  son;  no  time  to  lose!" 

You  can  readily  believe  that  we  began  to 
clamber  out  of  that  hole  like  the  most  agile  of 
monkeys.  I  did  n't  dare  to  think  of  falling 
back;  we  must  n't  even  slip  one  step! 

It  seemed  impossible  that  we  could  get  out 
of  reach  of  the  deadly  rocks  that  would  come 
flying  up,  hurled  by  the  immense  power  let 
loose  by  the  dynamite.  Every  moment  I 
imagined  that  I  could  hear  the  roar,  that  I 
could  feel  the  upward  rush  of  air,  driven  by 
the  might  of  expanding  gases. 

Mack  kept  glancing  down  to  be  certain  that 
I  was  coming  safely,  and  muttered  a  word  of 
encouragement  if  he  thought  I  faltered.  But 
the  strength  of  desperation  kept  me  close  at 
his  heels.  Already  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  was 
close  overhead.  I  could  see  Bob's  straine-I, 
anxious  face  bending  over  the  opening. 

At  last  Mack's  hands  reached  the  bar  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder;  Bob  clutched  his  arm;  and 
with  a  heave,  Mack  was  out.  Then  strong 
arms  yanked  me  up  so  quickly  that  I  was  left 
gasping  for  breath. 

"Well,"  said  Bob,  "I  guess  you  got  out  about 
the  right — " 

As  he  spoke,  there  came  a  mighty  blast  of 
wind,  the  ground  trembled,  and  a  muffled  roar 
burst  from  the  depths  below.  We  looked  at 
each  other  silently.  It  was  a  rather  sickly 
smile  that  came  to  our  lips. 

"Well,"  said  Mack,  finally,  "maybe  we  '11  do 
some  more  blasting  down  there  sometime.  But 
if  we  do,  I  reckon  we  '11  see  to  it  that  our 
ladder  "s  built  down  to  the  last  inch  !" 
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PAT 


Hollywood, 
Calif. 

August  12, 
1919. 

Dear  Phil; 

Hello !  how 

are  you?  Gee, 

it  sure  is  too 

bad  you  had 

that  spill  and 

broke     your 

leg !  Did  you 

smash    your 

bike    all    to 

pieces,    too? 

You  and  me 

have     been 

having    tuf 

times,    but    I 

sure      have 

struck  it  lucky  when  the  doctor  sent  me  out 

to  California,  and  I  wish  every  old  day  that 

you  were  here  ;  we  could  have  some  swell  times! 

Uncle  Dick  is  assistant 

director  in  the  movies, 

and  he  has  sure  shown 

me    some    fun.     I     've 

been    havin'    the    most 

fun,     tho,    with     three 

kids,     mostly     one     of 

them,   cause  he   's  just 

my  age — but  cracky  !  I 

wish    you    was  Tiim,    I 

mean  he  was  you — you 

know    what    I    mean — 

course  I  like  him  tho — - 

Well,    you    see    this 

kid   lives  bout  a   block 

from  me,  and  every  day 

we    play    in    his    yard 

with  a  swell  coaster  we 

made  out  of  boxes  and 

skates.     Brian — that  's 

his        name  —  Brian 

Moore.     When  he  told 

me  what  it  was  I  said 

Oh  gee,  I  know  !  for  the 

guy  that   's   senator  or 

something,  but  he  said,   gee  no !   my  name  is 
fri'^h,  and  he  told  me  how  to  spell  it    So  now 


you  are  learning  some  of  a  new  language.  And 
if  he  tells  me  any  more,  I  will  tell  you. 

Brian  has  two  little  brothers — the  cutest  lit- 
tle kids.  One  has  such  long  curly  hair  I 
thought  he  was  a  girl —  he  's  Micky — and  the 
other  is  Pat — and  here  is  the  joke  on  me — but 
I  bet  you  would  a  been  fooled,  too,  'cause — 
well,  what  do  you  think?  We  played  every 
day  in  their  yard,  most,  an'  I  kept  studying 
about  that  little  Pat — And  one  day  I  said,  "Say, 
kid,  did  n't  you  never  live  in  St.  Louis?  cause 
I  bet  I  saw  you  there."  And  Brian's  mother 
heard  me  and  she  laughed  and  said,  "Shure. 
Pat  was  born  in  London,  and  you  probably  saw 
him  in  pictures!"  And  whatda  you  think! 
He  's  that  little  kid  we  saw  in  "the  Squaw 
Man."  He  's  only  four  and  a  half  years  old, 
and  is  a  Star  in  the  movies !  His  mother  told 
me  she  'd  give  me  some  pictures  of  him  and 
Micky  for  you.  IMicky  is  3.  All  of  them  are  in 
pictures — and  she  's  awful  nice — gives  us  jam 
and  bread  just  as  Mother  does,  big  slices — gee  ! 
and  guess  zchatf  Pat  gets  moren  150  dol- 
lars a  week,  an  Micky  moren  a  hundred ! 
How  's  that  for  kids  4  an  3  years  old.  Cracky ! 


MICKY   AND   PAT    MOORE 


Uncle   Dick  works  at  a  studio  in  Hollywood, 
where   Pat  does.     Pat  lets   me   ride   his  pony 
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when  I  go  out  there.  WTien  you  see  the  pic- 
ture of  him  with  shops  on  you  will  know  him 
alright  You  'd  never  guess  he  is  a  Star  to 
see  us  playing  like  cny  old  kids.  All  the  cow- 
boys wave  to  him  when  they  go  by  his  house. 

I  promised  IMother  not  to  say  gee  so  much, 
but  gee  I  keep  forgetting ! 

Whatda  you  tliink  happened.''     /  been  on  a 


"jiM,"  MASCOT  OF  THE  u.  s.  s.  Texas  and  MARY  PICKFORD, 
THE  battle-ship's  sponsor 


battl^hip.  The  Pacific  Fleet  came  to  Los 
Angeles,  you  know.  Yes,  and  she  carried  a 
airship.  The  aviator  named  Charles  Ward- 
well  has  fought  witli  tlie  Italian,  the  French 
and  the  British  fliers,  and  was  with  our  Navy 
— gee !  and  guess  what — when  he  came  back 
and  got  with  the  Texas  (that  's  tlie  ship) 
he  got  his  old  plane  back,  and  I  saw  a  place 
where  it  was  shot  in  the  war !  Gee,  if  we 
had    about    50    ships    like    the    Texas    we    'd 


lick  the  world — Uncle  Dick  says  we  would  not 
have  to  lick  them,  for  they  'd  be  afraid  of  us. 
But  say,  the  best  thing  on  that  ship  was  the 
mascot — a  cracky  fme  English  bulldog — 
smart ! !  you  ought  to  see  the  tricks  the  men 
have  taught  him !  lie  can  do  every  old  thing — 
his  name  is  Jim,  and  down  in  the  wardroom 
that  's  the  living  room  on  a  ship — and  what  do 

you  think,  _  they  call 
the  kitchen  the  galley — 
and  it  's  right  on  the 
deck,  aft.  Yes, .  and 
they  don't  say  the  fore 
and  aft  flagpole,  but 
Flagstaff  for  the  one 
aft,  where  the  U.  S. 
flag  flies,  and  Jackstaff 
for  the  one  at  the 
front,  where  the  Jack 
flies — So  remember 
now,  and  don't  be  a 
greenhorn  like  me,  and 
call  tlie  Jackstaff  a 
flagstaff.  Gee,  I  wish 
St.  Louis  was  on  the 
Ocean  ! 

Just  a  few  days  ago 
the  Texas  had  a  big 
Naval  Ceremony,  cause 
the  Texas  won  a  prize 
for  selling  the  most 
\"ictory  bonds,  and  Scc- 
cretary  Daniels  and 
Admiral  Rodman  and 
about  a  dozen  more  big 
officials  helped  Mary 
Pickford  raise  a  flag  at 
the  flagstaff,  cause 
Mary  helped  the  men 
win  the  prize.  And  the 
prize  was  tlie  flag  that 
flew  on  the  ship  Presi- 
dent Wilson  went  to 
France  on,  so  it  's 
called  the  George 
Washington  pennant. 
O  yes — I  started  to  tell  you  there  is  a  big 
picture  of  Jim  in  tlie  wardroom,  and  it  was 
painted  by  a  English  lady,  and  says  Jim  was 
the  "gift  of  Admiral  Sir  David  Beatty  to  the 
U.S.S.  Texas."   He  is  a  crackin  fine  dog. 

Goodby.  I  don't  know  whether  we  'd  better 
be  aviators  or  sailors.  I  sure  liked  that  Texas 
— Just  as  shiny  clean  as  a  new  knife.  Well, 
goodby.     Take  good  care  of  my  pigeons. 

So  long,  Lewis. 
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THE  STORY  OF  OUR  LITTLE  THEATER 


By   GRACE  HUMPHREY 


It  all  began  three  years  ago,  when  a  new 
teacher  of  public  speaking  came  to  our  high 
school.  For  Miss  Thomas  was  different,  and 
she  made  her  class  different,  so  that  we  all 
liked  it.  We  had  the  same  work  that  other 
teachers  gave  us,  but  she  found  time  for  new 
things  that  made  it  twice  as  interesting. 

We  acted  out  pantomimes.  Could  the  class 
get  the  story  that  we  were  trying  to  tell  by 
gestures?  One  day  she  asked  who  had  been 
to  a  moving-picture  that  week,  and  then  differ- 
ent boys  and  girls  acted  tnovie  parts,  while  the 
rest  of  us  guessed  what  characters  they  were. 

Then  she  started  a  new  class  for  plays, 
and  it  soon  had  a  waiting-list,  so  many  elected 
it.  Just  reading  plays  aloud,  each  of  us  doing 
a  part,  made  them  twice  as  real.  We  even 
tried  to  act  out  a  little  one-act  play  in  our 
crowded  school-room,  but  the  desks  gave  us 
no  space,  and  when  we  went  up-stairs  to  the 
big  auditorium,  that  failed.  It  is  such  a  big 
room,  seating  sixteen  hundred,  that  our  voices 
and  gestures  were  lost.  What  we  wanted  was 
plays,  and  a  little  place  to  work  in,  a  sort  of 
laboratory  for  our  new  class. 

When  the  school  began  again  in  September, 


Miss  Thomas  told  us  about  the  work  she  'd 
been  doing  in  the  summer,  and  the  plays  she  'd 
seen,  and  especially  about  the  Portmanteau 
Theater,  giving  its  first  performance  in  a 
settlement  house  down  on  the  East  Side  in 
New  York.  And  she  said  just  what  we  'd  all 
been  thinking:  "If  we  could  only  have  a  little 
theater  !"  And  then  she  went  on,  "I  've  been 
wondering,  if  the  Portmanteau  could  give  their 
beautiful  plays  in  that  dingy  gymnasium,  why 
could  n't  we  do  something  in  the  music- 
practice  room  down-stairs." 

At  once  boys  and  girls  took  up  the  sug- 
gestion. Indeed,  while  we  were  eagerly  dis- 
cussing it,  James  slipped  out  of  the  room, 
hunted  up  the  principal,  and  asked  breath- 
lessly, could  our  class  have  that  room? 

"I  don't  see  any  reason  why  not,"  was  the 
reply. 

And  back  came  James  with  the  permission, 
and  we  went  right  to  work.  "We"  means  not 
only  our  class,  but  nearly  every  girl  and  boy 
of  all  the  eleven  hundred  in  our  school.  The 
manual-training  class  built  out  the  narrow 
platform  to  fourteen  and  a  half  feet,  and  in 
front  of  this,  a  step  lower,  they  built  a  fore- 
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stage,  eight  feet  wide;  so  our  whole  stage  is 
twenty-two  by  twenty-four  feet,  a  very  good 
size.  We  are  very  proud  of  our  fore-stage, 
as  it  is  the  first  one  in  the  Middle  West.  The 
English  literature  class  had  learned  about  it, 
because  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  used  one; 
but  we  really  borrowed  it  from  the  Portman- 
teau Theater,  to  bring  the  players  closer  to 
the  audience.  The  theater  now  seats  a  hundred 
and  sixty-six,  and  that  makes  a  fair  audience. 
The  proscenium-arch,  which  separates  the 
stage  from  the  guests,  is  the  work  of  the 
manual-training  class,  too.  It  is  just  a  par- 
tition made  of  compo-board.  The  piers  at 
the  side  are  hollow,  with  the  switches  for 
the  lights,  and  the  pulleys  and  ropes  for  the 
curtain  inside.  When  George  showed  Miss 
Thomas  his  diagram  for  the  curtain  machin- 
ery, it  proved  too  complicated  for  her  to 
understand,  but  it  has  never  failed  to  work. 

And  our  stage  has  one  real  innovation: 
back  of  the  brown  curtain,  reaching  from 
floor  to  ceiling,  are  glass  doors.  They  have 
a  framework  of  wood,  which  we  enameled  gray. 
Through  these  glass  doors  the  audience  gets 
a  first  hint  of  the  setting  for  a  play;  then 
the  pages  open  the  doors,  which  fold  back 
out  of  sight,  and  the  whole  scene  is  disclosed. 
The  girls  in  the  sewing  class  made  curtains 
of  ecru  scrim,  to  take  away  the  bare  look  of 

the  w  i  n- 
dows.  The 
art  class 
worked  on 
a  sign  for 
the      t  h  e- 
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ater's  en- 
trance, and 
the  boys  in 
mechanical 
drawing 
lettered  it.  Outside  the  building  Mr.  Park's 
boys  put  up  a  quaint  sign  announcing  "Our 
Little  Theater."  It  has  a  swinging  bulletin- 
board,  and  two  lanterns  light  it  at  night.  The 
printing  class  did  the  programs  and  tickets. 
You  see,  everybody  helped,  and  the  first 
week  in  December  we  opened  our  theater 
with  a  real  play.  One  page  lay  down  on  the 
couch  and  went  to  sleep;  the  other  nodded 
on  a  stool.  This  was  to  show,  you  under- 
stand, that  acted  drama  was  asleep'  in  the 
high  school.  A  trumpet  sounded.  The  page 
on  the  stool  started,  rose,  shook  his  friend, 
looked  at  the  clock,  and  called  out: 

"Wake  up  1  Wake  up.  Jack !     Eight-fifteen, 
and  time  for  the  play  to  begin !" 


Jack  yawned,  glanced  at  the  clock,  and  got 
up.  They  held  back  the  curtain,  and  out 
stepped  the  reader  of  the  prologue,  who  told 
in  rhyme,  written  by  the  English  class, 
how  this  playhouse  was  built.  At  the  line, 
"But  hark!  I  hear  the  bells  chiming!"  a 
gong  struck,  behind  the  scene.  "Pages,  draw 
back  the  curtains,  and  let  us  enjoy  our  first 
play." 

The  drawn  curtains  revealed  the  sculptor's 
studio ;  a  slave  was  putting  things  to  rights. 
The  pages  watched  him  through  the  glass 
doors,  then  motioned  to  each  other  to  open 
the  doors,  too,  so  that  the  audience  could  see 
the  play.  And  during  the  performance  of 
"Pygmalion  and  Galatea"  they  sat  on  their 
gay  cushions  on  the  fore-stage. 

The  pages  are  always  busy  people.  Appar- 
ently they  manage  everything — open  and  close 
the  curtains  and  doors,  carry  in  properties, 
and  introduce  the  boys  and  girls  who  perform 
on  the  fore-stage;  for  during  intermissions 
we  have  people  sing  or  play  or  dance — trouba- 
dours, or  the  ukulele  quartet,  or  Greek  dancers, 
or  a  violinist. 

The  pages  are  the  go-betweens  between  the 
play  and  the  audience.  Sometimes  our  audi- 
ence is  more  amused  with  the  pages  than  with 
the  play,  puzzling  out  what  the  idea  really  is. 

"What  play  did  you  say  this  is?"  asks  Fred. 

Harry,  looking  at  his  program :  "  'A  Pot  of 
Broth/  by  Yeats,  and  J.  W.  plays  the  beggar- 
man." 

Fred :  "Oh,  hurry  !  Let  's  draw  the  curtains 
and  see  Jonathan."  (As  the  beggar  enters) 
"Oh,  look  at  him!     Is  n't  he  strange?" 

Harry,  as  they  close  the  curtain  after  the 
play:  "What  a  funny  old  Irisji  duffer  Will 
makes!  He  looks  just  like  an  old  man  who' 
lives  down'  our  way." 

Fred :  "The  next  is  an  Irish  reel.  Hurry, 
I  hear  the  music!'  (They  enjoy  the  dance 
on  the  fore-stage.)  "Did  you  see  Walter's, 
green  tie'" 

Harry:  "Yes,  and  he  nearly  forgot  which 
girl   was   his   partner."      (They   both    laugh.) 

Fred:  "The  next  play  is  called  'The  Lost 
Silk  Hat' — 'supposed  to  be  a  streeet  scene.' " 

Harry:  "Well,  this  fore-stage  does  n't  look 
much  like  a  street  to  me."  (As  if  he  had 
an  idea)  "Let  's  make  it  look  like  one." 
(Each  page  brings  in  a  pillar,  boxes,  and 
stools.)  "Now  this  can  be  the  front  of  the 
house.  There,  set  your  box  straight;  this  is 
an  awful'  particular  play,  you  know.  Looks 
better,  does  n't  it?" 

Fred:     "Yes,  but  it  's  so  dark  here.     We 
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can't  have  a  street  without  any  Hght.  I  Ve 
got  an  idea — the  lamp-lighter.  Hey,  there, 
Lamp-lighter  !    Come  and  give  us  some  light." 

Lamp-lighter:  "All  right.  I  '11  be  there  in 
a  minute."  (  He  goes  up  the  aisle,  steps  on 
to  the  fore-stage,  and  lights  two  old-fashioned 
street-lamps,  which  we  had  rescued  from  the 
back  alleys  of  a  town  near  by.) 

Fred:  "Thank  you,  Lamp-lighter.  Won't  you 
stay  and  see  the  play?" 

Lamp-lighter:     "Oh,  I  can't;  have  n't  time." 

Both  pages,  urging  him:  "Oh,  yes,  you 
have  !  Do  sit  down."  (So  he  blows  out  his  lan- 
tern and  sits  down  in  the  front 
row,  and  the  play  begins.) 

The  whole  expense  for  our 
theater  was  only  a  hundred  and 
sixty-five  dollars  the  first  year. 
This  bought  the  lumber,  the  cur- 
tain material,  the  paint,  and  the 
lighting  fixtures.  By  June  we 
had  paid  back  every  cent  to  the 
board  of  education,  and  we 
charge  only  twenty-five  cents 
in  the  evenings,  and  five  cents 
in  the  afternoons.  Often  boys 
and  girls  save  a  nickel  out  of 
their  lunch  money,  and  our 
matinees  are  always  crowded. 

The  costumes  are  never  ex- 
pensive; our  sewing-teacher  is  a 
genius,  and  the  girls  do  all  the 
work.    For  our  first  play  eleven 
dollars     provided     nine     Greek 
costumes — six-cent  linines,  used 
dull  side  out,  ten-cent  silkolines, 
twenty-five-cent  sateen :  slipper  soles  from  the 
ten-cent  store  made  into  sandals.     The  robes 
had  border   designs   put   on   with   crayolas   or 
appliqued. 

Of  course  in  any  theater  the  lighting  is  the 
most  difficult  thing.  We  spent  some  of  our 
money  this  year  for  an  indirect  lighting  sys- 
tem. The  boys  in  the  physics  class  did  most  of 
the  work.  We  have  no  footlights  at  all,  so 
there  is  no  need  for  much  make-up.  There  are 
overhead  lights,  hidden  by  the  proscenium- 
arch,  and  lights  on  each  side,  with  reflectors. 

For  the  performances  on  the  fore-stage  we 
wanted  a  moonlight  effect,  but  the  side-lights, 
covered  with  colored  silk,  did  not  succeed. 
Some  one  sugeested  the  head-lights  of  an  auto- 
mobile, and  Ellis  offered  to  drive  their  car 
near  the  window  and  turn  the  lights  on  to  the 
fore-stage.  An  hour  later  he  reported  to  Miss 
Thomas.  "Come,  please,  and  see  the  moon  we 
have  made  you !"    A  western  moon  at  eight 


o'clock  seemed  impossible,  but  there  it  was, 
shining  steadily  and  happily,  as  if  it  said,  "This 
is  my  contribution  to  Our  Little  Theater." 

For  the  convenience  of  the  audience  there 
are  side-lights  of  gas  that  burn  throughout  our 
performances.  The  fixtures  we  made  from 
peroxide  bottles,  after  the  bottoms  and  necks 
were  ground  off;  the  forge  class  set  them  into 
iron  frames,  with  lids  of  sheet-iron  fitting  over 
the  tops,  and  in  the  lids  they  made  a  crescent- 
moon  design.  They  give  an  amber  glow  to 
the  theater ;  streaks  of  dark  and  light,  like  the 
aurora  borealis,  radiate  from  the  bottle;  and 
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there  is  the  moon's  shadow  on  the  ceiling. 
With  the  glass  doors  and  the  curtained  win- 
dows, they  give  our  room  real  atmosphere, 
"like  an  old  monastery,"  as  one  visitor  was 
heard  to  say. 

In  this  year  and  a  half  Our  Little  Theater 
has  given  over  twenty  plays,  often  several  one- 
act  plays  in  an  evening.  And  we  not  only  do 
plays,  but  we  are  learning  about  producing 
them.  We  make  designs  for  the  settings.  And 
we  have  great  fun  trying  out  things — thunder 
and  lightning,  a  snow-storm,  and  a  fire. 

But  all  this  is  regular  school-work.  No  mat- 
ter what  your  part  may  be,  usher,  manager  of 
stage  or  lights,  actor,  page,  advertising  man, 
you  are  marked  at  each  performance  and  at 
each  class  appointment.  We  have  written  les- 
sons and  special  topics  and  examinations.  But 
none  of  the  other  classes  is  half  so  interesting, 
for  this  is  ours,  our  work  and  our  play  to- 
gether.   It  is  well  named  "Our  Little  Theater." 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A  Reviezv  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


THE  LEAGUE  DEBATE 


A  DANGEROUS  subject!  It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
cuss America's  part  in  the  Treaty  and  the 
Leagtie  without  being  accused  of  party  pre- 
judice. That  is  not  a  very  serious  accusa-- 
tion,  because  whenever  any  great  question  of 
pohcy  is  before  the  country,  the  country  di- 
vides on  one  side  or  the  other  pretty  much  as 
the  two  great  parties  take  their  sides.  How- 
ever, The  Watch  Tower  tries  to  be,  first, 
American,  and,  second,  "independent"  in  its 
report  and  comment. 

The  League  debate  grew  warm  in  Septem- 
ber. President  Wilson  made  his  tour  of  the 
country,  speaking  in  the  large  cities.  He 
spoke  in  generalities,  his  opponents  said;  gen- 
eralities that  did  not  seem  to  them  even  to 
glitter.  They  answered  his  speeches  in 
speeches  of  their  own.  The  people,  presum- 
ably, listened  to  the  speeches  on  both  sides, 
or  read  reports  of  them  in  the  newspapers, 
and  made  up  their  own  minds.  Really,  it 
seemed  as  though  in  the  main  the  people  were 
not  greatly  moved  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
only  wished  that  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate would  decide  on  a  course  of  action  and 
settle  the  thing.  But  it  seemed  that  the  na- 
tion must  be  grasping  more  clearly  the  fac- 
tors involved,  and  fixing  values  upon  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con,  with  regard  to  the  supreme 
consideration  of  true  Americanism,  our  own 
rights  in  the  world,  and  our  duties  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  more  specialized  matters, 
like  Shan-tung,  Persia,  the  number  of  votes 
controlled  by  the  British  Empire,  and  so  on. 

What  can  safely  be  said  here  is  this:  that 
in  this  fifreat  debate  we  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity   to    see    our    system    of    jjovernment    »* 


work.  We  have  seen  the  question  take  form 
and  go  through  the  most  searching  study.  We 
have  seen  what  the  President  on  the  one  side 
and  the  Congress  on  the  other  can  and  can- 
not do. 

By  the  time  this  article  is  read  the  nation's 
policy  will  in  all  probability  have  been  defi- 
nitely fixed,  and  we  shall  stand  upon  the  firm 
rock  of  decision  instead  of  the  shifting  sands 
of  discussion. 

THE  GALE  FROM  THE  GULF 

About  the  time  a  good  many  of  the  present 
readers  of  St.  Nicholas  were  born,  some- 
where along  the  latter  part  of  the  first  dec- 
ade of  this  century,  there  was  a  terrific 
storm  that  came  tearing  in  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  left  a  trail  of  ruin  in  Texas.  The 
hurricane  and  the  tidal  wave  almost  completely 
wrecked  the  city  of  Galveston. 

The  city  was  reconstructed,  and  a  great 
sea-wall  was  built  to  protect  it  against  wind 
and  wave.  The  courage  and  determination 
shown  by  the  afflicted  people  at  that  time  won 
the  admiration  of  the  whole  nation,  as  their 
suffering  had  commanded  its  instant  sympathy. 

On  September  ii  of  this  year  the  Weather 
Bureau  at  Washington  sent  out  storm  warn- 
ings for  the  Texas  coast.  For  two  or  three 
days  the  storm  was  reported  as  "centered  in 
the  Gulf."  Then  suddenly  the  bulletins  an- 
nounced that  the  whole  Gulf  coast  was  in  the 
tempest's  line  of  march.  And  so  it  was  !  "Area 
disturbance  greatest  in  history  of  Weather 
Bureau,"  was  the  warning.  *• 

Corpus  Christi  and  other  Texas  towns  were 
wrecked.  On  September  20  it  was  reported 
th:it    .^86    persons    were    known    to    have    lost 
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their  lives,  and  it  was  certain  that  the  casu- 
alty list  was  still  far  from  complete.  The 
transportation,  light,  and  power  services  had 
been  put  out  of  commission.  Houses  and 
stores  had  been  blown  down  or  washed  away, 
and  the  gale  had  left  a  trail  of  destruction 
and  devastation  that  would  have  made  a 
German  army  proud  of  itself. 

Help  was  given  with  all  the  speed  and  ef- 
fectiveness that  American  wits  and  kind 
hearts  command  in  such  emergencies.  Is  it 
silly  or  sloppy  to  rejoice  over  the  courage  of 
the  Texans  and  the  kindness  of  the  rest  of 
us  Americans  and  to  see  in  them  proofs  of 
the  continued  existence  of  that  good  old 
American  spirit  of  which  we  are  proud? 

CARDINAL  MERCIER 

He  came  to  America  with  a  message  of  grati- 
tude and  friendship  from  the  Belgian  people. 
The  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  the  men  and 
women,  of  America  were  glad  to  greet  him. 
They  had  taken  no  small  part  in  American 
projects  for  relief  for  his  stricken  people. 
Thev  had  admired  the  courage  and  endurance 
of  the  Belgians,  and  they  had  many  a  time 
applauded  his  own  brave  words  and  acts. 
They    had    read    how    he,    clergyman    and 
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scholar,  had  in  behalf  of  his  oppressed  people 
fearlessly  faced,  outspokenly  denounced,  and 
stoutly  resisted  the  monsters  of  Prussian  mili- 
tarism. They  knew  that  his  scholarship  had 
the  pulse  of  humanity,  that  his  religion  was 
broader  than  any  creed,  and  that  he  feared  no 
man  because  he  did  fear  God. 

And  as  they  joined  in  America's  greeting 
to  him,  so  did  they  join  also  in  America's  de- 
termination to  hold  fast  forever  the  love  of 
liberty,  the  readiness  to  die  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  invasion  of  the  freeman's  rights,  which 
both  Belgium  and  the  United  States  carried 
into,  through,  and  out  from  the  war. 

THE   NEW   BRITISH    AMBASSADOR 

Regardless  of  the  smaller  matters  of  inter- 
national politics,  which  occasionally  color  our 
ideas,  when  you  think  what  are  the  actual 
good  and  bad  influences  in  the  life  of  man- 
kind you  are  pretty  sure  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Great  Britian  and  the  United 
States,  standing  together,  represent  the 
mightiest  force  in  the  world  on  the  side  of  fair 
dealing  among 
the  nations. 
That  does  n't 
mean  that  we 
think  every- 
thing England 
does  is  the 
best  that  can 
be  done,  any 
more  than  we 
think  every- 
thing Ameri- 
can is  ideally 
perfect.  It 
does  mean  that 
England  and 
America  are 
and  ought  al- 
ways  to  be 
partners  on  the 
side  of  justice. 

So  everything  that  increases  the  friendship  be- 
tween the  great  English-speaking  peoples, 
everything  that  helps  them  to  understand  each 
other  better,  is  a  good  thing  for  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  world. 

Such  a  thing  is  the  presence  in  tliis  country, 
•as  Great  Britian's  Ambassador,  of  Viscount 
Grey.  For  years  before  the  war  he,  as  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  Government  of  the  British 
Empire,  labored  constantly  for  peace  among 
the  nations.     When  the  war  began  it  was 
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who  expressed  England's  decision  to  fight  for 
her  honor.  Germany  gave  him  her  best  com- 
pliment by  hating  him  most  of  all  Englishmen. 
Engljind  could  not  possibly  be  better  repre- 
sented in  America  than  it  will  be  by  Lord 
Grey. 

OH,  BOSTON,  BOSTON! 

Literally  not  much  more  than  a  stone's-throw 
from  the  spot  where  the  Boston  Massacre  oc- 
curred, Massachusetts  guardsmen  stood  one 
day  in  September  of  this  very  year  of  grace 
(or  disgrace)  with  bayoneted  guns  leveled  at 
a  crowd  of  rioters.  The  scene,  disgraceful  in 
any  American  city,  seemed  superlatively  so  in 
old  Boston.  But  the  Boston  of  to-day  is  quite 
a  different  town  from  the  Boston  of  old  liter- 
ary tradition. 

The  disorders  were  a  sequel  of  the  Police 
Strike.  Some  of  the  Boston  police,  in  the  face 
of  warnings  from  the  commissioner,  insisted 
on  their  right  to  form  a  union  and  strike  for 
higher  pay.  Citizens  volunteered  for  police 
duty  and  undertook  the  protection  of  life  and 
property.  The  lawless  element  seized  its  op- 
portunity, looted  stores,  and  openly  indulged 
in  various  forms  of  violence  and  disorder. 
Finally,  the  militia  was  called  in,  and  the 
governor  of  the  State  even  asked  the  Federal 
Government  if  it  would  send  military  forces 
if  the  state  guard  should  prove  unable  to 
handle  the  situation. 

The  governor  showed  sense  and  courage. 
The  people  stood  stoutly  by  him.  It  was  made 
clear  that  men  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
Government  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  hold  it 
up.  They  were  regarded  as  mutinous  soldiers. 
The  governor  said,  "To  place  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  public  security  in  the  hands  of  a 
body  of  men  who  have  attempted  to  destroy  it 
would  be  to  flout  the  sovereignty  of  the  laws 
the  people  have  made." 

Good  for  you,  Governor  Coolidge ! 

PREPAREDNESS  AGAIN! 

Militarism  is  bad.  Unfitness  for  the  work  of 
the  soldier  is  bad.  We  must  be  a  nation  phy- 
sically fit  and  with  healthy  nerves.  If  we 
were  that  and  no  more,  we  should  have  only 
the  material  of  defense. 

Some  folks  thought  we  could  raise,  equip, 
and  train  an  army  overnight.  We  did  put  a 
large  and  efficient  fighting  force  into  the  field 
in  an  amazingly  short  time;  but  there  was 
waste  of  all  kinds — waste  that  would  have  been 


avoided  if  we  had  only  been  better  prepared. 

So  long  as  a  treaty  can  be  regarded  as  a 
"scrap  of  paper"  and  canceled  by  one  of  its 
parties,  the  nation  needs  to  be  ready  to  up- 
hold its  honor  by  force  of  arms.  Therefore 
it  seems  highly  advisable  to  require  every 
American  boy  to  devote  some  time  to  training 
for  the  work  that  would  be  his  if  we  had  to 
go  to  war. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
has  had  a  number  of  plans  submitted  to  it, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  possibilities.  If  it 
were  put  to  a  vote  by  the  boys,  it  would  soon 
be  settled  !  ' 

THE  CHAMPION  HIGH-FLIER 

How  many  Woolworth  Towers,  placed  one 
upon  another  in  a  vertical  column,  would  it 
take  to  reach  a  point  35,000  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ?  If  they  could  be  piled 
up  that  way,  the  tip  of  the  obelisk  would  be 
just  a  few  stories  farther  up  than  Roland 
Rohlfs  got  in  his  plane  on  September  18.  The 
bold  flier  established  a  new  altitude  record : 
34,610  feet. 

At  such  heights  the  air  is  almost  too  thin 
for  people  to  breathe  or  for  an  airplane  to 
float  in.  And  yet  35,000  feet  is  only  a  little 
more  than  six  miles,  and  that  is  n't  much  of  a 
start  toward  any  of  our  neighbor  planets. 

Suppose  a  man  could  be  supplied  with  air, 
or  a  substitute  for  it,  enough  to  keep  him  alive 
long  after  passing  beyond  the  earth's  atmos- 
pheric envelop.  Then  suppose  a  machine 
could  be  made  light  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  move  vast  distances  through  the 
sea  of  ether  beyond  our  atmospher.  Then 
suppose  the  machine  and  the  man  to  be  started 
aloft  at  the  speed  of  a  rifle-bullet,  and  aimed 
straight  out  into  space. 

That  seems  to  give  our  ambitious  aviator 
just  about  all  he  could  wish  for.  And  then 
what?  Astronomers  tell  us  how  many  years 
it  takes  a  ray  of  light  to  travel  to  us  from 
the  sun.  Mr.  Airman  would  spend  a  long  time 
on  the  way.  Even  a  voyage  to  Mars  or  the 
moon  would  be  a  tiresome  trip. 

And  at  the  end  of  it — what?  Perhaps  the 
air-cushion,  if  there  is  one,  about  the  other 
planet  would  ease  the  jolt  of  landings.  Per- 
haps Mars  or  Luna  would  be  hospitable  to 
the  explorer.  Who  can  say  postively  that 
they  would  not?  Then  would  come  the  trip 
home,  and  such  "tales  of  a  traveler"  as  never 
have  been  told.  Presumably,  they  never  wW 
be  told ;  and  yet — 
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New  things  are  being  done  all  the  time. 
When  the  north  pole  becomes  a  fashionable 
summer  resort,  some  restless  adventurer  may 
find  a  way  into  the  heart  of  earth,  and  dis- 
cover new  wonders  of  nature,  new  sources  of 
heat  and  power.  When  wireless  telegraphy  is 
old-fashioned,  and  people  pity  the  clumsy  ex- 
perimenter of  1919,  t'lcre  may  be  communica- 
tion with  our  stars,  and  perhaps  transporta- 
tion over  an  interplanetary  system.  Nothing 
seems  quite  impossible. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Rohlfs's  achievement  will  ap- 
pear  later   to   have   in   it   more   of   usefulness 
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ROLAND     ROHLFS,     .AFTER     HIS     REC0RD-BRE.\K1.NC 
ALTITUDE    FLIGHT 

than  we  can  see  in  it  now.  Certainly  this  nervy 
and  successful  flier  wins  admiration  for  his 
courage  and  sporting  spirit.  It  must  be 
mighty  still  and  lonely  'way  up  there  ! 

LOOK  OUT:  HERE  'S  A  SERMON! 

Save  this  for  Sunday;  it  's  really  a  sermon. 
It  's  labeled,  so  that  you  don't  have  to  read 
it  if  you  don't  want  to. 

Some  people  are  shaking  their  heads,  pulling 
long  faces,  and  saying  the  world  is  in  a  bad 
way,  that  things  will  never  get  straightened 
out,  and  there  's  no  use  trying — except  just  to 


take  care  of  yourself.  Others  are  in  doubt 
whether  this  is  the  end,  or  a  period  of  dark- 
ness to  be  followed  by  the  dawning  of  a  new 
day.  Here  and  there  is  a  cheerful  prophet, 
one  who  sees  the  sunrise,  who  declares  these 
are  good  times  because  they  are  making  us 
better  acquainted  with  ourselves,  and  who 
looks  to  the  future  with  confidence  that  it  will 
be  good  apd  also  with,  what  is  even  more 
valuable,  determination  to  help  make  it  so. 

When  a  ship  is  in  trouble,  some  fellows 
want  to  sit  down  and  just  wait  for  the  end, 
or  for  some  one  else  to  rescue  them.  Some 
want  to  take  to  the  life-boats  right  away, 
save  themselves,  and  leave  the  old  hulk  to  take 
her  chances.  And  some  jump  for  the  pump- 
handle. 

There  are  five  senses,  and  the  greatest  of 
these  is  the  sixth,  the  sense  of  values.  (It  in- 
cludes the  sense  of  humor.)  It  's  valuable,  if 
you  have  to  go  down,  to  go  down  fighting. 
As  every  sermon  has  to  have  a  story  in  it. 
here  's  one  that  shows  the  difference  between 
the  fighter  and  tlie  quitter. 

Somewhere  in  South  Africa  were  two  pros- 
pectors who  were  "all  in,  down  and  out." 
Their  food  was  gone,  their  burros  lay  dead 
somewhere  back  in  the  desert.  The  men  were 
hungry  and  weak.  If  they  had  discovered  a 
million  dollars  worth  of  gold  right  then  and 
there,  they  could  n't  have  bought  a  ham  sand- 
wich with  it. 

One  man  quit.  He  shot  himself.  The 
other  man  staggered  on.  Suddenly,  he  saw  a 
column  of  smoke.     Smoke  !     Men  ! 

With  his  last  bit  of  strength  he  tottered  into 
a  camp,  where  he  was  cared  for  and  fed. 

Years  afterward,  he  came  upon  a  skeleton 
in  the  desert.  Beside  it  lay  a  revolver.  He 
kicked  the  revolver  aside.  A  golden  fleck 
showed  in  the  sand.  Gold !  The  gun  and  the 
bones  were  those  of  the  man's  former  partner. 

Whether  the  story  is  true  or  not,  it  easily 
might  be;  and  it  will  mean  something  to  any 
young  American  who  has  any  thought  of 
quitting. 

Pshaw  !  we  've  gone  and  spoiled  our  little 
amateur  sermon.  There  \s  n't  any  young 
American  hke  that. 

THROUGH  THE  TELECOPE 

Ox  a  day  late  in  September  eleven  large 
steamers  sailed  out  of  New  York  harbor  car- 
rying passengers  for  European  and  South 
American  ports.  Not  since  the  summer  of 
1914    had    so    many    passenger-ships    steamed 
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down  the  bay  and  out  to  sea.  More  than 
4500  passengers  were  aboard.  It  was  just 
one  of  the  straws  in  the  wind,  lielping  to  show 
that  things  are  beginning  to  get  normal  again. 

An  important  national  enterprise,  carried  on 
almost  entirely  by  Americans  not  yet  old 
enough  to  vote,  has  been  resumed,  and  is  en- 
joying "a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity," 
as  the  newspapers  say  about  other  forms  of 
business.  Yes — football !  It  is  part  of  Amer- 
ican education,  preparation  for  life.  Properly 
played,  it  makes  stronger  bodies,  keener, 
quicker  minds,  and  stouter  spirits. 

In  New  York  State  a  committee  with  State 
Senator  Lusk  at  its  head  has  been  investi- 
gating individuals,  organizations,  and  publica- 
tions suspected  of  disloyalty.  In  September 
it  was  reported  that  the  committee  had  caused 
ten  newspapers  or  magazines  to  suspend  pub- 
lication. These  papers  had  names  like  "The 
Revolutionary    Age,"    "The    Rebel    Worker";. 


and  several  of  them  were  printed  in  foreign 
languages.  Every  loyal  American  must  re- 
gard as  welcome  news  every  report  of  success- 
ful efforts  to  restrain  those  who  would  upset 
the  form  of  government  by  which  the  liberties 
of  our  people  have  been  protected. 

When  the  departments  of  the  Government  at 
Washington  want  money,  they  have  to  ask 
Congress  for  it.  In  September  they  asked  for 
$47,000,000.  They  got  a  little  more  than 
fourteen  millions.  Economy  at  Washington 
would  help  to  put  the  giant  Cost-o'-livihg  out 
of  business.  The  best  thing  about  this  appro- 
priation bill  was  that  both  political  parties 
favored  the  reduction  of  the  estimates. 

Well,  General  Pershing  and  his  boys  got 
back,  and  how  good  those  First  Division  fel- 
lows did  look  as  they  marched  in  New  York 
and  Washington !  No  picture  seems  more 
fitting  for  this  department's  use  than  the  one 
we  have  selected. 


©International  Film. 
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TK2    I'CGT    rOWEHFUL    ENGINE 
IN    THE    WORLD' 

EY   WILLIAM   II.    EASTON 

The  engineers  of  the  great  system  of  subways, 
elevated  railways,  and  trolley-cars  of  New 
York  City  have  many  difficult  problems  to 
solve,  and  one  of  them  is  to  provide  sufficient 
power  to  transport  the  city's  constantly  in- 
creasing population.  For  New  York  is  grow- 
ing very  rapidly.  Every  day  it  receives  enough 
new  citizens  to  supply  a  good-sized  town,  while 
its  yearly  increase  is  greater  than  the  total 
number  of  inhabitants  of  many  of  our  States. 


Naturally,  therefore,  more  power  is  needed 
for  transportation  every  year.  Engine  after 
engine  has  been  installed  in  the  power-houses 
of  the  street  railways ;  but  hardly  has  a  new 
one  been  put  into  operation,  before  another 
has  become  necessary. 

Not  long  a^o  it  was  decided  to  make  a  de- 
cided  addition  to  the  subway  system,  and  then 
the  railway  engineers  made  up  their  minds  to 
put  in  an  engine  that  would  suffice  for  a  few 
years  at  least.  "Let  us  get  a  big  engine,"  they 
said,  "not  only  the  largest  ever  built,  but  the 
largest  any  one  can  build." 
It  was  an  ambitious  plan,  but  they  carried  it 
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out;  and  so  to-day  the  New  York  street  rail- 
ways are  being  supplied  with  electricity  by  an 
engine  that  is  so  powerful  that  every  other 
one  now  in  operation  seems  insignificant  be- 
side it. 

To  say  that  this  huge  machine  can  develop 
one  hundred  tliousand  horse-power  is,  how- 
ever, to  give  a  very  vague  idea  of  its  real 
capacity.  Let  us  rather  consider  some  of  the 
things  it  can  do. 

It  can  supply  enough  power  to  drive  fifty 
limited  express-trains  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles 
an  hour. 

It  could  lift  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  New  York  City  at  the  rate  of  400  feet  a 
minute,  which  is  the  speed  of  the  ordinary 
elevator. 

It  can  generate  enough  electricity  to  light 


modest  and  unassuming  in  appearance.  It  is. 
in  fact,  not  an  engine  of  the  ordinary  kind  at 
all,  but  a  "turbine,"  which  means  that  it 
consists  simply  of  a  number  of  large  cylinders, 
without  the  moving  wheels  and  rods  that  make 
the  older  type  of  engine  so  inipressive. 

We  can  get  a  good  view  of  this  new  form  of 
engine  in  our  illustration,  Fig.  i.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  smaller  "duplex"  turbine  of  some 
40,000  horse-power,  and  just  beyond  it  is  our 
big  100,000-horse-power  giant,  which,  as  can 
readily  be  seen,  is  triplex,  or  made  up  of  three 
main  parts.  Behind  it  tower  several  engines 
of  the  older  type. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  contrast  between  the  old 
and  the  new.  At  the  left  is  just  a  small  part 
of  the  old  engine,  with  its  slowly  revolving 
wheel,  while  beyond  it  can  be  seen  one  of  the 


AT    THE   L.SFT 


-A    SMALL    PART    OF    THE    OLD   ENGINE;   BEYOND,   ONE  OF   THE   CYLINDERS   OF 
THE  BIG  TURBINE 


a  line  of  electric  lamps  spaced  fifty  feet  apart 
and  encircling  the  world  at  the  equator. 

But   in    spite    of    its    immense    power,    this 
Steam-and-e.Iectrir     Herctilee     Jq     really     very 


cylinders  of  the  big  turbine.  The  old  engine  is 
several  times  as  large  as  the  new,  but  it  can 
develop  only  about  one  fifteenth  as  much 
pnxver  I 
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FIG.  3.   THE  GREAT  SPINDLE  BEING  LOWERED  INTO  TH5  BOTTOM  PART  OF  THE  CYLINDER 


What  is  the  difference  between  the  two? 
The  old  engine  consists,  like  the  familiar  loco- 
motive, essentially  of  a  cylinder  in  which  a 
piston  is  pushed  back  and  forward  by  the 
steam.  The  operation  of  the  turbine  is  quite 
different,  and,  to  understand  it,  let  us  look  at 
Fig.  3,  which  shows  the  interior  of  one  of  the 
cylinders.  Here  we  see  a  -great  wheel,  or  rath- 
er a  spindle,  being  lowered  into  the  bottom 
part  of  the  cylinder.  When  it  is  in  place,  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  will  be  put  on  and  bolted 
down.  If  you  look  closely,  you  will  see  that 
the  spindle  is  covered  with  hundreds  of  small 
blades,  or  vanes.  The  steam,  entering  the  cyl- 
inder, blows  against  these  vanes,  much  as  you 
blow  against  the  vanes  of  a  paper  pin-wheel, 
and  the  spindle  revolves  just  as  the  pin-wheel 
does. 

For  many  reasons,  which  would  take  a  long 
time  to  explain,  it  is  possible  to  get  a  great 
deal  more  power  out  of  a  small  turbine  than 
out  of  a  much  larger  engine  of  the  old  kind. 
The  turbine  is  also  simpler  and  requires  less 
care  and  attention.  These  are  very  important 
advantages,  and  as  a  result,  the  turbine  has 
virtually  supplanted  the  old  engine  in  all 
modern  power-houses,  and  is  also  now  being 
used  for  operatingf  steamships  as  wpII 


ADVENTURES  OF  FRIDAY 

It  is  hard  to  guess  just  why  he  was  named 
Friday,  but  it  may  have  been  the  day  on  which 
he  arrived.  It  took  some  time  for  him  to  get 
over  an  abused  feeling  at  being  carried  miles 
and  miles  into  a  strange  town  and  among 
strange  beings.  But  hunger  grows  more  in- 
tense, and  it  pays  to  make  friends  when  each 
of  twenty  boys  comes  with  offerings  of  let- 
tuce, nuts,  or  grain.  Probably  by  now  Friday 
feels  sorry  for  his  bourgeois  friends,  left  be- 
hind in  Prairie-dog  Town.  There  you  have 
it — a  prairie-dog !  One  look  from  those 
shining  dark  eyes,  and  you  're  his  champion ; 
one  touch  of  those  silky  brown  paws,  so  like 
hands,  and  you  're  his  abject  slave.  When 
he  sits  up  nice  and  straight,  with  that  stub  of  a 
tail,  ending  in  its  splash  of  black,  sticking  out 
like  a  prop,  you  can  never  resist  his  plea  for 
something  nice  to  eat.  When  he  thrusts  his 
nose  into  the  palm  of  your  hand  and  hangs  on 
to  a  finger  with  both  little  paws,  there  is  noth- 
ing for  it  but  he  has  to  be  petted  until  he 
tumbles  over  asleep.  But  let  's  begin  at  the 
beginning. 

Friday  was  only  three  months  old  when  a 
boy  carried  him  away  from  Prairie-dog  Town 
and  deposited  him.  eventually,  in  the  yard  ai  a 
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big  fraternity  house,  where  a  bunch  of  Hvely 
boys  were  always  chasing  around.  It  was  a 
glorious  yard  in  which  to  dig  roots  if  other 
things  were  not  forthcoming,  for  Friday  rapid- 
ly developed  a  remarkable  taste  for  sweets. 
Then  this  new,  really  pleasant  state  of  affairs 
all  went  to  pieces.  The  frat  boys  put  on  the 
khaki  and  marched  away  to  war.  The  house 
was  filled  with  other  beings,  feminine  this 
time,  with  less  of  a  liking  for  small  furry 
animals.  One  of  the  frat  boys  who  was  too 
young  to  march  away  took  the  little  fellow 
to  his  own  home.  So  ended  the  first  adven- 
ture. 

Friday  was  now  quite  spoiled,  and  he  soon 
felt  at  home  in  the  new  place.  He  tagged  the 
housewife  from  room  to  room,  until  weari- 
ness overcame  his  desires  and  he  had  to  go 
off  for  a  snooze.  The  Boy-Who-Was-Left- 
Behind  noticed  that  at  such  times  Friday 
usually  disappeared  under  a  certain  thick- 
cushioned  chair.  This  old  chair  stood  far  back 
in  a  corner  against  an  old-fashioned  secre- 
tary.    Sweeping  day  discovered  a  great  hole 


FRIDAY    LIKES    CIGARETTES 


AN    APPEALING   ATTITUDE 


in  the  stuffing  of  the  chair  between  the  springs 
and  the  webbing,  and  there  they  found  Friday 
fast  asleep.  The  housewife  said  it  would 
never  do;  Friday  was  banished  to  the  cellar 
and  the  old  chair  patched  with  wire. 

But  Friday  did  n't  love  that  horrid  old  dark 
cellar.  It  was  too  lonesome.  No  one  came  to 
pet  him  or  scratch  his  chin  or  laugh  at  his 
antics.  One  night  he  found  a  crack  in  one 
corner  of  a  drain-tile  big  enough  to  let  him 

efter       Tn    h^    xMrent       Wf    rra^wlcl    t^    and    on 


until  he  was  most  decidedly  lost.  Then  he 
barked  so  excitedly  that  he  roused  the  house- 
wife and  the  boy  out  of  their  beds.  The  boy 
had  to  break  a  piece  of  tiling  in  order  to 
rescue  poor  little  scared  Friday.  The  house- 
wife began  to  wish  that  Friday  lived  some- 
where else,  and  was  greatly  relieved  to  learn 
that  the  frat  boys  would  soon  be  back  and 
would  then  have  a  home  for  Friday.  So 
ended  the  second  adventure  of  Friday. 

Soon  after  Friday  came  to  town  I  visited 
him,  and  by  the  liberal  use  of  peanuts  .made 
him  a  steadfast  friend.  He  also  posed  for 
me  with  becoming  grace  and  lack  of  self- 
consciousness,  as  you  can  sec.  I  said  to  him 
at  various  times'  that  any  day  he  desired  to 
change  his  street,  number  he  was  welcome  to 
adopt  ours.  Friday's  manners  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  he  did  things  with  those  sharp 
teeth  and  nail$  tmtil  the  frat  boys  said  they 
no  longer  loved  him.  When  he  took  advan- 
tage of  .their  absence  one  afternoon  to  chew 
the  bottoms  off  all  the  new  lace  curtains,  the 
boys  vowed  vengeance.;  Sad  indeed  would 
^  ';.-,.■' have  been  his  fate,  had  not 
two  tender-hearted  boys  res- 
cued him.  For  safety's  sake 
he  rode  in  a  big  military  coat 
pocket  until  a  new  home 
could  be  found  for  him.  And 
that  is  how  a  little  prairie- 
dog  is  running  around  the 
waxed  floors  of  a  university 
laboratory.  This  marks  the 
end  of  Friday's  third  adven- 
ture. 

And  as  in  all  lives  there  is 
woven  a  thread  of  tragedy; 
so  it  came  to  Friday.  One 
sad  day,  when  no  one  knew 
the  door  was"  open,  he 
plunged  down  the  eleyator 
shaft,  two  stories  deep,  to  the 
cement  floor  below.  When 
we  picked  him  up,  we  thought 
he  would  never  scold  us 
again ;  but  after  he  had  lain  very  limp  for 
several  minutes,  he  drew  a  deep  brea:th  and 
gave  us  a  couple  of  very  short,  very  quavery 
httle  barks.  We  wiped  the  blood  from  his 
mouth,  where  a  sharp  tooth  had  gashed  the 
cheeck,  and  looked  him  over  for  broken  bones. 
Two  teeth  were  loosened,  and  one  front  leg 
was  badly  bruised.  Friday  spent  several  days 
sleeping  without  interruption.  When  these 
had  passed,  he  ."^perit-  two  days  v'ofVing  ■with 
tbr   '.QQi?»e4   tfftb     P'"*'«»tn#   «hpTD'  back  ajod 
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lorth  with  his  little  paws,  until  they  fell  out. 
Now  it  happens  that  kind  Mother  Nature  has 
provided  very  nicely  for  all  the  Httle  rodents, 
of  which  Friday  is  one.  When  a  tooth  is 
broken  oft  or  falls  out,  a  new  one  immediately 
begins  to  form,  provided  the  soft  pulp  at  the 
base  of  the  tooth  is  uninjured.  Friday  now 
has  two  little  white  tips  showing  through,  and 
it  won't  be  long  before  he  will  be  fully 
equipped  for  eating  roots  and  nuts  again.  And 
with  his  recovery  from  his  eventful  fall,  we 
will  call  this  the  end  of  Friday's  fourth  ad- 
venture. 

Friday  goes  into  his  bed  of  straw  about  five 
o'clock  every  afternoon.  He  sleeps  straight 
through  until  noon  the  next  day,  when  a  great 

scratching  and 
clawing  evi- 
dences his  de- 
sire to  be  help- 
ed out  of  his 
tall  box.  Then 
comes  a  couple 
of  hours  of 
scamper  i  n  g 
here  and  there, 
investigating 
boxes,  baskets, 
and  corners. 
He  has  a  funny 
little  "Come- 
on,  here  -  we  - 
go"  lope  that 
is  delightfully 
happy  in  its 
abandon.  A  tap 
on  the  floor  is  a  signal  for  him  to  hurry  along 
toward  the  tapper;  something  worth  while  may 
be  in  store. 

He  is  especially  found  of  cornmeal  mush, 
picking  up  a  jiawful  and  carefully  licking  it 
oft.  especially  between  the  fingers.  He  is  also 
very  fond  of  ^creamed  peas  after  they  have 
been  mashed  and  the  skins  taken  out.  In  goes 
his  mouth,  like  a  little  pig.  and  the  pea  soup 
gets  up  over  his  nose  and  down  his  chin :  but 


A    TYriC.\L    PRAIRIE-DOG    POSE 


he  never  stops  till  the  dish  is  empty.  He 
drinks  milk,  eats  canned  corn,  loves  piecrust, 
boiled  rice,  cooked  raisins,  and,  in  fact,  nearly 
everything,  witli  the  exception  of.  cabbage  and 
potatoes.  On  the  last  two  items  jhe  kicks  and 
kicks  hard;  for  when  he  does  n't  like  a  thing, 
he  does  just  what  the  naughty  little  boy  or 
girl  does  at  table — throws  it  as  far  as  he  pos- 
sibly can.  He  likes  his  food  warm,  and  when 
he  finds  it  cold,  he  takes  both  little  paws  and 
spills  whatever  is  in  the  dish  right  out  on 
the  floor. 

Being  a  prairie-dog,  one  would  expect  Fri- 
day to  like  warmth,  and  he  certainly  does 
enjoy  it,  the  hotter  the  better.  He  crawls 
under  the  radiators,  where  he  flattens  himself 

out  like  a  little 


rug,   with   feet 

sticking  out  as 

m^ 

far  as   it  is 

^^^Lif^*r 

possible,    and 

^^Mfm 

there  he  sleeps 

M^fm^- 

for  an  hour  or 

m^^  ' 

more.   He  took 

K. 

a   great   liking 

to  an  army  hat 
worn    by    one 
of     the     stu- 

f 

dents,    so    an 

old     one     was 

given    by    one 

•k- 

of     the     boys. 

-' 

Friday     uses 

• 

this    for    a 
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sleeping-bag 

every  day,  for 
it  sits  close  to  the  radiator  and  is  such  a  cozy 
spot. 

Friday  is  seven  montlis  old  now  and  nearly 
full  grown.  If  he  should  return  to  Prairie- 
dog  Town,  what  tales  of  the  wide  world  he 
could  tell  them  !  Perhaps  they  would  scoff  at 
him  as  a  romancer,  so  I  think  it  just  as  well 
that  he  stay  where  evervbodv  wonders  what 
will  be  the  next  adventure  of  Fridav. 

^fARTOTjTK   Shav\felt. 
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ST.    NICHOLAS    LEAGUE 


As  we  have  often  explained,  it  is  a  constantly  re- 
curring joy  to  note  how  a  certain  battalion  of  our 
ardent  young  army  forges  to  the  front  one  month, 
and  another  leads  the  van  the  next.  In  one  issue, 
perhaps,  the  camera-lovers  head  the  line,  and  in  the 
following  number  the  young  folk  who  draw  with  pen 
or  pencil  take  precedence.  Last  month  our  trouba- 
dours .  fairly  excelled  themselves  with  an  array  of 
little  poems  remarkable  for  poetic  thought  and  a 
fine  sense  of  melody.  This  month  the  prose-writers 
came  forward  with  a  rush  that  would  not  be  denied 
and  almost  overwhelmed  us  with  the  number  and 
variety  of  their  offerings.  In  sheer  desperation  we 
were  forced  to  let  the  department  overrun  its  usual 
limits  by  two  pages,  and  even  this  increase  falls  far 
short  of  doing  justice  to  all  the  young  contestants. 


several  of  whom  will  have  to  be  content  this  montK 
with  a  place  of  honor  on  the  "Special  Mention" 
list. 

Much  remains  to  be  said  in  praise  of  this  Novem- 
ber exhibit  as  a  whole  and  in  particular.  But  in 
lieu  of  saying  it,  we  are  selfish  enough  to  give  place 
to  a  young  writer  who  has  made  St.  Nicholas  very 
happy.  We  are  deeply  indebted  this  month  to  one 
of  our  Honor  Members,  who,  under  cover  of  the 
prose  subject,  has  seized  the  opportunity  to  offer  a 
graceful  tribute,  very  tenderly  and  beautifully  writ- 
ten. It  would  be  unfair  to  let  it  crowd  any  young 
competitor  from  the  body  of  the  League  pages,  but 
we  gratefully  print  it  here  in  the  Introduction  so 
that  all  League  members  may  share  in  the  pride  and 
pleasure  it  has  brought  to  us. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  237. 

(In  making  awards,  contributors'  ages  are   considered.) 

PROSE.  Gold  Badges,  Francis  Stewart  (age  14),  Tennessee;  Ruth  Thorp  (age  11,)  Ohio;  Con- 
stance Marie  O'Hara  (age  14),  Pennsylvania.  Silver  Badges,  Josephine  P.  Wells  (age  14), 
Massachusetts;  Lois  M.  Allen  (age  13),  Massachusetts;  Phyllis  A.  Whitney  (age  15),  California; 
Dorothy  Jeanne  Miller  (age  14),  Pennsylvania;  Rosamond  Tucker  (age  12),  Massachusetts; 
Jeanne  Hugo  (age  IS),  Minnesota;  Margery  Saunders  (age  12),  New  Hampshire;  Meyer  Lis- 
banoff  (age  15),  New  York;  Ruth  E.  Calvert  (age  17),  Pennsylvania;  Elizabeth  Fowler  (age 
12),  New  York;  Elizabeth  Cleaveland  (age  13).  Minnesota;  Margaret  Rawyler  (age  16),  New 
York;   Esther  Strass   (age   16),  New  York;   Sidon  Harris,  Jr.  (age  10),  Texas. 

VERSE.  Gold  Badge,  Mary  Harriett  White  (age  13),  Pennsylvania.  Silver  Badges,  M.  My- 
famwy    (age    16),    Virginia;    Donald   Fay   Robinson   (age   14),   Massachusetts. 

DRAWINGS.  Gold  Badge,  Elizabeth  Judd  (age  15),  Connecticut.  Silver  Badges,  Sarah  A. 
Zimmerman  (age  14),  Ohio;  Marjorie  Henderson  (age  14),  Pennsylvania;  Lloyd  Berrall  (age 
15),   District   Columbia;  Anne  Lloyd  Basinger    (age  11),  Connecticut. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.  Gold  Badge,  Catherine  Briggs  (age  16),  California.  Silver  Badges,  Thank- 
ful Cornwall  (age  10),  New  Jersey;  Gertrude  Wadsworth  (age  16),  North  Carolina;  John  Fer- 
enbach  (age  13),  Pennsylvania;  Barbara  Traub  (age  11),  Michigan;  David  Guilbert  (age  16), 
Washington;  Joseph  Stirling  Graham  (age  13),  Maryland;  Virginia  Flynn  (age  13),  California; 
Mollie  Ross  (age  13),  New  York;  Esther  Howland  (age  13),  New  York;  Emily  B.  Newman 
(age  17),  New  York. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.  Silver  Badges,  Ardra  Drina  Hodgins  (age  15),  Maine;  Susie  Cobbs  (age 
13),   Alabama;    Cornelia   B.   Hussey    (age    13),    New  Jersey. 
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A   RED-LETTER   DAY 

BY    SILVIA    WUNDERLICH    (aCE    i6) 

(Honor  Member) 

For  more  than  three  years  I  have  been  able  to  mark 
a  red  circle  around  one  day  in  each  month.  It  does 
not  always  happen  to  be  the  same  day,  but  it  is 
always  the  same  event  (the  visit  of  a  friend)  that 
makes  that  circle  possible.  Oh,  what  a  dear  friend 
he  is !  How  entertaining,  companionable,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyable!  First,  he  tells  me  stories. 
No  one  else  can  tell  them  as  he  does.  I  am  no 
longer  sitting  at  home,  but  am  perhaps  a  princess, 
or  maybe  an  aviator  in  France.  Next  he  tells  me 
of  great  men  and  women.  Then,  too,  he  shows  me 
pictures  and  gives  me  puzzles  to  work  out.  But  he 
does  n't  do  quite  everything ;  I  have  my  choice  of 
writing  themes  or  poems,  or  of  taking  photographs 
or  drawing.  These  things,  ordinarily  a  task,  are  a 
pleasure  when  I  do  them  for  him. 

He  has  never  yet  given  me  a  chance  to  thank  him 
for  the  lovely  red-letter  days  he  gives  me  each 
month.  So  right  here  I  want  to  thank  him  ever  so 
much.  And  now  can't  you  guess  who  he  is?  He 
is  you  yourself,  dear  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  1 

•NEATH  SPREADING  BOUGHS 

BY    HELEN    L.    RUMMONS     (aGE     I3) 

{Honor  Member) 

O  THOU,  whose  boughs  have  tossed  'mid  storm  and 
wind. 

Or   heav'nward   stretched  themselves,   serene   and 
high. 

Or  shown  in  outline  black  against  the  sky — 
In  thee  the  birds,  God's  gentle  creatures,  find 
A  refuge  safe,  to  build  their  nests  behind, 

'T  is  there  the  small,  weak,  baby  birdlings  try 

Their  wings,  when  first  they  dare  creep  out  to  fly, 
And  leave  the  nest,  so  soft  and  feather-lined. 

Beneath   thy   branches   Age   may   sit   and   drowse. 

And  there  may  Toil  and  Weariness  find  rest ; 
And  Love  may  meet  his  heart's  own  mistress  there 
In  spring,   when  birds   are   caroling  in   air ; 
And  of  my  life  the  sweetest  hours  and  best 
Were  spent,  in  spring,  beneath  thy  spreading  boughs. 

A  RED-LETTER  DAY 

BY    JOSEPHINE    P.    WELLS    (aGE    1 4) 

(Silver  Badge) 

A  GREAT  man  stands  before  a  multitude  of  people 
— his  people.  He  speaks.  To  their  strong  Ameri- 
can sense  of  humor  it  is  ludicrous  that  the  thin, 
high-pitched  voice  should  come  from  so  large  a  man. 
A  hushed,  but  unmistakable,  titter  runs  through  the 
crowd.  Then  silence  of  but  a  second,  and  the  Presi- 
dent continues,  "Conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated 
to  the   proposition   that  all   men   are  created   equal." 

As  he  goes  on,  his  voice  strengthens,  until  its 
tone  is  deep  and  powerful. 

He  draws  toward  the  close :  "that  this  nation, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom ;  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

It  is  over. 

After  a  long  look  at  the  throng  assembled  there, 
the  speaker  turns  to  his  seat.  Still  the  deep  silence, 
which  has  been  kept  during  the  speech,  is  uninter- 
rupted.    Not  a  hand  is  lifted  in  applause.     "It  was 


the  most  perfect  tribute  that  has  ever  been  paid  by 
any   people   to   any    orator." 

Surely,  the  day  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  was  a 
red-letter  one  for  the  whole  nation. 

A  RED-LETTER  DAY 

BY   LOIS    M.    ALLEN    (aGE    I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 

On  April  25,  1919,  I  witnessed  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  sights  of  this  war,  the  welcome-home 
parade  of  the  26th  (Yankee)  Division.  The  elabo 
rate  decorations,  the  throngs  of  eager  spectators,  the 
banners,  the  cheers,  and  laughter  not  unmixed  with 
tears,  must  have  told  the  war-worn  veterans  far 
better  than  words  that  America  was  unspeakably 
proud  of  them,  and  unspeakable  glad  to  have  them 
safe  home  again.  They  are  safe  home,  and  many 
of  their  comrades  are  "safe  home"  in  a  deeper  and 
truer  sense  of  the  word — they  who  have  "Gone 
West" — and  the  cheers  and  tears  were  for  both,  the 
valiant   living   and   the   heroic   dead. 

How  nobly  their  commander  led  them,  and  how 
proudly  he  reined  in  his  handsome  sorrel,  for  who 
would  not  be  proud  to  lead  such  soldiers  ?  And  the 
wounded — could  any  v^'ound  in  this  world  keep  them 
from  grinning  delightedly  at  this  demonstration  01 
appreciation  by  the  folks  at  home  ?  And  the  men. 
the  men  who  had  seen  Chemin-des-Dames  and  St. 
Mihiel,  who  had  been  the  pivot  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vance in  history,  were  marching  before  me,  march- 
ing sixteen  abreast,  mile  upon  mile  of  them,  khaki- 
clad,  straight  as  arrows,  strong  as  young  lions, 
genuine  Americans  in  spirit,  exploits,  and  their  love 
of  liberty.  As  far  as  eye  could  reach  there  stretched 
a  sea  of  steel  helmets  and  shining  bayonets,  rising 
and  falling  with  an  even,  steady  regularity.  Some- 
thing rose  in  your  throat  as  you  watched  them,  and 
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something  swelled  in  your  heart,  while  your  eyes 
were  dim  with  tears.  It  seemed  as  though  man  had 
been  brought  nearer  perfection  by  these  lads  who 
had  been  through  the  hell  of  war,  and  came  out  with 
souls  bright  and  shining.  God  keep  them  so  for- 
ever and  ever,  and  grant  that  we  may  "keep  true 
faith"  as  nobly  as  they  ! 

A   REr>-LETTSR   DAY 

BY    I'HILLIS    A.    WHITNEY     (aGE     1$) 

(Silver   Badge) 

Dorothy  Martin  had  never  had  a  real  birthday 
party  in  all  her  life,  for  the  Martin  family  had 
lived  on  a  ranch  ever  since  Dorothy  was  born. 
There  had  been  no  friends  to  ask  to  a  party,  and 
therefore  no  party.  Now  they  were  in  the  city, 
and  to-day  was  the  little  girl's  twelfth  birthday. 
Twelve  friends  were  coming  to  the  party.  Mother 
had  said  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  red-letter  day  in 
more  ways  than  one,  and  Dorothy  was  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  forbidden  doors  going  into  the  parlor 
to  open. 

At  last  the  moment  came,  and  she  and  her  friends 
trooped  in.  Dorothy  stared  in  surprise  at  the  scene 
before  her.  Of  course,  she  had  always  known  that 
a  red-letter  day  meant  a  happy  day,  but  here  was  a 
really,  truly  red-letter  day.  On  the  wall  at  one  end 
of  the  room  hung  a  string  of  red  letters  spelling 
her  name.  On  other  walls  were  fastened  red  letters 
spelling  different  happy  wishes.  Then,  most  won- 
derful of  all,  in  the  middle  of  the  table  there 
twinkled  twelve  red  candles  on   a  white  frosted  cake. 

After  it  was  all  over  and  Dorothy  was  sitting  still, 
thinking  of  the  happy  time  she  had  hail,  the  door 
suddenly  opened,  and  before  her  stood  her  sister  in 
full  Red  Cross  uniform.  The  sister  had  just  arrived 
from  France,  where  she  had  been  doing  hospital 
service. 

"Well,"  said  Dorothy,  after  her  surprise  was  over, 
"I   think   you    're   the   best   red   letter   of   all." 


'a  cheerful  subject."    by  Elizabeth  judd,  ace  IS. 
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A   RED-LETTER    DAY 
{A  True  Story) 

BY    DOROTHY    JEANNE    MILLER     (aCB    I4) 
{Silver  Badge) 

Never  had  I  been  so  lonely  as  I  v.as  that  rainy,  coid 
November  morning.  "If  only  it  would  stop  raining 
— if  only  I  could  find  something  to  do — if  only — " 
well — there  were  a  hundred  more  such  thoughts. 

At  last,  after  an  almost  endless  morning,  after- 
noon came.  Hoping  to  find  some  amusement,  I  went 
into  the  library  ;  but  even  there  I  could  find  nothing 
which  I  cared  to  read.  Everything  I  really  en- 
joyed, such  as  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Mark 
Twain,  and  even  Shakspere,  I  had  already  read — 
in  fact,  there  were  stories  by  ar.thors  like  'Louisa 
Alcott,  and  Frances  Burnett,  which  I  had  read 
many  times.  I  had  learned  long  ago  that  the  lower 
shelves  with  their  large  books,  most  of  them  too 
heavy  to  handle,   offered  no  thrilling  tales. 

Sitting  on  the  floor,  I  glanced  along  the  rows  of 
encyclopedias,  French  and  Latin  lexicons,  and — 
words  cannot  express  my  surprise  at  seeing  them — 
twenty  vohtmes  of  St.  Nicholas,  all  well  bound. 
At  once  I  began  looking  through  them,  and  found 
that  each  one  contained  six  numbers.  They  be- 
longed to  father  when  he  was  a  boy.  and  extended 
from  the  year  1885  to  1895.  Little  had  I  ever 
thought  that  those  black  covers  concea'.e<l  such  beau- 
tiful stories  as  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  "Juan  and 
Juanita,"   and   "Lady  Jane." 

It  was  a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  by  me.  In- 
deed, who  could  find  one  hundred  and  twenty  num- 
bers of  St.  Nicholas  at  one  time  and  entirely  new 
to   you — then    forget   that   memorable   day? 

'NEATII  SPREADING  BOUGHS 

BY    M.    MYFAMVVY    MOSTYN    (aGE    I(j) 

(Silver   Badge) 

Beneath   the  spreaditjg  houghs  I   lay  and  dreamed  ; 

The  summer  wind  nanced  softly  to  and  fro  ; 
My   eager   fancies   widened   till    it   seemed 

The  summer  world  broke  into  song,  and,  lo  ! 
I   slept  serenely  on.  lulled  by  the  breeze. 

The  murmur  of  the  river  reached  my   ear; 

The  grass-blades  rip])led  'neath  a  swaying  bou,2:li  ; 
The  sleepy  drone   of  insects,   *"oo,   I   hear. 

The  tinkling  bell  of  many  a  straying  cow 
That    wanders    slowly,    resting    z.t    her    ease. 

Sweet  summer  days,  when  one  can  live  outdoors. 

Who  does  not  love  this  joyous  season  best? 
These   radiant,    brlmy   days,    when    Beauty    soars 

To  the  high  hills,  and  lingers  there  to  rest. 
And    paints    in    glorious    splendor    all    the    west! 

THANKSGIVING— A   RED-LETTER    DAY 

BY     FRANCES     STEWART     (aGE     I4) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  zvon  August,   1919) 

Thanksgiving  was  originated  by  the  Pilgrims  in 
1 531.  The  Pilgrims  had  been  through  a  terrih  e 
winter.  Food  had  been  very  scarce,  and  there  had 
been  much  sickness  among  them ;  many  had  died. 
Their  first  harvest  was  successful,  so  Governor 
Bradford  set  aside  a  day  for  public  thanksgiving. 
Afterward,  there  was  a  great  feast,  and  they  made 
merry  for  three  days.  Thsy  were  now  on  friendly 
terms    with    the    Indians,    and    Massasoit    and    his 
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ninety  men  were  there  to  join  them  in  their  thanks- 
giving  and   feasting. 

We  have  kept  up  this  custom,  and  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  every  November  we  give  public  thanks 
to   God   for  the  blessings   of  the  past   year. 

That  the  war  is  now  over  and  our  boys  are  coming 
home  victorious,  and  for  the  League  of  Nations,  we 
are  very  thankful. 

I  think  that  Thanksgiving  Day  is  more  of  a  "red- 
letter  day"  to  us  now  than  ever  before. 


A   RED-LETTER   DAY 

BY    RUTH    H.    THORP    (aGE    II) 

{Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  January,  1919) 

Ah,  Senors,  you  ask  me  to  tell  you.  of  a  red- 
letter  day.  I,  fresh  from  Manila,  know  naught  of 
your  American  festivals.  I  tell  yoti  of  ours.  The 
grtztestr  one   we    have — ^by   tke    tainti,    kow    we    do 


carouse ! — is  the  day  on  which  your  much-honored 
Admiral  Dewey — may  the  saints  rest  h4s  soul ! — de- 
feated the  Spanish  forces. 

What  is  that?  You  ask  if  I  am  not  a  Spaniard? 
Si,  Senors,  but  my  heart  is  for  the  Philippines  and 
our  ruling  America.  I  have  made  my  home  in 
Manila  all  but  the  first  ten  years  of  my  life.  I  do 
not  remember  much  of  Spain,  nor  do  I  much  care. 
for  all  my  life  I  have  been  trained  to  hate  the  Span- 
ish rule.  My  father  was  an  exile,  my  mother  a 
slave.  I  have  been  brought  up  on  tales  of  Spanish 
cruelty.     Senors,  it  was  unbelievable. 

But  to  continue.  You  Senors,  as  Americans,  know 
the  details  of  the  great  fight.  I  will  not  dwell  upon 
these.  No,  I  will  tell  you  of  what  you  know  noth- 
ing, of  the  great  emotions  of  the  people  of  Manila. 
And  who  better  fitted  for  this  than  I — L  Felipe  de 
Lessan,  who  felt  it  all,  whose  heart  throbbed  in  re- 
.'ponse  to  every  cannon-shot?  I  am  an  old  man 
now.  Scnon,  and  it  wm  tweflty-odd  years  ago :  but 
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"at  work,"     by  CLAkENDON   E.    SEIBERT,   AGE    15. 

r.ll    is   clear   to    me    as    though    it    had    happened    but 
yesterday. 

We  of  Manila  thronged  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
watching  the  battle  with  wide  eyes  and  dilated  nos- 
trils, tense  in  every  nerve  ;  men  shouting,  children 
whimpering,  women  screaming  as  the  crash  of  war 
rent  the  air.  Ah,  Senors,  I  find  no  words  to  tell  of 
that  great  red-letter  day  that  meant  so  much  to  us — ' 
the  Battle  of  Manila  Bay. 

•NEATH    SPREADING    BOUGHS 

BY    BRITON    NIVEN    BUSCH,    JR.     (AGE    1 6) 

{Honor   Member) 
'Neath  spreading  bougs  in   old  Broceliande,  * 

A  wood-nymph  sat  beside  a  fountain  clear  ; 
And   with   a  garland   in   her   slender   hand 

Waved  welcome  to  a  gay  knight,  drawing  near. 

Enchanted    by   her   loveliness,    he    came 

And  bent  his  knee  the  mossy  bank  beside, 

Pleading   that  she   should   trust   his   tender  aim 
And  leave  her  leafy  woods  to  be  his  bride. 

Laughing,  she  answered,  "Sir,  these  eager  vows 
Are  needed  not,  for  I  have  long  been  thine ; 

And    thou    hast    dwelt    with    me    'neath    spreading 
boughs 
Far  from  the  fret  of  court  and  tourney-line." 

"Tell  me  the  name,  fair  nymph,"  the  knight  replied, 
"For  what  these  wild  words  mean  I  cannot  guess." 

She  smiled  again  her  slow,  sweet  smile,  and  cried, 
"Oh,  favored  knight,  my  name  is  Happiness!" 

A  RED-LETTER   DAY 

BY    ROSAMOND    TUCKER     (aGE     I2) 

{Silver  Badge) 
It  was  early  evening,  the  glowing  colors  of  a  radi- 
ant sunset  having  not  yet  faded.  The  last  long, 
slanting  rays  shone  into  a  cozy  room,  and  lighted  up 
a  mother's  tired  face — a  mother,  thinking  of  her  boy 
in  France,  who,  just  yesterday,  it  seemed,  had 
climbed  on  her  knee  and  begged  for  "just  one  more, 
story."  She  thought  of  the  hardships  he  would  un- 
dergo, and  the  dangers,  and  then  of  the  glorious 
cause  for  which  he  fought — liberty,  humanity,  and 
civilization.  Pride  glowed  in  her  breast,  for  her  boy 
had  -won  the  Croix  de  Guerre ;  but,  oh !  how  her 
raotber-beart   longed    and    hoped    and    prayed    for   a 


(lay,  marked  on  her  calendar  with  bright  red — the 
wonderful  day  his  ship  would  reach  port  on  its 
home-voyage  ! 

And  hers  was  not  the  only  one  marked  so ;  for 
across  the  water  her  boy  had  a  red-letter  day,  too — 
the  day  he  would  land  in  America.  .\s  he  sat  at  a 
table  in  the  barracks,  he  thought  of  home  and 
mother.  He  pictured  her  seated  before  a  glowing 
hearth,  the  flames  lighting  up  her  face  ;  and  he  was 
jbeside  her,  telling  how  he  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 
Then   his   mother   would — 

"Lights  out!"  called  the  corporal,  and  his  reverie 
was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  bustle  and  confusion 
which    followed. 

As  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  was  announced  by  streaks 
of  crimson  in  the  sky,  a  mother  and  a  boy  stood 
watching  it ;  the  mother  in  a  garden,  gay  with 
flowers,   the  boy   on   a   ship   nearing  port. 

Just  as  the  sun  slipped  up  from  behind  the  hills, 
and  smiled  brightly  down  on  all  the  world,  a  mother 
i;ressed  her  boy  to  her  heart,  crying,  "My  boy!  oh! 
my  boy!" 

And  a  soldier,  kissing  her  tenderly  on  her  rosy 
lips,  replied,  "Mother!  my  own  dear  mother!" 

It  was  their  red-letter  day. 


"AT    WORK."     BY   BARBARA   TRAUB,    AGE    11.      (SILVER    BADGE.) 

A   RED-LETTER   DAY. 

BY    JEANNE     HUGO     (age     15) 

(Silver   Badge) 

The  world  looked  exceedingly  black  to  eight-year- 
old  George  as  he  sat  on  the  front  porch  and  brooded 
over  his  troubles.  Nature  had  given  him  a  great 
affliction  in  the  form  of  beautiful  golden  curls, 
which  his  mother  had  cruelly  refused  to  cut.  Worst 
of  all,  his  schoolmates  called  him  "dear  darling 
Dorothy,"  "Mama's  pet,"  "sweet  little  Claribel,"  and 
other   odious   names. 

Just  as  he  had  decided  he  would  n't  stand  it  an- 
other day  he  heard  his  mother's  voice,  "Georgie 
dear,  come  and  have  your  hair  washed."  He  crawled 
up  to  the  scene  of  torture,  but  his  mother  was  n't 
there.  He  gazed  disconsolately  at  the  wash-bowl 
for  a  while  ;  then  a  great  idea  seemed  to  strike  him. 
Lying  close  beside  the  cake  of  green  soap  was  a 
small  box  of  dye,  marked  "green."  He  hurriedly 
opened  the  box,  and,  to  his  delight,  the  soap  and 
cake  of  dye  were  exactly  the  same  color.  He  quickly 
transferred  the  two,  and  soon  afterward  his  mother 
came  up.  Poor  woman,  she  had  plentifully  soused 
and  soaped  his  curly  pate  before  she  discovered  the 
dreadful  fact.  As  she  gave  a  shriek  of  dismay, 
ominous  sounds  of  sizzling  and  boiling-over  came 
from  the  kitchen  below.  "Oh  !  my  strawberry  jam  ! 
Georee.    wash    that    stuff    off    immediately."       She 
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"a    cheerful    subject."       by    SARAH    A.    ZIMMERMAN,    AGE    14. 
(silver     BADGE.) 


rushed  wildly  down-stairs,  and  George  succeeded  in 
reducing  the  color  of  his  hair  to  a  bilious  greenish- 
yellow. 

There  was  no  hope  for  it — the  lovely  curls  had  to 
be  literally  shaved  off.  It  was  certainly  a  red- 
letter  day  for  George  when  the  sea-green  tresses 
were  laid  aside ;  only  red  was  not  the  influencing 
color  in  his  letter  day,  but  green. 

A  RED-LETTER   DAY 
(A   True  Story) 

BY   KATHARINE   MATTHIES    (AGE    I4) 

On  Friday  morning,  March  twenty-third,  19 17,  we 
left  home  for  Palm  Beach,  Florida.  We  reached 
New  York  in  time  to  do  some  shopping  before  go- 
ing to  the  Pennsylvania  Station.  While  we  were  in 
the  station  we  saw  ex-President  Roosevelt.  That 
evening  we  were  in  the  dining-car  when  he  came 
in  and  sat  at  the  table  across  the  aisle  from  us. 
That  was  the  first  we  knew  of  his  being  on  the 
train. 

The  next  morning  I  was  first  as  we  went  through 
the  cars  on  our  way  to  breakfast.  I  opened  the 
door  and  stepped  into  the  dining-car.  A  sudden 
lurch  threw  me  against  a  man  who  was  coming  to- 


wards me.  1  drew  back  and  saw  ex-Presiden 
Roosevelt  smiling  at  me.  He  said,  "Good  morning," 
and  shook  hands  with  me,  making  some  remark  thit 
I  do  not  remember.  He  was  on  our  train  all  day 
long,  and  I  saw  him  several  times.  The  next  morn- 
ing I  heard  that  he  had  left  the  train  during  the 
night  and  gone  across  country  to  the  Gulf  Coast. 

'NEATH  SPREADING  BOUGHS 

BY    MARY    HARRIET    WHITE    (aGE    1 3) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  May,   15 19) 
When  America  called  her  sons 
To  fight  and  free  their  land. 
They  gathered  'neath  an  elm-tree, 
A  small,  but  loyal,  band. 

Many  the  hardships  they  suffered. 
But  bravely  they  fought  and  died, 

And  the  old  elm-tree  at  Cambridge 
To-day  is  America's  pride. 

Thct  tree  saw  the  birth  of  a  nation, 
And  as  long  as  it  lives  it  will  tell 

Of  the  men  who   fought  for  their  country, 
And  of  those  who   for  liberty   fell. 
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"at  work." 


BY    EMILY     B.     NEWMAN,     AGE     17. 
(silver    BADGE.) 


A  RED-LETTER   DAY 

BY    MARGERY    SAUNDERS     (aGE    1 2) 

(Silver  Badge) 

My  mother  had  gone  down-stairs  to  prepare  break- 
fast, leaving  my  brother  and  me  up-stairs  to  finish 
dressing.     When  we  had  completed  our  toilet  and 


BY      MARJORIE     HENDERSON,     ACE     14. 
(SILVER     BADGE.) 


A     CHECSfUl.      SUBIEO 
BY     LLOYD     BERRALL.     AGE     15 
(silver      BADGE.) 
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BY    ALICE    C    SNIFFEN,     AGE    17. 
(HONOB     MEMBER.) 
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f  , down-Stairs,  mother  suggested  that  we  go  to 

lar   and    watch    my   uncle    (who    had   just   ar- 
fhe  night  before)  and  my  father  make  the  fur- 
fire.    To  this  suggestion  we  readily  assented, 
.nstead     of     making     the     fire,     we     found     father 
(uatting  on  the  floor,  while  my  uncle  was  stantling 
l)ehind    him.       Underneath    father's    coat    something 
was  wriggling.     My  brother  said  first,  "A  bird,"  then, 
"A  cat."  and  so  on. 

Soon  a  little  black  nose  projected  from  its  former 
hiding-place.  Next  came  a  little  fuzzy  brown  face, 
dark  brown  eyes.  Last,  but  not  least,  were  two 
dear  little  soft  downy  ears.  In  unison  my  brother 
and   I   cried,  "A  dog!" 

terrier  puppy,   of   course   the 
But   best   of   all,    it   was   my 


So  it  was — an  Irish 
cunningest  ever  born, 
very    own  ! 


A  RED-LETTER  DAY 

BY    MEYER    LISBANOFF    (.\GE    15) 

(Silver  Badge) 

The  day  was  at  last  over,  as  all  good  things  are  in 
time.  The  college  clock  had  just  struck  the  hour 
of  ten,  but  "Plug"  Hardy  could  not  sleep.  As 
clearly  defined  as  if  he  were  living  through  them 
once  more,  came  back  the  events  of  the  day. 

Again  he  saw  himself  sitting  on  the  side-lines,  as 
he  had  done  for  almost  four  long  years,  wamng 
for  the  chance  that  never  came.  Harvard  was  in 
the  throes  of  its  greatest  football  battle  of  the  year, 
when  suddenly  there  came  a  lull  in  the  strife,  and  a 
figure  was  seen  lying  motionless  on  the  field.  Hardy 
groaned  as  he  realized  that  Bryant,  the  great  half- 
back, was  out  of  the  game ;  but  suddenly  he  was 
galvanized  into  action  as  he  heard  the  captain's 
sharp  voice  calling  him  into  the  fray.  His  chance 
had  come  ! 

The  next  few  moments  were  history.  Plug  saw  a 
slip,  a  fumble,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  away, 
away,  the  ball  under  his  arm,  running  like  a  meteor, 
until  he  placed  the  pigskin  between  the  goal-posts 
Redoutable  old  Yale  was  beaten,  and  by  a  substi- 
tute at  that ! 

A  thunderous  cheer  filled  the  heavens  as  twenty 
thousand  mad  Harvard  "rooters"  poured  forth  their 
yell  of  acclaim.  And  Plug?  Covered  with  blood  and 
dirt,  but  supremely  happy,  he  was  borne  away  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  comrades  in  the  supreme  moment 
of  his  life." 

"They  call  me  'Plug',"  Hardy  soliloquized.  "The 
coach  said  I  was  too  light,  had  no  chance;  but  1 
stuck,  and  he  did  n't  have  fhe  heart  to  fire  me." 

"Yesterday  I  was  unknown,"  he  mused  ;   "to-mor- 


AT    WORK. 


by  joseph   stirling  graham, 
(silver   badge.) 


AGE    13. 


row  my  name  will  be  in  all  the  papers.  This  has. 
certainly  been  my  red-letter  day — in  more  ways  than 
one."  he  added,  as  he  thought  of  the  big  red  H, 
the  athletic  insignia,  his  final  reward. 

'NEATH   SPREADING  BOUGHS 

BY    DONALD    FAY    RODIN SON    (aGE    I 4) 

{Silver  Badge) 

'T   IS   midnight,   and   the    fairy    folk 
In  troops  arrive  upon  the  scene  ; 

'Neath    spreading    boughs    of    elm    and    oak 
They   dance  amid   the   mosses  green. 

Beside  a  brooklet,   tumbling  down 
In  haste  to  reach  the  vale  below. 

The  fays  in  green,  the  elves  in  brown. 
Are  dancing  what  the  fairies  know. 

They   dance  the   secret  of  the  bee. 
And  things  no  mortal  eye  has  seen; 

They  dance  the  story  of  the  sea. 

The  foaming  waves  of  blue  and  green. 


AT   WORK. 


BY   DAVID   CUILBERT 


(silver  badge.) 


'T  is  cockcrow,   and  the   fairy  folk 
In   troops   depart  to  spend  the  day 

'Neath  spreading  boughs  of  elm  and  oak. 
Hid   from  the   summer  sun  away. 

A  RED-LETTER  DAY 

BY   RUTH    E.    CALVERT    (aGE    I7) 

(Silver  Badge) 

What  day  is  more  of  a  red-letter  day  in  the  heart 
of  every  true  American,  as  well  as  every  one  of  the 
Allies,  than  the  eleventh  of  November,  19 18,  the  day 
of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice  !  On  the  eleventh 
hour  of  this  day  the  fighting,  which  had  been  waged 
for  over  four  long  years,  ceased. 

What  joy  the  news  to  cease  firing  brought  to  our 
boys,  but  still  more  joy  to  the  soldiers  of  our  Allies 
who  were  sorely  wearied  by  four  years  of  ceaseless 
fighting!  Such  rejoicing  that  took  place  among 
them,  the  peasants  joining  in  !  .At  last  the  cloud 
was  lifted.  Air-raids  and  long-distance  guns  were 
to  be  feared  no  more.  In  London  and  Paris,  typical 
of  all  other  Allied  cities,  mirth  and  joy  ran 
riotously.  The  end  had  come  of  four  long  years  of 
hardships  that  seemed  unending,  in  most  cases  each 
family  giving  at  least  one   life  to  the  cause. 
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Over  here  the  streets  of  our  cities  and  towns 
filled  as  soon  as  the  whistles  blew  announcing  the 
wonderful  news  while  it  was  still  dark.  Every  one 
who  could  find  something  with  which  to  make  a 
noise,  did  so.  Long  rolls  of  rainbow-colored  con- 
fetti fluttered  from  the  highest  buildings,  horns  and 
whistles  blew,  bells  rang,  flags  waved,  everybody 
cheered,  wild  with  joy.  Those  who  had  some  loved 
one  overseas  were  especially  happy,  knowing  that 
their  boys  were  now  safe.  Tliere  were  some,  though. 
who  would  not  have  a  soldier  boy  to  return,  but 
were  happy  in  the  thought  that,  in  making  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  their  boys  had  helped  to  bring 
about  this  joyous  day. 

Ever  will  this  day  remain  in  our  hearts,  ^MMI  all 
others,  as  the  day  when  democracy  won  tJlg^ib^t 
for  civilization  against  autocracy,  and  "right  con- 
quered  might." 

A   RED-LETTER   DAY 

BY    DOROTHY    GREEN     (.\GZ    I3) 

Surely  there  will  never  be  such  a  day  as  the  day 
when  Daddy  (the  best  daddy  in  the  world)  came 
home  after  four  years'  fighting  in  France. 

He  had  joined  the  British  Army  as  soon  as  the 
war  broke  out,  had  been  wounded  twice,  and  deco- 
rated with  the  Distinguished   Service   Order. 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  and  although  the  Armistice 
had  been  signed,  Daddy  had  not  yet  been  discharged. 

We  were  decorating  the  Christmas-tree,  and  hang- 
ing holly  and  mistletoe  around  the  room.  Every- 
thing looked  very  gay,  and  we  only  needed  one 
thing  more,  and  that  was  Daddy. 

"Don't  you  wish  he  would  get  home  for  Christ- 
mas ?"  said  my  sister  to  me. 

"Oh,  don't  I,  though  !"  I  answered.  But  I  had  no 
sooner  spoken  when  there  was  a  sound  of  footsteps 
on  the  path,  and  then  the  door  opened,  and  in 
walked  Daddy ! 

Oh,  what  a  time  we  had !  We  were  just  so  happy 
we  did  n't  know  what  to  do.  Daddy  helped  us  trim 
the  tree,  and  then  told  us  of  some  of  his  adventures, 
but  he  would  n't  tell  us  how  he  won   the   D.   S.    C 

But  that  's  just  like  Daddy! 

MY   RED-LETTER   DAY 

BY  ELIZABETH   CLEAVELAND   (aCE    I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
I   AWAKENED   bright   and   early   that   morning,    deter- 
mined to  do  anything  to  make  the  time  fly  until  the 
afternoon,  for  then  I  was  to  see  my  uncle,  of  whom 


I  had  heard  so  much.  I  told  mother  I  was  going  to 
work  all  the  morning,  so  that  the  time  would  go 
faster,  but  being  only  half-past  five,  going  on  six, 
I  did  n't  succeed  very  well,  and  spent  most  of  the 
forenoon  in  the  sand-pile. 

After  lunch,  I  was  taken  to  a  hotel,  where  we  met 
my  uncle,  who  was  fat  and  jolly,  as  uncles  should 
be,  and  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  large  deli- 
cious-looking box  of  candy.  Then  it  was  that  1 
learned  that  we  were  going  to  the  circus  !  This  was 
to  be  my  first  circus,  and  the  Chicago  Coliseur.i 
seemed  like  endless  space  to  me.  Everything,  how- 
ever, was  quite  marvelous — the  horse  which  stoo  I 
among  the  flames  high  in  the  air,  the  statues,  t'.u- 
trapeze  performers,  and  all  went  well  until  the  clowns 
came  upon  the  scene  with  their  terrible  slap-sticks  ; 
but  the  climax  was  reached  when  one  clown,  imi- 
tating a  farmer,  appeared,  and,  looking  straight  at 
me,  yelled,  or,  as  it  seemed,  roared,  "Maggie  I  Mag- 
GIEI"  each  time  ending  in  a  terrific  shriek.  This 
was  too  much  for  me,  and  I  set  up  an  answering 
howl ;  so  I  had  to  be  led  across  the  straw-covered 
ring,  out  of  that  huge  building.  However,  my  woes 
were  soon  drowned  in  "crackerjack,"  and,  as  I  re- 
considered, a  quite  delightful  time  had  been  had  by 
me,  if  not  by  others,  for,  strange  to  say,  the  others 
were  n't  afraid  of  clowns  and  wanted  to  stay  I  So 
passed  my  red-letter  day. 


"at  work." -"BY  VIRGINIA  FLYNN,   AGE   13.       (SILVER  BADGE.^ 


"at   work."      by    MOLLIE    ROSS,    AGE    13.       (SILVER    E.\30C.) 

•NEATH  SPREADING  BOUCHS 

BY    MARGARET    HUMPHREY    (aGE    IZ) 

Said  Silas  Smith,  farmer : 

"I   allers  liked  those   spreadin'  boughs, 

'Cause,  when  I  wuz  a  boy, 
The  city  called  to  foolish  me  ; 

I  thought  it  wuz  all  joy. 
I    laid    beneath    those    spreadin'   boughs 

An'  planned  to  run  away  ; 
I  'd  pack  up  all  my  things,  I  thought. 

An'  slip  off  the  next  day. 
But  those  boughs  whispered  low  to  me, 

'Wait ;   they  need  you  here,' 
An'  then  the  city  seemed  'way  off. 

An'  home  folks  awful'  dear. 
So  then  I  went  back  to  the  plow. 

An'  here   I   am   to-day  ; 
But,  lawsy  !   ain't  I  glad  those  boughs 

Stopped  me?     Well.  I  should  say  I" 
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A  RED-LETTER  DAY 

BY    ELIZADETH    FOWLER    (aGE     12) 

(Silver  Badge) 

As   I   was  walking  through   the   village   of   C ,    I 

noticed  consternation   among  the   inhabitants. 

Just  then  the  fire-engine  dashed  by,  and  I  under- 
stood, and,  falling  in  line  with  the  hurrying  pedes- 
trians,  soon  came   upon   the  scene   of  distress. 

Firemen  were  pouring  floods  of  water  on  a  burn- 
ing bungalow  at  the  end  of  the  town. 

Suddenly,  a  maid  came  from  the  rear  of  the  house 
where  the  flames  had  not  yet  reached,  and  shrieked, 
"Miss  Mary  's  asleep  in  her  room  !" 

There    was    a    cry    from    the    villagers,    for    little 
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"at   work."  by   ESTHER    HOWLAND,    AGE    13.    (SILVER   BADGE.) 

seven-year-old  Mary,  Judge  Brentine's  only  daughter, 
was  a  great  favorite. 

Suddenly,  Mary's  beautiful  St.  Bernard,  Prince, 
dashed  into  the  building,  past  the  firemen,  up  the 
stairs,  and  into  Mary's  burning  bedroom. 

But  Mary  was  not  there. 

Prince  rushed  through  all  the  up-stairs  rooms,  and 
suddenly  stumbled  over  a  little  prostrate  form  at 
the  end  of  the  hall,  where  poor  Mary  had  crept  and 
then  dropped,  exhausted. 

Prince  fastened  his  fine,  strong  teeth  in  Mary's 
clothing  and  half  dragged,  half  carried  her  down 
the  almost  falling  stairs  to  the  open. 

A  shout  of  relief  came  from  the  spectators,  but 
the  brave  dog  rushed  away  from  caressing  hands 
and  into  the  cottage  again. 

The  air  became  tense  with  silence  once  more,  for 
who  could  be  left  behind  in  Judge  Brentine's  bunga- 
low ?  Judge  Brentine  and  his  wife  were  bending 
over  Mary's  reviving  figure. 

After  what  seemed  hours  to  the  waiting  crowd, 
Prince  came  limping  out  of  the  house.  His  hair 
was  singed  in  many  places,  but  there  was  a  proud 
look  in  his  eyes,  and  he  held  his  head  up.  Right 
to  Mary's  side  he  dashed  and  dropped  in  one  little 
hand — Mary's  doll !  It  certainly  was  a  red-letter  day 
for  Prince  as  well  as  for  Mary.  ,   - 

A  RED-LETTER  DAY 

BY    CONSTANCE    MARIE    o'haRA     (aGE     I4) 

{Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  June,  1919) 

Pennsylvania's  own,  the  heroic  Twenty-eighth, 
marched  up  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia,  to  the  tune 
of  the  cheers  of  thousands.  It  seemed  such  a  little 
while    ago    that    those    khaki-clad    lads    rnarched    off 


to  war  1  Now  they  were  marching  back,  "Victory" 
written  on  every  face.  There  were  some  we  knew. 
Freckled  John  Jones,  the  worst  boy  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, just  passed  by;  his  coat  was  laden  with 
medals  that  told  of  heroic  deeds  done.  Then  a 
coffin,  draped  with  a  flag  of  gold  stars,  passed  by  ; 
instantly  every  head  was  bowed.  The  people,  clad 
in  black,  wearing  a  twinkling  golden  star,  lifted 
their  heads  proudly  ;  their  faces  wore  a  noble  look 
of  resignation  :  tears  welled  in  some  eyes,  beyond 
human  endeavor  to  control.  At  times,  above  the 
martial  music  of  the  bands,  a  voice  high  and  clear 
would  call,  laden  with  the  purest  love,  "There  's 
my  boy  !" 

Our    boys    were    home    at    last.      Surely    it    was    .'' 
red-letter  day  to  Pennsylvanians. 
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Cora  M .  Clare 
Grace  Holcomb 
Jessie  Ad  kins 
James  Griffiths 
Marcia 

Van  der  Veer 
Wi'  if  red 

Matthews 
Keith  Hepburn 
Edward  E.  Murphy 
Peggy  Whitehead 
Dorothy  M.  Pattv 
Elicabe'th  H.  Eddy 
Mary  La  Vancha 

Russell 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

A.M.  Miller.  Jr. 
Elizabeth 

Kirkwood 
O.  Lindsay 

Clarkson 
Nicholas  P.  Palmer 
Dorothy  Applcaatc 
Sarah  K.  Willard 
Virginia  B.  Scully 
IVilliam  Toth 
Helen  Miller 
Frances  Lowell 
Edith  Showers 
Kingston  S. 

Seibert 
Mary  Holden 
Juliet  T.  Offutt 
Betty  Nicholson 
John  IV.  Grisivold 
Carolyn  Stone 
Alma  J.  Stiles 
Elrecda  Grosdidicr 
Elise  H.  Harrison 
Margaret  W. 

Dodsworth 
Kenneth  Ross 
Ella  N.  O'eall 
Carol  Fin  ley 
Eunice  C.  Campbell 
Margaret  Ramsburg 
Martha  Richardson 
Mary  E.  Stockton 
G.  Stewart  Brown 
M.  Isabella  Watt 


ROLL    OF    HONOR 

A   list   of   those   whose   contributions   were   deserving   cf 
high    praise: 


VERSE 

Elizabeth  Dow 
Brenda  H.  Green 
Elizabeth  R. 
Beach 


Fanita  Laurie 
Katharine  Putman 
Helen  F.  White 
Willie  F.  Linn 
Archibald 
Rutled^e,  Jr. 


Marion  Blatchford 
Ruth  O'Malley 
Jessica  L.  Megaw 
Eleanor 

Chamberlain 
Dorothy  Hetzel 
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PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  241 


"a    heading    for    NOVEMBER.' 
BV    CHARLOTTE    %V.    STEPHENS,    AGE    15. 


Marthedith  Fumas 
.Mice  Roberts 
Mary  Parke 
Eloise  F.  Burt 
Eleanor  Tyler 
Dorothy  E.  Ducas 
Alice    M. 

Clampitt 
Charlotte 

Reynolds 
Mary  Truesdale 
Josephine  Rankin 
Emily  W.  Koehler 
Elizabeth  M. 

Haslach 
A.  Virginia 

Shepherd 
Anne  I.  Faulkner 
Dorothy  Glidden 

PROSE 

Frances  Bischoff 

Lucia  Elmer 

Florence  Lott 

Meredith  Wilson 

Therese  Hart 

Catharine  E. 
Schuyler 

Laura  M.  Smith 

Mary  M.  Kern 

Dorothy  Heinke 

Katherine   A. 
Frederic 

Sylvia  M.  Kurson 

Ellen  Hallowell 

Jean  Haynes 
Frank  A. 

Southard,  Jr. 
Eleanor  D. 

Noble 
Marie  Fowler 
Ruth  Breasley 
Leonora  J.    Hanna 
Mary  Welburn 
Mary  F.  Spaulding 
Katharine  Dukette 
Helen  H.  Dan 
Harriet  Knapp 
Gwymi  M.  Dresser 
Olyve  Rennings 
Frances  E.  Riley 
Elizabeth  Wen  uell 


Hanah  Luth 
Catharine 

Kinchelve 
Louise  H.  Baker 
Elinore  Wilson 
Marion  A.  Snyder 
Elizabeth  Morton 
MoUie  B.  Clyde 
Francis 

Donaldson,  Jr. 
Paula  Neumann 
Mary  H.  Stoddard 
Jean  Loebenstein 
M.  Norma  Nearing 
Nancy  Hull 
Anita  T.  Potts 
Miriam  E.  Fogg 
Ruby  Nilson 
Jacob  Tankowitz 
Mary  McGachu 
Josephine   M. 

Miller 
Marian  Fan- 
Olive  Z.  Mulford 
Katharine  S. 

Conning 
Elizabeth  Dudley 
Mary  N.  Greer 
Virginia  L. 

Bennett 
Emily  Baldwin 
Alice  A.  Walter 
Dorothy    Van  A. 

Fuller 
Ruth  Van  Wagner 
Frances  M.  Frost 
Elizabeth 

Hamburger 
Constance  T. 

Ponier 
Frances  Forbes 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Martha  C.  Dukes 
Heloise  Adler 
Natalie  Burggraf 
Joan  Nilson 
Theresa  Clarkson 
Margaret  E. 

Sloggett 
Mary  F.  Bond 


Mary  B.  Stacker 
Estherline  J. 

Mason 
Ruth  Tobin 
Margaret  Schnable 
Clare  M. 

Applegate 
Elizabeth 

Beardsworth 
Helen  Symonds 
Beatrice  Poser 

DRAWINGS 

Janice  Thompson 
Frances  L.  Purnell 
John  H.  Whitcomb 
Jane  B.  Bradley 
Jeanette  Warmuth 
Barbara  S.  Thayer 
Ruth  Hungerford 
Jane  A.  Carlton 
Jean  Gunther 
Emelvn  Wyse 
Cecile  M. 

Creveling 
Helen  M.  Hager 
lone  Finrh 
Vincent  P.  Jenkins 

PUZZLES 

Mona  Morgan 
Bessie  H.  Simpson 
Rhoda  Hellman 
Jean  Offner 
Harriott  S.  Collier 
Hilda  J.  Miller 
Sybil  and 

Herlinda 
Elizabeth  C.  Snow 
Tohn  M. 

Trout,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  Adams 
Jean  Crawford 
Helen  E.  Mosher 
Gwenfread  E. 

Allen 
Edward 

Fitzhugh.  Jr. 
Virginia  Siegman 
Elizabeth  M. 

Ramsey 


"a    HE.^DING    for    NOVEMBER." 
.*VNE    LLOYD    BASINGER,    AGE    11.      (SILVER    BADGE.) 


The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Lkagli:.  organized  in  No- 
vember. 1899,  became  immediately  popular  with 
earnest  and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  artistic  educa- 
tional factors  in  the  world. 

The  St.  Nicholas  Le.^gue  awards  gold  and 
silver  badges  each  month  for  the  best  original 
poems,  stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles, 
and  puzzle  answers. 

Owing  to  the  delay  in  publication,  Competi- 
tion No.  241  will  close  December  5.  All  con- 
tributions intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on 
or  before  that  date.  Prize  announcements 
will  be  made  and  the  selected  contributions 
published  in  St.  Nichol.^s  for  March.  Badges 
sent  one  month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  lines.     Subject,   "The   Call   of  the  Wild." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than 
three  hundred  words.  Subject.  "The  Story  of 
a  Friend." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmount- 
ed; no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  pho- 
tographers need  not  print  and  develop  their 
pictures  themselves.  Subject,  "Taken  at 
Home." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  w'riting-ink, 
or  wash.  Subject,  "Something  Round,"  or  "A 
Heading  for  March." 

Puzzle.  Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in 
full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most 
complete  set  of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  is- 
sue of  St.  Nicholas.  Must  be  addressed  to  The 
Riddle  Box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped 
envelop  of  proper  sice  to  hold  the  manuscript  or 
picture. 

RULES 

.\ny  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscrib- 
er or  not.  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and 
upon  application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will 
be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind, 
must  bear  the  name,  age,  and  address  of 
the  sender  and  be  indorsed  as  "original" 
by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must 
be  convinced  beyond  doubt — and  must 
state  in  writing — that  the  contribution  is 
not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be 
added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate 
sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself — if  manu- 
script, on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  A  contributor  may  send  but  one 
contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only ;  this,  however,  does  not  include  "com- 
petitions" in  the  advertising  pages  or  "Answers 
to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
353  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES 


ST.    NICHOLAS   AND   THE   CHILDREN'S 
BOOK-WEEK 

If,  as  seems  inevitable  at  this  writing,  the  present 
number  of  St.  Nicholas,  due  November  i,  should 
not  reach  subscribers  and  the  news-stands  until 
after  the  expiration  of  the  "Children's  Book-Week," 
November  10-15,  our  readers  will  hardly  need  to  be 
told  that  the  delay  has  been  due  to  the  lamentable 
strike  in  the  printing  houses  of  New  York,  which 
has  caused  so  many  periodicals  to  suspend  or  post- 
pone publication. 

And  knowing  that  this  fact  would  be  understood 
at  a  glance,  we  preferred  not  to  make  any  change  in 
our   cover-design    or   substitute   another   contribution 


for  the  article  on  the  Children's  Book-Week,  even 
though  they  may  appear  "after  the  event."  For 
there  is  nothing  that  St.  Nicholas  has  more  at 
heart  than  good  reading  for  young  folk.  To  pro- 
vide it  is,  indeed,  the  chief  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
magazine.  And  the  campaign  in  aid  of  it  will  not 
cease,  of  course,  with  the  end  of  the  six  days  set 
apart  by  publishers  and  liooksellers  for  special  ob- 
servance of  Children's  P.ook-Wcck.  Instead,  let  us 
hope  that  the  stimulas  and  encouragement  given  to 
the  movement  by  this  project  will  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  young  readers  and  their  parents  upon  the 
need  and  the  supply  of  good  books  for  boys  and 
girls,  with  lasting  benefit  to   all   concerned. 


A  CORRECTION 

St.  Nicholas  for  once  has  to  "own  iip"  to  a  mis- 
take— and  in  a  baseball  story,  too.  Several  corre- 
spondents have  called  attention  to  the  oversight, 
which  is  well  described  in  the  following  letter : 

D^R  St.  Nicholas  :  "The  Grove  Jokes,"  in  your 
September  number,  is  a  good  story,  but  it  is  bad 
baseball.  Every  school-boy  knows  that,  with  a  man 
on  third,  his  rim  does  not  count  anyhow  if  the  bats- 
man is  thrown  out  at  first  for  the  third  out  of  the 
inning.     Is  n't  that  so? 

Yours   sincerely, 

RuFus   S.   Woodward, 
Ex-player  and  coach. 

"Yes,  it  is  so,  and  thank  you!"  must  be  the  reply 
from  St.  Nicholas.  The  author,  Mr.  Arthur  Wallace 
Peach,  admits  his  mistake  in  the  following  response  : 

After  ten  years  of  writing  athletic  stories  for 
boys,  I  am  sorry  indeed  to  have  to  confess  that  your 
correspondents  are  right  in  regard  to  "The  Grove 
Jokes."  The  story  was  written  twice  in  pencil  and 
then  copied  on  the  type-writer.  In  the  first  and 
second  drafts,  which  I  have  before  me,  Ben  tried 
the  hit-and-run  play  as  the  second  man  up,  after  the 
first  batter  was  out  and  he  knew  the  crisis  was  at 
hand.  How  under  the  canopy  my  absurd  mistake 
slipped  in  is  beyond  me  I  The  blame  is  entirely 
mine  ;  and  though  the  story  was  type-written  by  an 
assistant,  that  does  not  excuse  me.  I  thought  I 
had  read  the  text  carefully  both  in  manuscript  and 
proof. 

My  regret  for  this  crass  '.lunder  is  the  keener 
because  I  have  always  taken  great  pride  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  technical  side  of  my  stories.  I  have 
played  baseball,  football,  and  basket-ball  in  "prep" 
school  and  college.  I  have  coached  and  assisted  in 
coaching  several  teams,  one  of  which  won  a  state 
championship.  I  am  in  constant  touch  with  ath- 
letics and  do  not  write  as  an  onlooker'  merely. 
Years  ago  I  took  great  pride  in  spotting  errors  in  ath- 
letic stories.    Now  I  know  how  the  other  fellow  fdlt. 

To  which  need  be  added  only  the  statement  that 
an   almost  unaccountable  oversight   will   happen   now 


and  then  in  even  the  "best-regulated"  magazine, 
as  everywhere  else.  But  St.  Nicholas  is  fortunate 
in  the  fact  that  such  an  "error"  as  the  one  here 
mentioned  never  fails  to  be  "spotted"  by  the  watch- 
ful eyes  and  keen  wits  of  its  young  readers,  and 
therefore  is  corrected  as  promptly  as  possible. 


The  St.  Nicholas  League,  even  with  extra  pages, 
is  crowded  to  overflowing  this  month,  but  the, 
following  delightful  little  tribute  by  an  eleven- 
year-old  poet  must  not  be  lost  to  the  League's  other 
members  nor  to  all  our  readers  : 

"'NEATH    SPREADING    BOUGHS" 

BY  MARY  E.   SOUTHWICK    (aGE   II) 

'Neath   spreading  boughs 

There  is  a  swing. 
And,  oh,   it  is 

A  lovely  thing  I 

You  just  sit  in. 

And   swing -your   feet 
Back   and   forth 

With   steady   beat. 

Then,   all  at  once, 

■^'ou  begin  to  go. 
Slow  at  first — 

Yes,  very  slow. 

Then   faster,   faster 

You  do  go, 
And  never  more 

Do  you  go  slow. 

Until   it  seems 

As  if  you  'd  fly ; 
And  then  you  let 

The  old  cat  die.  
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ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES   IN  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER 


Trantpositiong.  Jane,  Ruth,  Mary,  Lois.  Tom,  Don, 
Joe,   Sid. 

Alphabetical  PuzztE.  1.  S-team,  esteem.  2.  B-deck, 
bedeck.     3.  D-feet,  defeat.     4.  L-fin,  elfin.     5.  I-deal,  ideal, 

6.  Crow-k,    croquet.      7.    Will-o,    willow.      8.    Calf-a,    cafe. 
9.    Kale-x,   calyx.      10.    Cook-e,   cooky. 

Charade.     Post-age. 

Illustrated  Central,  Acrostic.     Balaklava. 
2.    Chain.      3.    Melen.      4.    Crate.      5.    Baker. 

7.  Plate.     8.   Gavel.     9.   Quail. 
Cro3s-\vord  Enigma.     Eucaliptus. 

Hidden  Proverbs.  A  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss. 
A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine. 


1.   Cabin. 
6.    Helve. 


A  War  Acrostic.  Chateau  Thierry.  1.  Cannon.  2. 
Helmet.     3.  Anchor.     4.   Target.      5.   Engine.     6.  Armory. 

7.  Ulster.      8.    Trench.      9.    Heroes.      10.    Iodine.      11.    En- 
sign.     12.   Rifles.      13.   Rocket.      14.   Yankee. 

Novel  Acrostic.  Initials,  Dardanelles;  sixth  row,  Aus- 
tralians. Cross-words:  1.  Display.  2.  Arduous.  3.  Re- 
verse.    4.   Dictate.     5.  Anglers.     6.  Nosegay.     7.   Ennoble. 

8.  Laconic.     9.   Literal.      10.    Evident.  ■   11.    Shyness. 

Triple  Beheadings  and  Double  Curtailings.  Clemen- 
ceau.  1.  Executed.  2.  Mis-lea-ds.  3.  Cal-end-ar.  4. 
Com-men-ce.  5.  Mod-era-te.  6.  Pre-not-ed.  7.  Pro-cur- 
ed.    8.  Lib-era-te.     9.  Dep-art-ed.     10.  Dis-uni-te. 

To  Our  Puzzlers:  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  rereived  not  later  than  the  24th  (for 
foreign  members  and  those  living  in  the  far  Western  States,  the  29th)  of  each  month,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
St.  Nicholas  Riddlebox,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,   N.  Y. 

Solvers   wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers   in   full,   following   the  plan   of   those   printed   above. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  August  Number  were  duly  received  from  Bessie   H.    Simpson. 

Answers  To  Puzzles  in  the  August  Number  were  duly  received  from  "Two  M's,"  9 — Elizabeth  Faddis,  9 — 
Florence  S.  Carter,  9 — F.  Halsted  Sillick,  Jr.,  9 — Mary  and  Ruth,  9 — Mary  Catherine  Hamilton,  9 — Helen  H. 
Mclver,  8 — Margaret  Noyes,  8 — j  ohn  F.  Davis,  8 — Gwenfread  E.  Allen,  8 — Mary  Rachel  Ashley,  8 — Frances  S. 
Shoreland,  8 — Harriet  L.  Rosenwater,  8 — Mildred  F.  Gardiner,  8 — Catherine  O'Gara,  7 — Grace  R.  Lewis,  7 — Helen 
A.  Moulton,  7 — Miriam  J.  Stewart,  7 — Dorothy  J.  Miller,  7 — Winifred  C.  Shaw,  7 — Margaret  Trautwein,  7 — 
Helen  Laraway,  7 — Ruth  Labenberg,  7 — Marie  L.  Everhardy,  7 — Natalie  Moulton,  7 — V.  Ball,  6 — Ruth  and  Gladys, 
C— M.  B.  Lee,  4 — Damon  and  Pythias,  4 — D.  Dowd,  4 — S.  Hyde,  4 — W.  Pratt,  4 — E.  Hayter,  3— A.  L.  Atkins, 
3— T.  Phelps,  3 — B.  Corfield,  3 — M.  Fairbairn,  3 — Elizabeth  Hughes,  2 — F.  de  Maurice,  2 — C.  H.  Russell,  2 — 
L.  Camp,  2— F.  DuBarry,  2— M.  I.  Fry,  2— M.  E.  White,  2— C.  B.  Hussey,  2.  One  answer,  Barbara  Wendell— 
K.  McE.— B.  C.  D.— M.  F.  H.— W.  I.— A.  R.  H.— R.  G.— F.  C.  C— G.  G.— E.  S.— E.  B.— G.  C— H.  E  — 
E.  Y.— M.  B.— E.  C.  M.— L.  H.— D.  M.— O.  A.— C.  D.— L.  K.— D.  M.  C— M.  F.  B.— C.  E.  K.— E.  £.— M.  S. 
—A.  F.  B.— M.  G.  P.— Z.  B.— A.  O.— M.  G.  C— C.  F.  N.— D.  H.— D.   S.— Twins— L.  T.— H.  L.  B.— B.  T.— M.  B 


CHARADE 

Look  up  and  not  down  for  my  first; 

And  down  and  not  up  for  my  second; 
My  ZL'hole  's  not  a  cousin  or  aunt. 

And  yet  a  connection  is  reckoned. 

IISLEN   A.    SIBLBY. 

GEOGRAPHICAL    DIAGONAL 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters.  When  rightly  gxiessed  and  written 
one  below  another,  the  diagonal,  from  the  upper, 
left-hand  letter  to  the  lower,  right-hand  letter,  will 
spell  the  Christian  name  of  a  prominent  man. 

Cross-words:  i.  One  of  the  United  States.  2.  A 
country  of  Europe.  3.  A  city  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 4.  A  southern  county  of  Vermont.  5.  A 
vast  Asiatic  region.  6.  The  capital  city  of  one  of 
the  United  States.     7.  A  city  of  Scotland. 

G.  ELEANOR  MACLEAX   (age   17),  League  Member. 

WORD-SQUARE 

I.  A  bird.  2.  A  bird.  3.  To  turn  away.  4.  Cour- 
age.    5.  To  go  in. 

EVELYN   iiEYMANN    (age   13),  League  Member. 

ENDLESS  CHAIN 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
To  solve  this  puzzle,  take  the  last  two  letters  of 
the  first  word  described  to  make  the  first  two  letters 
of  the  second  word,  and  so  on.  The  last  two  letters 
of  the  eighteenth  word  will  be  the  first  two  letters 
of  the  first  word. 

I.  A  masculine  name.  2.  A  place  of  public  con- 
test. 3.  Pertaining  to  the  nose.  4.  Permit.  5. 
Possessed.  6.  To  draw  out.  7.  The  Italian  word 
for    hundred.      8.    A    subject.      9.    The    etheral    fluid 


circulating  in  the  veins  of  the  gods.  lo.  Rank.  11. 
To  eat  away.  12.  An  evil  spirit.  13.  A  vegetable. 
14.  Assault.  15.  Air.  16.  A  disease  of  rye  and 
other  cereals  in  which  the  grains  become  black.  17. 
A  quadruped.     18.  Wandered  from  the ''right 

ADRA   DRINA    HODGINS    (age    IS). 

TRIPLE  BEHEADINGS  AND  TRIPLE 
CURTAILINGS 

Example  :  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  ma- 
chines that  raise  people  or  things  from  one  floor  to 
another,  and  leave  a  large  vessel.  Answer  :  Ele- 
vat-ors. 

1.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  one  who  en- 
gages in  combat,  and  leave  a  club  used  in  baseball. 

2.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail,  eating  away 
gradually,  and  leave  a  measure  of  length. 

3.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  disinheriting, 
and  leave  to  possess. 

4.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  a  follower  of 
Darwin,  and  leave  to  gain. 

5.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  carried  away 
by  force,  and  leave  a  short  sleep. 

6.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  an  officer  of  the 
law,  and  leave  a  cooling  substance. 

7.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  below  the 
standard,   and  leave  a  negative   connective. 

8.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  visionary,  and 
leave  a  machine  for  separating  the  seeds  from 
cotton. 

When  these  words  have  been  rightly  guessed,  be- 
headed, and  curtailed,  the  initials  of  the  eight  three- 
letter  words  will  spell  the  surname  of  a  famous  roan. 
LOUIS  kronenberger,  jr.   (age  14),  League  Member. 
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Here  are  eight  words  of  two  syllables  each.  The 
objects  numbered  i  and  2  form  one  word ;  3  and 
4  form  another  word,  and  so  on.  The  eight  words 
answer  the  following  definitions:  i.  A  game.  2. 
A  stroke.  3.  Sometimes  used  by  an  author.  4.  Often 
eaten.  5.  A  stream.  6.  To  harass.  7.  A  bird.  8. 
Useful  in  a  new  country. 

METAMORPHOSES 

The  problem  is  to  change  one  given  word  to  an- 
other by  altering  one  letter  at  a  time,  each  alteration 
making  a  new  word,  the  number  of  letters  being 
always  the  same  and  the  letters  always  in  the  same 
order.  Example :  Change  -wood  to  coal  in  three 
moves.     Answer :  wood,  wool,  cool,  coal. 

1.  Change  jast  to  slow  in  six  mdves. 

2.  Change  sulk  to  sing  in  three  moves. 

3.  Change  take  to  give  in  five  moves. 

4.  Change  come  to  gone  in  three  moves. 

5.  Change  zvalk  to  ride  in  six  moves. 

6.  Change  Hve  to  nine  in  three  moves. 

7.  Change  hand  to  foot  in  six  moves. 

8.  Change  find  to  lose  in  five  moves. 

9.  Change  hack  to  cart  in  five  moves. 
10.  Change  lake  to  pond  in  six  moves. 

KUTii  JAMESON  (age  15),  League  Member. 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
All,  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one 
below  another,  the  initial  letters',  reading  down- 
ward, will  spell  the  name  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  another  row  of  letters  will  spell 
the  name  of  another  of  our  Presidents. 

Cross-words  :  i.  A  frame  used  in  counting.  2. 
Lower.  3.  To  loathe.  4.  Motive.  5.  One  who  pre- 
pares matter  for  publication.  6.  To  breathe  with  a 
whistling  sound.  7.  A  scoffer.  8.  Chronicles.  9. 
A  French  wine.  i.  An  old  name  for  an  outer  skirt. 
II.  Girdles.  12.  Hidden  from  the  understanding. 
13.  Bigoted.  SUSIE  cobbs    (age   13). 

DOUBLE    CROSS-WORD    ENIGMA 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
My   firsts   are    in    Chickamauga,    but   not   in    Bull 

Run ; 
My  seconds,  in  Champion's  Hill,  but  not  in  Shiloh ; 
My  thirds  are  in   Stone   River,  but  not   in  Vicks- 

burg; 
My    fourths    are    in    Chancellorsville,    but    not    in 

Kernstown ; 


My  fifths  are   in   Fort   Donelson,   but   not   in   Cold 
Harbor : 

My    sixths    are    in    Gettysburg,    but    not    in    Cedar 
Creek ; 

My  sevenths  are  in  Appomattox,  but  not  in  Fred- 
ericksburg ; 

My  eighths  are  in  Fort  Sumter,  but  not  in  Perry- 
ville. 
My  whole  name  two  battles  of  the  Civil  War. 

CORNELIA    B.    HUSSY    (age    I3). 
CONNECTED    DLIVMONDS 


1^ 


In  solving  this  puzzle,  follow  the  above  diagram, 
though  each  diamond  has  seven  words,  instead  of  the 
five  shown. 

L  I.  In  singly.  2.  Everything.  3.  To  mix,  as 
metals.  4.  Plays  upon  by  artifice.  5.  Veins  of 
metal.     6.  An  affirmative.     7.  In  singly. 

II.  I.  In  singly.  2.  The  beard  of  barley.  3. 
Regions.  4.  Amiably.  5.  Spruce.  6.  Crafty.  7. 
In  singly. 

III.  I.  In  singly.  2.  The  human  race.  3.  "The  root 
of  all  evil."  4.  Often  encountered  in  France.  5.  Re- 
quires.    6.  An  affirmative.     7.  In  singly. 

IV.  I.  In  singly.  2.  An  exclamation.  3.  Speed- 
ily. 4.  Trembling.  5.  Sour  substances.  6.  Entity. 
7.  In   singly. 

V.  I.  In  singly.  2.  A  common  article.  3.  A 
vagrant.  4.  Well-informed.  5.  Corundum,  in  grains 
for  polishing.  6.  To  go  back  and  forth.  7.  In 
singly. 

VI.  I.  In  singly,  2.  To  observe.  3.  An  ointment. 
4.  Becomes  yellow.  5.  To  call  forth.  6.  A  sheep. 
7.   In   singly. 

VII.  I.  In  singly.  2.  To  fold.  3  A  city  of 
northern  France.  4.  Making  salt.  5.  Worked  dil- 
igently.    6.  Termination.     7.  In  singly. 

VIII.  I.  In  singly.  2.  To  deface.  3.  Less.  4. 
A  passage  leading  to  a  ship.  5.  A  European  tree. 
6.  Fled.     7.  In  singly. 

FRANCES  M.  SEGNER  (age  i6),  Hotior  Member. 
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A  WORLD  CHRISTMAS-TREE 

BY   SOPHIE   E.    REDFORD 

Could    we   but   have    a    Christmas-tree 

For   all   the   world,    oh,    what   would   be 

The    gifts    upon    its    branches    hung 

To   be   distributed   among 

The  eager  peoples  standing  by? 

What    would    you    give,    and    what    would    I? 

Would  silks  or  furs  or  rarest  lace 

Or  gold  or- diamonds  have  place 

Upon   the   branches   of   a   tree 

Designed  to   bless   humanity? 

Or  would  we  rather  fasten  there 

The   gifts  we   know  w^ould   banish   care? 

Does    not   the    world    have    sorest    need 

Of  sympathy   and   kindly   deed? 

Place  on  the  topmost  bough  a  star 

Whose    points    these    Christian    graces   are: 

Faith,  hope,  and  charity,  good  will. 

And   justice,    every    heart   to    fill. 

Entwine   each   branch   upon  the   tree 

With    festoons    of    fidelity, 

With    courage,    patience,    gratitude, 

A   cheerful   thought,   and   happy  mood, 

With  peace  and  joy  and  gentleness. 

Such    gifts    would    bring    true    happiness. 
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AMERICA 


ELEANOR  DUNCAN  WOOD 


Land  of  the  High  Heart  and  the  Open  Hand, 
Land  of  the  Splendid  Shield  without  a  stain. 

Land  for  whose   future  deep-eyed  patriots  planned. 
Land  of  the  Sword  that  never  flashed  in  vain! 

Beloved  of  Pilgrim  as  of  Cavalier, 

Your  beauteous  brow  is  wreathed  with  palm  and  pine. 
And  hunted  hearts  found  sanctuary  here 

In  your  wide  arms,  beloved  Land  of  Mine! 


Always  You  fought  for  Freedom — first  your  own. 
Then  of  the  seas,  then  at  the  anguished  cry 

Of  desperate  peoples  crushed  beneath  a  throne. 
(God's  Great  Samaritan  that  passed  not  by.) 

You  have  gone  forth  once  more  in  high  crusade. 
Nor  was  your  conquering  banner  ever  furled 

Till  Tyranny  had  lost  its  last  stockade 

And  Freedom  was  the  birthright  of  the  World. 


\ 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE    CABALLERO    AND    THE    BUREAUS 

A  CARRIAGE,  the  first  ever  seen  in  Alta,  Cali- 
fornia,— upholstered  in  shiny  black  leather  and 
drawn  by  two  black  ponies,  quite  as  glossy, 
driven  by  a  stalwart  young  Indian, — had  drawn 
up  before  the  hacienda  at  the  Rancho  del 
Pazo. 

It  was  a  day  in  early  summer,  about  a  cen- 
tury ago.  But  how  little  the  beauty  of  a  day 
changes  from  century  to  century !  Customs 
change,  and  manners,  and  the  very  face  of 
the  old  world  alters,  but  a  June  day  is  never 
old-fashioned.  There  was  a  little  breeze  stir- 
ring the  green  leaves  of  the  grape-vine,  the 
sun  shone  warmly,  and  beyong  the  long  adobe 
ranch-house  the  mountains  swam  in  blue  mist. 

It  might  have  been  a  June  day  in  the  Cali- 
fornia we  know,  yet  who  are  these  people  des- 
cending from  that  imposing  equipage  ?  They 
are  not  of  our  time,  certainly.  They  are 
strange,  picturesquely  dressed  in  bright  colors, 
r.Md  agreeably  romantic  looking. 

Don  Fernando  Medrano  leaned  a  little  stiff- 
ly on  his  manzanita  walking-stick.  He  was 
tall,  with  immense  dignity.  He  paused,  as  he 
stepped  from  the  carriage,  and  removing  his 
sombrero,  which  was  ornamented  elegantly 
with  gilt  braid,  he  endeavored  to  brush  the 
dust  from  it  with  his  sleeve.     His  hair  shone 


like    silver    in    the    almost    tropical    sunshine. 

"Ah,  you  are  afraid  of  what  Josefa  will 
say !"  exclaimed  the  lady  who  followed  him,  in 
a  teasing  voice. 

It  was  his  sister  Dona  Serafina  Valencia. 
She  was  quite  old  and  remarkably  withered, 
yet  she  sprang  lightly  from  the  carriage  with- 
out assistance,  adjusted  her  bonnet,  and  looked 
about  her  with  keen,  sparkling  glances.  She 
reminded  one  of  a  little  bird,  she  was  so 
quick,  her  eyes  were  so  round  and  bright. 

Lastly,  a  tall,  graceful  girl  alighted  from  the 
carriage.  A  typical  Spanish  beauty  was  Dona 
Ysabella  Medrano,  with  a  patrician  nose,  a 
skin  of  creamy  whiteness,  like  the  petals  of  the 
magnolia.  Her  eyes,  dreamy  and  dark,  were 
shadowed  by  long  lashes,  and  her  black  hair, 
demurely  parted  and  looped  over  her  ears,  gave 
her  face  a  quaint  dignity.  She  was  Don  Fer- 
nando's  eldest  daughter  and  resembled  him. 
For  Don  Fernando,  too,  had  that  splendid 
nose.  And  so  had  his  sister  Dona  Serafina. 
In  Don  Fernando's  face,  which  had  grown 
thin  and  narrow  with  the  passing  years,  it 
rather  resembled  the  prow  of  a  ship;  in  Aunt 
Serafina's,  it  was  like  a  dainty  beak  and  only 
added  to  the  birdlike  impression. 

Dofia  Ysabella  had  hardly  stepped  from  the 
carriage  before  she  was  violently  clasped  in 
the  arms  of — was  it  a  woodland  fairy,  a  Cas- 
tilian  dryad,  perhaps,  who  had  appeared  sud- 
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denly  in  the  doorway,  under  the  little  guardian 
Madonna — a  woodland  fairy  in  a  green  dress? 
No,  it  was  merely  Felisa  Medrano,  but  we  will 
take  a  good  look  at  her  immediately,  or  as 
soon  as  we  have  seen  who  is  just  behind  her, 
almost  filling  the  doorway  with  her  large  bulk. 

It  is  old  Josefa,  the  family  nurse  (and  ty- 
rant), who  lifts  her  plump  hands  in  astonish- 
ment and  reproof.  Who,  her  expression  plain- 
ly says,  would  have  ventured  to  travel  through 
the  lonely  mountain  pass  between  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  the  rancho,  with  only  a  single  Indian 
as  body-guard,  but  Dofia  Serafina  and  her 
brother  Don  Fernando?  A  pair  of  children, 
certainly !  As  if  traveling  back  and  forth  on 
the  stage,  under  suitable  protection,  were  not 
bad  enough  !  Would  Don.  Fernando — see  the 
dust  on  his  hat — never  forget  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  young  and  adventurous  caballero  1 
The  mountains  were  infested  with  bandidos. 
What  would  Aunt  Serafina  do  in  the  presence 
of  a  desperado  armed  to  the  teeth — the  re- 
doubtable El  Senor  Carlos,  for  instance? 
thought  Josefa,  grimly. 

And  while  she  is  thinking  all  this,  we  are 
looking  at  little  Felisa  Medrano.  One  can 
see  that  the  two  girls,  Felisa  and  the  fair 
Ysabella,  are  sisters.  But  where  is  the  nose? 
It  has  missed  Felisa  entirely;  for  that,  at 
times,  is  the  whim  of  family  noses,  however 
famous.  Felisa  herself  had  often  wondered 
at  the  omission,  as  she  regarded  those  an- 
cient portraits,  brought  from  Spain,  of  stiff 
ancestresses  in  still  stififer  garments,  upon  the 
walls  of  her  father's  house.  Every  face  had 
its  version  of  the  nose.  It  was  positively 
startling. 

"Xo,  Felisa  mia,  you  will  never  be  a  beau- 
ty," Josefa,  the  old  nurse  (who  was  the  only 
mother  Felisa  ever  remembered)  was  fond  of 
saying. 

And  Felisa  would  feel  her  small  nose,  and 
admit  that  it  was  hopeless. 

For  the  famous  nose  was  an  inheritance  as 
real — in  a  family  which  prided  itself  upon  a 
worthy  and  admirable  past — as  some  others 
of  which  we  are  to  hear  in  this  story.  Yet 
Felisa,  you  would  agree  with  me.  had  man- 
aged to  be  pretty  without  it.  She  would 
never  be  a  beauty,  that  is  true  (Josefa  was 
right).  But  her  warm,  almost  golden,  color- 
ing reminded  one  agreeably  of  a  Gold  of 
Ophir  rose.  And  she  had  a  smile  that  was 
all  her  own,  which  dimpled  her  mouth  de- 
liciously  at  the  corners,  which  lit  her  dark 
eyes  with  little  sparkling  gleams  like  stars, 
which    even   gave   that   most    plebeian   nose    a 


whimsical,  inquiring  tilt  and  tempted  many 
people  to  kiss  her  immediately. 

"Ysabella  mia>!"  she  cried,  embracing  her 
sister  fervently. 

Then  she  flung  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
little  old  lady,  exclaiming,  "Thou  hast  been 
gone  such  a  long  time,   Aunt   Serafina  !" 

Dona  \'alencia  pretended  that  she  must 
stand  on  tiptoe  to  embrace  her  youngest 
niece,  who  had  grown  so  tall  during  her  ab- 
sence. She  herself  was  very  small.  She  had 
tiny  hands  and  feet,  and  was  so  slender  that 
a  puflf  of  wind  might  blow  her  away. 

And  at  once  the  little  girl  thought  of  what 
Josefa  had  so  often  said,  in  a  tone  of  solemn 
warning  to  her  nurslings.  Ysabella  and  Fe- 
lisa, ''Thy  Aunt  Serafina  is  too  fond  of  chillies 
ever  to  have  grown  up  properly." 

Dofia  Serafina  Valencia  kissed  Felisa  in 
dainty  little  pecks,  first  her  cheeks,  then  her 
lips. 

"Is  there  not  a  kiss  for  me  also?"  inquired 
Don  Fernando,  looking  down  the  Medrano 
nose  anxiously.  ''I,  too.  have  been  gone  a 
long  time." 

"But  not  far  away  to  the  City  of  Mexico, 
like  Aunt  Serafina !"  protested  Felisa. 

She  put  her  arms  about  her  father's  neck, 
pressing  her  face  against  his  cheek.  Then, 
looking  at  him  intently,  she  exlaimed,  "But, 
papa  mia,  thou  dost  look  weary!"  (A  senti- 
ment which  Josefa  promptly  echoed,  with 
prodigious  sniffs.) 

Don  Fernando  settled  with  a  sigh  in  his 
familiar  worn  chair  in  the  patio,  removed  his 
hat,  and  mopped  his  moist  brow  with  a  red 
silk  handkerchief.  He  had  been  wonderfully 
jolted  upon  that  three-hour  drive  from  Santa 
Barbara  in  the  new  carriage,  which  had  no 
springs.  But  he  was  not  one  to  complain : 
he  merely  smiled  and  went  on  mopping. 

Aunt  Serafina  laughed.  "Felisa.  thy  poor 
papa — no  wonder  he  looks  weary !"  She 
shook  her  ear-rings  lugubriously.  ''He  has 
been  robbed,  my  precious  one  !" 

"Cielo!  It  is  just  as  I  thought!"  cried  Jo- 
sefa, before  Felisa  could  find  her  voice.  "The 
minute  I  looked  upon  thy  papa  /  knew  it  had 
happened.'" 

"Do  not  interrupt  me,  Josefa,  and  I  shall 
explain  everything,"   said  Aunt   Serafina. 

"Yes.  I  am  fat  and  old  and  know  nothing !" 
Josefa  burst  out.  with  offended  pride.  "Xo 
one  listens  to  what  I  say !  And  look  what 
happens  !     You  are  robbed  !" 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders  impressively 
and   fanned   herself   with   her   apron. 
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Aunt  Serafina  lillctl  licr  delicate  cyc-brovvs 
and  sighed  a  little. 

"Yes.  It  was  sure  to  happen  one  day  or 
another,"  she  agreed  seriously.  "For  all  the 
world,"  she  continued,  "know  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Medranos — our  pearls,  our  gold 
and  silver  plate,  our  honor,  our  pride,  our 
nose,  even  !  And  there  are  those  who  would 
rob  us  of  them  all,  dear  Josefa,  and  of  other 
treasures  as  well.  What  would  you,  when 
one  meets  with  the  most  wicked  bandido  in  all 
the  Californias — " 

"El  Sehor  Carlos !"  It  was  Felisa  this 
time   who   had  interrupted   Doha   Serafina. 

Aunt  Serafina  laughed  again,  and  drew 
Felisa  close  to  her.  "No,  my  child,  one  yet 
more  formidable  than  the  great  Carlos  him- 
self— a  certain  Don  Felipe  Alvarez.  He  has 
stolen — what  do  you  think — one  of  the  treas- 
ures of  the  Medranos  !  Yes,  he  has  robbed 
us — of  Ysabella  !" 

"But  she  is  here  !"  cried  Josefa,  appearing 
from  beneath  the  apron,  and  staring  at  the 
young  lady  in  question  as  though  to  discover 
whether  or  not  she  were  real  flesh  and  blood. 

"Yes,  until  San  Antonia  de  Padua's  Day," 
replied  Doha  Valencia,  with  a  little  smile  of 
complacency,  "when  there  is  to  be  a  grand 
wedding  at  the  house  of  Uncle  Pedro  and 
Aunt  Serafina  in  Santa  Barbara !  Life  is  so 
dull  at  times!  So  what  could  be  more  de- 
lightful? All  the  world  will  be  there,  Josefa, 
and  thou  hadst  best  begin  baking  the  tortoni 
immediately." 

For  once,  Josefa  was  rendered  speechless. 
She  looked  almost  tearfully  at  Ysabella.  Her 
nursling  to  be  married !  And  only  twelve 
days  ago,  when  the  child  and  her  father  had 
departed  on  their  innocent  little  expedition  to 
greet  Don  Pedro  and  Doiia  Serafina,  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of  this  Don  Felipe  Alvarez  ! 
Poor  Josefa  clasped  Ysabella  against  her 
broad  bosom,  which  heaved  with  sighs. 

Aunt  Serafina  delighted  in  the  sensation 
her  news  had  caused. 

"Come,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  story,  for 
it  was  my  fault,"  she  acknowledged,  looking 
from  one  to  another  with  a  whimsical  ex- 
pression in  her  bright  eyes. 

She  settled  gracefully  into  a  chair,  and 
fanned  herself  with  a  gauzy  little  black  fan. 

"When  one  returns  from  a  journey,"  she 
began,  "one  should  always  bring  home  Sorne- 
th'ing  for  the  children.  Is  it  not  so,  Felisa 
mia?" 

By  way  of  answer,  Felisa  fell  upon  her 
aunt's    neck,    crying,    "Oh     Aunt    Serafina !" 


and  kissed  her  like  an  enthusiastic  puppy,  and 
jumped  up  and  down.  And  Nino,  the  old 
house-dog,  began  to  bark;  and  Tito,  the  big 
yellow  cat,  asleep  in  the  corner,  rose  with  an 
injured  expression,  and  walked  away  waving 
his  plumy  tail  and  thinking:  "One  never 
does  have  anything  hut  a  cat-nap  at  the 
Rancho  del  Pazo.  The  abode  of  peace,  in- 
deed !     It  's  anything  but  peaceful." 

Out  of  the  corner  of  her  eye,  Felisa  saw 
that  Bonifacio,  the  young  Indian,  was  remov- 
ing a  large,  interesting  parcel  from  the  car- 
riage. What  could  it  contain !  In  a'nother 
moment  it  had  been  opened,  and,  enraptured, 
she  was  gazing  upon  the  most  beautiful  dress 
she  had  ever  seen — a  dress  made  for  a  prin- 
cess, or  was  it  the  garment  of  a  fairy,  woven 
of  moonshine  and  rose  petals? 

"Oh,  Aunt  Serafina  !"  she  cried  again,  once 
more  threatening  to  overwhelm  the  little  old 
lady  with  her  embraces. 

"What  would  you?"  said  Aunt  Serafina, 
beaming.  "It  is  only  my  pleasure — to  bring 
home  something  for  the  children.  And  what 
treasures  one  can  find  in  that  wonderful  city 
which  was  once,"  she  sighed,  "my  home !  No 
wonder  that  thy  Uncle  Pedro  prefers  to  keep 
me  in  Santa  Barbara,  when  there  are  no  shops 
worthy  of  the  name !  The  bureaus,  Felisa 
mia!  The  laces!  The  ear-rings!  Carriages! 
Bonnets  !  The  little  slippers  !  Fans  !  Vests 
of  yellow  satin  !  Even  the  bronze  horseman 
in  the  Square  cannot  be  indifferent.  He 
looks  straight  down  into  the  window  of  a 
shop  where  an  old  man  with  but  one  tooth  in 
his  head,  and  that  as  white  as  a  tombstone, 
sells  shawls.  A  shawl  for  my  Ysabella — 
that  is  the  inspiration  of  thy  Aunt  Serafina !" 

Dofia  Valencia  paused  to  take  breath,  and 
then  exclaimed,  "It  was  to  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful shawl  in  the  Americas !" 

Her  expression  of  solemnity,  her  sigh,  the 
trembling  of  her  big  black-jet  ear-rings  de- 
manded sympathy  from  her  hearers  for  what 
was  to  come,  had  there  not  been  such  a 
twinkle  lurking  in  her  bright  eyes. 

"'So?  Next  week  I  shall  have  it  for  you," 
said  the  old  shopkeeper,  obligingly.  At  the 
same  time  he  showed  me  what  he  had.  There 
was  one,  Felisa  mia,  vermilion  with  black 
roses,  so  exquisite  that  I  declare  to  you  I 
lost  my  heart  to  it  immediately.  Yet  would 
one  not  wait  for  the  most  beautiful  shawl  in 
the  Americas,  since  it  is  promised?  Mean- 
while the  days  pass  all  too  quickly.  I  have 
bought  two  bureaus  (what  delight  I  take  in 
them,    my    child,    with    their    secret    drawers. 
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where  one  may  hide  away  one's  jewels  and 
one's  love-letters!),  a  bonnet,  and  the  new 
carriage.  Thy  dress  is  completed  to  the  last 
stitch.  For  JMaddclena  Gomez  I  have  chosen 
a  little  spaiking  fan;  for  her  sister  Dolores, 
a  tall  comb;  for  Pedro  Perez,  thy  micle's 
name-child,  who  kisses  one  so  solemnly,  a 
toy  lamb  with  a  black  nose — you  shall  see  it. 
I  have  forgotten  no  one.  But  the  shawl  1 
Alas !  the  shawl  of  the  Americas !  Every 
day  it  is  promised.  Every  day  it  has  not 
come." 

Poor  Aunt  Serafina  sighed.  Her  dolorous 
expression  would  have  wrung  a  heart  of 
stone. 

"And  then"  (the  very  feathers  in  the  new 
bonnet  seemed  to  droop  in  sympathy)  "one 
hears  suddenly — there  is  not  time  even  to 
wash  one's  face — that  the  Santa  Maria  is  to 
sail  from  San  Bias  sooner  than  w'e  had  ex- 
])ected.  The  messenger  is  breathless.  The 
diligcncia,  my  child,  is  at  the  door,  as  it  were  ! 
Yet  my  one  thought  is — no  gift  for  my  Ysa- • 
bella !  Ciclo !  I  shall  have  to  buy  the  ver- 
milion shawl,  after  all.  I  ran  through  the 
streets, — every  one  stares  at  me, — past  the 
equestrian  statue,  to  the  little  shop.  And  it  is 
gone  !  There  is  nothing — no  present  for  my 
Ysabella !  'Yes,  Dona  Valencia'  (how  the 
white  tooth  gleamed !  I  shall  always  remember 
it!),  'the  wife  of  the  governor  purchased  it  but 
yesterday !'  I  am  dazed ;  who  would  not  be  ? 
I  stand  there  in  the  shop  as  though  turned  to 
stone.  No  gift  for  my  Ysabella !  Uncle  Pedro 
appears  in  the  doorway.  His  face  -is  red,  his 
cravat  under  one  ear.  He  has  run  all  the  way 
after  me.  A  crowd  is  gathering.  Uncle  Pedro 
takes  my  arm  roughly.  'We  will  miss  the 
boat,  do  you  hear  ?'  I  am  thrown  into  the 
coach,  into  that  ill-smelling,  dark  interior.  I 
weep.  Of  what  use  are  tears?  But  there  is  no 
gift  for  my  poor  Ysabella — unless" — Aunt 
vSerafina  paused  once  more  to  get  breath — "I 
should  give  her  one  of  the  bureaus." 

"And  did  you?"  asked  Felisa,  and  she  looked 
at  her  sister  as  if  half  expecting  Ysabella  to 
produce  a  bureau,  triumphantly  from  some 
place  of  concealment  about  her  person. 

But  Aunt  Serafina  smiled,  and  crossed  her 
small  feet  upon  old  Nino's  back  (he  made  an 
obliging  footstool),  remarking,  "Ah,  but, 
Felisa,  all  young  ladies  desire  soniething 
oniamcntai!"  and  went  on  with  her  story. 

"How  I  wept,"  she  continued,  "as  I  leaned 
in  the  dimness  of  the  coach  against  what  I 
supposed  was  thy  Uncle  Pedro's  shoulder ! 
Yet    suddenly    something    tells    me    that    the 


shoulder  is  an  unfamiliar  one!  Ciclo!  It  be- 
longs not  to  thy  uncle,  but  to  a  young  and 
charming  caballero.  Yet  he  is  not  a  stranger. 
I  have  waltzed  with  him  at  the  governor's 
ball,  where  we  had  discoursed  pleasantly — was 
it  not? — of  bureaus.  He  is  all  sympathy,  and 
to  him  I  confide  the  cause  of  my  sorrow:  'T 
have  no  gift  for  my  Ysabella.' 

"A  ray  of  sunshine  penetrates  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  diligcncia,  and  the  young  man 
smiles  upon  me;  an  idea  is  reflected  upon  his 
charming  countenance. 

"'Dona  Serafina,  take  me!' 
"What !     Shall  I  take  thcc  as  a  present  for 
my  Ysabella? 

"  'Even  so.  Dona  Serafina.  Take  me  with 
the  bureaus.' 

"And  even  then,"  said  Aunt  Serafina,  com- 
placently, "I  reflect  —  he  is  most  suitable, 
much  more  so  than  the  shawl  bought  by  the 
wife  of  the  governor." 

"God  guard  us.  Dona  Serafina !"  It  was 
Josefa.  Her  voice  was  husky  with  emotion, 
and  she  wiped  her  eyes  in  an  obtrusive  man- 
ner upon  her  apron. 

Aunt  Serafina  laughed  lightly.  (Naughty 
Aunt  Serafina!)  "Yes,  it  was  my  fault,"  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  mock  sigh  and  a  shrug  of 
her  slim  shoulders.  "But,  then,  one  must  al- 
ways bring  home  something  to  the  children  !" 
Felisa's  eyes  danced  as  she  gazed  at  her 
aunt  and  then  at  the  fair  Ysabella. 

"So  that  was  what  you  brought  to  Ysabella  !" 
"Yes,  and  a  very  nice  present  Don  Felipe 
makes,  as  you  shall  see,  for  a  young  lady," 
said  Doiia  Valencia,  emphasizing  her  remark 
with  piquant,  birdlike  nods  and  glances.  "So 
ornamental !  So  much  more  suitable  than  the 
vermilion  shawl  bought  by  the  wife  of  the 
governor." 

"Aunt  Serafina,"  Felisa  began. 
"Yes?" 

"Tell  me — did  you  wrap  Don  Felipe  in  paper 
and  tie  him  with  pretty  ribbons,  like  a  real 
present?"  she  inquired. 

At  that  moment  Felisa  positively,  with  her 
impish  expression,  resembled  her  incorrigible 
aunt. 

"What  a  pity  I  did  not  think  of  it !"  cried 
Aunt  Serafina. 

"But  you  gave  her  a  choice?" 
"A  choice?"     Aunt  Serafina  did  not  under- 
stand. 

"I  mean,"  exclaimed  her  niece,  with  delib- 
eration, "it  was  to  be  Don  Felipe  or  a  bureau, 
was  it  not  ?" 

"Exactly.      Well,    she    preferred    him    to    a 
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bureau,  prcciosa  mia!  One  should  ahcays 
bring  home  something  to  the  children  !"  said 
Aunt  Serafina  again.  But  the  bureaus  have 
come  in  for  very  little  attention — charming 
bureaus,  inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl  and  small 
shells." 

Ysabella  bent  down  and  kissed  the  little  old 
lady. 

''Oh,  how  frivolous  you  are,  Aunt  Serafina  !" 
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A   DAXCIXG,    SKIPPING    REFLECTION    LOOKED    UP   AT    HER 
OUT    OF    THE    SHALLOW    BASIN." 


she  scolded.  "You  will  never  grow  up  !  You 
are  no  older  than  Felisa  this  very  moment — 
and  naughty.  Just  to  think  how  you  have 
nearly  frightened  Josefa  out  of  her  wits,  telling 
her  that  poor  Papa  had  been  robbed !" 

"But  it  is  true;  he  is  a  terrible  robber." 
replied  Aunt  Serafina,  undaunted.  "He  will 
steal  thy  heart,  too.  Felisa.  and  even  than  of 
Josefa.  who  is  so  afraid  of  handidos." 

She  rose,  kissed  both  her  nieces  affectionate- 
ly, and  prodded  Bonifacio  (who  had  gone  to 
sleep  in  the  sun  on  the  carriage  step)  with 
her  parasol. 

"Wake  up,  Bonifacio.  We  must  return  to 
Santa  Barbara — to  Don  Pedro  and  the  bu- 
reaus.    Such   sweet  bureaus,  Felisa  mia!" 


And  Aunt  Serafma  adjusted  her  bonnet,  a 
tall  affair  with  majestic  feathers  and  twink- 
ling bead  ornaments,  a  scandal  to  the  ladies  of 
Santa  Barbara,  who  still  wore  the  enveloping 
mantilla,  or  rebozo.  Into  the  carriage,  dis- 
daining Don  Fernando's  hand,  she  sprang 
lightly,  settled  herself  upon  the  creaking 
cushions,  and,  raised  a  small  greenish  yellow 
sunshade,  wim  a  flounce  of  black  lace.  It  cast 
a  ghastly  pallor  upon  her  face. 

"That  is  what  happens,"  Josefa  whispered 
in  Felisa's  ear,  "when  one  eats  too  manv 
chilis  !" 

The  carriage  creaked  in  its  newness  of 
leather.  Bonifacio  flapped  his  reins  proudly, 
and  the  little  black  ponies  curved  their  glossy 
necks. 

Aunt  Serafina  threw  a  kiss  to  Felisa. 

"Adios!  I  shall  see  thee  next  at  the  wedding 
fiesta  in  they  new  dress." 

Felisa  sighed  happily. 

"Aunt  Serafina  brings  one  very  nice  pre- 
sents, does  she  not,  Ysabella?"  she  said  to  her 
sister  when  at  last  the  carriage  had  disap- 
peared behind  the  madrono-trees. 

"I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  mine."  laughed 
Ysabella,  embracing  her  little  sister.  "Cido! 
and  it  might  have  been  a  shawl — or  even  a 
bureau  !" 

CHAPTER  II 

FEARS    AXD    ANTICIPATIONS 

It  was  three  days  later — that  much  nearer  to 
San  Antonio  de   Padua's  Day. 

Felisa  was  laughing  gleefully  to  herself  as 
she  hopped  on  one  foot  around  the  fountain. 
A  dancing,  skipping  reflection  looked  up  at 
her  out  of  the  shallow  basin — an  elf  with  flying, 
short  black  hair,  with  dark  blots  for  eyes,  and 
a  flash  of  white  teeth,  all  amusingly  distort- 
ed, with  no  nose  at  all,  as  far  as  one  could 
see. 

And  what  was  that !  She  paused.  Another 
head  had  appeared  in  the  picture.  Ah.  it  was 
only  good  old  Xino  behind  her,  wagging  his 
tail,  regarding  her  with  moist  eyes.  She 
clasped  him  around  the  neck,  and  he  kissed 
her  impudently. 

"I  am  sure  he  must  be  much  nicer  than  a 
bureau."  she  remarked  suddenly.  Of  course, 
she  referred  to  Don  Felipe  Alvarez,  that  de- 
lightful "present""  Aunt  Serafina  had  brought 
to  Ysabella.  "And  to-day  we  shall  see  for 
ourselves.  Nino." 

And  Felisa  resumed  her  joyous  skipping  on 
the  other  foot. 
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Suddenly  a  head  appeared  at  a  small  win- 
dow in  the  adobe  wall — Josefa's  head,  en- 
veloped in  a  preposterous  purple-crimson  rc- 
boso. 

"Malcdictc!  thou  wilt  certainly  destroy  thy 
clean  dress  before  Don  Felipe  Alvarez  sets 
foot  in  the  patio,  my  child  !  Thou  wilt  take 
a  orreat  tumble  into  the  fountain  there,  or  else 
tear  thy  skirt  on  the  rose-bush.  God  gave 
thee  two  good  feet  to  stand  upon.  Do  so,  or 
else,"  Josef  a,  always  a  prophet  of  disaster, 
continued,  "something  is  sure  to  happen." 

Felisa  stood  upon  both  feet,  demurely 
smoothing  out  her  skirts. 

"Indeed,  Josefa,  I  am  being  very  careful. 
Not  a  bow  is  disarranged.  See?  Is  it  time 
yet?"  she  asked. 

"For  the  stage?  Maledictc!"  Josefa  re- 
plied, with  exasperation.  "I  should  hope  not. 
I  am  about  to  arrange  the  hem  of  thy  sister's 
wedding-gown." 

Felisa  looked  in  through  the  doorway.  Over 
it,  in  her  serenity,  stood  the  little  Madonna  in, 
her  niche.  She  had  been  standing  there  in  all 
weathers  ever  since  Dona  Concepcion  Menen- 
dez,  the  mother  of  Ysabella  and  Felisa,  had 
come  to  the  rancho  as  a  bride.  The  folds  of 
her  gown  had  lost  all  but  a  little  of  their  orig- 
inal splendor  of  silver  and  blue.  She  was 
made  of  wood,  clumsily  carved,  but  for  all 
that  she  had  a  benignant  expression.  "La  Pas 
sea  en  esta  casa." — Peace  be  to  this  house, — 
was  carved  in  quaint  lettering  beneath  her 
feet,  on  the  lintel  of  the  door.  To-day  she 
cast  her  benediction  upon  a  very  worldly  af- 
fair indeed,  as  affairs  went  at  the  Rancho  del 
Pazo. 

The  big  table  in  the  center  of  the  room  was 
covered  with  silks,  laces  fine  as  a  cobweb, 
glittering  embroideries  in  gold'  and  silver. 
What  a  patch  of  color  they  made  in  the  big 
bare  room !  The  old  portraits  on  the  walls 
seemed  to  look  down  their  noses  with  astonish- 
ment. 

Presently  Ysabella  Medrano  entered,  with 
the  air  of  a  queen,  though  she  could  not  re- 
frain from  laughing  a  little  over  her  shoulder. 
One  must  not  take  the  occasion  too  solemnly, 
though  one  was  hardly  blessed  with  the  levity, 
•  perhaps,  of  Aunt  Serafina,  for  it  zvas  an  occa- 
sion. Ysabella  was  wearing  her  wedding- 
gown. 

She  walked  with  a  slow  and  dignified  step, 
as  though  already  marching  to  music.  Her 
proud  little  head,  with  its  wings  of  black  hair, 
was  surmounted  with  a  tall  fanlike  comb  of 
tortoise-shell.     Little  rufiles  of  lace  lay  on  her 


shoulders  like  butterfly  wings.     She  was  ready 
for  flight ! 

"You  are  a  beautiful  white  peacock,  Ysabel- 
la !"  cried  Felisa,  clasping  her  hands  in  ad~ 
miration. 

The  bride's  train  spread  out  behind  her,  a 
foam  of  shimmering,  silver-flecked  whiteness. 
Yes,  a  white  peacock;  or  was  it  not  like  the 
spread  of  the  waves  as  they  broke  (one  saw 
them  from  Uncle  Pedro's  house)  upon  the 
beach  at  Santa  P)arbara? 

"I  beg  of  you  !" — the  ever  watchful  Josefa 
was  behind  her, — "another  minute,  and  it  is 
ruined  !" 

She  caught  the  train  up  from  the  floor,  fear- 
ful lest  a  speck  of  dust  mar  its  white  purity. 
She  had  made  the  dress  for  Ysabella. 

Ysabella  surveyed  herself  in  the  mirror, 
turning  this  way  and  that,  smiling  at  the  re- 
flection. No  wonder  she  was  in  a  mood  of 
melting  gratitude. 

"Thanks  to  thee,  dear  Josefa,"  she  said, 
patting  the  crimson  rebozo,  "I  shall  look — 
well,  a  little  worthy  of  the  Medrano  Inherit- 
ance !" 

"Thou  wilt  wear" — Josefa  lowered  her 
voice  mysteriously — "the  pearls?" 

"So  my  father  has  promised." 

"The-  gold  and  silver,  then,  is  to  come  to 
light — after  all  these  years !"  Josefa  still 
spoke  in  whispers. 

Ysabella  nodded,  her  fingers  on  her  lips. 

"Why  are  you  so  pale,  Josefa  ?"  Felisa  asked 
suddenly,  bending  her  head  to  peer  curiously 
into  the  old  woman's  face. 

"Ay  dc  mi!"  Josefa  crossed  herself.  "One 
never  knows.  One  never  knows,"  she  re- 
peated lugubriously. 

And  Felisa  thought,  "Josefa  is  afraid  of 
the  bandidos." 

A  pat  here,  a  pull  there,  sideway  glances 
from  her  long,  dark  eyes-^— Ysabella  was  clear- 
ly, openly,  flirting  with   her  reflection  in  the 


mirror 


"Ciclo !"  cried  Josefa,  who  was  either  all 
praise  or  all  blame,  according  to  the  occasion, 
"Thou  art  like  an  angel  from  heaven !" 

She  descended,  with  laborious  signs,  on  her 
knees  before  the  vision. 

"Malcdicte !  thou  art  not  saying  thy  pray- 
ers to  me,  Josefa !"  Ysabella  cried,  looking 
over  her  shoulder  in  pretended  astonishment 
and  distress. 

Indeed,  Josefa  very  much  resembled  a  hum- 
ble suppliant  before   some  holy   shrine. 

The  old  woman  chuckled. 

"What    would    you?"    she  mumbled,  —  her 
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mouth  was  full  of  pins, — "I  am  arranging  the 
hem  here." 

"Where?" 

"Mal'cdictc !  Stand  still,  Dona  Ysabella, 
1  beg  of  you.  i\ovv  I  have  lost  a  pin,  and  there 
are  but  seven  left  of  the  twelve  Doiia  Serafina 
gave  to  thee  on  thy  birthday." 

"Perhaps  thou  hast  swallowed  one,"  sug- 
gested Felisa.  helpfully. 

"Heaven  forbid !  Alas !  I  would  rather 
swallow  the  leather  boots  of  my  grandmother, 
which    I    am   to   wear    to   the    wedding,"    cried 


and  thinks  of  the  greedy  bandidos  who  would 
no  doubt  give  everything  in  the  world  to  get 
their  clutches  upon  it.  Pearls,  and  gold  and 
silver  plate  are  not  to  be  sniffed  at.  Already 
all  the  world  of  Alta  California  knows  their 
history  and  stirs  at  the  well-founded  rumor 
that  these  splendors,  not  seen  since  the  death 
of  Dona  Concepcion  Medrano  (she  wore  the 
pearls  at  her  wedding  in  Santa  Barbara,  just 
as  her  daughter — how  time  flies  !^s  to  wear 
them  upon  a  similar  occasion  on  Saint  An- 
tonia  de  Padua's  Day),  are  to  see  the  light  of 
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poor  Josefa,  to  Felisa's  shrieking  delight, 
"than  so  useful  a — no  !  Praise  Heaven  !  here 
it  is  in  a  crack."  And  she  recovered  the  miss- 
ing pin  between  thumb  and  finger. 

Felisa  lingered  in  the  doorway.  A  warm 
breeze  lifted  a  strand  of  her  short  dark  hair 
and  blew  it  across  her  forehead.  The  after- 
noon was  so  still  that  she  could  almost  ima- 
gine that  the  little  wind  from  over  Santa  Ynes 
brought  upon  it  the  echo  of  the  sweet-toned 
bells  in  the  Mission  of  Santa  Barbara,  even  a 
whiff  of  the  sea,  mingled  with  the  heavy  sweet- 
ness of  the  magnolia  in  Aunt  Serafina's  garden. 

"And  yet — I  am  really  awake,"  Felisa 
thought,  "and  nothing  could  make  me  any 
happier,"  a  sensible  point  of  view;  but  she 
was  wrong,  as  you  shall  see. 

And  the  Medrano  Inheritance !  With  a  lit- 
tle shock,  Fel'sa  remembered  it,  and  scolded 
herself.  "To  think  that  I  had  almost  forgotten 
our  Inheritance  !" 

We  are  to  hear  much  of  the  JMedrano  In- 
heritance in  this  story,  so  it  is  time  that  we 
should  know  something  about  it.  When  it  is 
mentioned,  one  speaks  in  whispers,  like  Josefa, 


day  again.  It  is  whispered  that  tortillas  are 
twice  as  delicious  when  eaten  from  a  silver 
plate,  that  it  gives,  for  instance,  to  the  wing 
of  a  chicken  a  flavor  almost  divine !  And 
when  one's  lips  are  pressed  to  the  golden  rim 
of  the  famous  goblet,  one  staggers  not  from 
the  intoxication  of  the  ambrosial  beverage, 
but — what  would  you? — because  the  flagon  is 
so  heavy.  And  we  shall  see  presently  for  our- 
selves that  it  is  all  true,  because  Dona  Ysabel- 
la is  to  be  married,  and  everybody  is  going  to 
the  wedding  who  is  able  to  walk. 

As  befitted  a  Medrano,  Felisa  thought  of 
these  things  with  a  certain  pride  and  no  little 
curiosity.  She  herself  had  never  seen  the  In- 
heritance. She  had  the  vaguest  idea  of  its 
history.  In  some  way  it  was  connected  with  a 
queen.  The  more  she  thought  of  it,  the  more 
curious  she  became,  the  more  impatient  to 
know  all  that  was  to  be  known  of  this  Inherit- 
ance of  the  Medranos. 

Past  Ysabella,  in  the  gleaming  white  dress, 
her  eyes  wandered  as  she  stood  in  the  door- 
way, to  the  old  portraits  on  the  wall — that  row 
of   dignified    forebears. 
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THE  REAL  ST.  NICK 


And  there  were  the  pearls,'  painted  always 
with  painstaking  care,  displayed  in  every  por- 
trait; for  were  they  not  the  proudest  posses- 
sion of  the  Mcdranos? 

There  was  beautiful  Dona  Maria  Narcissa, 
to  whom  they  had  been  given.  The  necklace 
trailed  from  her  thin  little  hand.  She  looked 
anxious,  as  though  the  responsibility  were  al- 
most too  great  for  one  so  small  and  timid ! 
But  not  so  with  her  successor,  Dofia  Maria 
Ysabella.  That  haughty  lady  looked  one 
straight  in  the  eye;  indeed,  Felisa  had  been 
accustomed  since  infancy  to  feel  the  eye  of 
Doha  ]\Iaria  Ysabella  somewhat  uncomfort- 
ably fixed  upon  herself,  especially  when  she 
foreot  her  manners.  Doha  Alaria  Ysabella 
wore  the  pearls  three  times  wound  about  her 


plump  throat.  And  here  was  Don  Maria  Jose. 
He  could  not,  preserving  his  manly  dignity, 
wear  the  pearls,  but  in  one  hand  he  held  the 
goblet,  in  the  other,  the  famous  necklace.  He 
seemed  continually  to  be  offering  them  to  some 
one  outside  the  picture.  Perhaps  it  was  to  his 
daughter, — Fclisa's  grandmother, — whose  dark 
eyes  reminded  the  little  girl  strangely  now  of 
Ysabella,  now  of  herself.  They  reposed,  the 
pearls,  in  the  dark  tresses  of  Dofia  Narcissa 
Felisa  Ysabella  Maria — the  name  had  grown 
longer  as  the  necklace,  it  is  to  be  confessed, 
grew  a  little  shorter. 

The  portraits  seemed  to  smile  upon  her  mys- 
teriously, and  she  said  to  herself,  "Papa  will 
tell  me  about  you,  and  you,  and  you,  and  our  In- 
heritance, and  in  a  day  or  two  I  shall  see  it !" 


{To  be  continued') 
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By  FLORENCE. BOYCE  DAVIS 
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Now  here  's  the  way  that  good  St.  Nick 

Has  always  looked  to  me : 
Well  muffled  in  a  scarlet  coat 

That  reaches  to  his  knee. 
His  cheeks  as  plump  and  round  and  red 

As  the  reddist  plum  could  be ; 
With  whiskers  floating  out  behind 

Like  cotton  in  the  air, 
And  underneath  his  tassled  cap 

A  rim  of  wooly  hair. 
Ah,  can't  you  see  him?     Bless  his  heart! 

If  I  could  have  my  pick. 
Of  all  the  saints  of  all  the  days, 

I  'd  cling  to  good  St.  Nick. 

He  has  a  spanking  reindeer  team — 

Of  that  we  need  no  proof, 
For  have  n't  we  all  heard  them  go 

Trit-trotting  o'er  the  roof? 
And  St.  Nick  scales  the  chimney-shaft. 

And  brushes   off  the  drift, 
And  then  comes  hurtling  downward 

Like  a  giant  chimney-swift. 
Of   course,    he    might    come    in    the   door, 

Quite  decorous  and  grand. 
But  I  hope  he  keeps  to  chimneys 

Just  as  long  as  chimneys  stand. 

He  comes  a-stealing  in  at-  night,  and  never  waits  to  knock, 
And  chuckles  softly  as  he  fills  each  stocking  and  each  sock, 
And  then  hops  nimbly  in  his  sleigh  and  flourishes  his  whip. 
And  I  hope  that  every  Christmas-tide  he  makes  a  longer  trip. 
Till  every  child  in  every  land  may  claim  him  for  a  friend ! 
And,  oh,  I  hope  he  lives — and  lives — until  the  world  shall  end! 
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(THE  WANDERING  BOY:     SEVENTH  BALLAD) 

By  CLARA  PLATT  MEADOWCROFT 
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Then  he  [Arthur'^  put  on  his  corset,  fashioned  of  steel,  that  an  elvish 
smith  made  with  his  excellent  craft;  .  .  .  His  sword  he  hung  by  his 
side;  it  was  wrought  in  Avalon  with  magic  craft.  A  helm  he  set  on  his 
head,  high  of  steel;  .  .  .  He  hung  on  his  neck  a  precious  shield;  .  .  . 
His  'spear  he  took  in  hand,  .  .  .  and  then  leapt  he  on  his  steed,  the 
fairest  knight  that  ever  host  should  lead;  never  saw  any  man  better 
knight  none,  than  Arthur  he  was,  noblest  of  race! 

Layamon's  Brut. 


The  High  Hall  towers  were  fallen,  fallen!  The  garden  was  waste  and  sere; 
The  lord  of  the  manor  far  away  fought  bravely  with  sword  and  spear. 
His  ladv  had  bound  her  brows  with  white,  and  served  with  her  gentle  hand; 
For  the' harbor  gates  had  been  forced  at  last,  and  the  foe  was  in  the  land. 

Now  weary,  weary,  along  the  way  the  Wondering  Boy  trudged  on ; 
The  teardrops  dried  on  his  pallid  cheeks,  and  his  breath  was  almost  gone. 
Afar  behind  him  and  far  ahead  stretched  the  wide,  gray,  lonesome  moor; 
But  he  came  to  a  fair  round  hill  at  last,  and  he  knocked  at  the  low  green  door. 

The  door  sprang  back,  and  a  Knight  stood  there,  in  glittering  armor  drest: 
White  were  his  faerv  shield  and  sword,  his  casque  and  his  floatmg  crest. 
-Sir  Knight."  said  the  Boy,  "to  England's  aid!"  Then  his  tired  knees  gave  way. 
"O  dear  little  son  of  a  dear,  dear  land,  I  have  waited  long  this  day ! 

At  his  side  stood  a  white  steed,  silver-shod,  and  the  Knight  sprang  swift  to  his  back. 
With  a  tender  arm  round  the  Wonderine  Bov  as  tliey  leaped  up  the  airy  track. 
"Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Boy,  "we  be  two  good  men,  but  the  foe  come  thousands  strong.^^ 
The  Knight  was  smiling.    "Look  back,"  he  said,  "and  see  how  our  comrades  throng. 
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THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  HIGH  KING 

And,  lo  !  from  the  corners  of  the  sky  tliey  cair.e  in  a  shining  train, 
The  val'iant  Knights  of  King  Arthur's  court:  Iscawndrcd  and  Owain, 
Pereckir,  Kay,  and  the  glorious  host  no  huid  can  match  for  might: 
Bright-armed  they  rode,  and  the  vauhed  sky  was  filled  with  a  dazzling  light. 

Brightest  among  them  the  White  Knight  shone,  and  the  Boy  cried  suddenly: 
"Are  you  King  Arthur,  the  great  High  King?"  ''I  am  Arthur,"  answered  he. 
While  up  from  the  host  went  a  mighty  shout,  a  pasan  of  wild  acclaim, 
"Arthur!"  Ringing  from  lifted  shields,  "Arthur!"  the  echoes  came. 

Far  to  the  east  stretched  the  English  line,  where   faint,  war-wearied  men 
Barred  with  their  swords  the  English  wr.ys ;  hut  they  stood  as  one  to  ten 
Before  the  march  of  the  hostile  hordes,  line  upon  steely  line, 
Gray  as  the  dust  and  thick  as  the  dust,  their  eager  swords  a-shine. 

One  side  was  a  fair  broad  water  spread,  with  shadowy  ships  in  wait; 

One  side  lay  the  fields  and  the  flowered  lanes  cf  England's  dear  estate; 

Beyond  were  the  quiet  English  homes,  bowered  in  moonlit  green, 

Where  children  slept  in  their  curtained  beds,  while  their  fathers  stood  between. 

Knee  to  knee  with  the  crowding  foes,  backward  and  backward  pressed. 
Till  at  last  their  thin-worn  line  gave  way,  and  a  path  lay  wide  to  the  west : 
But  while  each  man  to  his  neighbor  turned  in  a  fear  that  found  no  speech, 
There  came  the  rush  of  a  mighty  wind,  and  Arthur  stood  in  the  breach  ! 

High  overhead  rang  joyous  cries  as  his  knightly  legions  came. 
The  English  echoed  the  shouts  below  when  they  heard  that  magic  name : 
"Arthur  is  with  us,  the  great  High  King!  Arthur  himself  comes  back!" 
The  air  was  filled  with  a  cloudy  fire,  and  they  spurred  to  a  fresh  attack. 

Nothing  the  strangers  saw  or  heard;  they  were  dulled  of  sense  and  soul; 
Only  they  knew  that  the  scattered  band  once  more  was  a  glowing  whole ; 
Only  they  felt  that  this  new-found  strength  was  a  force  that  could  not  yield; 
And  seized  with  a  sudden  nameless  fear,  they  fled  from  the  battle-field. 

They  swam  to  their  ships  and  sailed  away  to  some  far,  outlandish  shore; 

And  the  men  of  England  went  home  again,  to  waken  in  dread  no  more ; 

For  on  every  headland  and  shining  peak  stood,  silvered  in  sentinel  lights. 

The  white-mailed  warders  of  lasting  peace — the  King  and  his   English   Knights. 
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"ONE  MINUTE  LONGER" 

By  ALBERT  PAYSON  TERHUNE 


Wolf  was  a  collie,  red-gold  and  white  of 
coat,  with  a  shape  more  like  his  long-ago 
wolf  ancestors'  than  like  a  domesticated  dog's. 
It  was  from  this  ancestral  throw-back  that  he 
was  named  Wolf. 

He  looked  not  at  all  like  his  great  sire,  Lad, 
nor  like  his  dainty,  thoroughbred  mother. 
Lady.  Nor  was  he  like  them  in  any  other  way, 
except  that  he  inherited  old  Lad's  stanchly 
gallant  spirit  and  loyalty.  No,  in  traits  as 
well  as  in  looks,  he  was  more  wolf  than  dog. 
He  almost  never  barked,  his  snarl  supplying 
all  vocal  needs. 

The  Mistress  or  the  Master  or  the  Boy — any 
of  these  three  could  romp  with  him,  roll  him 
over,  tickle  him,  or  subject  him  to  all  sorts  of 
playful  indignities.  And  Wolf  entered  glee- 
fully into  the  fun  of  the  romp.  But  let  any 
human  besides  these  three,  lay  a  hand  on  his 
slender  body,  and  a  snarling  plunge  for  the 
offender's  throat  was  Wolf's  invariable  reply 
to  the  caress. 

It  had  been  so  since  his  puppyhood.  He  did 
not  fly  at  accredited  guests,  nor,  indeed,  pay 
any  heed  to  their  presence,  so  long  as  they  kept 
their  hands  off  him.  But  to  all  of  these  the 
Boy  was  forced  to  say  at  the  very  outset  of 
the  visit: 

"Pat  Lad  and  Bruce  all  you  want  to,  but 
leave  Wolf  alone.  He  does  n't  care  for 
people." 

Then,  to  prove  his  own  immunity,  the  Boy 
would  proceed  to  tumble  Wolf  about,  to  the 
delight  of  them  both. 

In  romping  with  humans  whom  they  love, 
most  dogs  will  bite  more  or  less  gently, — or 
pretend  to  bite, — ^^as  a  part  of  the  game.  Wolf 
never  did.  In  his  wildest  and  roughest  romps 
with  the  Boy  or  with  the  Boy's  parents.  Wolf 
did  not  so  much  as  open  his  mighty  jaws.  Per- 
haps because  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to 
bite  gently.  Perhaps  because  he  realized  that 
a  bite  was  not  a  joke,  but  an  effort  to  kill. 

There  had  been  only  one  exception  to  Wolf's 
hatred  for  mauling  at  strangers'  hands.  A 
man  came  to  The  Place  on  a  business  call, 
bringing  along  a  two-year-old  daughter.  The 
Master  warned  the  baby  that  she  must  not  go 
near  Wolf,  although  she  might  pet  any  of  the 
other  collies.  Then  he  became  so  much  in- 
terested in  the  business  talk  that  he  and  his 
guest  forgot  all  about  the  child. 


Ten  minutes  later,  the  Master  chanced  to 
shift  his  gaze  to  the  far  end  of  the  room,  and 
he  broke  off,  with  a  gasp,  in  the  very  middle  of 
a  sentence. 

The  baby  was  seated  astride  Wolf's  back, 
her  tiny  heels  digging  into  the  dog's  sensitive 
ribs,  and  each  of  her  chubby  fists  gripping  one 
of  his  ears.  Wolf  was  lying  there,  with  an 
idiotically  happy  grin  on  his  face  and  wagging 
his  tail  in  ecstasy. 

No  one  knew  why  he  had  submitted  to  the 
baby's  tugging  hands,  except  because  she  was 
a  baby,  and  because  the  gallant  heart  of  the 
dog  had  gone  out  to  her  helplessness. 

Wolf  was  the  official  watch-dog  of  The 
Place,  and  his  name  carried  dread  to  the  loaf- 
ers and  tramps  of  the  region.  Also,  he  was  the 
Boy's  own  special  dog.  He  had  been  born  on 
the  Boy's  tenth  birthday,  five  years  before 
this  story  of  ours  begins,  and  ever  since 
then  the  two  had  been  inseparable  chums. 

One  sloppy  afternoon  in  late  winter,  Wolf 
and  the  boy  were  sprawled,  side  by  side,  on 
the  fur  rug  in  front  of  the  library  fire.  The 
Mistress  and  the  ]\Iaster  had  gone  to  town  for 
the  day.  The  house  was  lonely,  and  the  two 
chums  were  left  to  entertain  each  other. 

The  boy  was  reading  a  magazine.  The  dog 
beside  him  was  blinking  in  drowsy  comfort 
at  the  fire.  Presently,  finishing  the  story  he  had 
been  reading,  the  Boy  looked  across  at  the 
sleepy  dog. 

"Wolf,"  he  said,  "here  's  a  story  about  a 
dog.  I  think  he  must  have  been  something 
like  you.  Maybe  he  was  your  great-great- 
great-great-grandfather,  because  he  lived  an 
awfully  long  time  ago — in  Pompeii.  Ever  hear 
of  Pompeii?"  • 

Now,  the  Boy  was  fifteen  years  old,  and 
he  had  too  much  sense  to  imagine  that  Wolf 
could  possibly  understand  the  story  he  was 
about  to  tell  him ;  but  long  since  he  had  fallen 
into  a  way  of  talking  to  his  dog,  sometimes, 
as  if  to  another  human.  It  was  fun  for  him 
to  note  the  almost  pathetic  eagerness  where- 
with Wolf  listened  and  tried  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  what  he  was  saying.  Again  and 
again,  at  sound  of  some  familiar  word  or  voice 
inflection,  the  collie  would  prick  up  his  ears 
or  wag  his  tail,  as  if  in  the  jpyous  hope  that 
he  had  at  last  found  a  clue  to  his  owner's 
meaning. 
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"You  See/*  went  on  the  Boy,  "this  dog  lived 
in  Pompeii,  as  I  told  you.  You  've  never  been 
there,  Wolf." 

Wolf  was  looking  ud  at  the  Boy  in  wistful 
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owned  him  seems  to  have  had  a  regular  knack 
for  getting  into  trouble  all  the  time.  And  his 
dog  was  always  on  hand  to  get  him  out  of  it. 
It   's   a   true   story,   the   magazine   says.     The 
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Wolf  did  not  "get  it."  But  lie  wagged  his 
tail  hopefully,  his  eyes  alight  with  bewildered 
interest. 

"And,"  said  the  Boy,  "what  do  you  suppose 
was  engraved  on  the  collar?  Well.  I  '11  tell 
you:  'This  dog  Jias  thrice  saved  his  little  mast- 
er from  death.  Once  by  fire,  once  by  flood, 
and  once  at  the  hands  of  robbers!'  How  's 
that  for  a  record.  Wolf?  For  one  dog,  too!" 
At  the  words  "Wolf"  and  "dog,"  the  collie's 
tail  smote  the  floor  in  glad  comprehension. 
Then  he  edged  closer  to  the  Boy  as  the  nar- 
rator's voice  presently  took  on  a  sadder  note. 
"But  at  last,"  resumed  the  Boy,  "there  came 
a  time  when  the  dog  could  n't  save  the  kid. 
Mount  Vesuvius  erupted.  All  the  sky  was 
pitch-dark,  as  black  as  midnight,  and  Pom- 
peii was  buried  under  lava  and  ashes.  The 
dog  might  have  got  away  by  himself. — dogs 
can  see  in  the  dark,  can't  they,  Wolf? — but 
he  could  n't  get  the  kid  away.  And  he  would 
n't  go  without  him.  You  would  n't  have  gone 
without  me,  either,  would  you.  Wolf?  Pretty 
nearly  two  thousand  years  later,  some  people 
dug  through  the  lava  that  covered  Pompeii. 
What  do  you  suppose  they  found?  Of  course 
they  found  a  whole  lot  of  things.  One  of  them 
was  that  dog — silver  collar  and  inscription 
and  all.  He  was  lying  at  the  feet  of  a  child. 
It  must  have  been  the  child  he  could  n't  save. 
He  was  one  grand  dog — hey.  Wolf?" 

The  continued  strain  of  trying  to  understand 
began  to  get  on  the  collie's  high-strung  nerves. 
He  rose  to  his  feet,  quivering,  and  sought  to 
lick  the  Boy's  face,  thrusting  one  upraised 
white  fore  paw  at  him  in  appeal  for  a  hand- 
shake. The  Boy  slammed  shut  the  magazine. 
"It  's  slow  in  the  house,  here,  with  nothing 
to  do,"  he  said  to  his  chum.  "I  'm  going  up 
the  lake  with  my  gun  to  see  if  any  wild  ducks 
have  landed  in  the  marshes  yet.  It  's  almost 
time  for  them.     Want  to  come  along?" 

The  last  sentence  Wolf  understood  perfectly. 
On  the  instant,  he  was  dancing  with  excite- 
ment at  the  prospect  of  a  walk.  Being  a  collie, 
he  was  of  no  earthly  help  in  a  hunting-trip ; 
but  on  such  tramps,  as  everywhere  else,  he 
was  the  Boy's  inseparable  companion. 

Out  over  the  slushy  snow  the  two  started, 
the  boy  with  his  light  single-barreled  shotgun 
slung  over  one  shoulder,  the  dog  trotting  close 
at  his  heels.  The  March  thaw  was  changing 
to  a  sharp  freeze.  The  deep  and  soggy  snow 
was  crusted  over,  just  thick  enough  to  make 
walking  a  genuine  difficulty  for  both  dog  and 
boy. 

The  Place  was  a   promontory   that  ran  out 


into  the  lake,  on  the  opposite  bank  from  the 
mile-distant  village.  Behind,  across  the  high- 
road, lay  the  winter-choked  forest.  At  the 
lake's  northerly  end,  two  miles  .•  beyond  The 
Place,  were  the  rcdy  marshes  where  a  month 
hence  wild  duck  would  congregate.  Thither, 
with  Wolf,  the  Boy  plowed  his  way  through 
the  biting  cold. 

The  going  was  heavy  and  heavier.  A  quar- 
ter-mile below  the  marshes  the  Boy  struck 
out  across  the  upper  corner  of  the  lake.  Here 
the  ice  was  rotten  at  the  top,  where  the  thaw 
had  nibbled  at  it,  but  beneath  it  was  still  a 
full  eight  inches  thick,  easily  strong  enough 
to  bear  the  Boy's  weight. 

Along  the  gray  ice-field  the  two  plodded. 
The  skim  of  water,  which  the  thaw  had 
spread  an  inch  thick  over  the  ice,  had  frozen 
in  the  day's  cold  spell.  It  crackled  like  broken 
glass  as  the  chums  walked  over  it.  The  Boy 
had  on  big  hunting-boots,  so,  apart  from  the 
extra  effort,  the  glass-like  ice  did  not  bother 
him.  To  Wolf  it  gave  acute  pain.  The  sharp 
particles  were  forever  getting  between  the  cal- 
lous black  pads  of  his  feet,  pricking  and  cut- 
ting him  acutely. 

Little  smears  of  blood  began  to  mark  the 
dog's  course;  but  it  never  occurred  to  Wolf 
to  turn  back,  or  to  betray  by  any  sign  that  he 
was  suffering.  It  was  all  a  part  of  the  day's 
work — a  cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  joy  ox 
tramping  with  his  adored  young  master. 

Then,  forty  yards  or  so  on  the  hither  side 
of  the  marshes,  Wolf  beheld  a  right  amazing 
phenomenon.  The  Boy  had  been  walking 
directly  in  front  of  him,  gun  over  shoulder. 
With  no  warning  at  all,  the  youthful  hunter 
fell,  feet  foremost,  out  of  sight,  through  the 
ice. 

The  light  shell  of  new- frozen  water  that 
covered  the  lake's  thicker  ice  also  masked  an 
air-hole  nearly  three  feet  wide.  Into  this,  as 
he  strode  carelessly  along,  the  Boy  had  step- 
ped. Straight  down  he  had  gone,  with  all  the 
force  of  his  hundred-and-ten  pounds  and  with 
all  the  impetus  of  his  forward  stride. 

Instinctively,  he  threw  out  his  hands  to  re- 
store his  balance.  The  only  effect  of  this  was 
to  send  the  gun  flying  ten  feet  away. 

Down  went  the  Boy  through  less  than  three 
feet  of  water  (for  the  bottom  of  the  lake  at 
this  point  had  started  to  slope  upward  towarJ 
tlie  marshes)  and  through  nearly  two  feet 
more  of  sticky  marsh  mud  that  underlay  the 
lake-bed. 

His  outflung  hands  struck  against  the  ice 
on  the  edges  of  the  air-hole,  and  clung  there. 
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THE    DUG 


IL'GGED    WITH    ALl.    lliS    i-lEKCE    STRENGTH"    (SEE    .NEXT    PAGE) 


Sputtering  and  gurgling,  the  Boy  brought  his 
head  above  the  surface  and  tried  to  raise  him- 
self, by  his  hands,  high  enough  to  wriggle  out 
upon  the  surface  of  the  ice.  Ordinarily,  this 
would  have  been  simple  enough  for  so  strong 
a  lad,  but  the  glue-like  mud  had  imprisoned 
his  feet  and  the  lower  part  of  his  legs  and  held 
them  powerless. 

Try  as  he  would,  the  Boy  could  not  .wrench 
himself  free  of  the  slough.  The  water,  as  he 
stood  upright,  was  on  a  level  with  his  mouth. 
The  air-hole  was  too  wide  for  him,  at  such 
a  depth,  to  get  a  good  purchase  on  its  edges 
and  lift  himself  bodily  to  safety. 

Gaining  such  a  finger-hold  as  he  could,  he 
heaved  with  all  his  might,  throwing  ever}' 
muscle  of  Ms  body  into  the  struggle.  One  leg 
was  pulled,  almost  free  of  the  mud,  but  the 
other  was  driven  deeper  into  it.  And  as  the 
Bov's  fingers   slipped   from   the   smoothly  wet 


ice-edge,  the  attempt  to  restore  his  balance 
drove  the  free  leg  back,  knee-deep  into  the 
mire. 

Ten  minutes  of  this  hopeless  fighting  left  the 
Boy  panting  and  tired  out.  The  icy  water  \vas 
numbing  his  nerves  and  chilling  his  blood  into 
torpidity.  His  hands  were  without  sense  of 
feeling  as  far  up  as  the  wrists.  Even  if  he 
could  have  shaken  free  his  legs  from  the  mud, 
now  he  had  not  strength  enough  left  to  crawl 
out  of  the  hole. 

He  ceased  his  uselessly  frantic  battle  and 
stood  dazed.  Then  he  came  sharply  to  him- 
self. For,  as  he  stood,  the  water  crept  upward 
from  his  lips  to  his  nostrils.  He  knew  why 
the  water  seemed  to  be  rising.  I:  was  not  ris- 
ing. It  was  he  who  was  sinking.  As  soon  as 
he  stopped  moving  the  mud  began  very  slowly, 
but  very  steadily,  to  suck  him  dowTiward. 

This    was    not    a    quicksand,    but    it    was    s 
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deep  mud-bed.  and  only  by  constant  motion 
could  he  avoid  sinking  farther  and  farther 
c'own  into  it.  He  had  less  than  two  i'-icl^es  to 
snare  at  best  be!"orc  the  water  should  Fill  his 
nostrils:  less  than  two  inches  of  life,  even 
■f  he  could  keep  the  water  down  to  the  level 
of  his  lips. 

There  was  a  moment  of  utter  panic.  Then 
the  Boy's  brain  cleared.  Hs  only  hope  was 
to  kep  on  fighting — to  rest  w':en  he  must  for 
a  moment  or  so.  and  then  to  renew  his  numbed 
frrip  on  the  ice-edge  and  try  to  pull  his  feet 
a  few  inches  hijher  out  of  the  nnid.  He  must 
do  this  as  long  as  his  chilled  body  could  be 
scourged  into  obeying  his  will. 

Ke  struggled  again,  but  with  virtually  no 
result  in  raising  himself.  A  second  struggle, 
however,  brought  him  chin-high  above  the 
water.  He  remembered  confusedly  that  some 
cf  these  earlier  struggles  had  scarce  budged 
him.  while  others  had  gained  him  two  ^r  three 
nches.  Vaguely,  he  wondered  why.  Then 
timing  his  head,  he  realized. 

Wolf,  as  he  turned,  was  just  loosing  his  hold 
on  the  wide  collar  of  the  Boy's  mackinaw. 
His  cut  forepaws  were  st'll  braced  against  a 
haw  of  ragged  ice  on  the  air-hole's  edge,  and 
all  his  tawny  body  was  tense. 

His  body  was  dripping  wet,  too.  The  Boy 
noted  that;  and  he  rcal'zed  that  the  repeated 
effort  to  draw  h's  master  to  safety  must  have 
resulted,  at  least  once,  in  pulling  the  dog  down 
mto  the  water  with  tl^.e  floundering  Boy. 

"Once  more,  Wollie  !  Once  more  !"  chatter- 
:-d  the  Boy  through  teeth  that  clicked  together 
like  castanets. 

The  dog  darted  forward,  caught  his  grip 
.'.fresh  on  the  edge  of  the  Boy's  collar,  and. 
tugged  with  all  his  fierce  strength,  growling 
;.nd  whining  ferociously  the  while. 

The  Boy  seconded  the  collie's  tuggings  by 
a  supreme  struggle  that  lifted  him  higher  than 
before.  He  was  able  to  get  one  arm  and 
shoulder  clear  above  t!:e  ice.  His  numb  fingers 
Closed  about  an  upthrust  tree-limb  which  had 
ueen  washed  down  stream  in  the  autunm 
freshets  and  had  been  frozen  into  the  lake  ice. 

With  this  new  purchase,  and  aided  by  the 
'log,  the  Boy  tried  to  drag  himself  out  of  the 
hole.  But  the  chill  of  the  water  had  done  its 
work.  He  had  not  the  strength  to  move 
farther.  The  mud  still  sucked  at  liis  calves 
and  ankleis.  The  big  hunting-boots  were,  full 
A  water  that  seemed  to  weigh  a  ton. 

He  lay  there,  gasping  and  chattering.  Then, 
through  the  gathering  twilight,  his  eyes  fell 
on  the  gtm,  lying  ten  feet  away, 


"\\''olf!"  he  ordered,  nodding  tov.-.'ird  the 
weapon.  "Get  it!  Get  it!" 

Not  in  vain  had  the  Boy  talked  to  Wolf  for 
years  as  if  the  dog  were  human.  At  the  words 
and  the  nod,  the  collie  trotted  over  to  the 
gun,  lifted  it  by  the  stock,  and  hauled  it  awk- 
wardly along  over  the  bumpy  ice  to  his  mas- 
ter, where  he  laid  it  down  at  the  edge  of  the 
air-hole. 

The  dog's  eyes  were  cloudy  with  trouble, 
and  he  shivered  and  whined  as  with  ague.  The 
water  on  his  t'.iick  coat  was  freezing  to  a  mass 
of  ice.  But  it  was  from  anxiety  that  he  shiv- 
ered, and  not  from  cold. 

Still  keeping  his  numb  grasp  on  the  tree- 
branch,  the  boy  balanced  himself  as  best  he 
could,  and  thrust  two  fingers  of  his  free  hand 
into  his  mouth  to  warm  them  into  sensation 
again. 

When  this  was  done,  he  reached  out  to 
where  the  gun  lay,  and  pulled  its  trigger.  The 
shot  boomed  deafeningly  through  the  twilight 
winter  silences.  The  recoil  sent  the  weapon 
sliding  sharply  back  along  the  ice,  spraining 
the  Boy's  trigger  finger  and  cutting  it  to  the 
bone. 

"That  's  all  I  can  do,"  said  the  Boy  to  him- 
self. "H  any  one  hears  it,  well  and  good.  I 
can't  get  at  another  cartridge.  I  could  n't  put 
it  into  the  breach  if  I  had  it.  iMy  hands  are 
too  numb." 

For  several  endless  minutes  he  clung  there, 
listening.  But  this  was  a  desolate  part  of  the 
lake,  far  from  any  road,  and  the  season  was 
too  early  for  other  hunters  to  be  abroad.  The 
bitter  cold,  in  any  case,  tended  to  make  sane 
folk  hug  the  fireside  rather  than  to  venture 
s.o  far  into  the  open.  Nor  was  the  single  re- 
port of  a  gun  uncommon  enough  to  call  for 
investigation  in  such  weather. 

All  this  the  Boy  told  himself  as  the  minutes 
dragged  by.  Then  he  looked  again  at  Wolf. 
The  dog,  head  on  one  side,  still  stood  pro- 
tectingly  above  him.  The  dog  was  cold  and 
m  pain,  but,  being  only  a  dog,  it  did  not  oc- 
cur to.  him  to  trot  off  home  to  the  comfort  of 
the  library  fire  and  leave  his  master  to  fend 
for  himself. 

Presently,  with  a  little  sigh.  Wolf  lay  down 
on  the  ice.  his  nose  across  the  Boy's  arm. 
Even  if  he  lacked  strength  to  save  his  beloved 
master,  he  could  stay  and  share  the  Boy's  suf- 
ferings. 

But  the  Boy  himself  thought  otherwise.  He 
v.-as  not  at  all  minded  to  freeze  to  death,  nor 
was  he  willing  to  let  Wolf  imitate  the  dog  of 
Pompeii    by    dying    helplessly    at    his    master's 
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side.     Controlling   for  an  instant  the  chatter- 
ing of  his  teeth,  he  called: 

"Wolf !" 

The  dog  was  on  his  feet  again  at  the  word, 

alert,  eager. 


at  top  speed,  head  down,  whirling  through  the 
deepening  dusk  like  a  flash  of  tawny  light 

Wolf  understood  what  was  wanted  of  him. 
Wolf  always  understood.  The  pain  in  his  feet 
was  as  nothing.     The  stiffness  of  his  numbed 


"knowing  that  he  faced  death,  nevertheless  he  stood  his  ground"  (see  fAGE  119) 


"Wolf !"  repeated  the  Boy.  "Go!  Hear  me  ? 
Go !" 

He  pointed  homeward. 

Wolf  stared  at  him,  hesitant.  Again  the 
Boy  called  in  vehement  command,  "Go!" 

the  collie  lifted  his  head  to  the  twilight  sky 
in  a  wolf-howl,  hideous  in  its  grief  and  ap- 
peal— a  howl  as  wild  and  discordant  as  that 
of  any  of  his  savage  ancestors.  Then,  stoop- 
ing first  to  lick  the  numb  hand  that  clung  to 
the  branch,  Wolf  turned  and  fled. 

Across  the  cruelly  sharp  film  of  ice  he  tore 


body  was  forgotten  in  the  urgency  for  speed. 

The  Boy  looked  drearily  after  the  swift- 
vanishing  figure  which  the  dusk  was  swallow- 
ing. He  knew  the  dog  would  try  to  bring  help, 
as  has  many  anotlier  and  lesser  dog  in  times 
of  need.  Whether  or  not  that  help  could 
arrive  in  time,  or  at  all,  was  a  point  on 
which  the  Boy  would  not  let  himself  dwell. 
Into  his  benumbed  brain  crept  the  memory  of 
an  old  Norse  proverb  he  had  read  in  school: 

"Heroism  consists  in  hanging  on  one  minute 
longer" 
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Unconsciously  he  tightened  his  feeble  hold 
(in  the  tree-branch  and  braced  himself. 

From  the  marshes  to  The  Place  was  a  full  two 
miles.  Despite  the  deep  and  sticky  snow.  Wolf 
covered  the  distance  in  less  than  six  minutes. 
He  paused  in  front  of  the  gate-lodge,  at  the 
liighway  entrance  to  the  drive.  But  the  gard- 
ener and  his  wife  had  gone  to  Paterson,  shop- 
ping, that  afternoon. 

Down  the  drive  to  the  house  he  dashed.  The 
maids  had  taken  advantage  of  their  employers' 
day  in  New  York  to  walk  across  the  lake  to  the 
village  to  a  motion-picture  show. 

Wise  men  claim  that  dogs  have  not  the  pow- 
er to  think  or  to  reason  things  out  in  a  logical 
way.  So  perhaps  it  was  mere  chance  that  next 
sent  Wolf's  flying  feet  across  the  lake  to  the 
village.  Perhaps  it  was  chance,  and  not  the 
knowledge  that  where  there  is  a  village  there 
are  people. 

Again  and  again,  in  the  car,  he  had  sat  up- 
on the  front  seat  alongside  the  Mistress  when 
she  drove  to  the  station  to  meet  guests.  There 
were  always  people  at  the  station,  and  to  the 
station  Wolf  now  raced. 

The  usual  group  of  platform  idlers  had  been 
dispersed  by  the  cold.  A  solitary  baggageman 
was  hauling  a  trunk  and  some  boxes  out  of  the 
express-coop  on  to  the  platform  to  be  put 
aboard  the  five  o'clock  train  from  New  York. 

As  the  baggageman  passed  under  the  clump 
of  station  lights,  he  came  to  a  sudden  halt,  for 
out  of  the  darkness  dashed  a  dog.  Full  tilt, 
the  animal  rushed  up  to  him  and  seized  him  by 
the  skirt  of  the  overcoat. 

The  man  cried  out  in  scared  surprise.  He 
dropped  the  box  he  was  carrying  and  struck 
at  the  dog  to  ward  off  the  seemingly  murder- 
ous attack.  He  recognized  Wolf,  and  he 
knew  the  collie's  repute. 

But  Wolf  was  not  attacking.  Holding  tight 
to  the  coat-skirt,  he  backed  away,  trying  to 
draw  the  man  with  him,  and  all  the  while 
whimpering  aloud  like  a  nervous  puppy. 

A  kick  from  the  man's  heavy-shod  boot 
broke  the  dog's  hold  on  the  coat-skirt,  even  as 
a  second  yell  from  the  man  brought  four  or 
five  other  people  running  out  from  the  station 
waiting-room. 

One  of  these,  the  telegraph  operator,  took  in 
the  scene  at  a  single  glance.  With-  great  pre- 
sence of  mind  he  bawled  loudly: 

"MAD  DOG!" 

This,  as  Wolf,  reeling  from  the  kick,  sought 
to  gain  another  grip  on  the  coat-skirt.  A 
second  kick  sent  him  rolling  over  and  over  on 


the    tracks,    while    other    voices    took    up    the 
panic  cry  of  "Mad  dog!" 

Now,  a  mad  dog  is  supposed  tn  he  a  dog  af- 
flicted by  rabies.  Once  in  ten  thousand  times, 
at  the  very  most,  a  mad-dog  hue-and-cry  is 
justified.  Certainly  not  oftcncr.  A  harmless 
and  friendly  dog  loses  his  Master  on  the 
street.  He  runs  about,  confused  and  fri<i;^ht- 
ened,  looking  for  the  owner  he  has  lost.  .\ 
boy  throws  a  stone  at  him.  Other  boys  chase 
him.  His  tongue  hangs  out,  and  his  eyes  glaze 
with  terror.     Then  some  fool  bellows : 

'•Mad  dog!" 

And  the  cruel  chase  is  on — a  chase  that  ends 
in  the  pitiful  victim's  death.  Yet  in  every 
crowd  there  is  a  voice  ready  to  raise  that 
asinine  and  murderously   cruel   shout. 

So  it  was  with  the  men  who  witnessed 
Wolf's  frenzied  effort  to  take  aid  to  the  im- 
periled Boy. 

Voice  after  voice  repeated  the  cry.  Men 
groped  along  the  platform  edge  for  stones  to 
throw.  The  village  policeman  ran  puffingly 
upon  the  scene,  drawing  his  revolver. 

Finding  it  usless  to  make  a  further  attempt 
to  drag  the  baggageman  to  the  rescue,  Wolf 
leaped  back,  facing  the  ever  larger  group. 
Back  went  his  head  again  in  that  hideous  wolf- 
howl.  Then  he  galloped  away  a  few  yards. 
trotted  back,  howled  once  more,  and  again 
galloped  lakeward. 

All  of  which  only  confirmed  the  panicky 
crowd  in  the  belief  that  they  were  threatened 
by  a  mad  dog.  A  shower  of  stones  hurtled 
about  Wolf  as  he  came  back  a  third  time  to 
lure  these  dull  humans  into  following  him. 

One  pointed  rock  smote  the  collie's  shoulder, 
glancing,  cutting  it  to  the  bone.  A  shot  from 
the  policeman's  revolver  fanned  the  fur  of  his 
ruff  as  it  whizzed  past. 

Knowing  that  he  faced  death,  he  neverthe- 
less stood  his  ground,  not  troubling  to  dodge 
the  fusillade  of  stones,  but  continuing  to  run 
lakeward  and  then  trot  back,  whining  with  ex- 
citement. 

A  second  pistol-shot  flew  wide.  A  third 
grazed  the  dog's  hip.  From  all  directions  peo- 
ple were  running  toward  the  station.  A  man 
darted  into  a  house  next  door,  and  emerged, 
carrying  a  shotgun.  This  he  steadied  on  a 
veranda-rail  not  forty  feet  away  from  the 
leaping  dog,  and  made  ready  to  fire. 

It  was  then  the  train  from  New  York  came 
in,  and  momentarily  the  sport  of  "mad-dog" 
killing  was  abandoned,  while  the  crowd  scat- 
tered to  each  side  of  the  track. 

From  a  front  car  of  the  train   flu;  ]\ristress 
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and  the  Master  emerged  into  a  Bedlam  of 
noise  and  confusion. 

"Best  hide  in  the  station,  Ma'am !"  shouted 
the  telegraph  operator,  at  sight  of  the  Mis- 
tress. "There  is  a  mad  dog  loose  out  here ! 
He  's  chasing  folks  around,  and — " 

"Mad  dog !"  repeated  the  Mistress  in  high 
contempt.  "If  you  knew  anything  about  dogs, 
you  'd  know  mad  ones  never  'chase  folks 
around'  any  more  than  typhoid  patients  do. 
Then—" 

A  flash  of  tawny  light  beneath  the  station 
lamp,  a  scurrying  of  frightened  idlers,  a  final 
wasted  shot  from  the  policeman's  pistol,  as 
Wolf  dived  headlong  through  the  frightened 
crowd  toward  the  voice  he  heard  and  recog- 
nized. 

Up  to  the  Mistress  and  the  Master  galloped 


Wolf.  He  was  bleedi^ig,  his  eyes  were  blood- 
shot, his  fur  was  rumpled.  He  seized  the  as- 
tounded Master's  gloved  hand  lightly  between 
his  teeth  and  sought  to  pull  him  across  the 
tracks  and  toward  the  lake. 

The  Master  knew  dogs,  especially  he  knew 
Wolf,  and  without  a  word  he  suffered  him- 
self to  be  led.  The  Mistress  and  one  or  two 
inquisitive  men  followed. 

Presently,  Wolf  loosed  his  hold  on  the  Mas- 
ter's hand  and  ran  on  ahead,  darting  back 
every  few  moments  to  make  certain  he  was 
followed. 

"Heroism  —  cotisists  —  in  —  hanging — on — 
one — minute — longer,"  the  Boy  was  whisper 
ing  deliriously  to  himself  for  the  hundreth 
time  as  Wolf  pattered  up  to  him  in  triumph 
across  the  ice,  with  the  human  rescuers  a 
scant  ten  yards  behind! 
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By  MRS.  JOHN  T.  VAN  SANT 

Small  Polly  washed  her  children's  clothes  and  hung  them  in  t'lc   sun, 
And  Tubby  Spriggles'  goat  came  by  and  ate  them,  every  one. 

First  he  ate  a  button,  then  he  ate  a  string, 

And  then  he  made  a  meal  of  it  and  finished  everything. 

Every  frock  and  every  frill,  every  lacy  skirt. 

And  then  he  nipped  the  clothes-pins  off  and  had  them  for  dessert. 
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THE  SCAMPER  CHILDREN 

Bv  SEYMOUR  BARNARD 


On  evenings  when  the  wind  is  high, 
And  cloudy  billows  across  the  sky. 
Yoli  've  heard  a  patter  like  the  rain, 
And  buffets  on  your  window-pane: 

V 

You  did  n't  know  that  just  without 
The   Scamper  Children   played   about, 
And  beat  your  windows  as  they  sped. 
As  if  they  too  would  go  to  bed! 

The  Scamper  Children,  so  they  say. 
Are  boys  and  girls  who  kept  at  play. 
Who  'd  never,  never  leave  their  game 
And  come  within  when  bedtime  came. 

And  so  these  children,  every  one, 
Were  made  to  romp  and  made  to  run, 
Were  made  to  skip  and  made  to  hop. 
And  never  more  allowed  to  stop. 

And  when  for  months  they  had  to  roam 
Without  so  much  as  going  home. 
As  children  might,  in  such  a  fix, 
The  Scamper  Children  took  to  tricks. 


And  this  is  what  they  undertook : 

To  gain  a  home  by  hook  or,;  crook ! 

"We   'd  be   successful,   too,"   they 
cried, 

"If     all     the     Scamper     Children 
tried !" 

They    searched    among    them- 
selves and  got 

The  swiftest  runner  of  the  lot. 
And  sent  him,  fast  as  he  could 

go. 
To  Cuba,  Haiti.  Mexico, 


{ 


To  Isle  of  Man  and  Finisterre 

(There    're    Scamper    Children    everywhere) 

And  Cattegat  and   Skager-Rack 

To   bring  the   Scamper   Children   back. 


m'-'^l 


■  ^^j"^^ 


J 


"THE  SCAMPER  CHIL- 
DREN PLAYED  ABOUT. 
AND  BEAT  YOUR  WIN' 
OOWS     AS     THEY     sped" 


ai^i 
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All  in  the  space  of  blindman's-buff 

On  came  the  children,  sure  enough ! 

From  every  portion  of  the  world 

You  've  ever  heard  dt  fast  they  whirled. 

And  many  others  who  reside 
Upon  our  planet's  under  side 
Popped  through  the  earth,  a-hastening. 
Atop  each  newly  budding  thing. 

Around  a  cottage  near  the  town 
The  Scamper  Children  settled  down 
To  wait  the  signal  to  begin, 
Then,  all  together,  to  get  in. 

"I  'm  tired  of  staying  out,"  one  said; 
"Once  in  that  house,  I  '11  go  to  bed !" 
"And  as  for  me,"  replied  an  elf, 
"I  '11  search  along  the  pantry  shelf!" 

Ere  long  the  moaning  wind  of  night 
Began  to  shriek  with  all  its  might ; 
And  in  a  swirling,  driving  swarm, 
The  Scamper  Children  rode  the  storm. 

They  pounded  at  the  cottage  door. 
And  tugged  and  rattled  o'er  and  o'er; 
They  beat  the  house  on  every  side. 
And  swung  the  shutters  open  wide ; 


I    'Uh    SEARCH 
ALONG    THE    PANTRY    SHELF  !' 


They  shook  the  windows,  skipping  none. 
Till  some  one  found  an  open  one 
And  shouted  out  above  the  din 
For  all  to  follow  him  within. 


"ONCR   IN    THAT    HOUSE,    1    'lL 
CO    TO    BBd!" 


.ND   I?»    A    SWIRLING,    DRIVING    SWARM 
THE   SCAMPER    CHILDREN    UODE 
IHE    STOHM." 
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They  held   their   noses,   wiped   their  eye-,. 
And  sneezes  mingled  with   their  cries; 
They  coughed  and  choked  and  sneezed  again  : 
It  sounded  like  a  hurricane. 

Into    tiie   chimney-pot,    pell-mell, 
It    seems    that    when    the    children    fell. 
Some  one  within  the  cottage  wokr 
And   rose   to   give   the   fire   a  pok<.-. 

Then     up     and     out     the 

chimney-flue 

Poured  sparks  and  smoke 

— and  children,  too  ! 

^fc      Sucli     choking    fumes    on 

y^f  every  hand 

Y^\    Were  more  than  Scampv - 

5    J  Child    could    stand : 

fj!     X]T    1/    0  '  '  i   'if^   "'^"*^'  wheezing,  coughing. 
n-  ^''ilh^W  Winded,  burned,^ 


^—^^A^Ak^  J^   The    children    knew    not 
'"^^^*  how  they  turned, 

P>nt   skipped  and  jumped   till    it 

was  plain 
They  'd  reach  their  native  land 
again. 


AND    DOWN     INTO    THE 
CHIMNEY    PILED    EACH    EAGER. 
AGILE   SCAMPER   CHILD." 


i^i  V 


L 


And    there    the    Scamper    Ch'l- 

dren  roam, 
Without  a  place  to  call  a  home; 
Compelled  to  run,  compelled  to 

hop, 
And  never  more  allowed  to  stop. 


But  all  too  late,  for  w-ith  a  crash 
Down  came  the  open  window-sash ; 
Some  sleeper  wakened  by  the  blast. 
Arose  to  make  the  window  fast. 

Then  one,  the  brightest  of  the  lot. 
Descried  the  yawning  chimney-pot. 
And  down  into  the  chimney  piled 
Each  eager,  agile  Scamper  Child. 

First  one  by  one,  then  score  by  score, 
The  Scamper  Children  in  did  pour; 
It  was  a  mad,  unseemly  race 
To  gain  the  cottage  chimney-place. 

But  when  within  the  chimney-flue 
The  last  had  disappeared  from  view, 
Forthwith     was     heard     a     frightful 

noise, 
And    back    came    Scamper    Girls    and 

Bovs. 


~x 


SOME    ONE    WITHIN 
THE     COTTAGE     WOKE 
AND    ROS^    TO    GIVE     T  H  K 
\  FIRE    A    POKK." 


/^^ 


"\ 


\ 


■-'^'' 


\ 


^' 


M- 


^ 


'^ 


■■  -■^.  ^ 


V 


; 


<^ 


•THEN-    VF    AND    OUT    r^t 

CHIMNEY-FLVE    POURED 

SPARKS      AND      SMOKE-ASU 


CHILDREN, 


TOO  I 
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don't    care — I    think    it 
is   downright  mean   to 
send   a  boy  to  college 
the   way   the   Friendly 
Help  Society  does  it !"  Kathleen  de- 
clared. 

Her  mother  and  sister  and  the  Mar- 
tins' four  "paying  guests"  glanced  up 
from  their  excellent  Sunday  dinner  in 
mild  surprise.  It  had  been  Kathleen's 
turn  to  go  to  church  that  morning; 
since  the  Consolidated  had  failed  and 
"paying  guests"  had  taken  its  place 
in  paying  the  Martin  bills,  the  three  had  taken 
turns  in  going  to  church;  one  always,  some- 
times two,  stayed  home  to  prepare  dinner. 

"They  don't  give  him  one  single  penny  to 
spend,"  Kathleen  explained.  "I  was  talking 
to  Mrs.  Lloyd  about  it  after  church  this  morn- 
ing. They  're  going  to  have  a  boy  from  a 
farm  near  Clearwater  down  here  right  after 
Christmas  for  the  second  semester  at  Uni- 
versity." 

"You  mean  the  society  is  paying  all  his  ex- 
penses for  the  year?"  gentle  old  Mr.  Thompson 
asked. 


-^i/' 


spend.  I  asked  Mrs.  Lloyd  about  it, 
and  she  said  the  society  felt  it  was 
doing  enough  for  him." 

"I  should  think  they  were,"  Mrs. 
Martin  agreed.  "Surely  he  ought  to 
be  able  to  earn  his  own  spending- 
money." 

"When  could  he  earn  it?"  Kathleen 
demanded.  "When  he  's  working  all 
day  for  his  board  and  Saturday  nights 
for  his  books  and  they  say  the  dental 
students  have  simply  to  grind.  When 
is  he  going  to  have  time  to  earn  any 
spending  money?" 

"Cheer  up,  Kathleen,"  young  Mr.  Willis  ad- 
vised; "if  he  's  as  busy  as  all  that,  he  won't 
have  time  to  spend  any,  either." 

"Oh,  a  person  always  has  time  to  spend  a 
little."    Lois  came  to  her  sister's  support. 

"Of  course  they  have,"  said  Kathleen.  "I 
told  Mrs.  Lloyd  that  I  should  think  he  'd  need 
a  Httle  for — oh,  for  car-fare  and  ice-cream 
sodas  and  things  like'  that.  She  's  an  awfully 
unsympathetic  woman.  She  said  he  would 
board  right  near  the  campus  so  that  he  would 
not  have  to  take  the  cars,  and  that  she  did  n't 


'Not  exactly,"  Kathleen  said.  "They  pay  for      think   the   Friendly   Help   would   care   to   buy 


his  tuition  and  for  all  his  apparatus — he  's  go- 
ing to  take  dentistry,  and  that  costs  a  lot.  He  's 
very  smart,  they  say,  and  awfully  poor.  Mrs. 
Lloyd  heard  about  him  and  suggested  that  the 
society  do   something.      So   they   've   found   a 


ice-cream  sodas  for  him.    I  don't  care — I  think 
it  's  mean !" 

Kathleen  attacked  her  salad  with  sympa- 
thetic vigor,  and  the  four  boarders  considered 
the  case  of  the  dental  student.     Brusque,  busi- 


place  where  he  can  work  for  his  board,  take      nesslike  Miss  Dempsey  agreed  with  the  Friend- 


care  of  the  furnace  and  shovel  snow  and  every- 
thing. He  's  going  to  work  in  the  book-store 
Saturday  nights  to  pay  for  his  books.  But 
they  are  n't  giving  him  one  single  penny  to 


ly  Help  Society;  the  organization  was  doing 
quite  enough  for  him.  Tom  Willis  assured 
Kathleen  that  she  had  not  approached  the 
church  worker  right 
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"The  idea  of  mentioning  ice-cream  sodas  on 
a  day  like  this  !"  he  said.  "It  's  cold  enough 
for  him  to  freeze  his  own.  That  's  the  trouble, 
Kathleen ;  you  did  n't  choose  a  symbol  likely  to 
arouse  sympathy.  Why,  at  present,  I  can't 
shed  a  tear  over  a  person  who  might  have  to 
go  without  ice-cream  sodas  for  the  rest  of  his 
natural  life." 

Miss  Dunn,  the  pretty  little  domestic- 
science  teacher,  agreed  with  Kathleen. 

"I  think  they  ought  to  give  him  just  a  little 
money  to  do  what  he  likes  with,"  she  said.  "It 
hurts  a  young  man's  self-respect  not  to  have  a 
penny  in  his  pocket.  A  person  has  feelings, 
even  if  he  is  accepting  charity.  It  would  n't 
cost  much,  and  it  would  make  all  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world  in  his  feelings." 

Mr.  Thompson's  comment  was  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  practical  suggestion. 

"Why  don't  you  start  a  fund  yourself?"  he 
asked  Kathleen,  "and  send  it  to  the  young  man 
for  a  Christmas  present?  You  ought  to  be  able 
to  get  a  little  contribution  from  every  one  who 
feels  that  an  occasional  ice-cream  soda  in  life 
does  no  harm." 

Kathleen's  eyes  lighted  eagerly. 

"Would  n't  that  be  fun!  I  believe  I  will. 
How  long  is  it  till  Christmas?" 

"Over  three  weeks."  said  her  sister.  "Come 
on.  let  's !    I  '11  help." 

In  spite  of  being  two  years  the  older.  Lois 
usualy  "helped."  It  was  fifteen-year-old  Kath- 
leen who  saw  the  visions. 

"That  's  a  good  idea,"  Willis  agreed.  "Let 
the  Friendly  Help  pay  his  necessary  expenses ; 
you  get  the  dole  for  hyacinths  to  feed  his 
soul." 

"I  'm  not  joking,"  said  Kathleen,  eagerly.  "I 
really  want  to  do  it.  I  think  it  's  mean  to  help 
anybody  by  giving  them  what  they  need  and 
then  not  want  them  to  have  a  bit  of  fun  just 
because  you  're  helping  them.  Goodness 
knows  ever  since  the  Consolidated  failed  I  've 
always  had  whatever  I  could  sell  the  rags  and 
bottles  for  to  do  exactly  as  I  wanted  to  with, 
and  nobody  knows  how  many  times  it  's  just 
saved  my  social  position." 

"I  think  it  's  a  good  idea,  too,  Miss  Kath- 
leen," said  Mr.  Thompson.  "An^  as  it  was 
my  suggestion,  I  '11  start  the  fund  off  with 
five  dollars." 

"Five  dollars !"  Kathleen  gasped  at  such 
munificence. 

"If  I  had  five  dollars,"  said  Tom  Willis, 
solemnly,  "I  should  get  married." 

So  the  plan  was  started.  It  was  Lois's  turn 
to  bav*  ♦>»•  "fa^  ff>oo#v"  «Bd  «h*  gav*  i»  alt 


with  a  recklessness  which  left  her  social  posi- 
tion endangered  for  weeks.  Miss  Dempsey. 
although  officially  disapproving  of  everything 
connected  with  Christmas  presents  and  with 
this  scheme  in  particular,  drew  Kathleen  aside 
one  evening  and  gave  her  three  dollars. 

"I  never  was  paid  for  overtime  work  be- 
fore," she  said.  "And  I  was  just  thinking 
that  it  would  n't  be  right  for  that  young  man 
to  be  in  town  all  winter  and  not  hear  any  good 
music.  If  he  gets  a  gallery  seat,  he  can 
hear  six  symphony  concerts  with  this." 

"Oh,   thank  you  so  much!"   said   Kathleen 
And   her    shining   eyes    made    Miss    Dempsey 
feel  so  much  like  a  philanthropist  that  she  was 
exceptionally  pleasant  all  the  evening. 

"Well,  how  's  the  Ice-cream-soda  Fund 
coming  on?"  Tom  Willis  inquired  at  dinner  a 
few  night  later. 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Miss  Dunn,  "that 
I  've  got  a  dollar  for  it.  A  girl  borrowed  a 
dollar  from  me  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  'd  for- 
gotten all  about  it.  She  returned  it  to-day, 
and  I  happened  to  think  about  the  class  dance. 
The  Dents  always  have  one  in  February,  and 
a  man  would  feel  awfully  out  of  it  if  he  could 
not  go.     I  think  the  tickets  are  just  a  dollar.'" 

"I  lent  a  fellow  five  dollars  a  long  time  ago," 
said  Tom  Willis,  "and  if  he  ever  pays  that 
back,  you  can  have  it  for  the  fund.  Oh,  don't 
look  so  pleased,  Kathleen;  I  know  the  fellow." 

But  it  was  the  very  next  day  that  he  came 
home  from  the  newspaper  office  early  and 
hunted    up    Kathleen    with    a    sheepish    grin. 

"Here  's  your  five,"  he  said.  "  I  was  sim- 
ply knocked  out.  That  fellow  never  paid 
back  any  money  before  in  his  life.  Every- 
body was  joshing  me  for  being  easy  and  lend- 
ing to  him." 

As  Kathleen  tucked  the  bill  away  in  the 
cigar-box  that  held  the  Ice-cream-soda  Fund, 
Willis  made  a  suggestion. 

"If  you  write  any  letter  when  you  send  this 
present,"  he- said,  "tell  the  boy  to  hang  on  to 
this  five  and  any  more  he  can,  and,  if  he  gets 
a  chance  to  join  a  professional  society,  to  do  it. 
I  was  pretty  hard  up  when  I  was  in  college, 
and  I  passed  up  a  department  'frat'  because  1 
did  n't  feel  I  ought  to  spend  the  initiation  fee- 
I  've  always  regretted  it." 

But  as  Christmas  drew  nearer,  the  fund, 
that  had  started  at  so  brisk  a  pace,  began  to 
limp.  Santa  Claus  appeared  in  half  a  dozen 
different  store-windows;  the  shopping  aisle« 
were  gay  with  green  and  flaming  poinsettias; 
the  old  market  on  First  Avenue  North  became 
a    {or«»t    of    apiev-^ragrant    «vergr***'-'^»««; 


\ 
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everybody  became  intent  upon  his  own  Christ- 
mas. Katlileen  canvassed  briskly  among  her 
high-school  friends,  but  their  gifts,  when 
they  came  at  all,  were  in  nickels  and  dimes. 
A  week  before  Christmas,  ^Nlrs.  INIartin  came 
home  from  the  church,  smiling.  She  had  taken 
a  satchel  of  half-worn  clothes  to  send  to  a 
poor  family,  and  on  the  way  back  she  had 
found  a  dollar  bill  lying  in  the  snow  right  on 
Xicollet  Avenue. 

"I  suppose  everybody  has  his  pet  extrava- 
gance," she  said,  as  she  gave  Kathleen  the 
money,  "and  the  theater  is  mine.  I  can't  re- 
member a  time  when  I  would  n't  gladly  give 
up  my  dinner  to  see  a  good  play.  You  tell  the 
young  man  that  I  want  him  to  see  the  best 
thing  that  comes  to  the  city  this  winter  witli 
this   dollar." 

"I  wish  I  could  give  something,  myself," 
said  Kathleen.  "Everybody  's  helped  but  me. 
And  nobody  wants  to  do  it  any  more  than  I  do. 
I  simply  hav6  n't  any  money.  I  never  lent  any- 
body any,  so  they  can't  return  it;  and  I  can't 
imagine  ever  finding  a  penny.  I  'd  spent  all 
I  had  on  Christmas  presents  before  we  thought 
of  this  plan,  and  there  won't  be  any  more  rag 
money  for  a  month." 

"Never  mind.  Miss  Kathleen,"  said  the 
white-haired  boarder,  "you  gave  the  spirit  to 
the  fund.  That  is  the  most  valuable  gift  of  all." 
But  Kathleen  was  not  satisfied.  And  the 
very  next  day  she  had  her  chance  to  do  her 
share. 

"A  letter  from  Uncle  Will,"  Lois  called. 
As    Kathleen    opened    it,    a    check    for    ten 
dollars  fluttered  out. 

;,-    "We  have  n't  forgotten  how  kind  you  were 

to  Aunt  Hattie  last  summer,"  she  read,  "aufl 

we  want  you  to  buy  yourself  whatever  you  like 

I>est  for  your  Christmas  present." 

,  "Oh,   Kathleen  !"    Lois's   voice  was   all   un- 

vi  selfish  pleasure   in  her   sister's   good   fortune; 

:iv';  you  can  get  your  pearls !" 
^;   Kathleen's  "pearls"  had  been  a  family  joke 
for.  a  year.     There  was  a  very  pretty  string 
of  imitations  in  a  jeweler's  window,  and  every 

r.^ime   Katlileen    passed,    she    stopped   to   gaze 
longingly  at  it.     She  had  declared  that  if  she 

■  were  ever  suddenly  rich,  the  necklace  was  the 
•first  thing  she  would  buy.  So,  early  that  after- 
noon, she  and  Lois  set  off  for  the  jeweler's. 
■.■•:'''It  seems  terribly  funny  to  be  getting  any- 
thing I  've  wanted  so  bad,"  Kathleen  said.  "Of 
course,  I  've  never  dreamed  of  really  having 
them,  but  I  go  blocks  out  of  my  way  just  to 
l.iok  at  them.  There  is  a  string  of  real  ones 
in    JJiui.son's    window,    p.n\    I    was    looking   .'it 


them  the  other  day,  and  it  really  seemed  to 
me  as  though  they  did  n't  look  half  so  rich 
as  the  imitation.  I  guess  I  'm  prejudiced,  just 
as  a  mother  is  about  her  own  baby.  I  've 
wanted  this  ])articular  string  for  so  long  and 
so  hard  that  I  just  feel  attached  to  it." 

She  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  musing 
over  her  good  fortune. 

"I  suppose  it  's  awfully  silly  to  get  them," 
she  said,  "there  are  so  many  things  I  need 
more.  I  could  get  some  new  shoes,  and — 
But  somehow — it  's  funny,  Lois — I  need  the 
shoes  in  a  worldly  way,  but  I  want  the  pearls 
in  a — a  simply  unearthly  way.  Of  course,  it 
could  n't  really,  but  I  feel  as  though  just  hav- 
ing them  would  make  me  happy." 

"I  know,"  said  Lois,  sympathetically.  "Just 
the  way  Mr.  Willis  is  always  joking  about  the 
Ice-cream-soda  Fund,  calling  it  'hyacinths  to 
feed  thy  soul.'  " 

"Yes,"  said  Kathleen,  "just  like  the  Ice- 
cream-soda  Fund." 

Her  voice  was  suddenly  uneasy,  and  she 
walked  along  in  silence  for  two  blocks.  Out- 
side the  jeweler's  window,  she  paused  to  look 
at  the  string  hungrily. 

"Is  n't  it  lovely,  Lois?"  she  asked.  "Just 
look  at  the  lavender  lights — and  the  rose  and 
gold — " 

"In  the  core  of  one  pearl,  all  the  shade  and 
the  shine  of  the  sea !"  Lois  quoted. 

"I  don't  care  if  it  is  a  silly  notion,"  Kathleen 
declared,  "I  never  saw  a  real  pearl  that  had 
half  such   lovely  colors  in  it." 

The  two  girls  went  into  the  store,  and  the 
friendly  clerk  laid  the  string  on  a  white  satin 
cushion  before  them.  Kathleen  lifted  the  beads 
lovingly  and  let  them  trickle  through  her 
fingers. 

"Yes,"  said  the  clerk,  "ten  dollars.  And  a 
i)argain,  too." 

Kathleen  held  the  string  around  her  neck 
and  looked  at  the  pearls  in  the  mirror.  To  her 
admiring  eyes,  they  lent  a  touch  of  unreal 
beauty  to  her  rough  tweed  school-coat.  But 
she  laid  them  back  on  the  white  satin  cushion. 

"I  guess  I  '11 — I  '11  think  it  over,"  she  said. 

"What  on  earth  did  you  want  to  think  it 
over  for?"  Lois  asked,  as  soon  as  they  were 
on  the  snowy  street  again.  Kathleen  turned 
to  her  sister  almost  tearfully. 

"Lois,"  she  said,  "I  'm  afraid  I  ought  to 
give  that  money  to  the  student." 

"To  the  Ice-cream-soda  Fund?"  Lois  asked 
incredulously. 

Kathleen  nodded,  looking  back  at  the  pearls, 
which  the  clerk  was  replacing  in  the  window. 
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"Well.  I  think."  .said  Lois,  frankly,  "that 
\ou  must  be  stark  raving  crazy !  What  on 
earth—" 

"I  had  forgotten  all  about  him  till  you  said 
that  about  hyacinths.  I  've  been  thinking 
about  him  for  days — Lois,  he  is  n't  going  to 
have  any  decent  clothes,  coming  from  a  poor 
farm  like  that.  \\'ill  you  ever  forget  the  way 
that  funny  little  freshman  at  High  School 
looked?  Don't  you  remember,  the  one  who 
came  from  somewhere  up  north  and  wore  that 
awful,  tight  suit?" 

"The  one  the  boys  called  String  Bean?" 

"And  that  they  all  made  so  much  fun  of 
and  the  girls  laughed  at  and  I  found  down- 
stairs in  the  furnace-room  crying!  I  '11  tell 
you,  when  a  boy  fifteen  years  old  cries,  he  feels 
terribly.  I  '11  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live. 
If  this  young  man  should  have  to  go  through 
that  and  I  could  stop  it  by  going  without  my 
pearls — " 

"Oh,  Kathie !  I  think  that  would  be  silly. 
You  've  wanted  those  pearls  for  a  year — you 
don't  even  know  he  '11  be  shabby — "' 

"Oh,  yes,  I  do,"  said  Kathleen,  forlornly. 
"I  'm  as  sure  of  it  as  though  I  'd  seen  him. 
And  I  "m  afraid  I  '11  never  get  any  pleasure 
out  of  the  pearls ;  every  time  I  look  at  them 
I  '11  think  about  that  freshman  crying  in  the 
furnace-room.  It  is  terrible  to  be  queer  and 
laughed  at,  and — " 

"Well,  I  must  say  I  think  you  're  queer," 
said  Lois,  unsympathetically. 

She  did  not  have  Kathleen's  flaming  imag- 
ination. To  her,  this  unknown  student  was 
the  object  of  a  w^orthy,  mildly  amusing  char- 
ity ;  to  Kathleen,  he  was  a  flesh-and-blood  boy, 
shy,  shabby,  coming  alone  and  friendless  to 
a  strange  city. 

Twice  the  next  day,  she  passed  the  jeweler's 
shop  and  stood  looking  at  the  pearl  necklace. 
That  evening,  at  dinner,  she  announced  that 
she  was  adding  her  ten  dollars  to  the  Ice- 
cream-soda Fund.  A  chorus  of  protest  went 
up  around  the  table.  All  of  the  family  knew 
of  Kathleen's  "pearls" ;  her  enthusiasms  were 
never  of  the  kind  that  could  be  hidden  under 
a  bushel.  Miss  Dempsey  even  begged  Mrs. 
Martin  to  insist  upon  the  child's  bu>dng  the 
ornament. 

"I  passed  hpr  this  afternoon  looking  at  those 
beads,  and  she  looked  like  a  hungry  boy  out- 
side a  bakery." 

But  Mrs.  Martin  decided  that  Kathleen 
might  spend  her  gift  as  she  chose. 

Four  days  before  Christmas,  the  fund  was 
added   up.      The   total    was   twenty-eight    dol- 


lars and  seventy-five  cents.  Mrs.  Thompson 
added  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  to  make  it  even 
thirty.  After  some  discussion,  it  was  decided 
to  make  the  gift  "From  Unknown  Friends." 

"He  '11  know  then  that  it  does  n't  come  from 
the  Friendly  Help  Society,"  said  Mrs.  Martin, 


SHE    STOPPED    10    G.VZE   LOXGIXGLV   .\I    II." 

"and  he  won't  feel  that  he  must  account  to 
them  for  what  he  does  with  it" 

"I  told  Mrs.  Lloyd  we  were  sending  it," 
said  Kathleen,  "and  she  thought  it  was  fine. 
She  is  as  sympathetic  as  anybody  when  it  's 
somebody  else's  money." 

Miss    Dunn    left,    to    spend    the    Christmas 


\ 
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holidays  at  home;  Mr,  Willis  lived  too  far 
away  to  go  home;  and  Miss  Dempsey  and  Mr. 
Thompson  had  no  homes,  or,  as  gentle,  cour- 
teous Mr.  Thompson  put  it,  "no  other  home." 

The  next  evening  at  dinner  they  decided 
that  the  gift  must  have  reached  its  destination. 
They  had  great  fun  conjecturing  about  what 
the  student  must  have  thought. 

"I  noticed  by  the  paper  to-night,"  IMrs.  Mar- 
tin said,  "that  David  Warfield  is  to  be  here 
some  time  in  February.  I  do  hope  he  will  go 
to  see  him." 

"And  Kreisler  is  to  play  at  one  of  the  Sym- 
phonies later  in  the  spring,"  said  Miss  Demp- 
sey. "If  he  only  looks  ahead  and  saves  enough 
to  go  at  that  time !" 

There  was  a  little  silence,  then  Tom  Willis 
glanced  up  from  his  coffee. 

"A  kid  brother  of  a  chap  I  know  has  just 
been  pledged  to  the  best  dental  society  here, 
and  I  'm  going  to  have  him  look  out  for  this 
fellow.  They  go  in  strong  for  brains,  so  they 
keep  their  fees  mighty  low.  He  ought  to  bfe 
able  to  manage  it  if  he  gets  a  chance  to  join." 

So  they  all  planned  for  the  unknown  boy 
on  the  Clearwater  farm,  wishing  for  him  the 
particular  happinesses  they  held  most  dear. 

"I  stood  outside  that  new  haberdasher's  on 
my  way  home  from  school  till  I  almost  froze 
my  face,"  Kathleen  confessed  to  her  sister 
later,  as  they  were  undressing.  "They  are 
advertising  after-holiday  sales,  and  it  is  just 
surprising  what  nice-looking  clothes  you  can 
get  very  cheap.  I  got  so  excited  planning  out 
just  what  things  he  '11  have  that  won't  look 
so  bad  and  what  he  '11  have  to  get  new. 
People  talk  about  its  being  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,  but  they  never  say  how 
much  fun  it  is.  Why,  I  went  past  the  jeweler's 
right  afterward  and  saw  my  pearls,  and  they 
looked  so  different  to  me !  I  was  thinking 
about  that  poor  little  freshman  in  the  furnace- 
room  and  about  how  spiffly  our  boy  will  look, 
and,  do  you  know,  when  I  looked  at  those 
pearls  they  had  lost  all  their — their  unearthly 
look.  I  just  stared  at  them,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  'Why,  you  're  nothing  but  a  string  of 
beads,   after   all!'" 

The  day  before  Christmas  was  Sunday  and 
Kathleen's  turn  to  go  to  church.  She  came 
home,  her  eyes  shining. 

"I  have  a  letter,"  she  announced  'breath- 
lessly, "from  our  student.  He  sent  it  in  care 
of  Mrs.  Lloyd.  He  noticed  the  Minneapolis 
postmark  and  knew  we  must  have  heard  of 
him  through  her.  I  have  n't  opened  it  at  all; 
T    waited    so   we    could   all    hear   it   toeether." 


There  was  an  interested  silence  as  Kathleen 
tore  open  the  envelop,  and  read: 
Dear  Unknown  Friends : 

I  'm  not  going  to  try  to  find  out  who  you  arc, 
because  I  know  from  the  way  you  sent  your  present 
that  you  would  n't  want  me  to.  But  I  should  like 
to  have  you  know  how  glad  I  am  to  get  it.  It  is 
the  only  money  I  ever  had  in  my  life  that  I  have  n't 
had  to  do  some  definite  thing  with,  and  I  am — 
I  am — 

Kathleen  stopped  to  turn  the  page,  looked 
eagerly  down  the  next  sheet.  Suddenly,  her 
glance  paused;  she  read  over  a  line  incredu- 
lously.    Her  eyes  and  mouth  opened  wide. 

"What  do  you  think,"  she  demanded  in  an 
awful  voice,  "he  has  bought  with  our  money?" 

All  at  the  table  leaned  forward  in  breathless 
interest. 

"An  engagement  ring !" 

There  was  a  moment  of  stupefied  silence, 
then  the  whole  family  went  off  into  a  gale  of 
laughter.  It  was  too  unexpected,  too  gro- 
tesque, to  be  met  in  any  other  way.  Even  Miss 
Dempsey  laughed  till  she  had  to  wipe  the  tears 
away  from  her  glasses. 

"Well,  I  must  say  that  he  's  in  a  fine  posi- 
tion to  be  engaged  !"  she  said. 

"An  engagement  ring !"  gasped  Tom  Willis. 
Oh,  my  grandmother !  It  's  lucky  we  did  n't 
send  him  forty  dollars,  or  he  'd  have  set  him- 
self up  in  housekeeping.  An  engagement  ring  ! 
Holy  smoke!" 

In  the  hilarity,  nobody  noticed  Kathleen. 
Her  eyes  were  fairly  blazing  with  anger. 

"I  don't  see  hozv  you  can  laugh  about  it," 
she  said,  "after  the  way  we  planned  and 
scrimped  and  worried  to  get  that  money.  And 
then  to  have  him  just  waste  it  like  that !  I 
don't  think  it  's  a  bit  funny." 

"Well,  he  's  missing  an   important  part  of 
education    in    not    hearing    any    good    music. 
That  's  true  enOugh,"  said  Miss  Dempsey. 

"He  won't  think  it  's  so  all-fired  funny," 
Tom  Willis  agreed,  "when  he  begins  to  need 
the  money.  Now  a  department  'frat'  would 
have  made  a  lot  of  difference  to  him." 

"Now  he  '11  go  around  as  seedy-looking  as 
that  freshman  boy,"  said  Kathleen,  "and  with 
the  after-holiday  sales,  he  could  have — I  had 
it  all  planned  out  for  him.  I  don't  care,  I 
think  it  's  horrid !  And  when  I  think  that  I 
gave  up  my  p-pearls  so  that  some  girl  I  never 
even  heard  of  could  have  a  r-r-ring — " 

Kathleen  was  tired  and  excited,  and,  to  her 
disgust,  her  voice  choked  and  a  tear  trickled 
down  the  side  of  her  nose. 

She  tried  to  put  her  ffrievance  out:  oi  h*"- 
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mind  and  throw  herself  into  die  preparations 
for  the  tree  they  were  to  have  in  the  evening, 
hut  all  through  the  afternoon  she  was  con- 
scious of  a  miserable  undercurrent  of  hurt.  She 
felt  cheated,  as  though  her  gift  had  been  flung 
back  with  a  sneer. 

She   forgot  the   student   altogether,   though, 
when  dusk  fell,  sweet  and  gray  with  all  the 


but  it  was  gone.  This  was  the  nearest  like 
it  tliat  they  had,  and — " 

"Oh,  it  's  simply  beautiful !" 

Kathleen  let  the  white  beads  drip  through 
her  fingers,  devouring  them  with  her  eyes,  and 
Miss  Denipsey  decided  that  there  might  be 
something  in  the  custom  of  Christmas  giving, 
after  all. 


"  'l    SNAKED   THIS   OFF    TliK    TREE    WHEN    I    SAW    HOW    POPULAR    MY    CHOICE    HAD    BEEN,'     HE    SAId" 


mystery  of  Christmas  eve.  Mr.  Thompson 
had  insisted  that  the  family  must  have  a 
Christmas-tree,  and  Tom  Willis  had  appeared 
with  it  over  his  shoulder  the  night  before.  It 
stood  in  a  shadowy  corner  o£  the  library, 
glistening  with  fairy  tinsel,  twinkling  with 
stars  of  candle-light.  Tom  Willis  did  the  hon- 
ors, and  never  was  a  Santa  Claus  ready  with 
jollier,  funnier  quips  and  cracks.  The  very 
first  package  he  took  from  the  tree  was  "For 
Kathleen,  with  best  wishes  from  Miss  Demp- 
sey." 

"Why,  you  said  you  did  n't  believe  in  Christ- 
mas  presents !" 

"I  don't,"  said  Miss  Dempsey,  her  lips 
twitching  with  amusement,  "but  I  thought  that 
in   this   particular   case — " 

It  was  a  long,  slim  box,  and  Kathleen  opened 
it  eagerly.  Lying  in  a  nest  of  cotton  was  a 
string  of  pearl  beads. 

"It  is  n't  the  string  you,  wanted;"  Miss 
Dem2sey  said;   "I  went  down  the  first  thing, 


The  third  package  was  for  Kathleen  from 
Mr.  Thompson.  The  box  was  from  Hudson's, 
and  with  a  queer  little  feeling  of  premonition, 
Kathleen  lifted  the  cover.  On  the  satin  pad- 
ding was  a  string  of  pearl  beads,  its  tiny  clasp 
set  with  brilliants  winking  in  the  candle- 
light. .  _  . 

"I  'm  sorry  my  gift  is  a  duplicate,"  he  said, 
"but  I  did  want  you  to  have  your  pearls — " 

"Oh,  they  're  beautiful!"  said  Kathleen, 
"and  they  're  different  lengths.  Oh,  I  love 
them  both  !" 

When  all  the  other  presents  had  been  given 
out,  the  last  package  of  all  was  for  Kathleen — 
"With  love  from  Mother  and  Lois."  It  was 
the  string  of  pearl  beads  she  had  so  often 
gazed  at  hungrily  in  the  jeweler's  window. 

"With  love  from  Mother  and  Lois." 

Kathleen  knew  how  large  ten  dollars  seemed 
right  now.  "With  love  from  Mother  and  Lois." 
Instead  of  the  gleaming  white  beads,  she  was 
seeing    Lois's    shabby    gloves,    the    made-over 
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waist  she  would  wear  instead  of  a  new  one : 
she  saw  her  mother  sewing  late  in  the  evening, 
walking  home  from  market  to  save  car-fare. 
Her  throat  tightened  with  a  sudden  choking 
ache.  The  gleaming  pearl  beads  stood  for  all 
the  scrimping,  the  planning,  the  saving;  they 
were  the  royal,  reckless  extravagance  of  love. 

Kathleen  touched  the  string  with  a  tender- 
ness that  was  reverent ;  mysteriously,  all  the 
"unearthly"  beauty  of  the  pearls  had  come 
back,  the  lights  lavender,  rose,  and  gold,  soft 
yet  bright,  brighter  because  she  saw  them 
through  hot.  blurring  tears. 

An  hour  later,  Tom  Willis  found  her  sitting 
alone  at  the  front  window.  The  room  was 
dark,  but  the  light  from  the  street  lamp  outside 
shone  on  three  strings  of  pearl  beads  glistening 
in  her  lap.     Her  voice  was  still  husky. 

"All  my  life,"  she  said  solemnly,  "I  've  heard 
people  say  that  the  spirit  of  a  gift  is  what 
counts,  but  somehow,  I  never  understood  be- 
fore just  what  the  spirit  of  a  gift  could  be — " 

"You  mean  that  you  don't  mind  if  you  have 
got  three  presents  almost  exactlv  alike?" 

"Mind?     Why—" 

With  a  sheepish  grin.  Tom  \\'illis  pulled  a 
long,  slim  box  out  of  his  pocket. 

"1  snaked  this  oft"  the  tree  when  I  saw  how 
popular  my  choice  had  been,"  he  said.  "It 
is  n't  as  good  a  string  as  those  others.  I 
could  n't  raise  ten  dollars  to  keep  from  being 
shot  at  sunrise,  but — but — "     All  his  gay  ease 


of  manner  had  left  him  ;  he  shuffled  awkwardly. 
"I  don't  imagine  the  clasp  is  eighteen  carat." 
he  said,  "but.  believe  me,  the  spirit  is." 

After  a  bit,  Kathleen  dried  her  eyes  reso- 
lutely. 

"Mr.  Thompson  and  Miss  Dempsey  said 
they  would  n't  feel  a  particle  hurt  if  I  should 
give  one  of  their  strings  to  Lois,"  she  said. 
"She  likes  pearls  almost  as  well  as  I  do — sht- 
just  does  n't  talk  so  much  about  it.  But  I  'n 
going  to  keep  this  string  and  the  one  from 
Mother  and  Lois  as  long  as  I  live.  They  're — 
they  're—" 

Her  voice  threatened  to  become  husky  again, 
but  she  cleared  her  throat  resolutely. 

"And  I  've  been  thinking  about  the  student. 
I  don't  care  if  he  did  buy  the  ring — there  ! 
We  gave  him  the  money  as  a  gift,  but  it  was 
just  Hke  the  Friendly  Help  Society — each  one 
of  us  had  some  special  thing  in  mind.  Miss 
Dempsey,  music;  you,  the  society;  me,  his 
clothes — " 

Tom  Willis  grinned. 

"We  gave  him  the  money  for  ice-cream 
sodas,"  he  said,  "and  we  wanted  him  to  eat 
ice-cream  sodas  if  he  choked  to  death  on  them." 

"Probably  he  won't  mind  going  shabby  a 
bit.  am-  more  than  Mother  and  Lois  minded — "' 
Kathleen  had  to  stop  to  clear  her  throat  again. 
"It  seems  as  though  the  spirit  is  being  kind  of 
— kind  of  passed  on.  does  n't  it?  He  must 
have    had    a    happy    time    buying    that    ring!" 
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With  a  "Rooty-toot-toot!"  and  a  "Rooty-toot-toot!" 

Bennie  is  playing  his  little  tin  flute; 

And  with  "Rumpy-tum-tum  !"  and  a  "Rnmpy-tum-tnm  !" 

Jamie  is  beating  his  wonderful  drum; 

And  out  on  the  porch,  with  a  number  of  mates. 

Susie  is  trying  her  new  roller-skates ; 

So  while  there  's  good  will,  without  any  surcease. 

It  strikes  me  that  somewhere  we  've  mislaid  the  peace  I 

Edwix  L.  Sabix. 
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BOY  SCOUTS  OF  THE  iNORTH 

By  SAMUE].  SCOVILLE,  JR. 

Author  of  "Boy  Scouts  in  the  Wilderness" 

SYNOPSIS    OF   THE    FIRST  INSTALMENT. 

jiM  DONEGAN,  the  lumber-king,  shows  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Cornwall  his  wonderful  collection  ot  gems.  Ht 
has  the  famous  black  diamond  of  Captain  Kidd  and  a  number  of  other  remarkable  stones.  His  spe- 
cialty is  pearls.  He  tells  the  Scouts  that  a  blue  pearl  the  size  of  a  certain  pink  pearl  wich  he  owns  would 
be  worth  $50,000  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  pay  that  sum  for  such  a  pearl,  but  that  no  such  pearl  has 
ever  existed.  Joe  Couteau,  the  Indian  boy,  contradicts  him  and  tells  him  of  the  strange  island  he  once, 
when  a  little  boy,  visited  with  his  uncle,  the  Shuman,  or  Medicine-Man,  of  his  tribe.  There  his  uncle 
found  a  great  blue  pearl  in  a  strange  stream  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the  hunting-ground  of  one  of 
the  great  brown  bears,  the  largest  carnivorous  animal  ever  known.  Joe  is  sure  that  he  can  find  his  wa}.' 
hack  to  his  tribe  and  can  go  again  to  the  island.  The  lumber-king  agrees,  if  Joe  and  his  friend  Will  Bright 
will  make  the  trip,  to  finance  it.  Old  Jud  Adams,  who  has  trapped  all  through  that  region,  hears  of  the 
plan  and  insits  on  going  along.  Another  boy  is  needed  to  make  up  the  party,  and  Will  and  Joe  agree  to 
choose  the  one  who  shows  most  sand  and  sense  in  the  great  Interscholastic  Games  in  which  Cornwall  is 
to  compete. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE   MILE  RUN 

At  last  the  day  of  the  games  dawned,  as  days 
have  had  a  habit  of  doing  for  several  years 
back.  The  whole  school  gathered  at  the  sta- 
tion to  go  with  their  team  to  the  college  town 
where  the  games  were  to  be  held.  There  was 
Mike,  wearing  a  wonderful  new  Panama,  os- 
tentatiously cheerful  and  full  of  good  stories 
and  funny  jokes,  as  always  before  a  competi- 
tion. Mr.  Sanford  was  there  in  white  flannels, 
and  Pop  Smith,  the  pop-corn  man,  a  little 
old  man  with  a  long  white  beard  who  looked 
like  a  gnome  and  who  claimed  to  be  the  offi- 
cial mascot  of  the  Cornwall  team.  Besides 
these  there  were  several  thousand  rooters — at 
least,  they  sounded  like  several  thousand. 
Probably,  if  counted  by  numbers  and  not  by 
noise,  they  would  total  fifty.  Just  as  the  train 
was  about  to  start,  there  was  a  volley  of  toots, 
and  down  the  road  whirled  a  red  racer,  out 
of  which  tumbled  old  Jim  Donegan  and  Jud 
.A.dams. 

"I  'm  here  to  see  fair  play,"  rumbled  the 
lumljer-kiiig. 

"Yep,"  piped  up  old  Jud,  to  Mike,  "I  'm 
comin'  ton,  in  case  any  of  them  kids  give  out 
.".nd  you  need  a  real  runner." 

Every  seat  in  the  vast  grand  stand  which 
surrounded  the  college  athletic  field  was  filled 
with  rooters  from  the  different  schools  belong- 
ing to  tlie  association.  As  Cornv^all  High 
marched  on  down  to  their  seats,  there  was  a 
tumult  of  shouts  and  laugliter  from  thousands 
of  boys  and  girls  wearing  other  school  colors. 

"Now  we  can  start,"  howled  one  cheer-lead- 
er through  a  megaphone.  "The  Backwoods- 
men are  here  I" 


"Three  cheers  for  the  Also-Rans !"  yelled 
another. 

"Rah!  Rah!  Rah!  for  the  Tail-Enders !" 
came  from  across  the  field. 

"You  just  wait  a  bit,  you  fellows  over 
there !"  bellowed  Jim  Donegan,  with  his  face 
redder  than  his  tie,  which  was  saying  a  good 
deal.  "We  '11  show  you  some  surprises  to-day." 

"Don't  talk  back  to  them,"  suggested  the 
principal ;  you  '11  only  make  them  worse." 

"They  can't  be  any  worse  !"  howled  old  Jim. 
"I  like  to  talk  back  to  'em." 

In  the  stillness  of  the  dressing-rooms  the 
Cornwall  team  missed  all  this.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  the  smell  of  raw  alcohol,  with 
which  brawny  rubbers  massaged  the  muscles 
on  which  so  much  depended  that  day.  Wor- 
ried trainers  and  troubled  captains  passed  back 
and  forth  whisi)cring  last  words  of  advice  and 
warning.  Here  and  there  could  be  caught 
glimpses  of  boy  athletes,  all  looking  a  little 
white  and  drawn.  Some  chewed  gum,  others 
wore  a  fixed  smile.  Some  yawned  continu- 
ally, and  some  shivered  as  if  with  a  chill  as 
the  strain  of  the  weary  waiting  affected  each 
one  of  them. 

Old  Mike  wasted  very  little  time  in  making 
speeches. 

"Lie  down,  you  fellows ;  keep  off  your  feet 
and  take  things  easy,"  he  counseled.  "You 
all  feel  nervous  and  scared  and  vmcomfort- 
able  and  as  if  you  can't  run  worth  a  cent. 
That  's  the  way  you  ought  to  feel  before  a 
race.  I  handled  Owen  the  day  he  first  ran 
imder  even  time  in  the  hundred.  Just  before 
the  final  heat  he  could  n't  talk,  his  teeth  chat- 
tered so;  but  he  went  out  and  beat  the  pick  of 
the  world.  Charlie  Kilpatrick  could  n't  eat 
for  two  days  before  the  international   games 
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between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
at  Manhattan  Field  in  1895.  I  had  to  threaten 
to  lick  him  to  keep  him  from  starvin'  to  death ; 
yet  he  went  out  and  beat  the  other  side  all  to 
death  and  broke  the  world's  record  in  the  half- 
mile.  You  chaps  ain't  anything  to  look  at,  a 
homelier  bunch  I  never  saw,"  went  on  the  old 
man,  "but — you  're  fit  to  run  for  your  lives 
and  you  're  going  to  clean  up  these  city  fel- 
lows to-day." 

So  he  went  on,  beguiling  the  time  with  many 
an  athletic  story,  jollying,  joking,  encourag- 
ing, until  his  team  were  as  comfortable  as 
could  be  expected.  Suddenly  a  shrill  whistle 
blew  outside.  Then  a  leather-voiced  an- 
nouncer bellowed  through  a  megaphone  at  the 
door  of  the  training-house.  "All  out  for  the 
first  heat  of  the  hundred  !" 

Boots  Lockwood  was  the  only  sprinter  in 
the  school  who  had  shown  enough  speed  to  be 
entered  in  the  dashes.  He  was  a  long,  gawky, 
awkward  boy  with  a  comical  freckled  face  and 
always  joking.  Only  Alike,  that  judge  of  boys 
and  men,  knew  what  fire  and  force  were  hid- 
den in  that  awkward  body. 

"Don't  hurry,"  he  said  craftily.  "It  '11  be 
five  minutes  at  least  before  they  're  ready  for 
this  heat.  Let  the  rest  of  'em  worry  out  on 
the  track  awhile." 

Then  Sid,  the  rubber,  slapped  a  big  handful 
of  raw  alcohol  on  Boots's  sinewy  back  and  sup- 
pled up  his  lithe  muscles  with  a  final  rub- 
down.  Thrilling  all  over  with  tlie  cold  tingle 
of  the  alcohol,  Boots  laced  on  his  spiked  shoes, 
and,  gripping  his  new  corks,  trotted  out  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  entries  on  the  long  straight- 
away, where  the  dash  was  to  be  run.  The  rest 
of  the  waiting  team  shouted  encouragement 
to  him. 

"Go  to  it,  old  scout !"  yelled  Captain  Bright, 
from  his  corner. 

"Eat  'em  up.  Boots !"  squealed  Bill  Darby, 
who  was  in  the  half. 

"Show  m^e  how  to  do  it,"  urged  Ted  Bacon, 
who  was  in  the  next  event — the  quarter-mile. 

Quite  different  were  the  remarks  that  greet- 
ed him  on  the  track,  where  the  contestants 
were  waiting  for  the  clerk  of  the  course  to 
finish  his  roll-call. 

"Cornwall  's  here;  let  's  go!"  one  shouted. 

"Don't  make  him  run ;  give  him  the  heat !" 
yelled  another ;  while  even  the  badged  officials 
found  time  to  smile  at  the  gawky,  freckle- 
faced  country  boy.  None  of  this  made  any 
impression  on  Boots.  He  grinned  cheerfully 
at  spectators,  officials,  and  competitors  alike, 
although  his  freckles  stood  out  a  little  brigrhter 


than  usual  as  his  face  whitened  under  the 
strain.  He  trotted  back  and  forth  a  few  times 
to  limber  up,  and  a  moment  later  found  him- 
self lined  up  in  the  first  heat.  There  was  such 
a  crowded  entry  that  the  clerk  announced 
that  first  place  alone  would  qualify  in  the 
finals.  This  meant  hard  going  for  Boots,  for. 
of  the  other  three  men,  one  was  Dole,  the  win- 
ner of  the  year  before,  while  Black,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Hill  School,  the  largest  in  the 
State,  had  broken  the  interscholastic  record  at 
his  school  spring  games. 

"Now — boys — I  '11 — tell — you — to — get — set 
— and — then — fire — you — off.  Any — man- 
breaking — off — his — mark — before — the — pis- 
tol,— goes — back — a — yard,"  clattered  the  start- 
er, jumbling  the  words  together  according  to 
the  time-honored  custom  of  starters. 

Boots  drew  the  outside  place.  There  the 
going  was  a  little  soft,  but  he  did  not  have  a 
man  on  each  side  of  him.  The  champion  had 
the  inside  position,  while  next  to  Boots  was 
the  record-breaker  from  Hill.  For  a  moment 
the  whole  place  throbbed  with  the  cheers  of 
the  different  schools,  while  Boots  unconcern- 
edly dug  his  marks  in  the  cinders  with  his 
spiked  shoes. 

"On  your  marks !"  shouted  the  starter,  and 
Boots  fitted  his  feet  into  the  httle  holes  which 
he  had  dug. 

"Get  set !"  came  next. 

Remembering  the  advice  of  the  crafty  Mike, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  of  profes- 
sional sprinters  in  his  day.  Boots  bent  over  as 
slowly  as  possible,  knowing  that  the  starter 
would  not  shoot  the  pistol  until  every  com- 
petitor was  in  place.  As  he  finally  put  Iiis 
hands  on  the  ground,  fully  half  a  second  after 
the  others,  he  straightened  out  his  arms  and 
leaped  forward  from  both  feet  just  as  the  pis- 
tol went  off.  It  was  a  perfect  start,  and  only 
possible  for  one  who  could  control  his  nerves 
enough  to  hold  back.  Like  a  flash  he  broke 
away  a  good  yard  ahead  of  the  others.  The 
unexpectedness  of  being  beaten  off  their  marks 
by  an  unknown  runner  flagged  the  spirits  of 
the  others  for  the  tiniest  fraction  of  a  second, 
and  sprinting  is  made  up  of  fractions.  At  the 
fifty,  Boots  was  fully  six  feet  ahead  of  his 
field.  Then  the  record-holder,  who  was  a 
wonderful  finisher,  began  steadily  to  overhaul 
him,  with  the  other  two  hard  on  his  shoulder. 
Holding  his  breath  and  running  as  he  had 
never  run  before.  Boots  sped  down  his  lane  on 
the  long  smooth  track,  while  closer  and  closer 
he  could  hear  the  pat-pat  of  the  speeding  feet 
behind.     Ten  yards  from  the  finish,  the  othfr 
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was  almost  at  his  shoulder.  Then  it  was  that 
the  boy  drew  upon  the  fighting  fury  which  lay 
within  him  and  which  had  made  him  Mike's 
choice.  Calling  on  every  last  ounce  of  reserve 
speed,  and  with  every  atom  of  nerve  and  will 
concentrated  on  keeping  unbroken  the  swift, 
rhythmical  beat  of  his  stride,  he  breasted  the 
tape  by  a  tiny  fraction  of  a  second  ahead  of 
the  other.  So  close  had  been  the  finish  that 
the  three  judges  had  to  confer  together  before 


room,  everybody  pounded  him  on.  tlie  back. 
The  four- forty,  as  the  quartcr-milc  is  termed 
in  cinder-path  parlance,  came  next.  It  was 
to  be  run  in  one  heat,  and  Billy  Darby  sallied 
forth  to  do  or  die.  Following  Mike's  direc- 
tions, he  leaped  into  the  lead  at  the  crack  of 
the  pistol,  and  ran  his  first  hundred  yards  at 
sprinting  speed,  forging  far  ahead  of  the  field. 
Unfortunately,  he  let  the  excitement  of  the 
race   run   away    with   his   judgment.      With    a 


'leapsd  for\v.\rd  'fkom  both  febt  just  as  the  pistol  went  off 


the  announcer  bellowed  to  the  world  at  large : 
'Xockwood,  Cornwall  High,  wins  first  heat 
of  the  hundred  !     Time,  ten  flat !" 

Boots  jogged  back  to  find  that  the  world  had 
changed.  There  were  scattering  cheers  in- 
stead of  jeers  everywhere,  while  from  the  far- 
away section  that  had  been  assigned  to  the 
Cornwall  High  School  came  a  storm  of  shouts 
and  yells.  Avhich  always  ended  with  "Boots 
Lockwood  !"  Old  Mike  met  him  at  the  start 
and  slapped  him  joyfully  on  the  back. 

"You   're   a   corker,   me  boy !"   he   shouted. , 
"I  knew  you  could  do  it.     You  've  killed  off 
the  worst  in  the  first  heat.     The  final  's  a  pipe 
for  you." 

When    Booti!    <;air>e    back    to    the    dres.sln^- 


long  lead  and  going  strong,  it  seemed  an  easy 
matter  to  cover  the  rest  of  the  distance  at  top 
speed;  but  no  human  legs  and  lungs  have  yet 
been  constructed  which  will  allow  man  or 
boy  to  sprint  a  quarter-mile  without  slowing 
up  somewhere.  Poor  Billy  turned  into  the 
stretch  well  aliead  of  the  bunch,  but  here  his 
legs  began  to  wabble,  and  a  red-haired  young- 
ster from  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  flashed 
by  him,  and,  almost  at  the  tape,  an  entry  from 
the  Haverford  school  crowded  past  him  into 
second  place.  At  any  rate  he  had  scored,  for 
first  place  counted  five  points,  second,  two, 
and  third,  one. 

In  the  meantime.  Buck  Whittlesey  and  Ted 
Cacpn,   the  biggest  and  strongr^st  hoys  at  the 
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Cornwall  school,  had  been  giving  the  field  a 
taste  of  country  muscle  in  the  twelve-pound 
shot.  Although  neither  of  them  had  been  able 
to  master  the  tricky  drive  of  the  arm  and  the 
snappy  reverse  of  body  and  legs  which  enables 
a  shot-putter  to  get  everything  possible  into 
his  put.  yet  by  main  strength  they  managed 
to  score  three  points  for  the  school  with  a 
second  and  third  respectively.  By  this  time 
the  final  of  the  hundred  had  been  called,  and 
Boots  fulfilled  Mike's  prophecy  and  romped 
.away  from  his  field,  winning  the  event  by  a 
full  yard  and  scoring  five  points  with  a  first 
for  Cornwall  again  in  even  time.  In  the  two- 
twenty,  the  experience  and  finishing  powers  of 
Black  of  Hill  were  a  little  too  much  for  him, 
and  Boots  had  to  be  content  with  second  place. 

When  the  pistol  cracked  for  the  start  of  the 
half-mile,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  a  chance 
for  Johnnie  Morgan,  CornwalTs  entry  to  score 
a  place ;  but  after  a  game  race,  he  staggered 
in  an  unexpected  second,  adding  two  more 
points  to  Cornwall's  mounting  score. 

The  hurdles  hurt  Cornwall  more  than  any 
other  event.  Try  as  he  would,  Mike  had  not 
been  able  to  teach  any  of  the  boys  in  a  single 
season  the  hurdle  step,  which  looks  so  easy 
and  is  really  so  difficult.  Hill  fattened  her 
score  by  eleven  points  in  those  two  events,  and 
went  well  into  the  lead.  The  high  jump  was 
another  event  which  helped  Hill  and  hindered 
Cornwall.  Not  a  point  did  her  entries  score. 
In  the  broad  jump,  Dick  Johnstone  hit  the 
take-off  only  once  in  three  tries,  but  that  once 
carried  him  over  twenty  feet  and  gave  Corn- 
wall another  second. 

It  was  evident  that  the  fight  lay  between 
Hill  and  Cornwall,  and  that,  in  order  to  win. 
it  would  be  necessary  for  Cornwall  to  score 
firsts  in  all  of  the  three  remaining  events.  As 
the  audience  realized  that  the  fight  was  be- 
tween the  largest  and  the  smallest  of  the 
entries,  a  wave  of  sympathy  went  out  toward 
Cornwall.  Flags  flared  and  fluttered  through 
the  dififerent  sections  everywhere,  and  there 
was  a  storm  of  cheers  and  shouts,  all  ending 
with  "Cornwall !"  Above  them  all,  however, 
could  still  be  heard  the  shattering  "Brck-c- 
kck-kek .'"  cheer  of  the  great  Hill  School,  which 
had  sent  oyer  a  thousand  rooters  to  the  games 
that  day.  Old  Mike,  who  had  been  coaching 
Dick  at  the  jumping-pit,  came  hurrying  in. 

"Everybody  's  yellin'  for  Cornwall !"  he 
said.  "Everybody  wants  us  to  down  Hill.  We 
can  do  it !  Now,  fellows,  a  long  cheer  for 
Captain  Bright,  who  's  goin'  to  win  the  pole- 
vault;   for  Joe  Couteau,  who  's  got  the  five- 


mile  in  his  pocket;  and  for  good  old  Freddir 
Perkins,  who  's  goin'  to  end  up  by  takin'  fir?t 
place  in  the  mile  !     Now  altogether  !" 

The  little  team  stood  up  and  gatherc  1 
around  Mike,  who  was  standing  on  the  rub- 
bing-table. Some  were  covered  with  the  grime 
and  sweat  of  their  races,  others  were  still  sick 
and  faint  from  their  efforts.  Some  had  won 
and  others  had  lost,  but  all  alike  joined  in  the 
long  cheer  of  the  Cornwall  High  School  with 
the  names  of  the  last  three  competitors  at  the 
end.  The  echoes  had  hardly  died  away  when 
the  door  burst  open  and  in  rushed  old  Jim 
Donegan,  his  hat  off  and  ^i«^  'rristnng  gray 
hair  standing  up  like  the  quills  of  a  porcupine. 
He  rushed  to  the  rubbing-table,  and,  catching 
up  the  twelve-pound  shot  which  lay  there, 
banged  the  long-suffering  table  for  attention. 

"Boys,"  he  yelled,  "I  'm  an  old  man  and  I 
have  knocked  all  around  the  world  and  I  've 
seen  many  a  grand  scrap  in  my  time,  but 
never  have  I  seen  such  a  set  of  young  tigers 
as  you  fellows  are !  I  'm  proud  of  every  one 
of  you  !  We  've  got  these  Hill  School  chaps 
licked  to  a  frazzle.  All  we  got  to  do  is  to  win 
these  last  three  events,  an'  I  '11  tell  the  world 
— a'c  're  goin'  to  do  it!  There  ain't  nobody 
can  down  old  Bill  Bright  or  beat  out  Joe 
Couteau.  They  licked  a  gang  of  moonshiners, 
and  they  '11  just  eat  up  that  Hill  team.  ]\Iore- 
over,  I  've  got  a  hunch  right  now  that  Freddie 
Perkins  gobbles  up  the  mile.  Them  's  my 
sentiments !'!  and  the  old  man  banged  the 
twelve-pound  shot  down  on  the  table  and  rush- 
ed out  again,  to  yell  for  Cornwall. 

While  they  were  finishing  the  finals  in  the 
high  and  low  hurdles,  in  neither  of  which 
Cornwall  had  won  a  place,  Will  Bright  had 
been  vaulting  surely  and  steadily  through  the 
preliminary  stages  of  that  long-drawn-out 
event,  the  pole-vault.  At  eleven  feet,  all  the 
competitors  had  dropped  out  except  Will  and 
an  entry  from  Hopkins  and  Hill  respectively. 
Once,  twice,  and  three  times  each  of  the  others 
essayed  the  bar,  only  to  fail. 

On  his  first  try.  Will  soared  up  like  a  bird, 
with  a  perfect  take-off.  Then,  just  as  he  start- 
ed the  arching  swing  which  was  to  carry  him 
over,  there  was  a  splintering  crack  and  the 
ash  pole  broke  at  some  hidden  flaw  about  five 
feet  from  the  end.  There  was  a  shout  of 
warning  and  horror  from  the  spectators  as 
Will's  body  plunged  down  headlong  toward 
the  jagged  point.  The  boy's  quick  eye,  how- 
ever, saw  his  danger  even  as  he  fell.  With  a 
writhing  twist  in  mid  air,  he  swung  his  body 
out  toward  the  landing-pit,  just  grazing  the 
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sharp  fragment,  which  ripped  through  his  jer- 
sey, tearing  the  skin  of  his  left  side.  Instant- 
ly the  whole  front  of  his  running-shirt  was 
stained  with  bright  red.  Half  a  dozen  men 
rushed  to  pick  him  up,  but  Mike  was  there 
first  of  all. 

"Some  one  get  a  doctor !"  shouted  a  badged 
official,  bustling  up. 

"I  'm  going  on,"  panted  Will,  recovering  his 
breath,  which  had  been  knocked  out  of  him  by 
the  fall,  "if  I  can  get  a  pole." 

"Say,  Cornwall,  you  're  a  good  sport !"  said 
the  defeated  Hill  entry.  "Take  my  pole.  I  'd 
rather  be  beaten  by  you  than  anybody  I  know." 

"That  's  the  talk,"  said  old  Mike,  heartily, 
as  Will  shook  hands  with  his  late  opponent. 
"There  's  good  sporting  blood  in  both  of  you." 

The  Hill  pole  was  a  built-up  bamboo,  with 
the  strength  and  snap  of  a  steel  spring.  With 
a  good  run.  Will  made  a  beautiful  take-off. 
Up  and  up  he  rose  in  the  air  until  he  was  level 
with  the  bar.  Suddenly  he  slid  his  left  hand 
up  to  his  right  with  a  quick  snap,  and  his  body 
arched  up  and  over  the  bar.  His  progress  back 
to  the  dressing-house  was  a  triumph.  Half- 
way back,  they  met  Jim  Donegan  tearing  along 
toward  them,  wearing  the  flowing  and  re- 
splendent badge  of  an  inspector  of  the  course, 
v/hich  he  had  inveigled  out  of  the  manage- 
ment. His  duties,  as  he  understood  them, 
were  to  run  around  the  field  and  root  early 
and  often  for  Cornwall,  in  spite  of  every  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  other  officials  to  stop  him. 

"Five  more  points  !"  he  chanted  ecstatically, 
patting  Will  gently  on  his  moist  back.  "We  've 
got  'em  beat !" 

Just  as  they  reached  the  dressing-house,  the 
five-mile  event  was  announced. 

"Go  to  it,  boy !"  yelled  old  Jim  to  Joe  Cou- 
teau,  Cornwall's  only  entry  for  that  event. 
"Remember  how  you  used  to  run  down  jack- 
rabbits  in  the  Northwest.  Hustle  out  and  tear 
off  five  more  points  for  Cornwall." 

Joe  grinned  cheerfully  around  the  circle 
as  he  laced  on  the  pair  of  moccasins  which,  like 
that  other  great  Indian  distance-runner,  Deer- 
foot,  he  wore  in  place  of  spiked  shoes.  These 
moccasins  and  his  dark  face  made  a  great 
sensation. 

"Hi!  hi!"  bellowed  the  Hill  School  con- 
tingent. "Get  on  to  the  Injun,  Big  Chief, 
IVoo-woo!  IVhoo-oo-oo-oo-oo !"  and  striking 
their  mouths  with  their  hands,  they  achieved 
what  they  fondly  believed  to  be  an  Indian 
war-whoop.  Although  there  were  twelve 
entries,  yet  the  crowd  believed  that  there  was 
onlv  one  man  in  the  race.     That  was  Lowell 


of  Haverford,  the  record-holder  who  for  two 
years  had  won  the  event  easily.  The  only 
son  of  an  old  Boston  family,  he  was  much 
shocked  that  he  should  be  expected  to  run 
against  an  Indian.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
mile  he  led  the  bunch  by  fully  fifty  yards. 

Joe  as  he  passed  the  starting-post  for  the 
fourth  time  began  to  increase  his  speed.  One 
by  one  he  cut  down  the  men  ahead  of  him, 
and  by  the  time  that  the  fifth  quarter  was 
finished  he  was  abreast  of  the  little  bunch  of 
five  runners  who  were  toiling  along  nearest 
the  far-away  leader.  Then  without  ari  effort 
and  with  a  swinging,  easy  gait  he  began  to 
go  through  the  field.  One  or  two  tried  to  fight 
him  off,  but  the  steady,  even  gait  which  ate 
up  the  ground  like  fire  wore  them  down  until 
he  was  running  second  to  Lowell,  who  was 
now  nearly  a  hundred  yards  in  the  lead.  At 
the  end  of  the  third  mile.  Joe  had  cut  this 
down  to  thirty  yards.  As  he  swung  past  the 
starting-post  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  and 
last  mile,  it  was  as  if  a  mask  had  suddenly 
dropped  from  his  impassive  face,  so  keen  and 
eager  and  confident  it  showed.  The  long 
tireless  lope  quickened  and  quickened  until 
Lowell  heard  the  rapid,  even  pat-pat  of  moc- 
casined  feet  coming  nearer  and  nearer. 
Throwing  a  glance  over  his  shoulder,  he 
caught  sight  of  the  dark  face  of  the  Indian 
surging  up  beside  him.  Stung  by  the  sight, 
he  put  on  a  burst  of  speed  and  for  a  hundred 
yards  or  so  drew  away  well  ahead  of  his  op- 
ponent. Joe  kept  on  unconcernedly  with  the 
same  swinging,  even  gait.  Without  looking 
at  his  opponent,  he  seemed  far  more  interested 
in  the  shouting,  cheering  crowds  in  the  grand 
stand. 

Soon  the  approaching  beat  of  the  moccasins 
stung  Lowell  to  a  new  effort,  which  for  a 
moment  carried  him  out  of  e-ar-shot.  Yet  even 
as  slackened  his  speed,  the  sound  of  the  flying 
feet  behind  him  came  relentlessly  nearer  and 
nearer,  until  the  Indian's  even  breathing  was 
at  his  shoulder.  Again  he  spurted,  but  it  was 
a  last  effort,  and  in  a  few  moments  Joe  was 
once  more  and  for  the  last  time  abreast  of 
him.  As  they  ran  neck  and  neck,  the  two  were 
in  strange  contrast.  Lowell's  face  was  wrin- 
kled and  drawn  as  he  strained  every  nerve  and 
muscle  to  hold  his  place,  while  the  Indian, 
with  his  effortless  gait,  seemed  to  regard  his 
exhausted  rival  with  an  amused  curiosity.  At 
the  end  of  another  lap  the  Indian  quickened 
his  even  stride  and  took  the  lead,  drawing 
away  from  his.  opponent  with  every  beat  of 
his  moccasined  feet.     Again  and  again  Lowell 
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Spurted  gallantly ;  and  though  now  and  then 
he  gained  some  of  his  lost  distance,  the  gap 
between  himself  and  the  leader  kept  -widening. 
On  the  last  lap  Joe  cut  loose  and  covered  tlie 
distance  at  almost  sprinting  speed,  finishing 
fully  half  a  lap  ahead  of  Lowell  and  breaking 
the  tape  and  the  record  at  the  same  time. 
Then,  to  show  how  little  the  race  had  taken 
out  of  him,  he  kept  on  for  an  extra  lap,  cheer- 
ed to  tlie  echo  by  every  section  in  turn  as  he 
passed.  Even  the  Hill  delegation  gave  the 
little  dark  record-breaker  a  tremendous  send- 
of¥. 

Cornwall  had  scored  twenty-four  points  to 
twenty-five  for  Hill,  and  a  roar  of  shouts  and 
cheers  swept  across  the  field.  Every  thing 
depended  on  the  last  race  of  the  day — the  mile- 
run.  The  Hill  delegation,  in  spite  of  the 
frantic  efforts  of  four  fat  policemen,  surged 
out  and  dragged  across  the  track  their  mascot, 
a  reluctant  bull  pup  wearing  the  Hill  colors, 
thereby  tlirowing  an  exceeding  baneful  hoodoo 
on  all  the  entries  save  those  of  Hill,  Not  to 
be  outdone,  Cornwall  pulled  little  Pop  Smith 
across  the  same  part  of  the  track,  kicking 
and  squealing  and  struggling  while  his  long 
white  beard  waved  in  the  wind.  Haverford 
had  a  band.  So  did  Hill.  Likewise  Hopkins. 
And  these  hands  played  and  tnnted  and  fifed 


and  shrilled  and  drummed  and  made  every 
kind  of  noise  that  ever  tortured  the  ear-drums 
of  mankind.  For  fully  fifteen  minutes  tlie 
pandemonium  kept  up,  until  the  policemen  and 
all  of  the  officials,  except  one  gray-haired  in- 
spector of  the  course,  v.-ere  worn  out  in  their 
attempts  to  restore  order. 

Only  in  the  Cornwall  dressing-room  was 
there  silence.  Mike  himself  gave  Fred  a  final 
rub-down,  and  every  man  on  the  team  crowded 
around  to  pat  him  on  the  back  and  shake  his 
hand  and  wish  him  luck.  It  was  a  very  cold 
hand,  clammy  with  the  weary  terror  of  waiting 
that  frets  into  the  courage  of  the  bravest. 
Fred's  eyes  however,  had  a  steady  fire  in  them, 
and  his  face,  although  white,  was  set  as  steel. 

"It  's  up  to  you,  my  boy,"  was  all  iMike  said. 

"I  '11  do  my  best,  Mike,"  returned  Fred,  very 
quietly.  Just  tlicn  the  door  opened  and  in 
burst  ^Ir.  Sanford,  quite  different  from  the 
dignified  principal  of  the  Cornwall  High 
School  whom  the  boys  saw  every^day.  His 
hat  was  gone,  his  face  was  nearly  as  red  as 
Jim  Donegan's,  and  his  tousled  hair  stood  up 
like  the  crest  of  a  cockatoo.  He  hurried  up 
to  Freddie,  panting  as  if  he  himself  had  just 
come  from  a  race.  In  one  hand  he  held  two 
battered,  scarred  running-corks,  in  one  of 
which  was  a  large  round  hole. 
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'"Freddie,"  he  said,  "these  are  my  old  mascot 
running-corks.  I  've  carried  them  in  nearly 
a  hundred  races.  They  're  yours  now. 
Squeeze  'cm  hard  and  bring  back  the  cham- 
Iiionship  to  old  Cornwall  to-night.     That  round 

hole,"  he  went  on,   "is 
'^  for  the  middle  finger  of 

your  right  hand.  Sink 
your  nail  into  it  deep 
when  you  see  the  tape 
in  sight." 

Johnnie  Morgan  was 
to  run  with  Fred  as 
a  team-mate.  As  the 
two  came  out  of  the 
training-house,  they 
stepped  into  a  very  tem- 
pest of  sound.  All  the 
cheering  before  was 
like  a  whisper  to  the 
hoarse  roars  that  swept 
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Ijack  and  forth  across  the  little  arena.  Moran, 
the  Hill  miler. — slight  and  beautifully  built, 
with  a  mocking,  resolute  face, — although  not  a 
record-holder,  had  won  the  event  the  year  be- 
fore in  fast  time.  He  was  older  than- most  of 
the  other  boys,  and  for  two  years  had  run 
on  the  team  of  a  city  athletic  club.  He  had 
undoubtedly  more  experience  than  any  other 
entry  there.  The  Cornwall  entries  had  plan- 
ned to  have  Morgan   set  the  pace,  keeping  it 


slow  cnougli  to  allow  Fred's  sprint  to  have  a 
chance  in  the  straight. 

.\s  the  pistol  cracked.  John  dashed  across 
from  the  outside  and  took  the  lead.  Un- 
fortunately for  Fred,  Moran  was  an  old  hand 
at  racing,  and  when  he  saw  Morgan  slow  down 
his  pace,  jumped  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  the  other  Cornwall  entry  wanted  to  save 
himself  for  the  finish.  Racing  up,  he  passed 
John  and,  taking  the  pole,  skimmed  down  the 
Ijack-stretch  at  a  tremendous  clip.  With  a 
sprint,  Cornwall's  second  string  again  won  the 
lead  as  they  neared  the  end  of  the  first  lap,  but 
lost  it  the  minute  he  tried  to  slow  the  pace. 
As  they  whirled  past  the  starting-post  in  a 
l)unch,  Fred  himself  tried  to  set  the  pace,  hop- 
ing to  slow  it  down.  Yet  hardly  had  he  slack- 
ened a  little,  when  Moran  went  past  him  with 
a  rush.  It  was  evident  that  he  intended  to 
r.-ake  a  runaway  race  of  it  from  the  very  start 
and  would  take  no  chances  in  the  home- 
r.tretch.  Fred  set  his  teeth  grimly  and  buckled 
down  to  the  task  of  following  nis  pace. 

At  the  end  of  the  half-mile  Morgan  dropped 
out.  Moran  still  kept  the  lead,  with  Fred  just 
back  of  him,  while  right  behind  Fred  were  the 
Haverford  and  Hopkins  entries,  running 
craftily,  hoping  that  the  leaders  might  run 
themselves  off  their  feet  before  the  finish.  For 
tne  third  time  the  first  four  swept  past  the 
starting-post,  and  began  the  bitter  third  quar- 
ter, that  quarter  which  tests  the  very  soul  of 
a  racer,  when  the  ache  of  the  distance  makes 
the  taxed  muscles  and  the  flagging  brain  alike 
cry  for  rest,  with  the  finish  still  a  weary  way 
off.  Moran  quickened  his  pace  a  little,  and 
Fred  strained  every  muscle  to  hold  his  place. 
His  chest  felt  as  if  bound  with  a  choking  iron 
band,  and  his  legs  began  to  acquire  that 
strange,  numb  feeling  which  is  the  protest  of 
sorely  taxed  muscles. 

Now  it  was  that  th'e  long,  tiresome  cross- 
country runs  of  the  winter  showed  their  effect. 
Back  of  all  his  exhaustion,  Fred  still  had  the 
feeling  of  something  in  reserve.  Yet  every 
stride  seemed  to  rack  his  very  vitals,  and  the 
numbness  seemed  to  be  stealing  from  his  legs 
to  his  brain.  Suddenly  a  great  gong  clanged. 
The  leader  had  passed  the  starting-post  and 
was  beginning  the  last  lap.  The  sound  seemed 
to  tap  new  reserves  of  energy  in  Fred's  lithe 
body,  and  he  found  himself  plunging  forward 
faster  and  faster  as  they  whirled  around  the 
first  curve  into  the  back-stretch.  At  last  came 
the  final  turn,  and  under  a  thunder  of  cheers 
the  two  turned  into  the  back-stretch  and  quick- 
ened their  speed, 
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Just  then  from  behind  with  a  rush  came  up 
the  Hopkins  entry.  On  the  outside  he  passed 
Fred  and  challenged  Moran,  who  had  drawn 
away  a  yard  or  so  ahead.  Neck  and  neck  he 
raced  with  him  down  the  stretch,  but.  with 
the  finish  still  twenty  yards  away,  suddenly 
plunged  headlong,  his  laboring  body  unable 
to  stand  the  strain  which  the  untimely  sprint 
had  imposed  upon  it.  He  fell  right  across 
Moran's  path,  and  the  latter  had  to  swerve  out 
to  avoid  tripping  over  him.  This  was  Fred's 
chance.  With  a  staggering  plunge  he  shot 
forward  on  the  inside,  and  in  another  second 
was  running  neck  and  neck  with  the  leader. 
Only  ten  yards  of  terrible  struggle  lay  between 
them  and  the  thin  red  thread  that  marked  the 
goal  where  the  impassive  judges  and  the 
timers,  with  stop-watches  held  aloft,  stood. 
Fred's  legs  seemed  made  of  lead.  All  of  his 
speed  at  the  finish  seemed  to  have  been  drain- 
ed by  the  tremendous  pace.  Bright  flashes 
darted  before  his  eyes,  while  the  shouts  of  the 
spectators  seemed  to  come  from  afar. 

"Come  on,  Freddie !  Come  in !  Come  in, 
Cnrnwell !"    he   beard    faintly.     Aloran    led   by 


an  inch  at  the  last  yard,  and  both  boys,  with 
hot,  misty  eyes,  saw  ahead  of  them  the 
thin  red  thread  which  seemed  to  waver  and 
move  backward.  Gripping  the  mascot  corks, 
Fred's  finger  sank  into  the  deep  hole,  and  the 
feeling  called  him  back  to  himself  for  the 
fraction  of  a  second.  Setting  his  teeth  and 
gripping  his  corks  until  his  knuckles  showed 
white,  he  drew  upon  the  last  tiny  fragment  of 
reserve  power  which  he  had  left,  and  at  the 
end  of  last  stride  threw  himself  through  the 
air  like  a  diver.  Even  as  he  plunged  uncon- 
scious, he  felt  the  blessed  pressure  of  the 
thread  as  it  broke  against  his  breast,  a  tiny 
inch  before  Moran's  up-raised  foot.  Then  the 
arms  of  Mike  and  Donegan  were  around  him 
as  they  carried  him  back  to  the  dressing-room. 

"I  knew  it  was  in  you.  /  knew,"  old  Mike 
said,   but  his   voice  broke  even  as  he  spoke. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  after,  although  it 
was  only  a  few  minutes,  when  Freddie  opened 
his  eyes  again.  The  first  thing  he  saw  were 
the  admiring  faces  of  Will  and  Joe.  The  first 
thing  he  heard  was  Will's  whisper. 

"You  're  going  with  us  after  the  Blue  Pearl !" 


(To  be  continued) 
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Where  the  pipes  of  Pan  were  playing 
Underneath   the  August  moon, 
And  the  fairy  hosts  were  dancing 
To  the  lilting,  laughing  tune. 
Now  the  legions  of  the  winter 

Shout  across  the  whirling  snow, 
And  their  brazen  trumpets  clamor 
Where  the  hill  crests  gleam  and  < 


low. 


Sweet  are  pipes  of  Pan  when  playing 
Underneath  a  golden  moon, 

When  the  cherry-trees  are  blooming 
And  each  blossom  has  a  tune; 


But  the  bugles  of  the  winter 
Have  a  summons  gay  to  hear 

When  they  call  us  out  to  battle 
With  a  high  and  ringing  cheer. 

Hear  the  summons  of  the  trumpets 
Rolling  down  the  valleys  far; 
Coward  is  the  heart  that  lingers 

Where  the  glowing  wood-fires  are! 
Hear  the  challenge  of  the  bugles 

Calling  from  their  stormy  posts, 
Daring  us  to  meet  in  battle 

With  the  winter's  snowy  hosts! 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS,  MISS  BLAKELY!" 

By  LINDA  STEVENS  ALMOND 


Everybody  stood  in  awe  of  Miss  Blakely  and 
said  she  was  proud,  stingy,  and  queer.  She 
was  a  stern-visaged  woman,  nearing  the  fif- 
tieth mile-stone,  and  she  Hved  alone  in  a  huge 
house  with  two  servants.  No  one  visited  her, 
except,  of  course,  a  very  few  intimate  friends, 
and  little  children  actually  whispered  when 
they  passed  the  premises. 

But  something  happend  one  autumn.  Jane 
Herriot,  aged  ten,  with  the  warmest  of  brown 
eyes,  the  sunniest  of  curls,  and  the  gentlest  of 
hearts,  moved  into  Miss  Blakely's  neighbor- 
hood. She  had  not  heard  the  unpleasant  tales 
concerning  Miss  Blakely,  for  somehow  or 
other  Jane  did  not  hear  unpleasant  things; 
and  perhaps  if  she  had  heard,  she  would  not 
have  believed  them.  So  one  morning  she  stood 
for  a  great  length  of  time  outside  the  great 
iron  fence,  gazing  upon  the  bare  trees  and 
shrubbery,  and  the  fountain,  and  thinking 
what  a  delightful  place  it  must  be  in  summer- 
time. Then  she  saw  Miss  Blakely  come  out 
on  the  pillared  porch  and  walk  slowly  up  and 
down. 

"I  suppose  she  is  very  lonely,"  thought  Jane. 
"I  think  I  '11  go  in  to  see  her  some  day — to- 
morrow, maybe,  if  Mother  says  it  is  all  right. 
And  I  know  what  I  '11  do:  I  '11  take  her  one 
of  Julia's  eggs."  JuHa  was  Jane's  pet  hen, 
and  she  thought  one  of  Julia's  eggs  would  be 
quite  the  choicest  gift  she  could  take  when 
she  paid  a  call. 

So  the  next  day,  after  obtaining  her  moth- 
er's permission,  Jane  went  to  see  Miss  Blakely. 
Hannah,  the  kind-looking  serving-woman,  was 
a  little  dubious  about  admitting  Jane,  but  Jane 
assured  her,  with  the  most  engaging  smile,  that 
Miss  Blakely  would  be  glad  to  see  her  and  be- 
sides, she  had  a  present  which  she  wanted  very 
much  to  give  her.  Then  Hannah,  shaking  her 
gray  head  a  trifle  uncertainly,  led  the  undis- 
mayed Jane  into  the  great  library,  filled  with 
endless  books  and  huge  furniture. 

"Sit  down,"  she  said,  trying  to  speak  coldly; 
but  certainly  she  found  it  difficult,  for  Jane 
had  such  lovable  ways  that  it  took  a  great 
deal  of  courage  for  any  one  to  be  the  least  bit 
unpleasant  to  her.  "I  '11  go  see  if  Miss  Blake- 
ly will  come  down." 

Miss  Blakely  came  down,  plainly  provoked 
at  Hannah  for  permitting  Jane  to  cross  the 
threshold,  but  curious  to  see  what  sort  of 
rhild  tliis  was  who  would  dare  to  come  to  her 


house  without  being  invited.  So  she  stood  in 
the  doorway,  severely  surveying  Jane  with 
her  cold  blue  eyes. 

"How  d'  ye  do,  Miss  Blakely?"  said  Jane, 
instantly  jumping  up.  "I  've  been  wanting  tf 
come  to  see  you  ever  since  we  moved  into  the 
bungalow.  You  know,  we  live  now  in  the 
bungalow  at  the  end  of  the  street." 

Miss  Blakely  made  no  reply.  She  continueci 
to  stand  stock-still,  her  lips  pressed  in  a  rigirl 
line,  thinking  she  had  never  come  in  contact 
with  a  more  forward-talking  child. 

"Maybe  you  've  seen  me  standing  outside." 
pursued  Jane,  wishing  Miss  Blakely  would 
come  into  the  room  and  be  more  sociable;  "but 
I  suppose  not,  or  you  would  have  called  me 
in." 

Miss  Blakely  narrowed  her  eyes.  Hannah, 
standing  slightly  behind  her  mistress,  nervous- 
ly rubbed  her  hands,  hoping  against  hope  that 
Miss  Blakely  would  not  hurt  the  little  girl's 
feelings. 

"And  I  have  brought  you  a  present,"  Jane 
went  on,  blissfully  unmindful  of  her  frigid  re- 
ception. 

"Present!"  Miss  Blakely  had  at  last  found 
her  voice,  also  her  eye-glasses,  for  she  sud- 
denly popped  them  on  her  sharp  nose  and 
gazed  at  Jane  a  trifle  more  keenly.  "What 
sort  of  present  could  you  bring  me,  you  silh 
child?" 

Jane  thought  a  moment.  She  was  not  al- 
together pleased  at  being  called  silly,  but  sud- 
denly she  remembered  that  her  mother  had 
said  Miss  Blakely  was  not  used  to  children, 
so  perhaps  she  thought  they  were  all  silly. 

"I  have  brought  you  an  egg,"  Jane  an- 
nounced, stepping  slightly  forward. 

"An  egg?  Absurd!".  Miss  Blakely  exclaim- 
ed.   "What  do  you  think  I  want  with  an  egg?" 

"But  it  's  one  of  Julia's  eggs,  and  Julia  is — " 

"Ridiculous !"  snapped  Miss  Blakely,  plain- 
ly exasperated.  "I  suppose  your  mother  put 
you  up  to  this  nonsense." 

"Oh,  no !"  Jane  hastened  to  say,  somewhat 
crestfallen.  "Mother  does  n't  know  I  brought 
the  egg." 

"Well,  no  wonder  you  're  such  a  bold  child," 
retorted  Miss  Blakely,  "allowed  to  run  wild 
this  way." 

"But  I  don't  run  wild,"  said  Jane,  peril- 
ously near  tears.  "And  if  you  think  you  don't 
want  the  egg.  I  '11  go." 
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"You  should  never  have  come/'  was  Miss 
Blakely's  sharp  rejoinder.  "Show  her  out, 
Hannah.  The  very  idea  of  presuming  to 
come  to  a  place  where  you  were  not  invited !" 
she  added,  more  to  herself  than  to  the  aston- 
ished Jane. 

Hannah    stepped   on   the    front   porch    after 
Jane  and  very  carefully 
shut  the  door  and  said 
good-by  in  the  kindest 
possible  way. 

"Good-by,"  Jane  re- 
plied, feeling  very  sorry 
that  she  had  made  the 
call.  But  she  comforted 
herself  with  thinking 
Miss  Blakely  was  not 
well  and  regretting  that 
she  had  not  asked  for 
that  lady's  health.  Be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  was 
the  whole  trouble.  And 
the  very  next  day, 
when  Miss  Blakely 
rode  by  in  her  v/onder- 
ful  automobile,  the  au- 
dacious Jane  (Miss 
Blakely  thought  she 
was  audacious)  ran 
out,  waving  her  hand. 

"V/ell,  what  is  it?" 
Miss  Blakely  asked 
after  she  had  told  her 
chauffeur  to  stop,  and 
felt  very  much  annoyed 
to  think  she  would  let 
a  chit  of  child  make  her 
do.  something  against 
her  will. 

"I  'm  sorry  I  went 
to  see  you  yesterday," 
said  Jane,  standing  on 
tiptoe.  "But  when 
you  're  well,  I  'd  like 
to  come  again."  Jane 
had  really  concluded 
Miss  Blakely  was  sick. 
"And  maybe  then  you 
will  be  glad  to  see  me." 

"Humph!"  retorted  Miss  Blakely. 
William." 

After  that,  Miss  Blakely  kept  seeing  Jane, 
and  Jane  invariably  nodded  her  sunny  head 
and  smiled  and  waved  her  hand,  and  the  curi- 
ous part  was  that  Miss  Blakely  did  not  appear 
so  terribly  displeased.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
though   she  would  not  have  admitted  it  to  a 


living  soul,  it  was  refreshing  to  find  some  one 
who  did  not  stand  in  awe  of  her.  Then  one 
day  the  almost  impossible  happened,  for  the 
automobile  actually  stopped  at  the  bungalow 
by  Miss  Blakely's  order  and  Jane  was  invited 
to  go  for  a  ride. 

"I  wish  you  would  come  to  see  us  some  time. 


SHE  STOOD 


'Go  on. 


,     .     OUTSIDE  THE  GREAT   IRON    FENCE. 

Miss  Blakely,"  begged  Jane,  when  at  last  they 
were  back,  and  after  Jane  had  effusively  ex- 
pressed her  thanks  for  the  lovely  drive. 

"We  shall  see,"  answered  Miss  Blakely. 
She  was  wondering,  as  she  drove  away,  if  she 
had  done  the  right  thing  in  taking  Jane  out 
and  thereby  encouraging  the  child's  extremely 
friendly   nature.      But   at   least    she   was    glad 
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she  had  made  up  tor  the  inhospitable  recep- 
tion she  had  given  Jane  the  day  she  came  with 
the  egg. 

Strange  things  happen.  Shortly  after  that. 
Miss  Blakely  was  taken  sick,  and  when,  at 
length,  she  was  convalescing  she  discovered 
she  wanted  to  see  Jane;  in  fact,  she  wanted 
to  see  her  so  much  that  Hannah  was  stopped 
from  her  work  one  afternoon  and  went  post- 
haste to  bring  Jane.  Jane  explained  to  Han- 
nah that  her  mother  was  out,  but,  as  soon  as 
she  returned,  she  would  be  right  up. 

"Where  does  your  mother  go  and  leave  you 
so  much?"  Miss  Blakely  asked  a  little  fret- 
fully when  Jane  finally  put  in  her  appearance. 

"Oh,  did  n't  you  know  my  mother  gives 
music-lessons  to  lots  of  children?"  asked  Jane, 
drawing  up  a  small  rocker  close  beside  Miss 
Blakely.  "She  is  helping  Daddy  pay  for  our 
bungalow,  and  I  "ra  helping,  too." 

"And  pray  tell  what  can  you  do  to  help  pay 
for  a  house?"  demanded  Miss  Blakely,  her 
eyes  dwelling  curiously  upon  Jane. 

"Well,"  said  Jane,  leaning  forward  and 
clasping  her  little  hands,  and  looking  straight 
into  Miss  Blakely's  face,  "it  was  this  way.  I 
saved  up  my  money  and  bought  Julia.  She  is 
the  most  wonderful  layer,  Mother  says,  that 
ever  was;  and  I  sell  her  eggs  and  put  the 
money  with  the  money  Mother  makes,  and  you 
would  be  surprised  how  it  counts  up." 

"You  don't  say !"  briefly  commented  Miss 
Blakely. 

"And  Daddy  says  every  little  bit  helps." 
Jane  proceeded.  "But  he  says  goodness  only 
knows  when  we  will  ever  get  it  paid  for,  with 
things  so  high.  Still,  I  am  glad  eggs  are  high, 
for  when  I  get  a  whole  dozen  it  seems  like  an 
awful  lot  of  money." 

"How  was  it  you  brought  me  one  of  those 
eggs  when  you  were  saving  them  to  sell?" 
questioned  Miss  Blakely,  her  keen  eyes  fast- 
ened intently  upon  Jane. 

"Because  I  wanted  you  to  have  one," 
promptly  returned  Jane.  "You  see,  Julia  is 
really  and  truly  mine;  and  when  I  give  away 
one  of  her  eggs,  I  give  away  something  that  is 
really  and  truly  mine  and  the  nicest  thing  to 
give." 

"I  see,"  said  Miss  Blakely.  "I  v^^as  under 
the  impression  that  children  were  selfish  and 
greedy.     You  don't  appear  to  be  so." . 

Jane  made  no  reply.  She  was  thinking  how 
thin  and  pale  Miss  Blakely  looked,  and  feeling 
very  sorry  for  her. 

"What  does  your  father  do  to  make  a  living, 
Jane?"  Miss  Blakely  suddenly  inquired. 


"He  is  the  head  bookkeeper  ai  the  Harvey 
paper-mills,"  said  Jane;  "and  we  are  paying 
Mr.  Harvey  for  our  house." 

"You  '11  be  a  long  time  paying  Benjamin 
Harvey,"  observed  Miss  Blakely,  in  a  sharp 
voice.  "Oh,  well,  that  is  none  of  my  affair," 
she  added,  a  moment  later.  "Now,  Jane,  I  am 
going  to  let  you  ring  that  silver  bell  on  my 
desk,  and  Hannah  will  bring  us  some  tea  and 
cake." 

Jane  jumped  up,  only  too  delighted  to  obey 
such  a  pleasing  order,  and  pretty  soon  in  came 
Hannah,  broadly  smiling,  and  carrying  a  tray 
of  all  kinds  of  delightful  things. 

"Oh,  it  looks  like  Christmas !"  tinkled  Jane. 
"And,  please,  may  I  help  you,  Hannah?" 

"Now,  ain't  she  the  thoughtful  little  thing?" 
asked  Hannah.  "Yes,  indeedy,  honey,  you 
can  hand  Miss  Blakely  a  napkin  and  her  grape- 
fruit." 

Jane  was  so  delighted  that  she  fairly  danced 
forward  to  serve  Miss  Blakely.  Then  Hannah 
suggested  that  it  would  be  nice  to  draw  up  a 
small  table  between  them,  and  Miss  Blakely 
agreed  that  it  would  be  more  comfortable.  - 

"What  lovely  times  you  must  have  Christ- 
mas !"  she  said,  her  happy  eyes  traveling  over 
the  inviting  repast.  She  did  not  see  the  scowl 
which  suddenly  grew  above  Miss  Blakely's 
eyes. 

"I  think  holidays  are  tiresome  and  stupid," 
Miss  Blakely  said  abruptly. 

"Yes,  you  do  get  very  tired,"  agreed  Jane. 
"Mother  and  I  go  so  many  places  and  do  so 
much  that  Daddy  says  we  are  just  no  account 
before  the  day  is  over." 

"What  do  you  do  to  make  you  so  tired?"  in- 
quired Miss  Blakely,  pouring  the  tea  from  a 
nice  fat  teapot. 

Jane's  blue  eyes  sparkled  as  she  proceeded 
to  tell  of  the  fun  she  and  her  mother  had. 

"Why  we  carry  gifts  around,  just  little 
things  we  have  made,  and  of  course  we  have 
to  stay  a  little  while  at  each  place;  but.  oh. 
it  's  lovely  !  And  what  do  you  think  Daddy 
says.  Miss  Blakely?" 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know,"  answered  Miss 
Blakely.     "What  does  he  say?" 

"Well,  he  says  if  we  don't  stop,  he  is  going 
to  make  us  join  that  dreadful  society  somebody 
got  up  about  not  giving  Christmas  presents." 
Jane  made  a  funny  little  grimace.  "But,  of 
course,  he  does  n't  mean  it" 

"I  suppose,"  said  Miss  Blakely,  "yo"  ^^^  ^^' 
ferring  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Useless  Giving— the  S.  P.  U.  G." 

"That  's  it !"  Jane  laughed  right  out  loud, 
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and  Hannah  told  William  afterward  she  did 
not  mean  a  bit  of  harm  when  she  said  it  al- 
most sounded  heavenly  to  hear  such  precious 
laughter  ringing  in  that  lonely  house.  "But 
the  things  we  give  are  n't  useless  at  all,"  Jane 
proceeded.     "I  just  wish  we  could  give  them 


"  'l    HAVE' BROUGHT    VOU   AN    EGG/    JANE    ANNOUNCED 


some  useless  things,  and  so  does  Daddy,  for 
he  was  only  funning  about  that  society.  We 
have  some  pet  families — may  I  please  pour 
some  tea  ?"  Jane  broke  off.  "It 's  such  a  funny, 
fat  pot,  is  n't  it?" 

Miss  Blakely  nodded  in  assent.  Then, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  'pet'   families?" 

"Well,  the  ones  we  kind  of  take  a  special 
interest  in,"  tinkled  Jane.  "There  are  the 
Ames's,  you  know,  who  are  so  awfully  poor. 


Their  father  was  killed  on  the  railroad,  and 
their  mother  has  to  be  out  all  day  working, 
oh,  so  very  hard  that  it  just  hurts  you  to  look 
at  her.  Well,  of  course,  wc  have  to  give  them 
what  Mother  calls  'practical'  things.  This 
year,  Mother  has  knit  the  cunningest  sweaters 

for    the    twins    out    of 
an    old    one    of    hers; 
and   she  made  Horace, 
who    is    my    age,    two 
shirts  out  of  Daddy's; 
and  we  have  the  nicest 
fix-up    dress    for    Mrs. 
Ames,  fixed  from  things 
you  'd  never  believe !" 
Jane's  lovely  little  face 
was     all     aglow     when 
she    lifted    it    to    Miss 
Blakely's    and    found 
that  lady   interested   in 
her  recital.    "But,  still, 
there   are  many  things 
we    just    ]iave    to    buy, 
like    stockings   and 
gloves ;  and  we  are  go- 
ing   to    give    old    Mrs. 
Harper  a  bag  of  flour, 
and—" 

"I  should  think  it 
would  bankrupt  you." 
interrupted  Miss  Blake- 
ly, "considering  you  are 
trying  so  hard  to  pay 
for   your   house." 

"Mother  says  it  near- 
ly does,"  Jane  replied. 
"B.ut,  you  see,  we  don't 
give  much  to  each 
other." 

Miss  Blakely  gazed 
upon  her  small  guest 
in  genuine  amazement. 
"You  mean  to  tell 
me  you  do  without  to 
give  to  these  poor 
families?" 

Jane  nodded  her  sun- 
"Did    Hannah    make    these    nice 


\ 


ny    head. 

cakes?"  she  asked. 

Hannah  stepped  forward,  all  smiles.  "You 
like  them,  do  you,  honey?" 

"They  are  just  scrum — "  Jane  remembered 
she  was  out  visiting  and  refrained  from  say- 
ing "scrumtious."  Then,  pretty  soon,  it  was 
time  to  go  home,  and  after  declaring  to  Miss 
Blakely  over  and  over  again  that  she  had 
never  had   such   a   perfectly   lovely  time,   she 
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fairly  flew  to  the  bungalow  to  tell  her  mother 
of  her  wonderful  visit. 

And  one  afternoon  a  week  later,  when  Miss 
Blakely  was  strong  enough  to  go  out,  she 
stopped  at  the  bungalow;  and  Jane's  pretty 
little  mother  ran  out  to  the  automobile,  begging 
Miss  Blakely  to  come  in,  and  then  thanking 
her  for  all  her  kindness  to  Jane. 

"Tut!  Tut!"  said  Miss  Blakely,  who  could 
think  of  nothing  else  to  say.  Then,  "Is  Jane 
home?" 

"Just  back  from  school,"  replied  Mrs.  Her- 
riot.    "I  will  call  her." 

"I  want  to  borrow  her,"  Miss  Blakely  pur- 
sued, "for  a  little  shopping  expedition.  I  am 
not  any  too  strong  yet,  and  I  think  Jane  could 
give  me  a  great  deal  of  assistance." 

"Oh,  dear  me  !"  cried  Mrs.  Herriot,  looking 
and  acting  very  much  like  a  little  girl  herself, 
"Jane  will  be  wild  with  joy.  Why,  you  are 
just  perfectly  lovely  to  her,  Miss  Blakely." 
And  excusing  herself,  she  hurried  into  the 
house  and  soon  came  out  with  Jane,  who  was 
radiant  at  the  prospect  of  helping  Miss  Blakely 
v/ith  her  shopping.  Then  Jane  kissed  her 
mother  good-by,  hopped  into  the  big  car  beside 
Miss  Blakely,  and  away  they  sped  down  the 
road. 

"Now,  Jane,"  began  Miss  Blakely,  "I  am 
interested  in  your  'pet  families.'  I  have  been 
ever  since  the  day  you  had  tea  with  me." 

"Then  maybe  you  will  go  around  with  us 
Christmas  morning  when  we  take  the  pres- 
ents?" cried  Jane,  clapping  her  hands. 

"No,  I  won't  do  that,"  replied  Miss  Blake- 
ly. "I  am  going  to  let  them  come  to  me — 
that  is,  the  children  of  the  families." 

"At  your  house.  Miss  Blakely?"  asked  Jane, 
in  astonishment. 

"At  my  house,"  repeated  Miss  Blakely. 

"But,  Miss  Blakely,  are  you  sure — "  Jane 
paused  a  moment.  "You  don't  like  children. 
Maybe—" 

"Not  as  a  rule,"  interrupted  Miss  Blakely, 
"but  you  set  me  thinking — in  fact,  it  has  annoyed 
me  that  I  could  not  think  of  anything  else. 
And  I  have  also  thought  a  great  deal  about 
you  and  your  parents  being  perfectly  willing 
to  do  without  things  to  help  those  miserable 
people  who  were  absolutely  nothing  to  you." 

"But  it  makes  us  very  happy,"  said  Jane. 

"Very  well,"  proceeded  Miss  Blakely.  "And 
if  it  makes  you  so  happy,  I  am  going  to  see 
'what  it  will  do  for  me — that  is,  with  your 
help.  So  my  idea  is  to  get  a  tree,  Jane,"  she 
went  on,  "trim  it  beautifully,  hang  their  gifts 
on   it,    and   invite   the   children   of  these   'pet 


families'    of   yours    to    come    to    my   house   on 
Christmas  morning." 

Jane  was  fairly  bubbling  with  suppressed 
excitement.  "Oh,  it  's  too  wonderful !"  she 
cried  in  soft  ecstasy.  "Why,  you  must  be  the 
very  kindest  person  in  the  world,  Miss  Blake- 

ly!"  , 

"But  I  am  not,"   Miss   Blakely  quickly  de-    1 
nied.     "I  have,  however,  made  up  my  mind  to 
find    out    if    I    have    been    cheating   myself   of 
something,   and   I   hope  to   know   this   Christ- 
mas." 

That  afternoon  the  sales-people  and  others 
in  the  various  shops  looked  in  blank  astonish- 
ment as  little  Jane  Herriot  and  "queer  stingy 
Miss  Blakely"  went  about  their  shopping. 
Jane  was  too  happy  for  words.  It  seemed  too 
wonderful  to  be  true  to  be  actually  buying 
things  for  the  Ames's,  the  Hills,  the  Harpers 
and  McCloskys  that  she  had  never  dreamed 
it  would  be  possible  to  give  them.  Occasion- 
ally, she  caught  Miss  Blakely's  hand  and  gave 
it  a  warm  little  squeeze;  and  Miss  Blakely. 
who  had  never  indulged  in  such  an  adventure, 
began  to  feel  curiously  warm  and  glad  all  over. 

It  was  a  very  wonderful  tree  that  Miss 
Blakely  and  Jane,  with  William's  assistance, 
trimmed  a  few  days  later.  There  were  prac- 
tical gifts,  to  be  sure,  but  there  were  certain- 
ly any  number  of  other  gifts  which  the  S.  P. 
U.  G.'s  would  undoubtedly  have  frowned  up- 
on. Why,  there  were  dolls,  mechanical  toys, 
horns,  a  wee  piano  for  the  Ames  baby,  an  ex- 
press-wagon for  the  twins,  games,  and  so  on 
and  so  on,  until  Jane  declared  she  was  dizzy  in 
getting  them  straightened  out.  Hannah  simp- 
ly could  not  stay  in  the  kitchen,  where  de- 
licious odors  came  from  the  oven.  Never  be- 
fore had  so  much  fun  and  excitement  gone  on 
in  that  house. 

The  front  door-bell  pealed,  and  pretty  soon 
Hannah  came  in  to  say  Mr.  Harvey  was  in 
the  parlor  and  would  like  to  see  Miss  Blakely 
for  a  few  minutes.  Miss  Blakely  turned  sharp- 
ly. Hannah's  quick  eyes  saw  the  slightest 
semblance  of  color  come  jnto  her  pale  cheeks, 
and  then  Miss  Blakely  did  something  she  had 
never  done  in  another's  presence— she  looked 
at  herself  in  the  mirrow  before  she  left  the 
room. 

"William,"  whispered  Hannah,  "it  's  been 
twenty-two  years  this  Christmas  since  he  set 
foot  in  this  house.     What  does  it  mean?" 

"I  'm  not  one  to  tell  things  that  ain't  my 
business,"  returned  William,  in  an  undertone, 
"but  day  before  yesterday  I  drove  her  out  to 
the     Harvey     paper-mills,     and     they     talked. 
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They  did !"  ended  William,  solemnly  shaking 
his  gray  head. 

"Well,  I  never !"  exclaimed  poor  Hannah, 
sinking  into  a  chair. 

William  nodded  toward  Jane. 

"I  'd  say  so,"  said  Hannah.  She  's  bound  to 
bring  luck,  bless  her  little  heart !" 

"Hannah,"  Jane  said,  turning  around.  "I 
want  you  to  do  something  for  me,  please. 
Here    is    something    I   have    made    for    Miss 


Blakely's  aristocratic  front  door  such  a  crowd 
of  chattering,  laughing,  happy  boys  and  gir!i 
that  the  whole  neighborhood  was  set  astir. 
Jane  and  her  mother  and  father  had  arriverl 
beforehand,  wishing  Miss  Blakely  a  "Happy 
Christmas !"  and  Miss  Blakely  declared  the 
wash-cloths  with  the  gay  borders,  which  Jane 
had  crocheted  her  very  self,  were  quite  the 
prettiest  ones  she  had  ever  seen.  Hannah 
stepped  forward  to  thank  Jane  for  a  cunning 


\ 


I    AM    SORRY    I    WENT    TO    SEE    YOU    YESTERDAY,     SAID    JA.NE 


Blakely,  and  I  want  you  to  tie  it  on  the  tree 
early  in  the  morning,  before  she  comes  down." 

"I  guess  there  's  nothing  Hannah  would  n't 
do  for  you,  you  little  darlin',"  answered  Han- 
nah, patting  Jane's  bright  curls. 

Then  Miss  Blakely  came  in,  and  somehow 
or  other  she  seemed  different  from  what  she 
had  been  when  she  left  the  room,  and  her 
eyes  held  a  sparkle,  and  there  was  something 
like  a  tremor  in  her  voice  when  she  said: 

"Hannah.  Mr.  Harvey  will  eat  Christmas 
dinner  with  us." 

On  Christmas  morning  there  came  to  Miss 


]iin-cushion :  and  William  said  never  had  he 
owned  such  a  beautiful  necktie:  but.  best  of 
all.  Jane  had  knit  it.  Then  Hannah  opened 
wide  the  library  doors,  and  there  came  an  up- 
roarious. "Merry  Christmas  !"  from  the  crowd. 
When  those  children  actually  beheld  the 
tree  ablaze  with  lights  and  a-glitter  with 
decorations,  they  appeared  spellbound.  Not 
a  word,  not  a  sound  came  from  them.  They 
simply  stood  in  silent  awe  and  amazement. 
Nor  did  the  grown-ups  know  what  to  do :  they, 
too.  were  silent,  looking  at  the  children  with 
blurry    eyes.      But    Jane    knew    what    to    do. 


"WHY,  I  DON'T  UNDERSTAND,'  SHE  SAID,  WITH  A  PUZZLED  FACE" 
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"This  tree  is  yours,  children,"  she  said  in 
her  direct  way.  "You  remember  I  told  you 
that  Miss  Blakely  had  a  perfectly  wonderful 
surprise  for  you.  This  is  it,"  gesturing  to- 
ward the  shimmering  tree,  with  its  weight  of 
amazing  packages.  "So  you  can  hunt  for  your 
names,  and  when  you  find  them,  you  must 
thank  Miss  Blakely,  for  she  is  about  the  very 
kindest  person  in  the  world." 

"Jane !"  protested  Miss  Blakely.  Her 
cliccks  had  groivn  pink  and  her  eyes  were 
f)right,  and  Jane's  mother  thought  her  pretty. 

Then  there  was  shouting  and  laughing,  and 
Jane,  right  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  was 
helping  them  find  their  names  and  just  as  eag- 
er with  delight  as  they  when  the  paper  was 
torn  from  the  packages  and  the  gifts  revealed. 
Oh,  what  an  hour  it  was  !  Never  had  there 
been  so  much  laughter,  noise,  and  joy  in  the 
Blakely  house.  Never  had  so  much  genuine 
happiness  stirred  Miss  Blakely's  heart. 

Suddenly,  Hannah  was  having  her  turn. 
She  was  inviting  them  in  the  dining-room; 
and  this  time  it  was  Jane  who  could  not  be- 
iieve  her  ej^es.  There  was  the  table  with 
lighted  candelabra,  wreaths  of  holly  encirc- 
ling them,  and  loaded  down  with  fruits,  nuts, 
cakes,  and  candies,  besides  a  bag  at  each  place 
to  be  taken  home  to  the  parents.  It  was  so 
wonderful  that  Jane  could  think  of  nothing 
to  say.     So,  while  they  were  being  served,  she 


stole  back  to  the  library  to  take  a  peep  at  the 
tree.     Suddenly  Miss  Blakely  was  beside  her. 

"Jane,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  "you  must 
have  missed  your  name." 

"Why,  I  did  n't  look  for  my  name,"  answer- 
ed Jane,  in  surprise. 

"Did  n't  you  expect  anything?"  asked  Miss 
Blakely,  studying  the  sweet,  upturned   face. 

"Not  with  all  this,"  replied  Jane. 

"Well,  suppose  you  run  your  hand  'way  in- 
side the  tree,"  suggested  Miss  Blakely. 

Jane   obeyed,   bringing  out   a   long  envelop. 

"Why,  I  don't  understand,"  she  said,  w.th  a 
puzzled  face,  as  she  drew  out  a  document. 

"It  means,  Jane,"  said  Miss  Blakely,  "that 
your  bungalow  is  paid  for.  It 's  my  gift  to  you." 

"Oh  I"  cried  Jane,  in  breathless  wonder. 
"But,  no,  it  can't  be,  and  maybe  you  should  n't, 
and  besides,  I  don't  deserve  it.  I — I  have  n't 
done  anything  for  you — oh,  dear,  I  don't  know 
what  to  say !  And  Mother  and  Daddy  will  not 
want  you  to  do  so  much,  dear  Miss  Blakely." 

"It  is  all  right,  Jane,"  Miss  Blakely  said, 
her  hand  coming  down  affectionately  on  Jane's 
little  shoulder.  "I  will  make  it  all  right  with 
your  mother  and  father,  for  you,  my  dear, 
have  given  me  a  priceless  gift — you  have 
shown  me  how  to  be  happy  in  making  others 
happy.  You  have  given  me  a  great  deal,  Jane, 
more  than  you  realize,  and  God  bless  you  for 
your  happy  heart !" 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  EIRST  INSTALLMENT 

LiFK  in  a  big  hotel,  in  a  city  teeming  with  war  work,  was  a  new  experience  to  Patricia  Meade.  She 
had  come  there  to  stay  for  three  months  with  her  father.  Captain  Meade,  lately  returned  from  overseas, 
who  was  in  the  city  on  a  secret  mission  for  the  government.  During  their  first  evening  in  the  hotel,  he 
warns  her  to  beware  of  spies  and  foreign  secret  agents,  who  were  everywhere,  and  who,  he  fears,  will  try 
to  discover  his  secret.  At  dinner,  that  night.  Patricia  ol)jects  to  their  waiter,  whom  she  dislikes  at  first 
sight  and  fears  is  a  spy  ;  but  her  father  laughs  at  her  fears.  Later  she  notices,  at  a  near-by  table,  a  beau- 
tiful woman  and  a  young  girl  of  her  own  age,  who  piques  her  curiosity  by  her  rather  unusual  appearance 
and  conduct.  Patricia  discovers  after  dinner  that  these  two  are  occupants  of  the  room  directly  opposite 
hers,  and  happens  to  catch  the  yotmg  girl  watching  her  from  the  doorway.  They  strike  up  an  acquaint- 
ance, which  pleases  Patricia,  but  the  young  girl's  strange  manner,  half  friendly,  half  repellent,  puzzles  her. 
She  resolves,   however,   to  try   to   become   better  actiuainted  with  this  odd  neighbor. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    SHADOW    ON    THE    WALL 

Ix  Spite  of  her  resolution  to  get  better  ac- 
quainted with  her  mysterious  neighbor,  how- 
ever, Patricia  made  no  further  progress  in 
that  direction   for   several   days.     These  were 


spent  in  a  round  of  sight-seeing  with  her  fath- 
er through  the  big,  busy  manufacturing  city  in 
which  they  were  staying,  at  present  so  ab- 
sorbed in  its  war  work  and  munition  making. 
After  that  came  a  series  of  delightful  trolley- 
trips  throtigh  distant  and  picturesque  parts  of 
the  surrounding  country.     And  wh^n,  sUq  was. 
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at  leisure  at  all,  Patricia  spent  not  a  little  time 
with  Mrs.  Quale,  finding  a  real  delight  in  her 
quaint,  sunny,  comfortable  company.  During 
their  wanderings,  it  chanced  that  she  and  her 
father  took  few  meals  at  the  hotel.  And  thus 
it  fell  out  that  she  saw  nothing,  or  almost 
i:othing.  of  the  curious  couple  that  had  so  in- 
terested her  on  the  first  night.  Once,  indeed, 
she  did  have  a  brief  glimpse  of  them  at  break- 
fast, but  the  older  woman  only  acknowledged 
her  presence  by  a  friendly  little  nod.  The  girl 
never  so  much  as  turned  her  head  or  looked  in 
Patricia's  direction. 

Then,  on  the  sixth  morning  after  their  ar- 
rival, came  a  change.  Captain  Meade  an- 
nounced it  as  they  were  taking  their  leisurely 
breakfast. 

"We  've  done  all  the  gadding  about  that 
I  '11  be  able  to  indulge  in  for  a  while,"  he  told 
her.  "I  must  settle  down  to  business  now, 
and  I  'm  afraid  you  '11  be  left  pretty  much  on 
your  own  hands." 

"Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  don't  mind  very 
much,"  she  replied  lazily  dallying  with  the 
grape-fruit.  "I  'm  so  tired  of  being  on  the  go 
that  I  '11  appreciate  a  little  rest  and  quietness." 

"I  must  go  off  this  morning  to  be  gone  al- 
most all  day,"  went  on  Captain  Meade.  "You 
will  be  a  little  lonely,  perhaps,  but  there  's  al- 
ways Mrs.  Quale.  Don't  rush  her  too  much, 
however.  Remember  she  's  a  very  busy  wo- 
man. But  you  can  always  turn  to  her  in 
emergencies  or  if  you  need  advice." 

"No,  I  won't  bother  her,"  returned  Patricia, 
"and  I  think  I  '11  spend  the  morning  over  at 
the  sea-wall  in  the  park.  I  love  it  there,  and 
it  's  just  the  place  to  take  some  knitting  and 
a  book  and  perhaps  write  some  letters.  Will 
you  be  back  to  lunch  ?" 

"I  hardly  expect  to.  Order'  a  lunch  sent  to 
the  room,  or  go  down  to  the  dining-room  if 
you  prefer,  but  don't  w^ait  for  me." 

"Oh,  I  '11  have  my  luncheon  sent  up-stairs,  I 
guess,"  sighed  Patricia.  "I  detest  that  Peter 
Stoger  more  every  time  I  see  him.  I  feel  as 
if  he  were  spying  on  me  constantly.  I  can't 
understand  why  3'ou  don't  realize  it,  too." 

The  captain  smiled  as  they  rose  to  leave  the 
table.  "Poor  Peter  would  be  surprised,  and 
horrified  probably,  if  he  realized  he  was  pos- 
ing as  a  German  spy  for  your  benefit.  But 
suit  yourself,  Patricia,  about  lunclreon,  and 
don't  be  alarmed  if  I  'm  not  back  till  late.  If 
I  'm  not  here  by  dinner-time,  ask  Mrs.  Quale 
if  you  may  dine  at  her  table." 

"I  surely  will,"  agreed  Patricia."     And  I — 

\  I  beg  your  pardon  !"     The  latter  remark 


she  addressed  suddenly  to  the  handsome  wo- 
man whom  she  now  knew  as  Madame  Van- 
derpoel,  who  was  breakfasting  alone  at  her 
own  table,  and,  as  they  were  passing,  had 
touched  Patricia,  a  trifle  hesitantly,  on  the 
arm. 

"It  is  I  that  must  beg  your  pardon,"  she 
answered.  "I  am  going  to  be  so  bold  as  to 
ask  a  very  great  favor,  though  I  do  not  even 
know  you,  but  I  am  in  great  trouble  and  per- 
plexity this  morning." 

"Why,  I  '11  be  glad  to  do  anything,  of 
course,"  began   Patricia,   in   surprise. 

"I  was  sure  you  would.  I  read  it  in  your 
face.  That  is  why  I  ask,"  Madame  Vander- 
poel  hurried  on.  "I  am  called  away  to  New 
York  this  morning  on  the  most  urgent  busi- 
ness— something  that  cannot  be  postponed. 
Unfortunately,  my  dear  little  charge,  Virginie, 
Mademoiselle  de  Vos,  is  quite  miserable — a 
violent  nervous  headache;  she  is  subject  to 
them  frequently,  poor  little  soul !  I  dread  to 
leave  her  alone  all  day  in  the  care  only  of  that 
stupid  chambermaid,  yet  my  business  is  such 
that  I  simply  cannot  postpone  it.  Would  it  be 
imposing  too  much  on  your  kindness  to  ask 
you  to  stop  in  there  occasionally,  just  for  a 
moment  or  two,  to  see  that  she  is  as  comfort- 
able as  possible?  You  are,  I  believe,  just 
across  the  hall  from  us,  so  it  would  not  be  a 
long  journey." 

"Why,  I  '11  be  delighted  to!"  agreed  Pa- 
tricia, heartily.  "I  '11  sit  with  her  just  as  long 
as  she  cares  to  have  me.  Don't  worry  about 
her  at  all.  I  'm  famous  as  a  nurse,  too,  for 
my  mother  never  has  been  very  well,  and  I  'm 
used  to  waiting  on  her." 

"Oh,  thank  you  so  much  !"  breathed  Madame 
Vanderpoel,  seemingly  much  relieved.  I  '11  be 
so  much  easier  in  mind.  I  leave  almost  at 
once  after  breakfast.  Go  in  as  soon  as  you 
like.  Just  knock  at  the  door  and  open  it.  I  '11 
leave  it  unlocked.  I  can  never  repay  your 
kindness." 

"That  solves  the  problem  of  my  day  for  me, 
Daddy,"  remarked  Patricia,  when  they  were 
back  in  their  rooms.  "I  '11  stay  around  here 
and  visit  Virginie  de  Vos  (My!  but  I  'm  glad 
I  know  her  name  at  last!)  every  little  while. 
I  've  been  real  anxious  to  meet  her,  and  did  n't 
know  how  I  was  going  to  get  the  chance."  I 

But  the  captain  frowned  a  little  doubtfully. 
"It  's  all  right,  I  suppose,  and  you  could  n't 
very  well  refuse,  but  I  rather  wish  you  did  n't 
have  to  come  in  contact  with  any  strangers 
here.  They  may  be  all  right — and  they  may 
not.     These    are   queer   times,    and   you   can't 
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trust  any  one.  Get  Mrs.  Quale  to  go  in  with 
you,  if  possible,  and  don't  stay  there  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  at  any  time." 

Patricia  opened  her  eyes  wide  with  aston- 
ishment. "Well,  of  all  things !  You  don't 
suspect  people  like  that  of — of  anything  queer, 
do  you  ?" 

"I  suspect  no  one,  and  trust  no  one  in  this 
entire  establishment  except,  of  course.  Mrs. 
Quale.  But  don't  get  another  attack  of  'spies 
on  the  brain,  just  because  I  warned  you  to  be 
ordinarily  cautious.  It  's  probably  all  right. 
I  '11  be  back  by  eight  o'clock,  anyway.  Now, 
good-by,  honey,  and  take  care  of  yourself." 

Patricia  waited  until  nearly  ten  o'clock  be- 
fore essaying  her  first  visit  to  the  sick  girl 
across  the  hall.  Then,  obedient  to  her  father's 
injunction,   she  called  up   Mrs.   Quale  on  the 
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ache — at  least,  not  now.     I   am  better 
not  need  any  care." 

"But  surely,  there  must  be  something  the 
matter!  You — you  cannot  be  feeling  quite 
well.  Madame  Vanderpoel  said  you  were  suf- 
fering severely,"  returned  Patricia,  thorough- 
ly puzzled. 

"Whatever  it  was,  I  am  better  now,"  mut- 
tered the  girl,  almost  sullenly.  "But  you  are 
— you  are  so  kind  !"  she  added,  and  her  eyes 
lit  up  with  a  friendly  gleam  for  an  instant. 

"Look  here,"  cried  Patricia,  in  sudden  de- 
termination, "perhaps  you  are  feeling  better, 
but  your  headache  may  return.  Now,  I  have 
a  plan  to  propose.  It  's  very  hot  and  glaring 
and  noisy  in  this  room.  You  see.  it  's  on  the 
street  side  and  you  get  all  the  racket  from  this 
busy  avenue.  Beside  that,  it  has  n't  been  made 
house  telephone,  to  ask  if  that  lady  would  find      up  yet.     Come  over  and  spend  the  morning  in 


It  convenient  to  accompany  her.  But  the  clerk 
at  the  desk  informed  her  that  Mrs.  Quale  had 
gone  out  for  the  day.  leaving  onl)^  her  maid. 
Patricia  had  seen  this  woman  several  times, 
quiet,  elderly,  and  noticeably  hard  of  hearing, 
and  who,  I\Irs.  Quale  said,  had  been  in  her 
service  for  many  years.  So  Patricia  was  left 
with  no  alternative  but  to  make  her  first  ven- 
ture alone. 

"I  'm  sure  Daddy  would  n't  want  me  to  neg- 
lect the  poor  little  sick  thing,  even  if  Mrs. 
Quale  is  n't  there,"  she  told  herself  as  she 
knocked  at  the  door  of  number  404,  across  the 
hall. 

She  had  vaguely  expected  to  find  the  sick 
girl  in  bed,  her  head  swathed  in  bandages,  the 
room  darkened  and  orderly.  The  sight  that 
met  her  eyes  as  she  entered,  at  a  half-muffled 
"Come  in,"  was  as  different  as  possible  from 
that  picture.  The  room  was  in  great  disorder, 
and  bright  with  the  glare  of  the  morning  sun. 
Both  of  the  twin-beds  were  unmade — and 
empty.  But  at  one  of  the  windows,  her  back 
to  the  room,  stood  Virginie  de  Vos,  staring  out 
into  the  street.  She  did  not  turn  round  as 
Patricia  entered. 

"I  beg  your  pardon — good  morning,"  ven- 
tured Patricia,  timidly.  "I  came  at  the  re- 
quest of  your — of  Madame  Vanderpoel.  who 
said  you  were  ill.  Is  there  anything  I  can  do 
for  you?     Ought  n't  you  to  be  in  bed?" 

Still  with  her  back  to  her  visitor,  Virginie 
shook  her  head.  Suddenly,  however,  she 
whirled  around.  Her  eyes  were  red  and  swol- 
len with  crying,  but  there  were  no  tears  in 
them  now. 

"Thank  you — oh,  very  much !  It  is  so 
thoughtful  of  you  to  come !    My  head  does  not 


our  sitting-room  with  me.  It  's  so  quiet  and 
pleasant  there,  for  it  faces  on  the  little  park 
at  the  back.  I  '11  darken  it  up.  and  you  can  lie 
on  the  couch,  and  I  '11  read  or  talk  to  you — or 
just  let  you  alone  to  sleep.     Please  come!" 

Her  manner  was  so  cordial,  so  urgent  and 
convincing,  that  Virginie  visibly  wavered. 

"I  ought — I  ought  not."  She  hesitated. 
"You  do  not  know — you  cannot  know — " 

"Oh,  nonsense !"  cried  Patricia,  impatient- 
ly. "What  earthly  reason  could  there  be  for 
not  coming?  Just  come  right  along,  and  we  '11 
have  a  lovely  time.  I  'm  awfully  lonesome, 
and  you  probably  would  be,  too,  alone  here  all 
day.     So  come !" 

Very  reluctantly  the  girl  assented  and  fol- 
lowed Patricia.  Once  established  in  the  cool, 
pleasant,  half-darkened  sitting-room,  however, 
her  hesitancy  seemed  suddenly  to  vanish.  Pa- 
tricia insisted  that  she  occupy  the  couch,  which 
she  finally  consented  to  do,  though  patently 
more  to  please  her  hostess  than  herself. 

"I  am  not  sick ;  my  head  does  not  ache  at 
all.  Madame  Vanderpoel  was — er — mistaken." 
And,  indeed,  she  looked  the  picture  of  health, 
now  that  her  eyes  were  returning  to  a  normal 
appearance. 

"Never  mind.  She  must  have  been  worried 
about  you,  or  she  would  n't  have  asked  me  to 
see  to  you.  So  lie  down  here  for  a  while,  and 
I  '11  sit  by  you  and  do  this  fancy-work.  I 
suppose  I  ought  to  be  knitting,  but  I  do  get  so 
tired  of  it  at  times.    Do  you  ever  embroider?" 

"Ah,  I — I  love  it !"  cried  Virginie,  in  sud- 
den enthusiasm.  "Anything  of  the — artistic 
I  love  and  have  studied  to  do."  It  was  when 
she  grew  excited,  Patricia  noticed,  that  her 
language  became  a  trifle  confused. 
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"Tell  me,"  Patricia  suddenly  asked— "that 
is,  if  you  don't  mind — what  nationality  are 
you?  I  had  thought  perhaps  you  were 
French." 

The  girl's  manner  again  grew  restrained. 
But  she  only  replied  in  a  voice  very  low  and 
tense,  "I  am  a  Belgian !" 

Patricia  impulsively  dropped  on  her  knees 
by  the  couch  and  took  both  of  Virginie's 
hands  in  her  own. 

"You  poor,  poor  darling!"  she  murmured. 
"And  did  you — were  you  driven  out  of  the 
country  ?" 

"We  lived  in  Antwerp,"  Virginie  repUed 
simply.  "My  father  and  I  have  always  lived 
there.  My  mother  is  long  dead.  When  the 
war  came,  I  was  being  educated — in  one  of 
the  best  schools.  At  first  it  was  thought  there 
would  be  no  danger.  Antwerp  was  thought  to 
be — what  you  call — impregnable.  Then,  when 
the  Germans  had  taken  Malines  and  Louvain 
and  Liege,  Madame  Vanderpoel  (she  is  my 
mother's  sister-in-law),  came  to  take  me  away 
from  the  school,  to  take  me  to  England.  She 
told  my  father  it  was  too  dangerous,  that  he 
should  flee  also.  But  he  would  not  go.  He  is 
an  old  man,  and  I  am  the  last  of  his  children. 
He  was  too  old  for  army  service,  but  he  said 
he  would  remain  and  defend  his  villa  there  in 
Antwerp.  He  declared  the  city  could  not  be 
taken.  But  he  insisted  that  I  go  away  to  Eng- 
land—to safety.  He  sent  me  from  him,  though 
it  broke  our  two  hearts — and  I  have  never 
seen  him  since.  You  know,  what  happened  to 
Antwerp." 

She  hid  her  face  in  the  pillows  and  shook 
with  unrepressed  sobbing.  Patricia  knew  not 
what  to  say  to  comfort  the  stricken  girl.  For 
several  moments  she  only  smoothed  the  dark 
hair  in  silence,  but  her  touch  was  evidently 
soothing,  for  Virginie  presently  sat  up  and 
dried  her  eyes.  She  continued  no  further, 
however,  with  any  personal  disclosures. 

"We  too  have  suffered,"  began  Patricia, 
thinking  to  divert  her  mind  from  herself, — 
"suffered  dreadfully.  You  know,  my  father 
went  over  with  the  army  when  the  war  first 
broke  out  here,  and  when  we  bade  him  good- 
by,  we  knew  there  was  a  big  chance  of  nevei 
seeing  him  again.  But  when  we  got  word,  a 
few  months  later,  that  he  had  been  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Germans,' we  were 
sure  we  should  n't.  The  suspense  was  sirnply 
frightful.  I  never  want  to  go  through  such 
a  thing  again  as  long  as  I  live.  Six  long 
months  it  was,  and  we  had  no  idea  what  had 
happened  to  him.     We  almost  hoped  he  was 


dead,  because  the  things  we  read  of  as  hap- 
pening to  the  prisoners  were  so  unspeakable. 
And  then  he  escaped  and  came  back  to  us — 
we  never  knew  a  thing  about  it  till  he  was 
brought  home  one  day.  I  thought  Mother 
would  die  with  the  joy  of  it.  She  's  in  a  sani- 
tarium now — getting  over  the  shock  of  it  all. 
So,  you  see,  Virginie  dear,  I  know  what  you 
have  suffered,  and  I  'm  sure  your  troubles  are 
going  to  vanish — just  as  ours  did." 

But  Virginie  only  shook  her  head.  "It  is 
not  possible.  You  do  not  know  all — you  can- 
not. My  father  is — perhaps — worse  than 
dead.  He — but  still,  I  feel  very  close  to  you. 
We  have  both  suffered.  We  understand — 
each  other.  I — I  love  you  !"  And  she  kissed 
Patricia  impulsively  on  both  cheeks. 

Another  silence  followed,  the  girls  sitting 
close  together  on  the  couch,  in  wordless,  un- 
derstanding sympathy.  Suddenly  Virginie 
sprang  to  her  feet,  her  dark  eyes  gleaming. 
"Hush !  Listen !"  she  cried.  "I  heard  a 
strange  rustling  outside  the  door.  Can  it  be — 
some  one  listening?"  She  hurried  to  the  door 
and  pulled  it  open,  Patricia  close  at  her  heels. 
The  corridor  was  empty. 

"It .  was  probably  only  a  maid  going  by,' 
laughed  Patricia.  "You  're  as  scary  as  I  am, 
I  do  believe.  I  heard  it,  too.  But  let  's  go  and 
settle  down  again.  I  'm  sure  we  're  going  to 
be  the  best  kind  of  friends.  Is  n't  it  lucky 
we  're  right  across  the  hall  from  each  other?" 

But  Virginie  did  not  assent  to  the  latter 
question.  Instead,  she  put  one  of  her  own. 
"Do  you  speak  French  at  all?"  she  inquired. 
"I  have  studied  the  English,  but  I  speak  it  with 
difficulty.  I  think  only  in  French,  and  I  can 
express  myself  better  in  that  tongue.  It  is 
my  native  language." 

"Oh,  I  'd  love  to  talk  French  with  you!" 
agreed  Patricia,  joyfully.  "Father  made  me 
study  it  and  speak  if  with  him  ever  since  I 
was  a  little  girl.  But  I  have  n't  had  much 
practice  in  it  lately,  and  I  don't  believe  my 
accent  is  very  good.  We  '11  use  it  all  the  time, 
and  you  can  tell  me  when  I  make  mistakes." 

So  they  began  to  chatter  in  French,  to  Vir- 
ginie's evident  relief,  and  her  manner  pres- 
ently lost  much  of  its  restraint.  At  noon 
Patricia  sent  down  for  a  delicious  luncheon 
to  be  served  for  them  both  in  the  room,  but 
was  thoroughly  disgusted  to  find  that  her  pet 
aversion,  Peter  Stoger,  had  been  sent  up  with 
it.  And  though  he  seemed  anxious  to  arrange 
the  table  for  them,  she  summarily  dismissed 
him,  shutting  and  locking  the  door  after  him 
with  a  shudder. 
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"I  thoroughly  detest  that  man,"  she  con- 
fided to  Virginie.  And,  rather  to  her  surprise, 
Virginie  heartily  agreed  with  her. 

"I  know.    I  feel  a  great  dislike  toward  him. 


YOU   see/  whispered   VIRGINIA,   CLINGING  TO   PATRICIA    SPASMODICALLY  I 

I  think  he  is  an  enemy.    I  think  he  is — watch- 
ing." 

"Precisely  what  /  've  thought !"  cried  Patri- 
cia. "Is  n't  it  queer  that  we  've  both  felt  the 
-same  about  him  !  Uhg!  I  wish  now  that  we  'd 
gone  down  to  the  dining-room.  We  could 
have  sat  at  your  table.  You  have  another 
waiter.  Well,  never  mind>  L^t  '5  Snjoy  C'^ir- 
selves  now,  anyway." 


The  afternoon  wore  away,  finding  the  two 
girls  still  in  each  other's  company,  still  ex- 
changing girlish  confidences  over  fancy-work 
and  books.     But  they  did  not  refer   again  to 

Virginie's  father,  and 
both  seemed  to  avoid 
any  reference  to  war 
subjects  in  general. 
Patricia  longed  to  take 
the  girl  more  into  her 
own  confidence  about 
her  father  and  his  af- 
fairs: but.  mindful  of 
Captain  Meade's  con- 
stantly reiterated 
warnings,  she  resisted 
the  impulse. 

At  half  past  five 
Virginie  remarked 
that  she  must  return 
to  her  room  and  dress 
for  dinner,  as  Madame 
Vanderpoel  would 
soon  be  back. 

"Tell  me,"  asked 
Patricia,  "why  do  you 
not  call  her  aunt,  as 
she  is  your  mother's 
sister-in-law?  It  would 
be  natural." 

Virginie  suddenly 
retired  to  her  shell 
again.  "I  never  have," 
was  all  she  vouch- 
safed. "I  — do  not 
know  why  —  that  is 
— "  They  were  walk- 
ing toward  the  door 
as  she  replied.  All  at 
once  she  stopped, 
tensely  rigid.  "There 
it  is  again  !"  she  whis- 
pered. "Do  you  not 
hear  it?"  There  was 
indeed  a  curious  in- 
termittent sound,  as  of 
some  one  cautiously 
tiptoeing  down  the 
carpeted  corridor.  Patricia  opened  the  door 
with   a   quick   jerk. 

The  hall  again  was  empty.  But  at  the  far 
end  of  the  corridor,  where  it  turned  into  an- 
other, the  wall  was  illumined  by  a  brilliant 
patch  of  sunlight  from  some  window  out  of 
sight.  And  blackly  on  that  patch  of  sunlight, 
as  on  a  lighted  screen,  was  outlined  the  sil- 
hoiiette  of  ^  man's  form,  and  of  something 
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else   that   he   evidently   carried    in    his   hands. 

"You  see?"  whispered  \'irginie,  clinging  to 
Patricia  spasmodically. 

"Yes,  I  see  !"  answered  Patricia. 

The  motionless  silhouette  was  unmistakably 
the  form  of  Peter  Stoger,  carrying  a  tray. 

CHAPTER  IV 

THE   CRIMSON   PATCH 

"I  don't  like  it  all,  somehow,  and  yet  I  can't 
exactly  tell  you  why."  Captain  Meade  shuf- 
fled the  books  and  magazines  on  the  sitting- 
room  table,  rearranging  them  precisely  and 
absent-mindedly.  On  his  forehead  was  an 
anxious  frown. 

"But,  Daddy,"  cried  Patricia,  "what  possible 
objection  can  there  be  to  my  being  friends 
with  that  lovely  girl?  She  is  so  lonely  and  so 
sad !  I  just  love  her  already.  Think  what  she 
has  suffered — and  is  still  suffering !  It  seems 
as  if  it  would  be  simply  cruel  not  to  be  friends 
with  her  now,  after  what  she  has  told  me." 

"But  the  very  things  you  've  told  me  about 
her  and  your  conversations  with  her  make  me 
feel  there  's  something  strange  about  the  whole 
affair.  She  's  not  as  candid  and  open  in  man- 
ner as  I  should  like.  She  seems  to  be  hiding 
something  all  the  time.  And  her  relationship 
to  that  Madame  Vanderpoel  appears  singular. 
She  says  the  woman  is  her  aunt,  by  marriage, 
yet  she  does  n't  seem  to  care  to  call  her  so.  I 
am  deeply  sorry  for  the  girl,  if  her  story  is 
true,  as  it  probably  is,  but  I  feel  as  if  there  is 
much  that  she  is  concealing.  And  I  frankly 
confess  that  I  do  not  like  that  Madame  Van 
derpoel.  Why  should  she  have  told  you  that 
the  girl  was  ill  with  a  severe  headache,  and 
then  you  go  in  and  find  her  in  the  best  of 
health,  apparently?  Things  don't  hang  to 
gether,  somehow." 

"Well,  what  am  I  going  to  do?"  demanded 
Patricia,  almost  in  tears.  "Madame  Vander- 
poel has  invited  me  to  go  with  them  on  a  trip 
to  Creston  Beach  to-morrow  and  spend  the 
day  with  them  there.  I  suppose  she  wants  to 
do  something  in  return  for  my  looking  after 
Virginie  to-day.  She  spoke  to  me  about  it 
as  we  passed  her  table  to-night.  You  had 
gone  on  ahead  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Quale.  I  told 
her  I  'd  ask  you  about  it.  Are  you  going  to 
say  I  must  n't  go?" 

Thi   captaiJi  tugged  at  the  end  of  his  short 
mustache  and   strode  up  and  down  the  room 
perplexedly.    At  length  he  spoke.    "You  simp 
ly  must  trust  me  in  this  matter,  honey,  and  re- 
jnember  tb?.t  I  'ra  not  ^n  old  tyrant,  but  just 


a  cautious  Daddy,  striving  to  do  what  is  best 
for  us  all.  You  will  have  an  enp-pgement  with 
Mrs.  Quale  to-morrow.  Fortunately  she  sug- 
gested to  mc  tliis  evening  that  perhaps  you 
would  care  to  spend  the  morning  with  her  anrl 
help  her  select  some  wall-papers  for  her  house 
that  is  bemg  rc-built  and  decorated.  And  let 
me  offer  just  this  wee  bit  of  advice.  See  as 
much  as  you  want  of  this  little  Virginie  when 
you  can  be  with  her  alone.  She  is  a  poor, 
forlorn  child  who  is  suffering  greatly — of  that 
I  feel  certain.  And  I  believe  there  is -ho  harm 
in  her.  But  avoid,  if  you  can,  any  engage- 
ment or  invitation  which  includes  the  older 
woman." 

"Father,  what  do  you  suspect  her  of?  What 
are  your  suspicions  about  her?" 

"I  suspect  her  of  nothing.  I  do  not  care 
for  her  on  general  principles.  Sometimes  we 
have  only  instinct  to  trust,  and  mine  tells  me, 
just  now,  simply  to  be  careful.  That  's  all. 
Now  call  her  up  on  the  'phone  and  say  you 
will  not  be  able  to  accompany  them,  and  thank 
her,  of  course,  for  so  kindly  thinking  of  you." 

Patricia  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  was  an- 
swered by  Virginie,  who  said  Madame  Van- 
derpoel was  not  there.  "I  'm  so  sorry  that 
I  '11  not  be  able  to  go,  but  Father  had  made 
another  engagement  for  me,"  Patricia  assured 
her,  and  there  was  a  murmured  reply  over  the 
instrument  that  the  captain  could  not  catch. 
But  when  Patricia  hung  up  the  receiver,  her 
face  was  a  study  in  perplexity. 

"What  do  you  think  she  said,  Daddy?  'I  am 
not  sorry.  I  enjoy  seeing  you  more  by  our- 
selves.' That  was  all,  but  is  n't  it  singular? 
I  don't  believe  she  cares  for  that  aunt  of  hers. 
And  yet,  I  can't  understand  why.  Madame 
Vanderpoel  seems  lovely,  to  me,  and  she  ap- 
pears to  be  so  fond  of  Virginie.  I  '11  take  the 
hint,  however.  And  i.t  fits  in  very  nicely  with 
what  you  advised  me  to  do,  too.  Oh,  by  the 
way.  Daddy,  I  nearly  forgot  to  tell  you  what 
happened  this  afternoon.  And  if  you  don't 
think  that  Peter  Stoger  is  spying,  after  you 
hear  it,  I  give  up."  And  she  described  to  him 
the  strange  incident  in  the  hall. 

This  time  the  captain  did  not  laugh  at  her 
fears.  Instead,  he  frowned  and  looked  wor- 
ried. "That  does  certainly  seem  suspicious. 
I  '11  have  to  look  into  the  matter,"  he  vouch- 
safed, and  refused  to  discuss  the  incident 
further. 

In  the  two  weeks  that  elapsed  after  the  fore- 
going incident,  the  friendship  between  the  girls 

increased,  after  a  fashion,  but  Peitricia  was  at 
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times  sorely  puzzled  and  perplexed  by  the 
strange  moods  and  whims  and  actions  of  her 
new  companion.  On  one  day  they  would  be 
in  each  other's  compan}'  for  several  hours, 
visiting  in  t'.ie  Meade's  attractive  sitting-room, 
where  they  read  or  sewed,  or  taking  long 
walks  or  trolley-rides  into  the  country.  On 
these  occasions  Virginie  would  be  almost 
clinging  in  her  confidence  in,  and  affection 
for,  Patricia.  Not  the  tiniest  flaw  would  mar 
their  intercourse,  and  Patricia  would  acknowl- 
edge herself  more  deeply  interested  than  ever 
in  this  attractive  girl.  Then  on  the  next  day. 
perhaps  for  several  days  following.  Virginie 
would  seem  distant,  reserved,  morose,  some- 
times almost  disagreeable.  She  would  pass 
Patricia  with  the  coldest  nod.  refuse  to  make 
any  engagement  to  be  with  her,  and  almost 
seem  to  resent  any  advances  toward  the  fur- 
therance of  their  friendship.  Patricia  worried 
and  grieved  about  it  in  secret,  though  she 
would  not  openly  acknowledge,  even  to  her 
father,  that  Virginie's  singular  conduct  hurt 
her. 

Madame  Vanderpoel,  on  the  contrary,  al- 
ways seemed  most  cordial  and  friendly,  and 
while  she  never  commented  on  her  ward's  con- 
duct to  Patricia,  would  often  cast  at  her  a  de- 
precatory and  apologetic  glance  when  Vir- 
ginie w'as  more  than  usually  disagreeable  in 
manner.  Plainly,  the  girl's  strange  conduct 
tried  her  sorely,  though  she  was  always  very 
sweet  about  it  and  ignored  it  whenever  pos- 
sible. Never  again,  since  the  first  occasion, 
had  she  attempted  to  induce  Patricia  to  ac- 
company them  anywhere  or  spend  any  time 
in  their  united  company.  Altogether,  so 
thoughtful  and  agreeable  was  she,  that  Patri- 
cia, more  fascinated  by  her  than  ever,  often 
found  herself  wishing  that  she  were  at  liberty 
to  see  more  of  this  pleasant  Madame  Vander- 
poel. 

One  rainy  afternoon.  Captain  Meade  having 
gone  out,  to  be  away  till  a  late  hour  that  night 
on  a  lecture  engagement,  Patricia  called  up 
her  friend  on  the  house  telephone  to  ask  her  to 
come  across  the  hall  and  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  with  her.  She  did  this  in  considerable 
trepidation,  for  Virginie  had  been  more  than 
usually  morose  and  disagreeable  and  distant 
for  a  number  of  days  past.  As  it  happened,  it 
was  Madame  Vanderpoel  who  answered  the 
'phone. 

"Why  certainly,  my  dear!  Virginie  will 
come  over  at  once,"  she  replied  cordially.  "She 
has  been  quite  lonely  this  afternoon,  and  wish- 
ing for  something  to  do.    You  are  very  kind." 


Patricia  had  just  begun  to  frame  an  answer, 
when,  somewhat  to  her  surprise,  the  receiver 
at  the  other  end  was  suddenly  hung  up  and 
the  connection  cut.  The  action  was  very 
abrupt.  And  though  she  told  herself  she  cer- 
tainly must  have  been  mistaken,  she  thought 
she  had  heard,  before  being  cut  ofif,  a  voice  in 
the  room  with  Madame  Vanderpoel  declaring. 
"/  zuill  not  go.'"     It  was  all  very  puzzling. 

Virginie  did  not  come  in  for  some  time,  and 
in  the  interval  Patricia  framed  a  resolution. 
She  would  fathom  this  girl's  singular  con- 
duct to-day  or  never,  even  if  she  had  to  ask 
the  most  personal  questions  to  do  so. 

When  the  little  Belgian  at  last  arrived,  she 
was  polite,  but  distant,  in  manner,  and  dis- 
tinctly unhappy.  To  Patricia's  cordial  re- 
marks she  returned  only  monosyllabic  answers, 
was  restless  and  ill  at  ease.  They  were  sitting 
together  on  the  couch,  each  pretending  to  be 
deeply  engrossed  in  her  fancy-work,  when  Pa- 
tricia with  widly  beating  heart,  suddenly  de- 
termined that  the  time  had  come  to  put  her  re- 
solve into  effect. 

"Virginie,"  she  began,  abruptly  turning  to 
the  girl,  "won't  you  tell  me  what  is  the  trouble? 
What  have  I  done  to  offend  or  annoy  you? 
You  are  often  so  strange  in  your  actions  to- 
ward me.     I  cannot  understand  it.     I — " 

But  she  got  no  farther.  To  her  intense 
amazement  and  dismay,  Virginie  suddenly 
threw  herself  across  the  couch  in  a  passion  of 
wild  and  violent  weeping.  It  was  several 
moments  before  Patricia  could  sooth  her  back 
to  a  state  where  she  was  able  even  to  speak. 

"Oh,  I  knew  you  would  think  this  !  I  knew 
it.  I  knew  it !"  she  sobbed.  "I  knew  the  time 
would  come  when  I  must  explain — or  lose 
your  friendship.  If  you  only  could  trust  me. 
If  you  only  knew — " 

Patricia,  at  a  loss  for  words,  could  only 
squeeze  her  hand  in  silent  assurance. 

"But  you  never  will  know — and  I  never  can 
tell  you  !"  she  went  on  wildly.  "I  love  you — 
I  love  you — as  I  love  no  one  else  on  earth  now 
— beside  my  father.     Do  you  believe  that?" 

"I  believe  it  if  you  say  so,"  Patricia  assured 
her  quietly.     "I   feel  sure  you  are  telling  me 
the  truth."     Her  calm,   soothing  manner  was 
having  its  effect  on  the  girl's  hyster  cai   '-on 
di<-'on.       Virginie     herself     suddenly 
calmer. 

"I  wish  you  would  make  me  a  pronii.-- 
continued.  "If  you  knew  my  life  and  all  that 
I  have  to  endure, — all  the  puzzling,  bewilder- 
ing things  that  are  pulling  me  this  way  and 
that — things  that  I  perhaps  qan  never  tell  you, 
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because  they  would  concern  others, — I  know- 
that  you  would  promise  me  this,  never  to  care 
whether  my  manner  seems  cold  toward  you; 
never  to  think  unkind  thoughts  of  me,  no 
matter  how  I  may  act — to  say  to  yourself  al- 
ways, when  I  seem  the  worst,  'Virginie  loves 


"You  told  me  once,  Virginie,"  she  began, 
"that  you  had  done  a  good  deal  of  work  in 
water-colors  at  various  times,  but  yon  have 
never  shown  me  any  of  your  sketches.  Have 
you  any  here  with  you,  and  if  so,  could  I  sec 
them?     I  'm  awfully  interested  in  that  sort  of 


'All,     WHAT    BEAUTIFUL,    WHAT    UNUSUAL    WORK  !'     SHB    MURMURED 


me  ;  she  does  not  mean  this  mood  for  me !'  Could 
you  make  me  that  promise,  Patricia?  Some 
day,  if  God  wills,  I  may  be  able  to  explain." 

"Indeed,  Virginie,"  cried  her  companion, 
sincerely  touched,  "I  trust  you  every  way  and 
always  !  I  '11  never  be  annoyed  any  more,  no 
matter  how  you  act.  I  '11  understand  that  it  's 
something  quite  outside  of  myself  that  is 
causing  it.  Will  that  make  you  feel  any  better  ?" 

Virginie  did  not  answer  in  words,  but -the 
grateful  pressure  of  her  hands  was  sufficient 
response.  The  atmosphere  having  thus  been 
cleared,  Patricia  abandoned  the  subject  and 
plunged  gaily  into  something  quite  different. 


thing,  though  I  don't  do  much  of  the  kind  my- 
self." 

"Ah,  yes !"  cried  Virginie,  brightening  at 
once.  "I  have  a  whole  portfolio  in  my  room. 
I  will  go  to  fetch  it.  I  love  the  work,  and  I 
turn  to  it  whenever  I  have  an  opportunity." 
She  ran  out  of  the  room  and  hurried  back 
with  a  batch  of  color  sketches  that  she  spread 
out  on  the  couch.  They  were  really  exceed- 
ingly clever,   as  Patricia  recognized  at  once. 

"Why,  this  is  wonderful.  You  are  a  real, 
out-and-out  artist,  and  I  never  realized  it  be- 
fore !"  she  exclaimed  enthusiastically.  "I 
dabble   a   little  in   that   sort  of  thing  myseJ' 
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once  in  a  while,  but  I  'm  not  a  great  success. 
I  do  wish  I  had  inherited  some  of  father's 
artistic  ability.  He  can  do  beautiful  work, 
but  I   only  just   love   it  and   admire  it." 

"Ah,  your  father  is  also  an  artist?"  de- 
manded Virginie,  interested  afresh. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  'd  call  him  ex- 
actly an  artist,"  qualified  Patricia.  He  can 
draw  and  paint  'most  everything  fairly  well, 
but  he  does  excel  in  one  thing.  He  's  crazy 
about  it, — it  's  a  regular  hobby  with  him, — 
entomology,  you  know,  the  study  of  bugs  and 
moths  and  caterpillars  and  butterflies,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  And  he  can  make  the  most 
beautiful  sketches  of  them.  ^lany  's  the  day 
I  've  gone  on  a  long  butterfly  hunt  with  him. 
and  then  have  come  home  and  watched  him 
make  sketches  of  the  specimens  we  've  caught. 
Just  let  me  show  you  some  of  the  things  he  's 
done.  I  think  he  has  a  number  of  his  pet 
sketches  in  his  trunk.  He  never  travels  with- 
out them."  Patricia  brought  her  father's 
sketches  and  placed  them  in  Virginie's  hands. 

And  now  it  was  Virginie's  turn  to  exclaim 
over  the  really  beautiful  work  of  Captain 
Meade.  There  were  caterpillars  and  moths 
and  butterflies,  executed  with  consummate 
skill  and  exquisitely  colored;  each  labeled  with 
its  own  name  and  species.  Virginie  marveled 
over  their  curious  titles.  • 

"Ah,  but  see  here,  what  singular  names — 
'The  Silver  Spot,'  'The  Red  Admiral,'  'The 
Painted  Lady'!     Why  are  they  so  called?" 

"I  think  it  's  mainlv  because  of  the  differ- 
ent  marking  on  the  wings,"  answered  Patricia. 
"You  see,  each  one — but  what  's  that?  Some 
one  knocking?"  She  ran  to  the  door  and 
opened  it.    Madame  Vanderpoel  stood  outside. 

"Do  pardon  me,"  she  began  hesitatingly.  "I 
am  making  this  little  blouse  for  Virginie  and 
have  just  come  to  a  place  where  I  can  go  no 
farther  till  I  try  it  on.     M&y  I  come  in?" 

"Why,  surely !"  returned  Patricia,  courte- 
ously, and  Madame  Vanderpoel  entered.  As 
Patricia  had  feared,  however,  there  was  an 
immediate  chilling  of  the  atmosphere  as  far 
as  Virginie  was  concerned.  The  girl  said  not 
a  word,  but  obediently,  if  ungraciously,  slipped 
the  pretty  blouse  over  her  head  and  stood  in 
silence  while  Madame  Vanderpoel  made  some 
necessary  alterations.  The  lady  herself  strove 
to  appear  quite  unobservant  of  the  change  and 
chatted  on  brightly  while  she  completed  her 
work.  Patricia,  bewildered  and  uncomfort- 
able, also  tried  to  appear  as  though  nothing 
unusual  was  the  matter.  But  she  found  the 
task  difficult.    At  length,  Madame  Vanderpoel, 

iTc  he 


declaring  herself  satisfied  with  the  result,  rose 
to  go.  While  passing  the  table,  however,  she 
noticed  Captain  Meade's  sketches,  and,  layin? 
down  her  sewing,  stopped  to  examine  them. 

"Ah,  what  beautiful,  what  unusual  work !" 
she  murmured,  taking  them  up,  one  by  one, 
and  asking  Patricia  some  questions  about 
them.     But  at  last  she  took  her  departure. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  may  Virginie  stay  and 
have  dinner  with-  me  here  in  our  rooms?" 
questioned  Patricia,  before  she  left.  Madame 
Vanderpoel  gave  her  consent  and  was  gone. 

It  was  some  time  before  Virginie  recovered 
her  spirits  after  this  interruption,"  but  when 
she  was  herself  again,  the  two  girls  resumed 
their  now  wholly  delightful  intercourse. 

"Let  's  send  down  for  some  sarsaparilla  and 
fancy  cakes !"  suddenly  cried  Patricia.  "I  'm 
hungry  and  thirsty,  too,  and  it  's  a  good  while 
till  dinner-time."  She  telephoned  her  wish  to 
the  office,  and  Chester  Jackson  presently 
knocked  at  the  door  with  the  order. 

"Golly !"  he  cried  suddenly,  catching  sight 
of  the  mass  of  sketches  on  the  table,  "but 
them  's  purty  things  !  You  'd  think  they  was 
the  real  article  lit  all  over  the  place.  Can  I 
look  at  them?"  Patricia  laughingly  gave  her 
consent,  and  he  turned  them  over,  chuckling 
at  their  names.  But  he.  too,  at  length  de- 
parted, and  the  girls  were  not  interrupted 
further  till  dinner-time,  when  Patricia  asked 
to  have  the  meal  served  in  the  room. 

It  was  Peter  Stoger  who  entered  later  with 
a  heavily  laden  tray,  approached  the  table, 
glanced  about  helplessly  a  moment,  then  plant- 
ed the  tray  directly  on  top  of  all  the  sketches 
littered  over  its  surface. 

"Oh,  be  careful !"  cried  Patricia,  in  dismay. 
"Don't  you  see  what  you  're  doing?  Hold 
the  tray  until  I  remove  those  things."  Peter 
indifferently  lifted  the  tray  while  she  hastily 
collected  the  sketches  and  put  them  aside. 
Then  he  stolidly  resumed  his  work  of  arrang- 
ing the  meal,  and  withdrew. 

It  was  late  when  Captain  Meade  returned. 
Patricia  had  been  telling  how  she  had  spent 
her  day,  and  had  just  come  to  the  part  where 
she  had  showed  his  sketches  to  Virginie. 

"Great  Jupiter !  You  did?"  he  cried,  dis- 
tractedly. "Why  on  earth  did  n't  I  warn  you 
not  to !  I  never  dreamed  you  'd  be  tempted 
to  do  such  a  thing.    Where  are  they— quick?" 

Patricia  watched  him  in  a  mystified  daze  as 
he  nervously  shuffled  them  over.  What  could 
it  all  mean?   Had  she  done  wrong? 

"It  's  just  as  I  feared !"  he  groaned.  "The 
Crimson  Patch  is  gone!" 

continued) 
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N  Blunderby  Land,  a  good  many  years  since, 
There  once  lived  a  real  little  genuine  prince. 
He  lived  in  a  palace,  with  never  a  care ; 
He    did   nothing   but   play;    he    had    pennies    to 
to  spare ; 
He  was  hearty  and  strong;  one  would  surely  have 

thought 
He  'd  be  happy  and  gay,  as  a  real  prince  ought. 
But  grumpy  and  glum,  instead,  was  he, 
For  he  longed  for  all  that  his  eye  could  see; 
And  he  could  n't  abide  the  least  delay. 
But  wanted  his  will  at  once,  they  say. 

\  E  had  books,  of  course,  and  many  a  toy. 
And  everything  else  to  please  a  boy; 
Games  to  play,  and  ponies  to  ride. 
And  a  world  of  pleasures  were  his  beside 
But  whatever  he  did  n't  possess  seemed 
And  he  longed  for  that  and  forgot  the  rest 
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iTWyi    OW.  nothing  one  said  could  ever  convince 
I  W^3  I        This  queer  httle  genuine  first-class  prince 
]  A  ^  I        That    he   could   n't   own   all   that   charmed  his 
sight. 

And  that  temper  and  tears  were  not  polite. 

"What  use  in  being  a  prince,"  he  'd  say, 
"li  1  can't  have  everything  ;;!_v  own  way?" 
So  there  was  n't  a  thing  about  the  town. 
From  the  barber's  pole,  to  the  monarch's  crown, 
From  a  neighbor's  cat.  to  a  farmer's  pig, 
Be  it  far  or  near,  or  little  or  big. 
That  must  n't  be  his  if  he  wished  it  so, 
For  nobodv  dared  to  sav  him  no. 
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T.-.  HERE  was  trouble  at  court  through  all  the  year. 
.  And,  of  course,  when  the  Christmas-tide  drew 
I  near, 

I      There  was  worry  enough  and  some  to  spare 
As  the  town  was  searched  for  the  new  and  rare 
The  king,  he  fretted ;  the  queen,  she  cried ; 
The  courtiers  groaned,  and  the  maidens  sighed. 
But  the  prince  had  something,  himself,  in  view. — 
Something,  indeed,  entirely  new, — 
And  he  said  to  them  all:  "I  want  the  moon! 

And  T  bid  you  know  that  I  'd  like  it  soon !" 
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SON  of  my  heart,"  the  queen  repUed, 

"Be  never  a  wish  -of  thine  denied ! 

Let  the  moon  be  gotten  at  once !"  she  cried. 

"It  shall  grace  the  top  of  our  Christrnas  tree  !" 

Then  much  distressed  were  the  maidens  fair, 
And  the  courtiers  gasped  in  blank  despair; 
The  chamberlain  frowned  and  scratched  his  head; 
But  never  a  word  was  rashly  said, 
For  there  was  n't  a  soul  did  care  to  try 
To  fetch  the  moon  from  her  place  on  high. 

Then  the  king  cried:     "Now  in  our  time  of  need 

Should  the  fairy  godmother  come  at  speed; 

For  surely  none  but  the  fairies  know 

The  road  to  the  moon  from  the  earth  below ! 

Our  herald  shall  summon  the  lady  fair, 

And  beg  th.:it  her  magical  staff  she  bear, 
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HEN  circles  three  on  the  ground  she  drew, 
And  thrice  on  a  silver  whistle  blew, 
And  thrice  she  struck  with  the  magic  stick, 
Then  called  on  the  prince  to  mount  it  quick. 
"Now  mind  thy  manners !"  she  sternly  said. 
"Thou  art  lost  if  a  single  tear  be  shed; 
For  there  's  never  a  place  in  all  the  skies 
For  even  a  prince  who  frowns  or  cries ! 
And  forget  thou  not  that  thy  hold  be  tight, 
And  thou  safe  sh^U  ride  to  the  moon  to-night!" 
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Then  the  little  prince  laughed  aloud  with  glee, 

And  astride  of  the  magical  crook  sprang  he, 

And  away  he  rode  through  the  evening  sky 

Till  he  came  where  the  moon  sailed  clear  and  high. 

But  the  Man  in  the  Moon  cried :     "Deary  me  ! 

The  moon  's  no  place  for  a  prince  to  be ! 

There  's  never  a  book,  no  games  or  toys, 

And  I  can't  be  bothered  with  fretful  boys. 

I  may  shine,  perchance,  on  thy  Christm'as-trec, 

But  I  'm  far  too  busy  to  come  with  thee. 

I  have  n't  a  minute  to  spare,  and  so 

Right  back  to  the  earth  thou  quick  niust  go !'' 
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Then  the  prince  was  vexed,  and  he  cried 

a   tear — 
And  a  plenty  of  other  fell,  we  fear. 
'T  was  his  habit  to  weep  when  things  went 


wrong. 
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And  the  chain  of  habit  is  always  strong. 
Then  he  quite  forgot,  in  his  sudden  plight. 
That  his  fairy  steed  was  keen  for  flight, 
And  he  loosed  his  hold  on  the  crook  of  gold. 
And  that  was  the  end  of  the  trip,  we  're  told. 
And  't  is  said  that  the  poor  little  foolish  prince 
Has  never  been  seen  in  his  kingdom  since. 
But  is  wandering  still,  in  the  clouds  to  look 
For  his  fairy  godmother's  golden  crook  ! 

From  which  we  learn  that  a  prince  who  cries 
And  longs  for  the  moon  is  far  from  wise; 
For  none  but  Santa  Claus  knows,  they  say. 
What  is  best  for  us  all  on  Christmas  Day. 
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PACKING-BOX  VILLAGE— III 
By  A.   RUSSELL  BOND 

Author  of  "On  the  Battlefront  of  Engineering,"   "Inventions  of  the  Great  War,"  etc. 


'^HERE  are  three  cottages  shown  in  the  plan  of 
"acking-box  Village  which  was  published  in 
the  October  issue  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  of 
course  it  will  not  do  to  build  them  all  alike, 
or  our  village  will  look  like  a  factory  town. 
We  are  rather  limited  in  our  architecture  by 
having  to  build  our  houses  out  of  boxes,  but 
two  houses  can  be  made  very  different  in  ex- 
ternal appearance  by  giving  them  roofs  of  dif- 
ferent design.  The  cottage  described  in  the 
November  issue  was  a  two-room  house  with  a 
nlain  gable-roof.  We  could  make  it  look  like 
an  entirely  different  cottage  if  we  used  two 
eable-roofs,  one  over  each  room,  but  that  over 
the  rear  room  at  right  angles  to  the  first  one. 
Better  still,  suppose  we  add  a  third  box  and 
make  an  ell-shaped  house,  such  as  that  indi- 
cated at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Cot- 
tage Place. 

THE   ELL-SHAPE  COTTAGE 

Figure  i  is  a  roof  plan  of  the  cottage,  with  the 
three  boxes,  X,  Y ,  and  Z,  shown  in  dotted 
lines.  The  boxes  will  have  to  be  treated  as 
they  were  in  the  two-room  house,  that  is,  the 
tops  will  have  to  be  removed  and  the  sides 
framed  at  the  top.  The  side  of  box  Y  where 
it  joins  box  Z  and  the  side  of  box  X  where  it 
joins  box  Y  should  be  removed,  and  doorways 
will  have  to  be  cut  leading  from  one  room  to 
another.  There  is  one  gable-roof  over  the  two 
boxes  X  and  Y ,  which  we  shall  call  the  main 
roof  and  which  is  constructed  exactly  as  was 
the  roof  over  the  two-room  cottage. 

The  roof  over  the  front  room,  Z,  will  be  a 
little  more  difficult  to  construct,  particularly 
where  it  joins  the  main  roof.  For  this  roof 
we  shall  need  two  gables,  such  as  are  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  One  of  these  gables,  which  is  to  be 
at  the  front  of  the  house,  must  be  boarded  up 
as  shown  at  A.  The  other  gable,  however,  can 
he  merely  a  skeleton  gable  as  shown  at  B.  The 
construction  of  the  gables  was  fully  described 
in  the  two  previous  issues. 


The  gables  must  be  set  up  on  the.  ground, 
as  shown  in  the  drawing,  just  far  enough 
apart  to  rest  on  the  box  Z  and  clear  the  roof 
over  box  Y .  Be  sure  that  the  gables  are  verti- 
cal and  at  the  right  distance  apart,  and  then 
fasten  them  in  this  position  temporarily  by 
means  of  strips,  C ,  C,  nailed  to  the  eaves,  and 
diagonal  strips,  D,  D.  The  strips  D,  D  must 
not  extend  to  the  peak  of  the  gables,  because 
we  shall  have  to  have  room  to  nail  on  at  least 
one  of  the  roof  boards  at  each  side  before  they 
may  be  removed.  After  the  gables  have  been 
set  up,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  mount  them  on  the 
box  Z,  as  in  Fig.  3. 

Lay  a  roof  board  on  the  gables,  resting  it, 
temporarily,  on  a  couple  of  nails  as  shown. 
This  board  should  be  long  enough  to  allow  for 
cutting  it  off  at  an  angle  where  it  meets  the 
main  roof.  In  order  to  get  the  proper  angle, 
take  a  board,  B,  with  its  two  edges  truly  paral- 
lel, and  lay  it  flat  on  the  roof  board,  with  one 
edge  resting  against  the  main  roof.  Then, 
along  the  opposite  edge  of  the  board  E  draw  a 
line,  which  will  show  us  where  to  cut  off  our 
roof  board.  This  line  is  marked  F,  F  in  Fig. 
4.  First  cut  the  board  along  this  line,  F,  F, 
keeping  the  saw  at  right  angles  to  the  face  of 
the  board,  that  is,  on  the  line  G,  G.  Now  if  we 
set  the  board  in  place  again,  we  shall  find  that 
while  the  inner  edge  fits  neatly  against  the 
main  roof,  the  outer  edge  of  the  board  will 
stand  away  from  it.  This  means  that  we  shall 
have  to  undercut  the  edge  of  the  board  as  indi- 
cated by  the  line  H,  H.  Just  what  the  angle 
should  be  between  the  lines  G,  G  and  H,  H  will 
depend  upon  the  slant  to  the  gable  roof.  The 
undercutting  may  be  done  either  with  a  saw, 
a  plane,  or  a  draw-knife ;  and  it  does  not  mat- 
ter if  we  cut  too  much,  for  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  inner  edge  of  the  board  bear 
against  the  main  roof  as  long  as  the  outer  edge 
does.  Having  cut  one  board,  we  have  a  pat- 
tern by  which  all  the  rest  of  the  boards  may 
be  cut. 

The  roof  boards  may  now  be  fastened  to  the 
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gables,  and  after  the  two  boards  have  been      side-strips,  D,  before  the  opening  is  cut  out. 


\ 


feet  high. 


The   lower  edge   of 
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nailed  on  at  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  the  diagonal 
braces,  D,  may  be  removed,  and  eventually  the 
braces,  C,  after  a  few  more  roof  boards  are 
fastened  on.  When  the  boards  are  all  on.  the 
projecting  ends  may  be  sawed  oft  about  a  foot 
from  the  gable,  A. 

The  main  roof  is  not  cut  away 
where  it  meets  the  front  roof. 
This  may  be  done,  if  desired, 
but  it  simplifies  the  construction 
to  let  the  main  roof  run  clear 
through  from  front  to  rear  of 
the  ell.  This  will  leave  a  pocket 
back  of  the  gable  B,  which  may 
be  boarded  up  and  fitted  with  a 
door,  providing  a  handy  closet 
for  the  storing  of  odds  and  ends. 

DORMER-WINDOWS 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of 
roofs,  we  may  as  well  look  into 
the  contruction  of  dormer-win- 
dows, as  these  add  a  good  deal 
to  t^e  appearance  of  the  house. 
T^igiires  5  and  6  show  how  a 
dormer-window  may  be  made. 
First,  we  must  construct  the 
outer  wall  of  the  dormer-win- 
dow, which  should  be  made  of 
a  couple  of  boards  fastened  to- 
gether with  battens  to  form  a 
wall.  A,   18  inches  wide  and  2 


The  next  step  is  to  build  the  two  wings,  £. 
E.  These  are  made  of  a  couple  of  boards 
fastened  together  with  battens,  so  as  to  make 
a  piece  15  inches  square.  A  line  is  drawn 
diagonally  from  one  corner  to  the  other,  and 
the  piece  is  then  cut  into  two  triangles,  one 


the  wall  must  be  beveled  at  an 

angle   of   forty-five   degrees,    so 

as   to   rest   on   the   roof   of   the 

blouse.      ^Measure   up    15    inches 

^rom  the  bottom  at  each  side  of 

*his    wall,    and    draw    diagonal 

Mnes   from   these  two  points  to 

the  top  of  the  wall  at  the  center. 

This  will  show  us  where  to  cut 

off  the   wall   so   as   to   form   a 

eable.      The   part   cut   away   is 

shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  5. 

On  the  face  of  the  wall,  the  rafters,  B,  are 

nailed.    They  are  strips  of  wood  not  more  than 


for   each   side   of   the   dormer-window.     The 
wing-pieces,  E,  E,  are  now  nailed  to  the  side 


2  inches  wide,  mortised  at  the  peak  and  ex-  of  the  boards  A,  A,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

tending  a  couple  of  inches  or  so  beyond  the  This  done,  we  may  prepare  to  set  up  our 

wall  at  the  eaves.  dormer-window.     First,  we  must  draw  a  cen- 

Refore   proceeding   further,    we   had   better  ter  line,  F,  F.  (Fig.  6)  at  right  angles  to  the 

cut  the  window,  which  should  be  an  opening  roof,  and  two  other  lines  9  inches  each  side  of 

measuring  about  8x10  inches,  and.   as   in  the  it,  to  mark  where  the  wings.  E.  E,  are  to  come, 

case  of  the  other  windows,  it  should  be  framed  Nail  a  couple  of  strips,  G,  G,  to  the  roof  along 

w'th  strips.  C,  C,  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  these  lines.    The  dormer-window  is  now  set  on 
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the  roof  about  a  foot  from  the  eaves,  or  far 
enough  to  bring  the  face  of  the  dormer-window 
in  the  same  plane  as  the  face  of  the  house, 
and  the  wing-pieces,  E,  B,  are  nailed  to  the 
strips  G,  G.  Lay  a  rod  from  the  peak  of  the 
dormer-window  to  the  main  roof,  on  the  line 
F,  F,  and  be  sure  to  have  it  perfectly  level. 
This  will  give  us  the  point  where  the  ridge  of 
the  roof  of  the  dormer-window  will  meet  the 
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The  dormer-window  should  have  an 


overhang  of  at  least  .4  inches  beyond  the  wall 
A. 

Another  improvement  to  our  roof  is  to  pro- 
vide a  chimney  not  set  astride  the  ridge,  as 
was  described  in  the  last  issue,  but  apparently 
emerging  from  the  side  of  the  roof  at  some 
convenient  point.  All  we  need  to  do  is  to  take 
a  long  box  of  square  section,  and  saw  off  the 
lower  end  at  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  when  it  can  be 
nailed  to  the  roof,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  7,  driving  the  nails  in  on 
a  slant. 

A   DUTCH   STOOP 


Another 


cottages 
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main  roof,  and  from  this  point  lines  are  drawn 
to  the  wing-pieces,  B,  B,  which  will  show  us 
where  the  roof  of  the  dormer-window  will  join 
the  main  roof.  This  done,  we  may  proceed  to 
nail  our  roof  boards  on  the  dormer-window, 
cutting  them  off  at  an  angle,  which  will  be  the 
<ame  as  that  used  on  the  roof  boards  shown  in 


way  of  varying  our 
is  to  vary  the  design 
of  the  front  entrances.  Instead 
of  having  a  porch,  such  as  was 
described  in  last  issue,  we  may 
provide  one  of  the  houses  with 
an  old-fashioned  stoop.  The  old 
Dutch  stoop  consisted  of  a  plat- 
form without  any  roof,  but  with 
a  couple  of  high-backed  settees 
on  each  side  of  the  doorway. 
For  the  sake  of  variety,  we 
might  arrange  our  boxes  all  in 
a  line  and  have  our  stoop  in 
front  of  the  middle  box,  with  a 
gable  over  the  doorway.  Fig.  8 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  appear- 
ance of  such  an  entrance. 

The  settees  are  easily  made 
if  one  has  a  compass-saw,  with 
which  he  can  cut  curves.  First, 
we  must  lay  out  the  side-pieces 
of  the  settee,  as  shown  in  Fig.  10.  These  will 
have  to  be  three  feet,  three  inches  high,  10 
inches  wide  at  the  top,' and  15  inches  wide  at 
the  bottom.  The  best  plan  is  to  take  a  board 
10  inches  wide  and  add  to  it  another  5  inches 
wide.  Often  boxes  come  with  boards  that  are 
tongue  and  grooved,  and  these  will  serve  our 
purpose  admirably.  In  order  to  get  the  proper 
curve  for  the  upper  part  of  these  side-pieces, 
take  a  big  sheet  of  paper  and  lay  it  off  with 
vertical  and  horizontal  guide-lines,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  9.  With  these  guide-lines,  it  will  be  a 
simple  matter  to  draw  a  curve  approximately 
like  that  shown  in  the  figure.  The  paper  pat- 
tern should  be  pasted  on  one  of  the  side-pieces, 
when  the  board  may  be  cut  by  sawing  along 
the  curved  line  right  through  the  paper.  Af- 
ter one  of  the  side-pieces  has  been  cut  out,  it 
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can  be  used  in  place  of  the  paper  as  a  pattern 
for  the  other  side-pieces. 

Fourteen  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the 
side-pieces  (A,  Fig.  10)  nail  the  battens,  B, 
for  the  seat  boards  to  rest  upon,  and  along  the 
rear  edge  of  each  side-piece  nail  strips,  C, 
about  an  inch  square,  against  which  the  backs 
of  the  seats  are  to  be  nailed.  The  stoop  should 
be  about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  which 
means  that  the  side-pieces  of  the  seats  must  be 
spaced  as  far  apart  as  that,  and  then  seat 
boards,  at  least  an  inch  thick,  must  be  cut  out 
to  fit  between  two  side-pieces.  They  are 
nailed  to  the  battens,  B.  This  done,  the  settees 
should  be  set  on  the  platform  of  the  stoop  and 
carefully  leveled  up,  so  that  the  side-pieces 
stand  perpendicularly,  after  which  boards  are 
nailed  to  the  strips  C  to  form  the  backs  of  the 
seats. 

WINDOW-BOXES 

There    is    another    ornamental    feature    that 
may  be   added  to   improve  the  appearance  of 


our  cottages,  namely,  flower-boxes  at  the  win- 
dows. Boxes  about  6  inches  deep  and  a  little 
longer  than  the  width  of  the  window  may  be 
used.  They  need  not  be  more  than  9  or  10 
inches  wide.  To  support  them  we  shall  need 
brackets,  which  may  be  constructed  as  shown 
in  Fig.  12.  The  three-cornered  wooden  pieces 
are  formed  not  by  cutting  a  corner  off  a  board, 
as  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  11,  but  by  cutting 
pieces  out  of  the  board,  as  shown  at  B,  B,  B. 
The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  grain  of  the 
wood  will  not  run  vertically  or  horizontally, 
but  will  run  diagonally  to  the  box  and  the  face 
of  the  house.  A  corner-piece  is  nailed  to  a 
board,  C,  by  driving  nails  through  from  the 
back  of  the  board,  and  the  box  is  nailed  to  the 
bracket  by  driving  nails  into  it  from  the  top 
of  the  box.  The  brackets  may  then  be  nailed 
to  the  wall  of  the  house  just  under  the  win- 
dow-sill by  driving  nails  through  the  pieces  C. 
Window-boxes  filled  with  geraniums  or  other 
flowers  that  have  bright  blooms  will  add  won- 
derfully to  the  attractiveness  of  a  cottage. 
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{To  be  continued) 


A  SEE-SAW  MERRY-GO-ROUND 


See-sawing  is  lots  of  fun  for  a  while,  but  it 
becomes  monotonous  after  a  time.  Far  more 
sport  will  be  had  if  the  see-saw  is  made  to  re- 
volve as  well  as  move  up  and  down.  It  is  not 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  make  such  a  merry- 
go-round  see-saw  after  the  plans  given  in  the 
accompanying  drawings. 

Work  should  be  started  first  on  the  stand 
of  the  machine.  For  the  head  of  the  stand  we 
shall  need  a  wooden  disk.  Instead  of  cutting 
this  out,  which  may  prove  bothersome  to  one 
who  is  not  experienced  in  the  use  of  tools,  we 
may  knock  out  the  bottom  of  a  couple  of  peach 
baskets  and  nail  them  together,  with  the  grain 
of  one  running  at  right  ansfles  to  the  other. 
The  upper  face  of  this  circular  head  should  be 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  tin.  as  shown  in  Fig.  i. 
At  the  center  of  the  head  we  shall  want  to 
place  a  bolt  for  the  see-saw  to  revolve  upon. 
This  should  be  a  3^"  oolt  about  4"  long.  Take 
a  block  of  wood  about  3"  square  and  1V2"  deep 
and  bore  a  ^2"  hole  through  the  center  of  it  to 
receive  the  shank  of  the  bolt.  At  the  imder 
side  of  the  block  the  hole  should  be  enlarged 
to  receive  the  head  of  the  bolt.  This  block 
(A,  Fig.  i)  may  then  be  nailed  to  the  head,  B, 
with  the  threaded  shank  of  the  bolt  projecting 
upward.  We  must  now  cut  out  two  pieces,  C 
and  D,  8"  long  a.nd  V/i"  \Yid?;  wtlicb  should  be 


notched  at  the  center,  so  that  they  may  be 
fitted  together  to  form  a  cross.  The  head  must 
be  nailed  to  this  cross. 

For    the    legs    of    the 
stand  we  shall  need  four 
pieces   3"   wide   and   2'-o" 
long.      Opposite    pairs    of 
legs  must  be  connected  at 
the   bottom   by   means    of  I 
braces;    for    instance,    the 
legs  E  and  F  are 
connected       by 
means     of     the 
brace  G,  and  the 
legs  H  and  /  by 
means     of     the 
brace     /.      The 
braces    G    and    / 
are    also   notched 
at  the  center,   so 
that  they  will  fit 
together  and  form 
a    cross.      It   will 
be     noticed     that 
the  leg  E  is  nailed 
to  one  side  of  the 
brace  G,  and  the 
leg  F  to  the  other 
gide   of   the    t)race. 


FIG.    I 


In    the    same    way   th? 
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leg  E  is  nailed  to  one  side  of  the  piece  D, 
and  the  leg  F  to  the  other  side  of  it.  The 
legs  should  have  a  spread  at  the  bottom  of 
4'-o",  and,  in  order  to  make  the  stand  steady, 
the  braces  G  and  /  should  be  connected  by 
means  of  pieces  K. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  stand  completely  assembled. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  cut  the  legs  at  the  bot- 
tom so  that  they  will  bear  evenly  on  the 
ground.     This  may  be  done  by  setting  up  the 

stand  on  a 
smooth  floor  and 
propping  it  up  so 
that  it  stands 
level,  after  which 
a  strip  of  wood 
3"  wide  is  set  up 
on  the  floor 
against  a  pair  of 
opposite  legs  and 
a  line  is  drawn 
on  them  along  the 
upper  edge  of  the 
strip.  The  same 
is  done  with  the 
opposite  pair  of 
legs,  and  then  the 
legs  are  sawed 
off  on  these  lines. 
For  the  revolving  head  (L,  Fig.  3)  of  the 
machine  we  shall  need  a  piece  of  wood  2"  deep, 
3"  wide  and  12"  long.  Two  ordinary  casters 
must  be  fitted  to  the  head  so  as  to  revolve  on 
the  tin  surface  of  the  stand  head.  At  the  cen- 
ter of  the  revolving  head  a  hole  must  be  bored 
to  receive  the  bolt  projecting  from  the  block 
A.  The  see-saw  is  to  rock  on  bolts  M,  project- 
ing from  the  ends  of  the  revolving  head.  The 
best  way  of  fitting  these  bolts  in  place  is  to 
bore  a  couple  of  holes  in  the  top  of  the  revolv- 
ing head  (as  shown  in  Fig.  3  and  in  the  sec- 
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tional  view,  Fig.  5)  just  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  nuts  of  the  bolts.  Holes  are  then 
bored  in  the  ends  of  this  head  through  which 
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FIG.    3 

the  shanks  of  the  bolts  may  pass  to  engage 
with  the  nuts.  These  bolts  should  be  about  3" 
long. 

For   the    see-saw   body   we    shall    need    two 


M 


FIG.   6 


FIG.   S 

strips  of  wood,  N,  Fig.  4,  i2'-o"  long,  3"  wide, 
and  y^"  thick.  These  should  be  spaced  apart 
by  means  of  a  couple  of  spreaders,  12"  long, 
shown  at  O  in  Fig.  4.  The  ends  of  the  two 
strips  are  then  brought  together  and  nailed, 
and  on  them  are  secured  a  couple  of  seats. 
In  front  of  each  seat  there  should  be  a  vertical 
post,  P,  Fig.  5,  for  a  hold. 

The  see-saw  may  now  be  assembled  by 
fitting  the  body,  N,  over  the  revolving 
head,    L.      Holes    are    bored    through    pieces 

N  to  receive  the  bolts 
M.  The  bolts  are  passed 
through  these  holes  into 
the  head.  L,  and  are 
screwed  into  the  nuts. 
Then  the  head  is  fitted 
on  the  bolt  that  pro- 
jects from  the  block  A 
and  is  held  in  place  by 
a  nut.  This  completes 
the  machine,  and  it  will 
be  lots  of  fun  swinging 
up  and  down  on  it  and 
spinning  around  at  the 
garne  time. 

Gordon  Bruce. 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A  Review  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD  N.  TEALL 


THE   SEEDS  OF   REVOLUTION 

There  is  a  story  about  an  old  lady  who  said 
she  'd  had  a  great  many  troubles  in  her  life — 
most  of  which  had  never  happened.  It  was 
much  to  be  hoped,  in  the  latter  days  of  Octo- 
ber, that  the  troubles  which  seemed  to  be 
about  to  descend  upon  us  might  somehow  be 
prevented  from  happening.  Worrying  about 
them,  of  course,  could  do  no  good.  (Worry- 
ing never  does  any  good !)  But  the  clouds 
were  so  very  black  that  the  country  had  to 
prepare  for  a  storm. 

The  Watch  Tower  does  not  look  for 
trouble.  It  looks  for  just  the  other  sort  of 
thing.  But  we  cannot  gaze  at  a  dark  sky  and 
say,  "What  a  beautiful  day  it  is !" 

The  situation  was  extremely  serious.  Only 
a  fool  could  have  said  there  was  no  reason  to 
be  alarmed.  A  huge  black  wave  of  discontent 
'vas  sweeping  over  the  country.  Strike  fol- 
lowed strike,  and  the  "industrial  unrest" 
snread  fast  and  far.  Instead  of  a  peaceful, 
happy,  and  busy  people,  we  seemed  like  a  rest- 
less, half-sick  nation.  The  suspicion  of  in- 
iustice  caused  angry  desire  for  revenge. 

Gradually  this  vague  discontent  and  lack  of 
harmonv  took  more  definite  form.  The  revo- 
lutionists organized  on  a  larger  scale.  Yes. 
revolutionists  !  For  back  of  the  labor  troubles, 
there  was  deliberate  disloyalty  and  opposition 
to  the  Government  of  our  United  States.  It 
is  not  a  bit  more  than  the  truth  to  say  that  in 
October.  1919,  this  country  faced  a  peril  as 
"•reat  as  that  of  the  months  before  the  Civil 
War. 

In  i860  the  question  was  whether  States 
had  the  right  to  secede  from  the  Union.  In 
1919  it  was  whether  any  part  of  our  popula- 
tion  could  be  greater  than   the   Government, 


whether  the  interests  of  any  minority  could 
prevail  over  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

Probably  it  was  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  fact  that  the  one  way  to  settle  a  difficulty 
is  to  get  each  side  to  state  its  position  definite- 
ly that  led  the  President  to  call  a  conference  of 
men  representing  capital,  labor,  and  the  pub- 
lic. Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  the  con- 
ference assemble  without  a  program.  Pos- 
sibly the  President  thought  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  lead  to  a  more  candid  debate.  But 
the  conference  broke  up  without  achieving  any 
positive  results.  One  important  object  was  ac- 
complished, however,  in  showing  the  people 
at  large  where  the  leaders  of  each  side  stood. 

Finally,  when  the  leaders  of  the  coal  miners' 
organization  refused  to  call  ofif  the  strike  set 
for  November  i,  by  which  the  operation  of  all 
the  mines  would  be  stopped,  the  Government 
took  a  firm  stand.  The  Cabinet  prepared,  and 
the  President  signed,  a  proclamation  declaring 
that  the  strike  was  illegal,  unjustifiable,  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation, 
and  that  every  power  of  the  United  States 
Government  would  be  used  to  suppress  this 
revolutionary  movement. 

And  so  it  came  to  a  show-down  between  the 
forces  of  lawlessness  on  the  one  side,  and 
Uncle  Sam  and  his  loyal  friends  on  the  other. 
Probably  by  the  time  this  number  of  St. 
Nicholas  is  out,  we  shall  know  whether  the 
America  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Roose- 
velt is  to  be  preserved  in  accordance  with  their 
ideals,  or  is  to  be  bruised  and  battered  by 
those  who  put  their  own  desires  above  the  in- 
terests of  this  great  nation.  For  there  are 
men  in  this  land  who  would  wreck  it,  as  Trot- 
zky  and  Lenine  have  wrecked  Russia,  to  gain 
their  own  selfish  ends.     There  are  leaders  of 
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laboring  man. 


The  boys  and  girls  of  America  can  do  two 
things   to   help:     they   can   quietly,   but   deter- 
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A  CRUSADER  OF  THE  RED  CROSS 


minedly,  oppose  disloyal,  disorderly  talk.  And 
they  can  help  greatly  in  the  important  work 
of  Americanization. 

Keep  cheerful,  keep  busy,  and  show  every- 
body that  Young  America  is  forever  on  the 
job! 


Eight  million  women  did  Red  Cross  work  in 
this  country  during  the  war.  If  anybody 
thinks  it  was  n't  work,  let  him  consider  these 
facts  and  figures : 

In  less  than  two  years  they  made  and  a.s- 
sembled  371,000,000  articles  of  use  for  suffer- 
ers in  the  war.  This  product  was  valued  at 
nearly  a  hundred  million  dollars.  It  included 
surgical  dressings,  hospital  garments  and  sup- 
plies, garments  for  refugees,  and  various  com- 
forts for  the  soldiers. 

In  a  single  month,  last  February,  the  Red 
Cross  workers  took  care  of  nearly  300,000 
home-service  cases.  In  all,  half  a  million  or 
so  of  families  had  help,  advice,  or  comfort  of 
one  sort  or  another  from  this  splendid  organi- 
zation. 

Figures  don't  tell  the  story.  Ask  "the 
boys"  !  When  you  consider  the  work  done  by 
the  Red  Cross  overseas  and  at  home  for  sol- 
diers, sailors,  and  their  families, — on  the  field, 
in  camp  or  hospital,  and  in  thousands  of  houses 
where  those  who  stayed  behind  bravely  bore 
their  burdens  of  anxiety  and  distress, — you 
just  simply  have  to  "hand  it  to"  the  women 
and  girls ! 

And  credit  for  one  tenth  of  this  good  work 
is  given  to  the  juniors. 

People  say  they  are  "tired  of  hearing  about 
the  war,"  but  there  's  nothing  dreary  or  pain- 
ful in  this  part  of  the  record. 

THE  ROOSEVELT  FLAG 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  being  a  good  American, 
loved  his  home.  He  might  be  President  in  the 
White  House ;  he  might  be  touring  the  world, 
the  honored  guest  of  kings  and  emperors ,  or 
hunting  in  the  far-off  jungle:  but  always  his 
heart  was  at  home  in  Oyster  Bay. 
■  A  short  distance  out  from  Oyster  Bay,  on 
one  of  the  Long  Island  country  roads,  is  a 
little  red  brick  school-house  where  some  of 
the  Roosevelt  children  began  their  education. 
Here  the  Colonel  used  to  go  every  year  to 
take  part  in  the  Christmas  exercises;  and  here 
it  was,  most  fittingly,  that  on  his  birthday  an- 
niversary the  forty-eighth  star  was  sewed  on 
the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Flag  by  girls  of  the 
school. 

The  flag,  which  had  been  carried  across 
New  York  State  by  relays  of  boys,  was  then 
borne  from  the  school-house  to  the  near-by 
grave  of  the  ex-President,  and  was  spread 
over  it.     It  was  late  in  the  autumn  afternoon, 
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and  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  silence, 
broken  only  at  sundown  by  the  solemn  notes 
of  a  bugle,  sounding  Taps. 

Xo  finer  honor  was  paid,  or  could  have  been 
paid,  to  the  memory  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
The  memorial  speeches  at  Washington  could 
not  have  pleased  him  so  much  as  this  simple 
ceremony,  near  his  home  and  by  the  children 
he  loved.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  not  only 
the  warrior  who  fought  for  the  square  deal; 
he  was  the  friend  of  Young  America,  the  boys 
and  girls  who  will  be  the  American  men  and 
women  of  to-morrow. 

ITALY  AND  AMERICA 

Prob.\bly  it  does  not  seem  strange  to  yo:. 
young  Americans,  this  business  of  our  being 
involved  in  Italy's  problems,  but  to  us  who 
are  older,  it  is  hard  to  "get."  The  United 
States  has,  of  course,  frequently  had  reason 
to  be  interested  in  events  in  other  lands,  and 
concerned  over  the  policies  of  European  gov- 
ernments. But  it  is  quite  a  new  thing  for  us 
to  be  actually  taking  part  in  European  politics. 
Now,  there  's  a  deep  question  for  you.  It  's 
too  deep   for   us — and   some  of  the   statesmen 


who  must  try  to  answer  it  seem  to  be  flounder- 
ing. Perhaps  we  ought  to  try  to  keep  our 
good  old  United  States  out  of  it,  or  perhaps 
the  time  has  really  come  when  we  can't  help 
giving  up  our  old-time  "isolation." 

THE  KING  OF  THE  BELGIANS 

The  visit  of  the  royal  family  of  Belgium  was 
a  delightful  affair  all  round.  If  all  kings  had 
been   like   King  Albert,   perhaps — you  know? 

Of  course  we  were  particularly  hearty  in 
our  greeting  to  the  king,  queen,  and  prince 
because  in  America  we  are  all  kings,  queens, 
princes,  or  princesses.  Probably  it  was  a  spirit 
of  true  friendliness,  without  a  tinge  of  dis- 
respect, that  made  it  possible  to  hear  on  the 
streets  of  New  York  questions  like  these: 
"When  is  Albert  going  down  the  avenue?" 
and  even  this :  "Did  vou  see  King  Al  yester- 
day?" 

The  queen  won  all  hearts  with  her  unaf- 
fectedly friendly  manner.  The  prince  made 
us  all  laugh  when  he  escaped  from  a  dull 
formal  dinner  to  have  some  real  fun  with  his 
young  American  friends  at  a  dance.  And  the 
king  must  have  added  something  like  loo.ooo.- 
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000  friends  to  his  list.  We  liked  him  when  he 
rode  to  West  Point  in  a  plane  instead  of  a 
train,  and  we  loved  him  when  he  stood  bare- 
headed at  the  tombs  of  Roosevelt  and  Wash- 
ington, paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  these 
great  Americans  and  to  the  country  they  had 
so  nobly  served. 

If  all  international  relationships  could  be 
so  pleasant,  no  wars  could  ever  get  started. 
The  St.  Nicholas  family  joined  joyously 
in  the  nation's  salute  to  the  King  and  Queen 
of  the  Belgians — with  three  special  cheers  for 
the  Prince ! 

FLYING  TO  FRISCO 

The  journey  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco used  to  be  made  in  ships  going  all  the 
way  around  Cape  Horn.  Then  came  the  days 
of  overland  voyaging  in  prairie-schooners,  the 
Pony  Express,  and  finally  the  transconti- 
nental railroad. 

No,  not  "finally,"  for  our  gallant  airmen 
have  now  made  the  flight  from  one  coast  to 
the  other  and  back.  And  what  is  still  to  come, 
who  shall  say? 

Lieutenant  Belvin  W.  Maynard,  the  Flying 
Parson;  Sergeant  Kline,  his  mechanic:  and  all 
the  other  pilots  and  helpers  who  entered  the 
wonderful  round-trip  cross-continent  air  race 
earned  glory.  Some  of  those  who  started  the 
daring  flight  were  injured  ;•  several  lost  their 
lives.     Such  is  the  price  of  progress. 

Lieutenant  Maynard  predicted  that  before 
long  air-planes  would  be  making  the  trip  from 
coast  to  coast  in  three  days,  and  in  "a  year  or 
two"  there  would  be  long-distance  freight  and 
passenger  service. 


General  Mitchell,  of  the  army  air  service. 
pointed  out  the  military  usefulness  of  tlie  air- 
men's experience  in  this  flight.  America,  he 
said  "is  probably  the  last  of  the  great  nations 
in  her  actual  development  of  air  power,  mili- 
tary or  commercial."  Here  's  a  chance  for 
Yankee  brains  and  courage. 


Wide  World  Photoes. 
THE   WIFE   AND   CHILDREN    OF    LIEUTENANT    MAYNARD 
A.WAl'TING    HIS    RETURN    AT    ROQ$EVEL>T    JflE^^U 
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THROUGH   THE   WATCH   TOWER'S 
TELESCOPE 

Stop,  look,  and  listen  !  Doing  that  when  some 
young  folks  were  discussing  St.  Nicholas, 
we  heard  one  voung  miss  say:  "Oh,  THE 
WATCH  TOWER  is  for  boys!"  Good  gra- 
cious !  but  that  little  niece  of  Uncle  Sam's 
was  wrong,  w-r-o-n-g.  wrong!  How  could  a 
properly  regulated  Telescope,  such  as  ours 
certainly  is,  possibly  help  seeing  what  the  girls 
and  women  are  doing,  along  with  the  boys 
and  men.  in  and  for  the  U.  S.  A.  they  all 
love?  Is  n't  Mrs.  Maynard.  with  the  little 
Maynards,  just  as  interesting  to  look  at  as 
her  husband.  "Parson"  Maynard.  climbing  into 
his  machine  at  the  start  of  the  cross-continent 
air  race?  The  whole  family  appears  in  our 
pictures.  It  is  n't  possible  to  suppose  that 
many  St.  Xicholas  girls  skip  THE 
WATCH  TOWER,  and  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  who  miss  the  fun.  It  will  be  well  to 
remember,  young  ladies,  you  will  soon  be 
voters. 

'"Food  prices  tumble,  U.  S.  bureau  reports." 
That  newspaper  head-line  looked  pretty  good. 
But  the  article  showed  that  the  "tumble"  in 
September  was  a  2  per  cent,  one,  while  prices 
after  it  were  still  88  per  cent,  higher  than 
those  of  19x3.  Still,  if  food  prices  were  to 
continue  going  down  2  per  cent,  a  month,  con- 
sider what  it  would  cost  to  eat  in  February, 
1923! 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the 
poor  pay  of  teachers  in  the  schools  and  pro- 
fessors in  the  colleges ;  it  is  said  that  many 
of  them  have  found  that  they  can  make  much 
more  money  in  other  "lines."  Harvard, 
Princeton.  Cornell,  and  other  colleges  are 
campaigning  for  funds.  At  Cornell,  there  ap- 
oeared  in  a  students'  parade  a  transparency 
saying,  "$125,000  will  feed  a  prof  and  his 
family  for  a  million  years."  If  teachers  and 
professors  leave  the  schools  and  colleges  to  go 
into  business,  better  salaries  will  have  to  be 
paid  to  get  good  men.  Our  boys  and  girls  who 
are  planning  for  their  future  need  to  know 
about  these  things.     America  will  need  good 
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LIEUTENANT     BELVIN     W.     MAYN.\RD     (aT     THE     RIGHT), 
HIS    OBSERVER,    AND    THEIR    MASCOT,    TRIXIE 

teachers  more  than  ever  in  the  next  fifty  years. 
There  is  no  reason  why  good  teachers  should 
not  be  well  paid.  But  this  fact  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  life  of  a  school- 
teacher or  a  college  professor  has  some  pleas- 
ures and  rewards  that  are  no;  open  to  those 
who  go  into  business  or  the  professions.  One 
of  them  is  the  onportunity  to  go  on  reading, 
studying,  and  thinking.  And  it  is  no  small 
thing,  either,  for  those  who  like  that  way  of 
living. 

Finally,  "last  the  best  of  all  the  game."  here  's 
Christmas — the  jolliest  Saint's  own  day ! 
.A.nd  they  do  say  it  's  goino^  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  Christmases  ever.  Well.  well,  and  so 
it  should:  a  giving  Christma";.  a  Christmas 
both  joyous  and  thoughtful,  and — don't  you 
think? — just  a  wee  bit  more  of  a  religious 
Christmas  than  we  used  to  have  five,  eight, 
or  ten  years  ago.  Here  's  to  you  all,  a  merry 
one  ! 
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NATURE  AND   SCIENCE  FOR  YOUNG   FOLK 


TIMBER-WOLVES    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY 

Three  timber-wolves,  big,  furry,  and  not  near- 
ly so  ferocious  as  they  look,  are  on  the  trail  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
That  every  one  has  so  far  escaped  their  pur- 
suit is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  wolves  are  kept 
behind  glass.  But  they  appear  very  deter- 
mined. 

The  representation  is  very  true  to  life,  for 
wolves  are  usually  nocturnal  in  their  habits, 
spending  the  day  in  their  dens  and  going 
abroad  at  night.  During  a  great  part  of  the 
year  they  travel  singly  or  in  pairs,  but  in  the 
winter  they  live  together  in  packs  and  go  in 
numbers  in  search  of  prey.  One  of  the  wolves 
is  nosing  the  tracks  of  a  deer.  The  second  is 
snififing  the  air  as  he  slins  out  from  between 
the  gloomy  evergreens.  The  third  w^olf  is  just 
mounting  a  little  hill,  his  head  low  as  he  fol- 
lows the  scent.  Their  wav  is  lighted  by  the 
soft,  clear  glow  of  the  moon,  and  the  night 
sky  of  deep  blue  sheds  a  blush  luster  over  the 
whole  scene. 

The  timber-wolf  is  a  species  commonly 
found  throughout  the  West  and  Northwest. 
The  particular  scene  shown  represents  the 
foot  of  the  Arapaho  Peaks,  in  the  Silver  Lake 
region  of  Colorado. 

W.  T.  Perry. 

FORESTALLING   THE    SPRING 

Few  people  realize  the  ease  with  which  the 
most  beautiful  sprays  of  spring  blossom  may 
be  secured  in  midwinter.  In  January  and  Feb- 
ruary there  is  a  great  demand  for  blossoms 
for  house  decoration.  There  is  a  simple  means 
of  meeting  this  need,   as  you  will   see. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  buds  on  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  are  in  a  very  advanced  state 
before  the  plants  go  to  sleep  for  the  winter. 
Packed  away  into  a  small  space  are  the  bloom 
and  foliage  for  the  next  season's  grow'th. 

Knowing  this,  we  may  anticipate  the  magic 
touch  of  spring  and  fill  our  houses  -with  lovely 
flowers.  The  first  thing  is  to  go  out  into  the 
garden  or  the  orchard  and  gather  branches  of 
any  of  the  spring-blooming  shrubs  and  trees. 
Within  the  present  writer's  experience  among 
the  best  sorts  for  this  plan  are  cherry  (wild 
or  ornamental),  plum    (wild  or  ornamental), 


flow^ering    currant    (Ribcs),   Japanese    quince, 
and  almond. 

See  that  you  get  boughs  with  plenty  of  buds 
on  them.  The  practised  eye  of  a  fruit-grower 
will  at  once  be  able  to  distinguish  these  from 
the  ordinary  foliage  buds.  Even  the  uniniti- 
ated person  will  soon  notice  that  the  bloom 
buds  are  fatter  and  shorter  than  those  which 
produce  only  leaves.  Moreover,  they  are  often 
grouped  together  on  a  short,  twiggy  growth. 


BRANCHES    OF    WILD    CHERRY    BLOOMING   INDOORS 
IN    MIDWINTER 

Take  pains  to  get  boughs  of  a  shapely  appear- 
ance, such  as  will  look  well  in  vases  about  the 
house. 

When  all  the  branches  have  been  collected, 
take  them  indoors,  and  with  a  knife  pare  away 
several  inches  at  the  lower  part  of  the  stem. 
Then  get  jars  or  bowls  of  water  and  place 
the  boughs  in  these.  For  about  a  w^eek  keep 
the  branches  in  a  rather  dark  corner,  and  then 
place  them  right  in  front  of  the  sunniest  win- 
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(low  in  a  well-warmed  room.  Put  fresh  water 
in  the  jars  every  ten  days,  but  this  is  all  it  is 
now  needful  to  do. 

In  a  very  short  while  after  bringing  the 
boughs  into  the  warm  room  the  buds  will  be- 
gin to  show  that  the  change  from  the  frosty 
air  outside  is  appreciated.  Quite  soon  the 
bloom  buds  will  start  to  break  open,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  the  branches  are  covered 
with  the  most  beautiful  flowers.  These  last 
in  good  condition  for  a  long  while,  much  long- 
er indeed  than  is  the  case  with  sprays  of  a 
similar  kind  that  open   in  the   ordinary  M^ay. 

S.  Leonard  Bastin. 

WHAT    THE    GREAT    WAR    DID    FOR 
PLATINUM    AND    SILVER 

Huge  war  demands,  combined  with  regular 
trade  uses,  for  rare  metals  created  a  scarcity 
in  the  market  for  these  products  which  sent 
the  prices  of  some  of  them  soaring  far  above 
the  highest  previous  quotations. 

Take  platinum  as  an  illustration.  The  con- 
stantly growing  world-wide  demand  for  it, 
coupled  with  an  extreme  shortage,  caused  a 
rise  in  value  from  $14.12  a  troy  ounce  in  1901, 
to  $36.05  in  1914,  while  in  October,  1918,  pure 
platinum  was  bringing  $105.00  per  ounce. 
Even  in  its  unrefined  state  it  was  valued  at 
approximately  $90.00  per  ounce,  and  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  at  that  figure. 

It  was  so  scarce  that  when  21,000  ounces  of 
this  precious  metal  were  brought  into  the 
United  States  they  were  regarded  as  a  great 
prize  and  immediately  commandered  by  the 
Government  for  the  Ordnance  Department, 
and  deposited  in  the  United  States  Assay  Of- 
fice at  New  York,  where  they  were  quickly  re- 
fined and  put  into  metallic  form  for  immediate 
use. 

These  precious  nuggets  came  from  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Russia. 
Because  of  the  very  disturbed  conditions  in 
that  country,  it  would  never  have  been  safe  to 
trust  the  shipment  of  this  badly  needed  ore 
to  the  ordinary  channels,  so  it  was  carried  as 
personal  luggage  by  an  American  citizen  over 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  through  Siberia 
to  Vladivostok,  concealed  from  the  prying 
Bolshevik  troops,  and  through  Japan  direct  to 
the  United  States. 

Having  been  refined  and  put  into  jnetallic 
form,  this  metal  was  drawn  down  into  very 
fine  wire  and  spun  into  platinum  cloth,  in 
which  form  it  was  utilized  by  the  Ordnance 
Department  in  the  manufacture  of  nitrates  at 
the  government  nitrate  plants. 


The  great  importance  of  platinum  for  many 
special  purposes  is  being  increasingly  appre- 
ciated. Most  of  us,  however,  know  compara- 
tively little  about"  this  metal,  which  lends  in- 
terest to  some  very  instructive  investigations 
regarding  it  which  Dr.  George  F.  Kunz,  an 
expert  metallurgist,  made  for  the  Government. 

According  to  Dr.  Kunz,  European  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  platinum  dates  back 
only  to  1735.  As  early  as  1741,  Charles  Wood, 
an  English  metallurgist,  had  already  brought 
to  England  specimens  of  the  new  metallic  ore 
from  South  America.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  1916  platinum  sold  at  five  times  the 
value  of  its  weight  in  gold,  it  seems  curious 
that  from  1760  to  1790  it  was  employed  in 
Spain  for  making  counterfeit  gold  coins.     To- 
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SOME    OF    THE    PEATINUM    NUGGETS     (ABOUT    ONE    HAIvF 
CTUAL    size)    COMMANDEERED   BY 
THE   U.   S.   GOVERNMENT 

day  the  value  of  the  counterfeit  is  more  than 
five  times  that  of  the  genuine  coin. 

Of  the  amazing  ductility  of  platinum,  one 
of  its  great  advantages  over  many  of  the 
metals.  Dr.  Kunz  says  that  it  may  be  better 
conceived  when  we  consider  that  out  of  a 
single  troy  ounce  of  the  metal  is  would  be 
possible  to  make  an  almost  infinitely  slender 
wire  that  would  reach  from  Santiago,  Chile, 
across  the  continent  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  1800  miles.    To  draw  out  plati- 
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iium  so  exceedingly  fine,  a  wire  of  it  is  covered 
with  a  thin  layer  of  gold.  Thi.s  gold-and- 
platinum  wire  is  drawn  to  the  thinness  of  the 
one.  and  the  gold  is  then  dissolved  away.  A 
portion  of  this  second  wire  is  then  given  a 
coating  of  gold,  redrawn,  and  the  gold  cover- 
ing dissolved.  After  this  process  has  been 
several  times  repeated,  the  wire  secured  is  so 
fine  as  to  be  virtually  invisible  to  the  eye. 

The  use  of  platinum  in  making  jewelry 
dates  very  far  back  in  its  history.  In  the 
Peruvian  Hall  of  the  American  Museum,  New 
York  City,  there  is  a  fine  collection  of  platinum 
ornaments  from  Ecuador,  consisting  of  rings, 
pins,  bracelets,  plates,  etc.  They  were  found 
in  graves  of  the  aboriginal  Indian  inhabitants 
of  Ecuador.  Its  first  known  use  for  this  pur- 
pose in  Europe  was  in  1787,  when  it  was  used 
in  making  ornaments  for  the  French  crown. 

Before  the  Great  A\'ar  over  90  per  cent  of 
the  world's  supply  came  from  Russia,  but  the 
supply  from  that  country  had  already  shown 
signs  of  lessening.  The  deposits  in  Colombia, 
South  America,  rank  second  to  those  of  Rus- 
sia, but  while  they  are  being  developed  with 
greater  energ}-  than  formerly,  the  work  there 
is  more  or  less  irregularly  carried  on,  and  the 
slightly  increased  output  goes  but  a  small  way 
toward  making  good  the  loss  of  the  Russian 
metal.  In  the  face  of  this  situation,  earnest 
and  intelligent  search  for  platinum  is  now  be- 
ing made  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

Another  metal  similar  in  appearance  to 
platinum  and  used  for  many  of  the  same  pur- 
poses, which  also  experienced  a  sudden  jump 
in  price  during  the  war,  is  silver. 

The  rapid  retirement  of  gold  from  trade 
channels  forced  on  governments  and  indi- 
viduals a  new  respect  for  silver. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  movement  of 
silver  for  2000  years  has  been  from  west  to 
east.  In  India  alone  tliere  are  2.000,000  sil- 
versmiths that  require  two  thirds  of  the 
world's  output.  There  is  no  more  interesting 
chapter  in  the  whole  romance  of  silver  than 
this  strange  devotion  displayed  for  the  metal 
by  the  old  East.  Given  a  choice  between  gold 
and  silver,  the  Hindu,  the  Chinese  coolie,  or 
Lascar  sailor  will  take  silver  every  time. 

Apart  from  its  employment  as  coinage  and 
for  certain  war  uses,  there  is  an  increased  de- 
mand for  silver  in  arts  and  industries.  More 
trinkets  and  ornaments  of  solid  silver  were 
sold  the  last  war  Christmas  than  ever  before. 
As  tliere  has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
world's  production  of  silver  since  191 1,,  it  is 
easy   to   understand   why   the   price    of   silver 


should  have  risen.  In  191 1  more  than  225,- 
000,000  ounces  came  out  of  the  mines — a 
record  production.  In  1917,  it  was  estimated, 
barely  170,000,000  ounces  were  produced.  The 
curtailment  of  mining  in  Mexico,  the  shutting 
down  of  great  copper  mines  which  produce 
silver  also,  strikes,  shortage  of  fuel,  and  the 
alarming  rise  in  the  price  of  chemicals  neces- 
sary for  the  refining  of  silver  accounted  for 
the  decline. 

For  three  hundred  years  most  of  the  world's 
silver  has  come  from  Mexico,  the  United 
States,  Peru,  BoHvia,  and  Australia;  and 
within  recent  times  Canada  has  added  to  this 
production  from  mines  of  incalculable  rich- 
ness. 

In  this  country,  Nevada  still  leads  in  the 
production  of  this  metal,  and  now  that  silver 
has  become  so  much  more  valuable,  there  is 
talk  of  reopening  many  of  the  abandoned 
mines  on  the  Comstock  Lode.  This  marvelous 
deposit  has  produced  about  $750,000,000  in 
silver,  and  it  played  an  immense  part  in  re- 
habilitating the  finances  of  the  United  States 
after  the  Civil  War. 

James  Axdersox. 

a  queer  bonfire 

About  four  miles  north  of  Atchison,  Kansas, 
is  located  Lake  Doniphan.  This  lake  is  di- 
rectly over  fields  of  natural  gas,  which  bubbles 
up  through  the  water  the  entire  year  round  in 
various  places.  These  jets  of  gas,  if  we  may 
call  them  such,  vary  greatly  in  size.  Some 
of  them  are  so  large  that  they  prevent  the  ice 
from  forming  over  the  spots  where  they  bubble 
up,  even  though  there  may  be  a  foot  or  more 
ice  over  the  rest  of  the  lake. 

The  smaller  jets  are  not  so  powerful,  and 
the  gas  from  tliem  gathers  under  the  ice,  and 
being  warm  enough  to  melt  the  latter  slightly, 
often  form  pockets  which  are  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  yards  square.  These  gas  pockets  are 
very  handy  indeed  to  any  person  crossing  the 
lake  on  a  very  cold  night,  inasmuch  as  a 
natural  bonfire  can  be  lighted  in  an  instant  by 
simply  cutting  a  small  hole  through  the  ice 
and  touching  a  match  to  the  gas  as  it  escapes. 
Although  the  gas  will  bum  but  two  or  three 
minutes,  its  heat  is  enough  to  warm  the  chilleJ 
traveler  and  send  him  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

One  precaution,  however,  has  to  be  taken ; 
that  it,  to  stand  with  back  to  the  wind,  be- 
cause otherwise  the  roaring  flame  is  apt  to  be 
blown  right  against  the  traveler,  who  is  thus 
likely  to  get  badly  singed. 

Walter  K.  Putxey. 
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A    ROPE    MATTRESS 

The  native  of  India  shown  here  is  making  a 
rope  cliarpoy,  or  Indian  bed.  A  completed 
bed  stands  "behind  him.  Instead  of  placing 
the  strands  of  the  rope  across  the  frame  and 
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weaving  back  and  forth  through  them  as  wc 
should  expect,  he  employs  an  entirely  different 
method.  The  only  strands  he  places  before 
the  weaving  begins  are  those  that  form  the 
crosspiece  at  the  right-hand  end  of  the  bed. 
He  then  stretches  his  cord  from  the  nearer 
(right  hand)  corner  to  the  farther  (left  hand) 
corner  and  back,  and  then  starts  his  design 
immediately  by  drawing  the  cord  under  and 
over  the  two  strands  thus  formed.  He  pulls 
tight  as  he  works,  and  builds  them  up  from 
one  corner  diagonally  across  to  the  other, 
around  the  wooden  frame,  over  and  under  the 
cord  in  place,  then  around  the  frame  and 
back  to  the  first  corner.  He  has  worked  along 
the  sides  of  the  frame  and  has  nearly  reached 
the  opposite  corner  from  which  he  started. 
When  he  has  done  this,  the  weaving  is  com- 
plete. All  that  there  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
wind  rope  from  the  loose  end  of  the  matting 
to  the  other  crosspiece  of  the  bed  so  that  the 
slack  can  be  pulled  up.  A  mattress  of  this 
type  is  very  cool  to  sleep  on. 

FROST   MUSIC 

A  VERY   curious   happening   is   sometimes   ob- 
served in  winter  in  parts  of  Canada.     This  is' 
known  as  frost  music,  and  it  has  often  puzzled 
a  good  many  travelers.    A  friend  of  the  writer 


was  once  riding  along  the  shores  of  a  lonely 
lake  in  winter.  The  water  was  covered  with 
ice,  and,  all  around,  there  was  snow.  Sudden- 
ly the  air  was  filled  with  a  strange  moaning 
sound,     which     seemed     quite     unaccountable. 

There  was  not  a  breath 

of  wind  stirring  at  the 

time,  and  the  spot  was 

miles    away    from    any 

human    habitation. 

Sometimes     the     sound 

was    so     faint    that    it 

seemed    to    be    a    long 

way  off,  and  then  again 

it  would  swell  out  tp  a 

loud,     deep     note     that 

—^  filled     the     whole     air. 

m\,,  Aluch    puzzled,    my 

-__  f     %  friend      continued     his 

journey,  and  it  was  not 
until  later  in  the  day 
that  he  heard  the  mys- 
tery explained. 

As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  was  told,  he  had 
been  listening  to  the 
frost  music.  When  win- 
ter sets  in,  the  lakes  are  often  frozen  over 
very  suddenly,  and  the  sheet  of  ice  imprisons 
a  huge  amount  of  air.  This  moves  about  un- 
der the  hard  covering,  and  as  it  passes  from 
one  part  of  the  lake  to  another,  it  often  forces 
its  way  through  narrow  channels  and  then 
the  moaning  sound  is  produced.  It  is  strange 
to  think  that  this  air  will  not  be  set  free  until 
the  springtime  comes  again  and  the  ice  on  the 
lake  melts.  S.  Leonard  Bastin. 

HOW  'S  WEATHER  FOR  FLYING? 

Some  day  it  may  be  a  common  thing  for  those 
planning  a  pleasure  dash  by  air  to  arrange 
with  the  Weather  Bureau  for  daily  reports, 
without  risk  of  running  into  bad  weather. 
Such  an  expedition,  which  started  from  Port- 
land, Me.,  September  27,  and,  if  all  goes  well, 
will  end  at  Pensacola,  Fla.,  in  December,  af- 
ter visiting  more  than  a  score  of  the  principal 
cities  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  valleys.  The  flying  boat  NC-4.  is 
the  craft  taking  this  journey.  When  the  fly- 
ing boat  stops  at  regular  Weather  Bureau 
stations,  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  ex- 
pedition has  the  weather  maps  and  forecasts 
placed  at  his  disposal.  At  other  points,  the 
reports  are  telegraphed  from  convenient 
Weather  Bureau  stations  to  the  fliers. 


"UP  THE  SKY  FAIRWAY" 
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FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 
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LETTERS 

In  winter,  when  the  dark  comes  soon  and  toys  are  on  the  shelf, 

I  sit  beneath  the  table  and  write  letters  to  myself. 

From  one  myself  that  goes  to  church  in  best  new  hat  and  coat 

To  t'  other  one  that  makes  mud  pies  I  write  a  little  note. 

There  's  one  that  's  postmarked  "Wonderland,"  from  Alice,  so  I  see. 

To  come  some  day  and  take  with  her  a  nice  mad  cup  of  tea. 

The  Little  Lone  Prince  writes  to  me  from  his  high,  lonely  tower; 

He  '11  lend  to  me  his  traveling^  cloak  when  I  've  an  extra  hour. 

A  postal-card  from  Mother  Goose  begins :  "My  dear !  My  dear !" 

And  a  funny  note  signed  "Santa  Clans"  says,  "Christmas  Day  is  near  !" 

And  as  T  start  to  write  replies,  when  every  one  I  've  read, 

The  tea-bell  rings,  and  crawling  out,  I  always  bump  my  head. 


Hilda  W.  Smith. 
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'a    heading    for    DECEMBER."       BY    EHZABETH    ELEANOR    CtARKE,    AGE    16. 


Last  month,  you  will  remember,  we  printed  in  this 
Introduction  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  League  from 
an  Honor  Member.  This  month  we  give  space  here 
to  an  appreciative  and  affectionate  farewell  message 
from  another  Honor  IMember  whose  contributions 
will   be  recalled  with   pleasure  by   League  readers : 

LOOKING  AHEAD. 

BY   RUTH    GARDNER    (aGE    I7) 

LooKixG  ahead — that  is  what  I  am  doing!  Looking 
ahead  to  the  time  when  I  shall  be  too  old  to  write 


for  these  pages — too  old  to  work  for  the  League, 
but  never  too  old  to  love  it  I 

The  League  has  been  one  of  my  best  friends,  and 
— I  do  love  it !  It  has  helped  me  to  find  a  work,  it 
has  encouraged  me,  it  has  taught  me. 

Now  I  have  almost  reached  the  place  where  I  must 
say  "Good-by."  In  the  years  to  come,  I  will  always 
remember  and  love  the  League.  I  shall  read  the  con- 
tributions whenever  I  have  a  chance,  I  know,  and 
read  them  with  something  akin  to   longing. 

Good-by,  dear  League,  and  all  success  be  yours  I 


PRIZE    COMPETITION    No.  238. 

(In  making  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered.) 

PROSE.     Gold  Badge,  Ruth  H.  Thorp   (age    11),    Ohio;    Constance    Marie    O'Hara    (age    14), 

Pennsylvania.     Silver  Badges,  Adelaide  Humphrey  (age   13),   Ohio;   Eudora  V.  Blakeney,    (age 

13),  North  Carolina. 

VERSE.     Gold   Badge,  Dorothy  E.  Reynolds,    (age    17),    Alontana.     Silver    Badges,   Mollie   L. 

Craig,   (age   12),  Massachusetts;  Eloise  Frye  Burt  (age  15),  Rhode  Island. 

DRAWINGS.     Gold  Badges,  Dorothy  Burns   (age   16),   Alinnesota;   Lucy   G.   Olcott    (age   17), 

New  Jersey.     Silver  Badges,  Katherine  C.  Swan    (age    15),   Indiana;   William   W.   Burgess,  Jr. 

(age  16),  California. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  Badge,  Louise  E.  Manley  (age  15),  Iowa.     Silver  Badges,  Evelyn  D. 

Goetz  (age  13),  New  York;  Mary  C.  Ruff,  (age    17),    Pennsylvania;    Wendell   Richardson    (age 

10),  New  Jersey;  Dorothy  Patty  (age  16),  Nebraska. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Gold  Badge,  John  Roedelheim    (age    11),   Pennsylvania.      Silver    Badges, 

Harriott  S.  Collier  (age  14),  Rhode  Island;  Marjorie  Whitehouse  (age  14),  New  York. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Silver  Badges,  Louise  E.  Alden  (age   13),  Massachusetts;  Jane  Patton 

(age  13),  New  York;  Mary  Jane  Burton  (age  14),  Ohio. 


'my   favorite   negative."      by   LOUISE    E.    MANLY,    AGE    15.  "my    FAVORITE    NEGATIVE."       BY    WENDELL    RICHARDSON, 

(GOLD    BADGE.)  ACE    10.      (SILVER   BADGE.) 
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WHEN    CHRISTMAS    CHIMES    ARE    RINGING 

BY    MARION    BLATCHFORD    (aGE    IS) 

{Honor  Member) 
Oh,    Christmas    chimes!    sweet    Christmas    chimes! 
You  make  me  think  of  happy  times; 

Of  love  and  friendship  sweet ; 
Of   sleigh-bells,   evergreens,   and  snow, 
Of  children  laughing  as  they  go 

Along  the  crowded  street ! 

Oh,     Christmas    chimes !    sweet    Christmas    chimes ! 
You  make  me  think  of  cruel  times; 

Of  pain  and  death  and  fear; 
And  of  a  land  where  war's  long  night 
Has  darkened  many  firesides  bright. 

Where  reigns  no  Christmas  cheer ! 

You  make  me  think  of  holy  times ; 

Oh,     Christmas    chimes!    sweet    Christmas    chimes  I 

A  stable  dark  and  bare ; 
A  manger  rude,  a  golden   star, 
Bright  angels   singing  from  afar, 

A  Baby  lying  there ! 

Oh,     Christmas    chimes !    sweet    Christmas    chimes ! 
You   make   me   think   of   quiet   times 

When  I  have  heard  you  ring ; 
For  sometimes,  when  you   're  chiming  low. 
To    Bethlehem   in   dreams    I   go. 

And  hear  those  angels   sing  1 


HOME  FOR   CHRISTMAS. 

BY    RUTH    II.    THORP     (aGE    II) 

(Honor  Member) 
TooDLSS  is  a  dear  little  brown-and-white  fox-terrier 
with  a  short  forever-wagging  tail.  His  home  is  a 
comfortable  house  in  a  small  Ohio  town.  His  family 
consists  of  ^Ir.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Lane,  Bob,  Junior, 
and  Gertie.  He  is  a  very  devoted  pup,  and  his  fam- 
ily are  as  fond  of  him  as  he  is  of  them. 

Bob  calls  him  a  '"trick  dog."  Do  you  w-ant  your 
paper?  Toodles  will  bring  it  to  you.  Groceries, 
etc.?  Send  Toodles.  Amusement?  Oh,  the  many 
things  that  Toodles  can  do  toward  that  end ! 

Now  that  you  are  introduced  to  Master  Toodles 
Lane,  you  will  know  what  consternation  and  chaos 
reigned  when,  one  August  day,  Toodles  disappeared. 
For  weeks  they  searched  for  him,  but  in  vain.  Gertie 
cried  for  days,  and  then  went  into  mourning.  Bob 
had  not  his  customary  cheerfulness,  and  it  was 
always  thought  that  he  retreated  into  a  dark  closet 
several  times  without  apparent  reason.  He,  too, 
wore  mourning  in  the  shape  of  black  ties  (when  he 
wore  them  at  all)  and  black  hat-bands.  Mother  and 
Dad  were  very  nearly  as  sorry  as  the  children. 
Gertie  always  spoke  of  him  as  "the  dear  departed," 
and  refused  to  let  her  grief  be  assuaged. 

It  was  nearly  Christmas,  but  "The  Great  Grief  of 
Gertie,"  as  Bob  said,  was  still  fresh. 

"It  won't  be  any  Christmas  at  all  without  Too- 
dles," she  declared.  But  scarcely  had  she  spoken 
the  words  when  scratching  was  heard  at  the  door. 
Gertie  opened  it,  and  there  stood  Toodles,  a  rope 
dragging  from  his  collar.  He  barked,  Gertie 
screamed,  then  both  began  to  waltz  around  the  room. 

"Where  were  you,  Toodles  ?"  demanded  Mother 
that  night.     Toodles  only  barked  and  wagged  his  tail. 

"Anyway,  Mother,"  said  Bob,  "he  's  home  for 
Christmas — and  to  stay  !" 


HOME   FOR   CHRISTMAS 

BY     CONSTANCE     MAUIE    o'hAKA     (aG^     I4) 

(Honor  Member) 

Christmas  morning  dawned  clear  and  cold  on  the 
"Old  Homestead."  And  "old  Sol"  Sun,  peeping  in 
at  every  window,  saw  many  happy  little  scenes 
which  radiated  the  cheer  of  Christmas.  The  chil- 
dren with  the  first  bit  of  light  were  up,  and  scream- 
ing with  rapture  at  what  Santa  Claus  had  left  them. 
Church  bells  merrily  pealed  forth  their  songs  of 
joy.  A  great  tree  stood  in  the  bay-window,  and, 
from  Grandpa  and  Grandma  down  to  the  youngest 
child,    each    received    a    present    from    its    heavily 


'.MY     l-"A\URni.     ^LlJATlVE."    BV     JOHN     BKA.NbBV,     AGE     17. 
(HONOR     UE.MBER.) 


laden  branches.  And  then  came  dinner.  Are  any 
of  us  too  old  not  to  feel  light-hearted  at  an  "Old 
Homestead"  Christmas  dinner?  The  table  is  laden 
with  delicious  Christmas  goodies,  and  across  from 
each  other  sit  Grandpa  and  Grandma,  who  have 
smiled  across  this  same  table  for  almost  fifty  years. 
And  at  each  side  sit  sons  and  daughters,  grandchil- 
dren, and  "in-laws."  But  there  is  one  missing,  and 
on  the  mantelpiece  is  Ted's  picture,  with  a  tiny 
gold  star  hanging  above  it.  And  this  star,  like  the 
star  of  old,  which  guided  the  shepherds  on  their 
way,  helps  and  guides  this  family  from  bitter  sorrow 
into  the  path  of  resignation  and  peace. 

There  are  many  "Old  Homesteads"  in  America, 
and  this  Y'ule-tide  many  an  old  couple  in  the  sunset 
of  life  will  wait  for  their  families  to  come  home 
for  Christmas.  Ana  this  year  there  will  hang  over 
the  mantel  many  a  twinkling  golden  star. 
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"a    heading    for    DECEMBER."      BY    LUCY    G.    OLCOTT,    AGE    17. 

(gold  badge.) 
WHEN    CHRISTMAS    CHIMES    ARE    RINGING 

BY  WILLIE  fAY  LINN    (aGE    1 6) 

{Honor  Member) 

What  are  tHese  sounds  that  break  upon  the  stillness 

of  the   frosty   air, 
These  melodies  that  waken  all  the  slumbering  echoes 

everywhere  ? 
They    are    the    songs    of    Christmas-tide,    to    every 

heart   so   dear, 
Now  sweetly  played  upon  the  chimes  that  ring  both 

far  and  near. 

How  silently  the  whole  world  waits,   and  listens  to 

those    bells! 
And    with    what    hope    and    harmony    their    joyous 

music  swells ! 
A    brighter   reawakening   has    come    again   to   earth ; 
The  old  world   leaves   its  past   to   greet  a  new   and 

wondrous  birth. 

At    first    each   pealing    chime    rings    out    the    blessed 

tale  alone, 
And    then    they    join    with    one    accord,    all    blended 

into  one. 
How    tremulous    beneath    the    stars    the    great    wide 

ocean  lies, 
Until  the  last  clear,   ringing  sound  upon   its   bosom 

dies! 

O  God,  Who  shaped  with  master  hand  the  earth,  and 

sky,    and    sea, 
The    full   hearts   of   Thy   creatures    all,    in   love,   are 

praising  Thee ! 
Oh,  help   us  to  begin   anew,   at  this  glad   Christmas 

time, 
A  life  as  fresh,  as  pure,  as  true  as  that  which  swells 

each   chime ! 


A  CHRISTMAS  HOME-COMING 

BY    A.    ArPLETON     PACKARD,    JR.     (aGE    I4) 

{Honor  Member) 

It  was  Christmas  Eve,  1783.  In  the  Washington 
home.  Mount  Vernon,  there  were  great  preparations 
going  on  for  the  morrow  ;  for  was  not  the  great 
man  coming  back,  after  eight  years  of  war,  to  join 
in  the  Christmas  cheer  that  home  alone  can  give? 

The  preparations  took  the  form  of  mistletoe  and 
holly  sprigs  stuck  in  every  conceivable  place  ;  loads 
of  delicious  food,  that  only  a  negro  cook  knows  how 
to  prepare ;  waxed  floors  for  dancing ;  the  tuning- 
up  of  old  fiddles,  and  "sprucing-up"  of  the  guest- 
rooms. 

Invitations  had  been  extended  to  neighbors  far 
and  near,  and  already  the  majority  had  arrived.  Such 
bustle  and  happy  excitement !  Coaches  loaded  to 
the  doors  with  belles  and  beaux,  others  on  horse- 
back, on  foot,  in  chairs,  chaises,  and  wagons,  high 
and  low,  flocked  to  greet  the  returning  victor. 

Late  in  the  evening  a  pause  in  the  arrivals  oc- 
curred. Suddenly,  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  was 
heard.  Visitors  and  slaves  hastened  to  the  doors, 
for  General  Washington  had  arrived  !  Sobs,  laugh- 
ter, and  tears  of  joy  evinced  their  varied   interests. 

The  general  was  escorted  to  his  room  by  the 
whole  flock,  and  soon  the  house  was  darkened  for 
the   night. 

Christmas  Day  was  spent  in  pure  joy  by  every 
one.  Washington  himself  led  his  wife  in  the  pretty 
Virginia  country-dances ;  many  a  fair  belle  was 
caught  and  kissed  by  gallant  beaux  beneath  the 
fragrant  mistletoe,  and  every  one  certainly  did  full 
justice  to  old   Hetty's  splendid  feast. 

When  it  was  all  over,  everybody  realized  that 
such  a  Christmas  home-coming  came  seldom,  but 
when  it  did,  came  with  redoubled  good  cheer. 


"a  Familiar  object."    by  katherinE  C.  swan,  age  IS. 
(silver  badge.) 


A  CHRISTMAS  HOME-COMING 

BY  EUDORA   V.    BLAKSNEY    (aGE    I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 
It   was   almost    Christmas    Eve,    and    Harvey   Bowen 
walked  to  his  office  with  a  perplexed  face. 

"No,"  he  said  decidedly,  "I  will  not  have  my  home 
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"mv    favorite    negative. 
by  bertha  l.  berolzheimer,  age  13. 


"my  favorite  negative." 
by  maurice  u.  minard,  age  14. 


"my      FAVORITE      NEGATIVE. 
BY  LOU    E.   GAILEARD,   AGE    12. 


"my     FAVORITE     NEGATIVE. 
BY    ALBERT    VANN    FOWLES,    AGE     15. 


"my     FAVORITE     NEGATIVE. 
BY    RUTH     WILCOX    SMITH,    AGE    14. 


"my     favorite     NEGATIVE. 
BY   ESTHER   C.    HENDEE,    AGE    16. 


taken  away  from  J^Iother  and  Father.  I  wiU  do 
without  all  the  runabouts  that  ever  were  made." 

He  had  overheard  two  men  talking  that  day  about 
a  mortgage  of  one  thousand  dollars  that  had  fallen 
due  on  his  little  home  in  Georgia.  This  was  news 
to  him.  as  his  mother  and  father  did  not  want  him 
to  know  of  it.  The  next  day  he  went  home  for  his 
Christmas. 

After  a  loving  greeting  from  his  mother  and 
father,  he  shouldered  an  ax  and  was  off  to  the 
woods  to   get   a   Christmas-tree   for   the   living-room. 

The  next  morning  every  thing  wore  a  Christmas 
air.      Holly  and  mistletoe  hung  in  every   nook   and 


corner  ;   gorgeous  odors  came  from  the  kitchen,  and 
a   cheerful    fire   burned   on    every   hearth.      But   deep, 
down  in  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowen's  heart  they  were  sad, 
for  on  New  Year's  Day  the  farm  would  be  gone ! 

As  they  cut  the  last  gift  from  the  tree,  an  en- 
velop was  handed  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowen.  They 
opened  it  and  gasped.  Then  tears  of  joy  sprang 
to  their  eyes,  for  there  lay  one  thousand  dollars 
and   these   words,   "With   love   from    Harvey." 

That  night,  as  they  were  going  to  bed,  Harvey 
put  his  arms  around  his  mother  and  father  and, 
looking  into  their  happy  faces,  said,  smiling,  "This 
has  indeed  been  a  glorious  Christmas  home-coming." 
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'mv   tavoritk  negativk."    hy  marv  c.   ruff,  ace   17.    (silver  badge.) 


WHEN    CHRISTMAS    CHIMES    ARE    RINGING 

BY    M.\RTIIEDTTII    FURNAS    (aGE    15) 

{Honor  Member) 

The  hills  in   silver  stretch   away, 

And  shining   hosts   of  stars  look  down 

Upon   the  church's  slender  spire 

And  on  the  huddled  roofs  of  town. 

A  silent  anthem   seems  to  rise. 

The  waiting  hush  to  breathe  a  prayer, 

When  clear  and  sweet  the  chimes  ring  out 
Their  message  on  the   frosty   air. 

They  tell  a  tale  forever  old 

To  all  the  multitudes  of  earth, 
Yet    one    forever    marvelous — 

The   ancient  miracle   of  birth. 

How  on  a  still  and  solemn  night 

A  manger-bed   of   hay   sufficed 
To  be  the  holy  birthplace  of 

Our   Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus   Christ. 

Some  call  Him  Lord  and  Mighty  King, 
The  Prince  of   Peace,  the  Undefiled, 

But  chimes  ring  out  on  Christmas  night 
To  Jesus  the  immortal  Child. 
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".mv  favorite  negative."     by  tvelyn  d.  goetz,  age  13. 
(silver  badge.) 


A    CHRISTMAS    HOME-COMING 

BY   WILLIAM    H.    PAINTER    (aGE    I2) 

Little  Jeanne  was  very  happy,  for  her  mother  had 
received  a  letter  from  her  father  saying  "that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  home  by  the  last  of  January.  Monsieur 
Guyot  has  been  in  the  army  three  years  and-  had 
been  wounded  three  times.  He  was  in  the  hospital 
now.  There  was  another  reason  for  her  happiness, 
too.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  her  three  brothers 
had  enlisted.     Francois,  the  youngest,  had  gone  into 


the  aviation.  After  a  year  of  fighting  he  Was  shot 
down  behind  the  German  lines  and  reported  killed. 
There  was  deep  sorrow  in  the  little  home,  because 
not  only  Francois's  name,  but  the  names  of  his  two 
brothers,  also,  appeared  on  the  lists  as  killed.  Two 
years  later  Jeanne's  father  received  his  third  wound, 
and  it  was  thought  that  he,  too,  would  die.  But 
then  something  happened  that  turned  the  tide. 
Fran(;ois  came  home !  He  had  not  been  killed,  as 
reported,  but  had  spent  two  weary  years  in  a  prison 
camp.  The  father  was  so  overjoyed  that  his  wound 
was   healing    rapidly. 

Christmas  came  around.  Jeanne  and  her  little 
sister,  assisted  by  a  kind-hearted  doughboy,  hung  up 
their  stockings,  "American  fashion."  They  did  n't 
expect  to  find  much  in  them,  so  imagine  their  sur 
prise  when,  upon  arising  in  the  morning,  they  found 
the  stockings  piled  full  of  presents.  And  their  sur- 
prise was  greater  when,  entering  the  dining-room 
for  breakfast,  they  found  their  father  sitting  at  the 
table.  His  wound  had  healed  so  rapidly  that  he  had 
been  able  to  get  home  for  Christmas.  He  had  told 
the  nurses  and  men  in  his  ward  about  his  two  little 
girls,  and  when  he  was  discharged  they  gave  him 
many  presents  for  them.  So  the  family  spent  the 
l^appiest    Christmas    they    had    had    in    many    years. 


WHEN    CHRISTMAS    CHIMES    ARE    RINGING 

BY    MOLLIS   L.    CRAIG    (aGE    1 2) 

{Silver  Badge) 

The  snow  is  swirling  everywhere, 

O'er  hill   and  valley  flying; 
The  sleigh-bells  ring  in  the  frosty  air, 

And  the  wind   in  the  trees   is  sighing. 
But  from  every  lip  rise  carols  sweet, 

Around  the  organ  singing 
Those  dear  old  hymrts  the  years  repeat, 

When  Christmas  chimes  are  ringing. 

At   night,    from   every  window-sill, 

A  candle  bright   is   glowing. 
Peace,  happiness,  and  right  good  will 

To  every  traveler  showing. 
And  every  one  glad  words  of  cheer. 

To  rich  and  poor  is  flinging. 
'T  is  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  year 

When   Christmas   chimes   are   ringing. 

Stockings  adorn  the  fireplace. 

And  a  tree  in  the  parlor  is  standing; 
Wreaths  are  hung  in  the  window-case, 

The   snow-covered   road   commanding. 
'T  is  long  since  the  Christ-child  came  to  earth, 

His  love  and  hope  first  bringing. 
And  in  these  ways  we  praise  His  birth 

When  Christmas  chimes  are  ringing. 
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CHRISTMAS   CHIMES 

BV    DOROTII-V    E.    KEYNOLDS     C.\GE    I7) 

{Cold  Dadsc.    Silver  Badge  -icon  December,  1918} 

It  was  the  holy  eve  of  Christmas-tide  ; 

Amid  the  spacious  halls  were  gathering 
Great    lords    and    nobles,    come    from    far    and    wide 

To  join  the  Yule-tide  revels  of  the  king. 

The   corridors   were   hung  with   tapestries, 

And   decked   with    mistletoe   and   holly    preen. 
While,   on   the  hearth,   the  Yule-log,   burning  bright, 

Shed  its  glad  glow  upon  the  festive  scene. 
■ 
The   king   in   state   sat   at   the   table's   throne; 

The  boar's  head  and  the  wassail-bowl  went  round. 
In  jest  and  song  the  evening  quickly  sped  ; 

^\'ith    toasts    the    royal    feast    was   richly    crowned. 

But  when  the  revelry  was  at   its  height 
A  sudden   hust   fell  o'er  the  merry  throng; 

Through  the  vast  corridors  no  voice  was  heard, 
O'er   trembling   silence    fell   the   midnight   gong. 

Then  through  the  darkness  came  a  low,  sweet  sound, 
The  silvery  chimes  in  the  sharp  air  a-ringing. 

On   the    night   wind    their    heavenly    music    came, 
To  the  still  earth  its  Christmas  message  bringing. 

Softly   as   angel  bells,   but   rich   and   full, 

Rising   and    falling,   rang   their   sweet   refrain, 

Xow  sounding   deep   and   low,   now   loud   and   clear ; 
"Peace  on  the  earth,  "they  sang,  "good  will  to  men  !" 

HOME    FOR    CHRISTMAS 

BY   DOROTHY    JEANX5    MILLER    (.^GE    I4) 

{Gold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  zvon  November,  1919) 

The  letter,  addressed  to  Miss  Harriet  Conway,  Clo- 
verdale,  Pennsylvania,  and  postmarked  California, 
was  very  thin.  Harriet  was  greatly  disappointed 
when  she  found  only  the  following  note  : 

Dear  Sis  :  I  know  how  much  you  like  riddles.  I 
will  give  you  a  week  to  decipher  this  one,  but,  if 
}-ou  can't,  I  shall  have  to  tell  you  the  answer,  as  if 
it  is   important.  Ted. 

27  27  36  6  IS  45  39  18  45  9  54  27  39  57 
13    69    36     13     13    24    15     13    54    13    24    57    60       3 

Although  there  remained  only  two  weeks  until 
Christmas,  all  such  things  as  shopping  and  making 
gifts  were  forgotten  for  the  next  day  and  the  next. 
Both    Mother   and    Father    offered    suggestions,    and 
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'my  Favorite   kegative."      by   dorothy   patty,   age    16. 
(silver  badge.) 


stories  like  Poe's  "Gold   Bug"  were  read  ;   yet  after 
three  days  the  solution  continued  to  be  a  mystery. 

It  was  not  until  the  fourth  afternoon  that  Harriet 
discovered  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  13,  all 
the  numbers  were  divisible  by  3.  "I  shall  begin 
with  A  as  3,  B  as  6,  C  as  9,  and  so  on,"  she  said. 
"The  13  may  be  tliere  to  separate  words  because 
it   is  used   so  often,"   she  finally  decided. 

i     i      1    b    e    o  m  f    0    c  h  s    t    s 
13   \v  1    13    13  li  e   13   r    13   r  i  m   a 

For  several  moments  she  looked  at  what  appeared 
to  be  another  enigma.  Then  at  last  the  puzzle  was 
unraveled  1  Her  brother,  whom  she  had  not  seen 
for  over  a  year,  was  coming  home  for  Chirstnias  ! 

It  was  in  the  drawing-room,  decorated  in  its  holi- 
day attire  of  evergreens  and  holly,  that,  two  weeks 
later,  Harriet  was  saying  to  Ted  :  "It  took  me  some 
time  to  see  that  the  puzzle  should  be  read  up  and 
down.  Do  you  know,"  she  added  laughingly,  "it 
made  your  home-coming  nicer  to  realize  that  you 
were  the  clever  person  to  think  of  such  a  unique 
way  of  letting  us  know  you  would  be  home  for 
Christmas." 


>-■'•?•■■.''■:.•.> 
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"my     F.\V0RITE     negative."        by     HARMON     GREEN,     ACE     14.  "mV     fAVOKlTE     NEGATIVE." 


BY     LEO     L.     LANDAUER,     AGE      12. 
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'a     familiar     object."    by     WILLIAM     W.     BURGESS,     JR., 
AGE    16     (SILVER  BADGE.) 


WHEN    CHRISTMAS    CHIMES    ARE    RINGING 

BY    ELOISE    FRYE    BURT    (aGE    IS) 

(Silver  Badge) 

When  the  sun  in  splendor  rising  o'er  the  house-tops, 

white   and   cold, 
Gilds  the  snow,  and  on  the  steeple  glints  again  like 

burnished  gold. 
One  may   see  the  lonely   figure   of   the   sexton,   bent 

and  gray. 
As    he    goes    to    ring    the    tidings    in    the    dawn    of 

Christmas  Day : 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

Still     the     little     town     is     sleeping,     blanketed     by 

glistening  snow, 
When    the    sexton's    faltering    footsteps    nears    the 

church-door,   broad  and  low. 
Up    he    climbs    the    swaying   ladder    to    the    steeple's 

highest  spear, 
For    there    only    can    the    greeting    sound    so    widely 

and  so   clear, 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

On  wings  of  song  the  village  wakes  to  a  day  of  joy 

and  peace, 
When    the    earth    is    filled    with    gladness    and    all 

thoughts  of  trouble  cease. 
Everywhere    the    chimes    are    ringing,    peal    on    peal, 

the  heavenly  strain. 
And    the    brimming    hearts    and    voices    swell    and 

spread   the   sweet   refrain : 
"Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 

HOME   FOR    CHRISTMAS. 

BY    ADEI-AIDE     HUMPHREY     (aGE    I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 

The  Croftons  were  very  much  disappointed.  They 
had  expected  fifteen-year-old  Doris  to  arrive  on  the 
morning  train  from  boarding-school,  to  spend  the 
Christmas  holidays  with  them.  But  she  had  not 
come,  for  some  reason  or  other.  They  had  driven 
ten  miles  to  town  to  meet  the  one  train  that  stopped 
daily  at  B ,  only  to  turn  disappofntedly  home- 
ward. 

Mrs.  Crofton  surmised  that  Doris  had  misled  the 
train    and    would    come    the    next    day. 

Suddenly,  about  three  o'clock  that  afternoon,  Doris 
drove  tip,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Johnson,  a  neighbor- 
ing  fanner. 


"We  expected  you  home  this  morning,"  said  Mrsi 
Crofton. 

"I  had  quite  a  time,"  began  'Doris,  tossing  a  nc\ 
St.  Nicholas  to  the  twins,  who  eagerly  grabbed  it 
"The   St.   Nicholas  proved   my  undoing.      You  see 

just   before   the   train   pulled    into    B ,    I    startei 

a    simply    fascinating   story.      I    was   so    engrossed 
did    n't    even    look    up    when    the    train    stopped, 
dimly  recollect  hearing  the  brakcman  shouting  some 
thing.     As  I  was  sitting  well   back   in   my  scat,   yoi 
probably  did  n't  notice  me. 

"When    I    finished    the    story,    I    asked    the    con 

ductor   how   soon   we   should   reach    B ,   and   yoi 

can  imagine  how  I  felt  when  he  told  me  we  hae 
passed  it  ten  minutes  before!  Well,  I  decided  t( 
get  off  at  the  next  station.  That  's  what  I  did.  Th( 
first  person  I  saw  was  Mr.  Johnson.  He  had  beer 
shopping,  and  he  brought  me  home.  I  'm  afraic 
if  I  had  started  reading  another  story,  I  should  n'l 
have  been   home   for  Christmas !"" 
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DOROTHY   BURNS,    AGE    16    (GOLD  BADGE) 
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The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and 
silver  badges  each  month  for  the  best  original 
poems,  stories,  drawings,  photographs,  piazzles, 
and  puzzle  answers. 

Competition  No.  241  will  close  January  17. 
Owing  to  the  enforced  delay  in  the  issue  of 
the  November  St.  Nicholas  the  subjects  as- 
signed for  the  competition  last  month,  No. 
241,  are  repeated  for  the  present  month.  All 
contributions  for  this  extended  competition 
must  be  mailed  on  or  before  January  1st. 
Prize  announcements  will  be  made  and  the 
selected  contributions  published  in  St.  Nicho- 
las for  April.     Badges   sent  one  month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty- 
four  lines.     Subject,  "The  Call  of  the  Wild." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than 
three  hundred  words.  Subject,  "The  Story  of 
a   Friend." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  un- 
mounted; no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young 
photographers  need  not  print  and  develop 
their  pictures  themselves.  Subject,  "Taken  at 
Home."^ 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink, 
or  wash.  Subject,  "Something  Round,"  or  "A 
Heading  for  April." 

Puzzle.  Must  be  accompanied  by  the  answer 
in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most 
complete  set  of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  is- 
sue of  St.  Nicholas.  Must  be  addressed  to  The 
Riddle  Box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped 
envelop  of  proper  sice  to  hold  the  manuscript  or 
picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscrib- 
er or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and 
upon  application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will 
be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind. 
must  bear  the  name,  age,  and  address  of 
the  sender  and  be  indorsed  as  "original" 
by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must 
be  convinced  beyond  doubt — and  must 
state  in  writing — that  the  contribution  is 
not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
•    of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be 
added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate 
sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself — if  manu- 
script, on  the  upper  margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  A  contributor  may  send  but  one 
contribution  a  month — not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  include  "com- 
petitions" in  the  advertising  pages  or  "Answers 
to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THP:   LETTER-BOX 


Hondo,  Amakusa,  Japan. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Long  ago  I  was  told  of  St. 
Nicholas,  and  I  have  ever  since  been  very  anxious 
to  see  it.  My  wish  has  been  fulfilled  at  last,  and 
nothing  affords  me  greater  pleasure  at  present  than 
to  pore  over  the  pretty  magazine  after  returning 
home  from  school.  Every  story  in  it,  nay,  every 
content,  is  full  of  life  and  interest,  indeed.  I  am 
not  the  least  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  some- 
times  I   even   devour  the   advertisements. 

I  have  lived  four  years  on  a  sea-girt  island  in  the 
south  of  Japan — a  very  small  island  secluded  from 
civilization.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  peasants 
and  fishers,  and  though  surrounded  by  scenic  beau- 
ty, we  are,  on  the  other  hand,  subject  to  innumerable 
inconveniences.  Not  only  have  we  to  live  on  humble 
fare,  but  also  we  have  no  chance  to  enjoy  any  such 
entertainments  as  are  commonest  in  a  town.  Still 
I  am  happy  and  content,  because  St.  Nicholas  is 
constantly   with   me. 

1  have  been  studying^  English  for  more  than  ten 
years,  but  what  with  my  block-head,  and  what  with 
my  environment,  I  have  made  so  little  progress  in 
my  studies  that  I  can  not  yet  thoroughly  under- 
stand your  magazine  without  the  help  of  a  diction- 
ary. Especially,  since  I  came  over  to  the  island 
some  four  years  ago,  I  have  never  seen  any  foreign- 
er who  spoke  English,  while  there  is  even  no  Japan- 
ese who  is  competent  to  instruct  me  in  the  language. 
Thus,  but  for  St.  Nicholas,  I  should  forever  re- 
main destitute  of  any  means  of  attaining  proficiency 
in  the  branch. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  a  grown-up  man  of 
thirty-four  years  old,  engaging  in  teaching  at  a 
local  middle  school.  But  I  am  still  a  little  boy  as 
far  as  English  is  concerned,  as  an  English  preacher 
very  cleverly  remarked  on  my  English  several 
years  ago. 

Wishing  well  to  you  and  all  your  readers,  I 
remain, 

Your  most  devoted  reader, 

Sunao  FunasE. 


Portland,  Ore. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  two 
years,  and  I  enjoy  you  very  much.  I  got  you  for 
a  Christmas  present,  and  I  think  it  was  the  best 
present    I    have    ever    had. 

I  have  only  seen  one  picture  of  the  Columbia 
River  Highway  in  St.  Nicholas,  and  I  'm  sure 
others  would  enjoy  seeing  this  picture  I  am  sending, 
as  Oregon's  scenic  beauties  are  not  very  well  known. 

This  is  a  photograph  of  a  picturesque  bridge, 
taken  from  one  of  the  falls.  It  is  called  Shepherd's 
Dell. 

The  highway  follows  the  Columbia  River,  and  is 
sometimes  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  and  sometimes 
down  by  the  river.  There  are  beautiful  falls  all 
along  the  way. 

The  highest  place  on  the  highway  is  called  Crown 
Point,  where  you  can  look  all  up  and  down  the  great 
Columbia,  and  when  the  sun  sets,  the  sky  and  the 
river  are  all  lit  up  with   a  golden   light. 

Your  interested  reader, 


Anita  Kellogg  (age  13). 


Yakima,  Wash. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  want  to  tell  you  about  th 
wonderful  spin  I  had  through  the  clouds  a  few  week 
ago.  They  have  an  airplane  here,  which  passenger 
can  go  up  in.  My  mother  and  aunt  went  down  t 
the  aviation  field  with  me.  We  got  there  early,  an' 
the  airplane  was  still  in  the  hangar.  We  looked  i 
all  over.  It  was  a  Curtiss  tractor  biplane,  with  a  9 
h.  p.  Liberty  motor,  8-foot  propeller,  and  43-foo 
wing-spread.  The  mechanics  rolled  the  plane  ou 
on  the  field,  and  soon  after  that  the  pilot  came. 

A  man  was  to  go  up  first,  but  he  was  a  bit  shi 
about  going,  so  they  let  me  go.  I  Had  to  have  . 
leather  helmet  and  a  pair  of  goggles  put  on ;  thei 
the  engine  was  started,  and  I  got  in.  An  airplan 
is  not  very  easy  to  get  into.  The  passenger  sit 
behind  the  pilot.  I  was  strapped  in  with  a  strai 
about  six  inches  wide,  then  the  aviator  got  in,  ani 
started  the  airplane  going  on  the  ground.  We  wen 
faster  and  faster,  and  then  we  left  the  ground.  I 
seemed  perfectly  natural  to  go  oS  the  ground, 
put  my  arm  out  to  throw  some  paper  at  the  crowi 
on  the  field  as  we  flew  past,  and  it  felt  as  thougl 
my    arm    would    be    blown    off. 

I  felt  real  comfortable  when  I  got  accustomed  t 
the  noise  of  the  motor  and  the  strength  of  the  wind 
I  felt  so  safe  and  snug  away  down  in  my  seat,  an( 
I  knew  I  had  a  good  pilot.  We  went  up  iSoo  feet 
and  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  right  up  in  the  cloud 
nearly.  The  sun  could  be  seen  shining  througl 
them,  though  the  people  below  could  not  see  it. 
did  not  get  the  least  bit  dizzy,  even  when  I  looke( 
straight  down.  It  did  not  seem  as  if  I  was  movin; 
at  all,  except  when  I  looked  inside  the  machine 
Then  I  felt  as  if  I  was  going  z'cry  fast.  I  felt  ni 
sensation  whatever,  except  when  the  aviator  mad 
a  sudden  dip.  Then  I  guess  I  lost  my  breath,  a 
it  felt  something  like  a  roller-coaster.  The  nex 
time  he  dipped  I  did  not  notice  any  sensation.  One 
we  turned  sideways  so  far  that  the  people  watchin: 
from  below  thought  the  plane  was  going  clear  over 
It  seemed  as  if  the  earth  was  on  one  side  and  thi 
sky  on  the  other,  and  I  did  not  fall  or  even  lea: 
toward   the  ground. 

Some  people  think  that  an  airplane  rocks  an? 
rolls  in  the  air  like  a  ship  on  the  ocean,  but  i 
does  not. 

I  did  not  get  cold,  though  the  only  wrap  I  ha 
on  was  a  silk  sweatfer.  The  air  was  very  fresh  am 
good.  Sometimes  the  wind  was  warm,  when  it  cam 
from  off  the  motor.  Once  the  pilot  shut  off  th 
motor  and  asked  me  if  I  was  all  right.  The  win' 
made  so  much  noice  then  I  could  hardly  hear  wha 
he   said. 

We  made  a  big  swoop  downward  with  the  engin 
off.  When  we  got  quite  low  the  aviator  turned  th 
motor  on  again  and  flew  over  toward  the  fielc 
Then,  to  my  sorrow,  we  landed.  I  hardly  kne\ 
when  we  touched  the  ground,  except  for  a  fe^ 
bumps  as  the  plan  erolled  over  the  ground. 

I  did  n't  feel  a  bit  sick  or  dizzy  when  I  got  ou' 
Of  course,  I  felt  a  little  queer  when  the  noise  an 
strong   wind    stopped. 

I  have  tried  to  describe  my  trip  to  you,  but  n 
one  can  tell  how  wonderful  it  is,  and  no  one  wli 
has  never  flown   can  understand  it. 

Your   interested    reader, 

Esther  L.  Cottingham   (age  14). 
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ANSWERS    TO    PUZZLES    IN    NOVEMBER    NUMBER 


Charade.     High-fen,   hyphen. 
Wyoming.      2.    Holland.      .^.    Spokane.      4.    Windham.      5. 
Siberia.     6.  Jackson.      7.   Glasgow. 

Geographical    Diagokal.      Woodrow.      Cross-words:    1. 

Word-square.  1.  Crane.  2.  Raven.  3.  Avert.  4. 
Xerve.     5.   Enter. 

Kn-dless  Chain.  1.  Edgar.  2.  Arena.  3.  Nasal.  4. 
.\Ilow.  5.  Owned.  6.  Educe.  7.  Cento.  8.  Topic.  9. 
Ichor.  10.  Order.  11.  Erode.  12.  Demon.  13.  Onion. 
14.  Onset.     15.  Ether.     16.  Ergot.     17.  Otter.     18.  Erred. 

Triple  Beheadings  and  Triple  Curtailings.  Brown- 
ing. 1.  Com-bat-ant.  2.  Cor-rod-ing.  3.  Dis-own-ing. 
•4.  Dar-win-ian.  5.  Kid-nap-ped.  6.  Pol-ice-man.  7.  Sub- 
nor-mal.     8.   Ima-gin-ary. 

Word-additions.  1.  Ten-pins.  2.  Pot-hook.  3.  Pen- 
name.  4.  Pan-cake.  5.  Cur-rent.  6.  Hen-peck.  7.  Pea- 
cock.    8.    Saw-mill. 

^fETAMORPHOsES.  1.  Fast,  last,  lost,  loot,  soot,  slot, 
slow.  2.  Sulk,  silk,  sink,  sing.  3.  Take,  lake,  late,  gate, 
gave,  give.     4.   Come,  dome,  done,  gone.     5.   Walk,  wall, 


tall,  tale,  pile,  tide,  ride.  6.  Five,  live,  line.  nine.  7. 
Hand,  hard,  hare,  fare,  fore,  fort,  foot.  8.  Find,  bind, 
bond,  bone,  lone,  lose.  9.  Hack,  back,  bark,  dark,  dart, 
cart.     10.  Lake,  late,  lane,  lone,  bone,  bond,  pond. 

Novel  Acrostic.  Primals,  Andrew  Jackson;  fourth 
row,  Chester  Arthur.  Cross-words:  1.  Abacus.  2. 
Nether.  3.  Detest.  4.  Reason.  5.  Editor.  6.  Wheeze. 
7.  Jeerer.  8.  Annals.  9.  Claret.  10.  Kirtle.  11.  Sashes. 
12.   Occult.      13.    Narrow. 

Double    Cross-word   Enigma.      Antietam,    Manassas. 

Connected  Diamonds.  I.  1.  L  2.  All.  3.Allov  4 
Illudes.  5.  Lodes.  6.  Yes.  7.  S.  IL  1.  S.  2.  Awn.  J. 
Areas.     4.    Sweetly.      5.    Natty.     6. 

2.  Man.      3.   Monev     4.    Yankees. 

5.  IV.   1.   S.     2.   Aha.     3.   Apace. 

6.  Ens.     7.  G.     V.  1.  S.     2.  The. 

5.  Emery.  6.  Ply.  7  Y.  VI.  1.  Y.  2.  See.'  3.  Salve".  4. 
Yellows.     5.  Evoke.     6.   Ewe.     7.   S.     VII.   1.   S.     2.   Lap. 

3.  Lille.  4.  Salting.  5.  Plied.  6.  End.  7.  G.  End.  7. 
G.  VIII.  1.  G.  2.  Mar.  3.  Minor.  4.  Gangway.  5. 
Rowan.     6.  Ran.     7.  Y. 


Sly.     7.  Y.  III.   1.  ^. 

5.   Needs.     6.  Yes.     7. 

4.   Shaking.     5.   .\cids. 

3.  Tramp.     4.   Shapely. 


To  Our  Puzzlers:  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  (for 
foreign  members  and  those  living  in  the  far  \\  estern  States,  the  29th)  of  each  month,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
St.   Nicholas   Riddlebox,   care  of   The   Century   Co..  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,   N.  Y 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

.\NSWERS  TO  ALL  THE  PuzzLES  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NuMBER  Were  duly  received  from  Louise  E.  Alden — lane  Patton 
—.Mary  Jane  Burton — Frances  Adkins — "PoUy-Ardra"'— WiUiam  P.  Pratt — Ruth  T.  Fulton — Louise  Keener— Clarissa 
.\.  Metcah— Charlotte  R.  Cabell— Gwenfread  E.  .A.llen — Virginia  Ball — Elizabeth  Faddis — Buell  Carey — Tohn  F.  Davis 
—Margaret  Trautwein — Archibald  Rutledge — David  M.  Hudson — Helen  H.  Mclver — "Allil  and  Adi" — Mary  and 
Ruth — "The    Elm" — Helen    A.    Moulton — '"Three    M's" — Florence   S.    Carter. 

Answers  To  Puzzles  in  the  September  Number  were  duly  received  from  Helen  de  G.  McLellan,  10 — A.  Haley, 
K — M.  L.  Butcher,  10— B.  Beardsley,  10— M.  J.  Stewart,  10— R.  M.  Collins,  10 — V.  Pettee.  10— V.  Fenner.  10—  R. 
Labenberg,  9— Dorothy  G.  Miller,  9— M.  C.  Hamilton,  9 — M.  Milsner,  8 — Stanley  and  Leslie,  8— T.  F.  and  M  ,  7 — 
S.  Arnstein,  7— M.  F.  Potts,  7— K.  H.  Mclsaac,  7— M.  I.  Fry,  7— K.  Wilbur,  6— L.  Laine.  6— E.  F  Dana  6— A 
Peters,  6— F.  H.  Hermes,  6— E.  G.  Hills,  5— C.  S.  Barnes.  5— E.  I.  Chase,  5— B.  Sharp.  5— E.  Rhodes,  5— H  A  R. 
.Doyle,  5 — R.  Lord,  5 — I.  Dodds,  5.  Four  answers,  V.  Whitney — P.  G.  Smvth — N.  Ailing — M.  T.  Vernon — R  F 
Bechtel— J.  Howard— K.  Kridel — M.  Molt.  Three  answers,  W.  T.  Logan— S.  E.  Lyman— B.  Davis — M.  Griswold— 
C.  Burtenshaw — M.  Kidder — C.  Whiting.  Two  answers,  B.  Hodgkins — M.  Swords — S.  Pick — D.  Loudenbeck — E 
Thomas — L.  McKinney— W.  Trask — G.  E.  Shepherd— H.  J.  Miller — H.  Gilbert — B.  Edwards— Louise  and  Dorothy— 
C.  de  Bernard — D.  Hougstad — M.  Swan — K.  Chichester.  For  lack  of  space  there  cannot  be  printed  the  names  of  those 
••.  ho   solved   one  puzzle. 


REVERSALS 

Sih-cr  Badge.     St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 
i,E.\.\.MPLE :      Reverse    duration  and  make   to   send 
forth.      Answer:      time,    emit.) 

1.  Reverse  a  strong  flavor,  and  make  a  trouble- 
some little  insect.    - 

2.  Reverse  a  movement  of  the  sea,  and  make  to 
prepare  for  publication. 

o.     Reverse  a  former  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  make 
a  name  for  Christmas. 

4.  Reverse  to  e.xist,  and  make  sin. 

5.  Reverse   a   heavenly    body,    and   make   certain 
roderts. 

6.  Reverse  a  famous  volcano,  and  make  a  prefix. 

7.  Reverse    to    utter    reproaches,    and    make    one 
who  falsifies. 

8.  Reverse  to  break  suddenly,  and  make  kitchen 
utensils. 

9.  Reverse  to  eat  a  meal,  and  make  a  feminine 
name. 

10.  Reverse  an  animal,   and  make  a  coarse  grass. 

11.  Reverse  comrades,   and   make   to   strike. 

12.  Reverse    an     exclamation     of     contempt,     and 
make  a  ring  of  wood  to  go  around  a  cask. 


13.  Reverse  a  Latin  pronoun,  and  make  a  large 
wading  bird  that  feeds  on  reptiles. 

14.  Reverse  a  masculine  name,  and  make  the 
name  of  a  cruel   Roman  emperor. 

15.  Reverse  compact  and  comfortable,  and  make 
certain  weapons. 

^^'hen  the  fifteen  words  have  been  rightly  guessed 
and  reversed,  the  initials  of  the  new  words  will 
spell  a  man  whom  everybody  honors. 

H.^RRioT  -p.  s.  COLLIER  (age  14.) 

ENDLESS  CHAIN 

To  solve  this  puzzle,  take  the  last  two  letters  ot 
the  first  word  described  to  make  the  first  two  letters 
of  the  second  word,  and  so  on.  The  last  two  let- 
ters of  the  tenth  word  will  make  the  first  two  let- 
ters of  the  first  word.  The  ten  words  which  form 
the  answer  are  not  of  equal  length. 

I.     A  Biblical  personage.     2.  A  purple  stone. 
A  class  of  ocean  travel.     4.   A  masculine  name. 
A  motion.     6.   The  opposite.      7.   .A.  prophet.      8, 
kind  of  fur.     9.   An   African.      10.   A  highway. 
JEROME  A.  LiSCHKOFF  (age  1 4),  League  Member. 
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ILLUSTRATED  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

In  this  enigma  the  words  are  pictured  instead  of 
described.  The  answer,  consisting  of  twenty-three 
letters,  spells  a  famous  occurrence  of  almost  three 
hundred  years  ago  this   December. 

CROSS-WORD   ENIGMA 

(Silz'cr  Badge.     St.  Nicholas  League  Competition.) 

My  first  is   in   crease,  but  not  in   fold ; 
My  second,   in   hot,   but   not   in   cold  ; 
My  third   is   in   brave,    but   not   in   bold ; 
My  fourth    is    in    punish,    but   not    in    scold ; 
My  fifth    is    in    silver,    but    not    in    gold ; 
My  sixth   is   in   bought,   but  not   in   sold ; 
My  seventh,  in  primitive,  not  in  old ; 
My  eighth    is    in    make,    but    not    in    mold ; 
My  ninth    is   in    forest,    but   not   in    wold ; 
My  whole  is  loved  by  young  and  old. 

MARJORIE   WHITEHOUSfi    (age    14). 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  May,  1919.) 
Each  of  the  twenty-one  words  described  contains 
nine  letters.  When  these  twenty-one  words  are 
rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  read- 
ing downward,  will  each  spell  a  famous  type  of 
aeroplane. 

I.  Rolling  about,  as  in  mire.  2.  To  come  into  a 
country  of  which  one  is  not  a  native,  for  perman- 
ent residence.  3.  Lacking.  4.  Putting  in  order.  5. 
The  union  of  two  vowels  sounds  pronounced  in  one 
syllable.  6.  The  doctrine  of  things  occult.  7.  Per- 
taining to  the  Jewish  princes  called  Maccabees.  8. 
To  inspire  with  hope.  9.  A  famous  poem  by  Whit- 
tier.  10.  That  which  garnishes.  11.  Rubbers.  12. 
The  public  declaration  of  a  sovereign,  showing  his 
intentions.  13.  Wrought  with  great  care.  14.  The 
act  of  ascending.  15.  Persons  who  live  near  one 
another.  16.  A  mass  or  knot  of  nervous  matter.  17. 
A  "plug"  useful  in  motors.  18.  A  majority.  19. 
Fit  to  be  lived  in.  20.  Embodied  in  a  human  nature 
and  form.     21.  Sorrow  for  sins. 

JOHN   ROEDELHeiM    (age   II). 

DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of   letters.      When    rightly   guessed    and    written    one 


below  another,  the  diagonal,  from  the  upper,  left- 
hand  letter  to  the  lower,  right-hand  letter,  will  spell 
a  name  of  a  state. 

Cross-words  :  i.  The  surname  of  Wisconsin. 
2.  A  city  of  Virginia.  3.  A  city  of  New  Hampshire. 
4.  A  city  of  New  Mexico.  5.  A  city  of  Illinois.  6. 
A  city  of  Michigan.     7.  A   city  of  Georgia. 

Bi<iZABETH  FAIRBANKS   (agc  lo),  Leugtie  Member. 
TRIPLE    BEHEADINGS    AND    TRIPLE    CURTALINGS 


Example  :       Triply 
heavy,   and  leave  a  vase. 


behead     and 
Answer  : 


triply     curtail 
Sat-urn-ine. 


1.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  a  letter  that 
is  not  a  vowel,  and  leave  a  descendent. 

2.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  unprejudiced, 
and  leave  dexterity. 

3.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  reserve,  and 
leave  a  cold  substance. 

4.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  a  composer 
of  sonnets,  and  leave  a  snare. 

5.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  satisfied,  and 
leave  a  number. 

6.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  one  who  plays 
a  certain  brass  wind  instrument,  and  leave  a  snare. 

7.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  a  sail  ex- 
tended by  a  sprit,  and  leave  a  pronoun. 

8.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  coarse  bro- 
cades, and  leave  a  feline. 

9.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  the  island  on 
which  New  York  City  is  located,  and  leave  a  cover- 
ing for  the  head. 

10.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  lack  of 
modesty,  and  leave  a  lyric  poem. 

11.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  capable  of 
being  beaten  thin  with  a  hammer,  and  leave  a  grassy 
field. 

12.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  pertaining  to 
very  young  children,   and   leave  an   emmet. 

13.  Triply  behead  and  triply  curtail  to  dispel, 
and  leave  to  drink  in  small  quantities. 

When  these  beheadings  and  curtailings  have  been 
rightly  made,  the  initials  of  the  thirteen  three-letter 
words  remaining  will  spell  the  name  of  a  noted 
bishop  of  Myra. 

MARGARET  LouGHLiN   (age  is).  League  Member. 
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"Where  queens  sat  braider ing 
While  a  page  read  out  of  a  time-worn  book." 


{See  page  197) 
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THE  ADVENTURE   OF  THE   SHIP  OF  GLASS 

(THE   WONDERING    BOY:    EIGHTH    BALLAD) 

By   CLAR.\    PLATT   MEADOWCROFT 

''Merthyn,  bard  of  Emrys,     ....     went  to  sea  in  a  house  of  glass, 
and  the  place  where  he  went  is  unknown^ — Ancient  Triads  of  Britain. 

There  were  ships  of  silver  and  ships  of  gold  from  the  tall  white  cliffs  set  sail ; 
The  moon  laid  a  path  of  pearl  by  night,  the  sun  blazed  a  burning  trail; 
The  seaweed  tangled  about  their  prows,  and  sea-flowers  bloomed  in  their  track ; 
To  the  East,  to  the  West  they  sailed,  but  oh!  for  the  ships  that  never  came  back! 

And  oh,  for  the  Home  Folk!     Day  by  day  they  watched  for  a  sail  to  gleam; 
All  night  they  lay  in  a  weary  sleep  to  watch  and  to  wait  in  dream. 
At  the  farthest  edge  of  the  wet  seashore  stood  the  Boy  at  the  close  of  day; 
The  tide  was  out  and  the  hollowed  sands  all  purple  and  silver  lay. 

Far  out  he  gazed  with  an  anxious  eye  over  miles  of  flowering  foam; 
"Oh  where,  oh  where  do  the  lost  ships  go,  and  why  do  they  never  come  home?" 
Nothing  he  saw  but  the  white  sea-rim,  yet  a  voice  said  clear  and  low: 
"Will  you  come  away,  little  Wondering  Boy,  to  find  where  the  lost  ships  go?" 

I9S 


196  THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  SHIP  OF  GLASS 

There,  dimly  gleaming,  a  ship  of  glass  lay  riding  the  glassy  sea. 

A  knight  stood  up  on  the  crystal  prow — Merthyn  of  Emrys,  he. 

His  brow  was  wreathed  with  the  red  seaweed;  his  coat  with  shells  was  hung; 

His  voice  was  the  sound  of  faery  bells  in  clear  deep  water  rung. 
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FAR  OUT  HE  GAZED  WITH  AN  ANXIOUS  EYE  OVER  MILES  OF  FLOWERING  FOAM' 


Out  under  the  fading  sky  they  sailed  in  the  wake  of  the  pearly  moon; 
They  followed  her  pathway  night  by  night;  they  followed  the  sun  at  noon. 
The  sky  was  fair  and  the  sea  was  fair,  yet — presto !     Suddenly 
There  came  a  strange  and  a  dreadful  sound  of  thunder  beneath  the  sea! 

The  knight  spoke  soft  to  the  startled  Boy,  as  he  stopped  in  his  childish  sport: 
"Now  fear  thou  not,  little  one,  little  one;  we  have  only  reached  our  port." 
The  sea  rose  up  and  the  ship  sank  low,  and  the  sky  seemed  far  away; 
And  then — in  a  harbor  of  quiet  sails,  on  a  quiet  sea  they  lay. 


1930.1  THE  ADVENTURE  OF  THE  SHIP  OF  GLASS 

There  were  ships  of  silver  and  ships  of  gold  from  all  ports  of  Christendom ; 
"For  this  is  the  Isle  of  Avalon,  the  port  where  the  lost  ships  come." 
The  isle  was  peopled  with  Happy  Folk,  in  the  fields  and  the  groves  at  play; 
"But  where,  oh  where  are  the  poor  Lost  Folk?"     Said  Merthyn,  "These  are  they." 

The  glass  boat  drifted  along  the  sands,  and  they  lightly  sprang  to  the  shore. 

The  Wondering  Boy  was  happier  than  he  ever  had  been  before. 

A  clamor  of  joyous  barkmg  rose,  and  a  faery  dog,  silk-white. 

Came  bounding  over  to  welcome  him — his  lost  little  playmate,  Sprite. 

Then  Merthyn  led  him  by  winding  paths  through  the  gardens,  summer-fair; 
Past  little  laughing  and  leaping  groups  that  ringed  round  the  roses  there; 
Past  bowers  of  leafy  fragrances  where  queens  sat  broidering, 
While  a  page  read  out  of  a  time-worn  book  in  rhythmic  murmuring. 

They  stood  by  a  cave  in  a  fair  green  hill.     Dimly,  as  through  a  veil, 
They  saw  the  forms  of  the  great  High  King  and  his  knights  in  their  shining  mail. 
"They  wait  till  the  day  of  England's  need;  each  one  shall  hear  the  call; 
And  some  have  answered,  and  some  not  yet,  and  the  High  King  last  of  all." 

"  'T  is  a  lovely  land — I  am  fain  to  stay;  yet  at  home  my  mother  dwells. 
Sir  Knight,  may  I  take  my  little  dog?" 

Like  the  sound  of  silver  bells 
The  knight  made  answer  sorrowful: 

"You  could  not  keep  him  there; 
For  one  who  has  dwelt  in  Avalon  is  happy  no  otherwhere." 
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The  ship  of  glass  spread  a  misty  sail 

And  followed  the  moon's  pale  track, 
Bearing  the  little  Wondering  Boy 

To  the  white  clifTs  safely  back. 
And  still  from  those  shores  the  silver  ships 

And  the  ships  of  gold  sail  on. 
To  the  East,  to  the  West,  and  some,  at  last. 

To  the  Isle  of  Avalon. 


Leger  St.  John,  veteran  explorer  and  traveler 
in  the  far  North,  drew  his  two  younger  comrades 
aside  into  a  doorway  of  the  church  in  Battle  Har- 
bor. His  eyes  sparkled  with  characteristic  en- 
thusiasm. "Listen  to  me,  fellows.  I  've  just 
hit  on  a  juicy  bit  of  news.    Want  to  share  it?" 

"Do  we?"  responded  the  older  of  the  two  boys 
he  addressed.  "You  bet  we  want  your  news. 
We  're  as  hungry  for  news  as  an  Eskimo  is  for 
blubber.     Fork  it  over!" 

The  other  lad  grinned  delightedly,  as  if  he 
exactly  shared  the  sentiment  of  his  "pal." 

"Listen,  then.  You  know  how  long  we  've 
been  waiting  for  Oleson's  ship  that  was  to  take  us 
to  Greenland  on  the  year's  exploring  trip.  Well, 
I  've  just  received  a  message  that  the  old  man  has 
canceled  the  trip  for  the  year  because  of  inability 
to  raise  the  funds  he  needs.  It  was  half  an  hour 
ago  when  I  got  the  letter  and  I  was  mighty  down- 
hearted, when  who  should  I  run  into  but  an  old 
friend  of  m,ine,  Cap'n  Slocum  you  know,  the  old 
grizzled  sailor-chap." 

"You  mean  the  old  fellow  with  a  very  red 
face?"  said  the  older  of  the  boys. 

"The  same,"  answered  St.  John.  "When  he 
spotted  me  he  sings  out,  'Well!  Look  what  the 
dogs  drug  in!'  and  gave  my  right  hand  a  grip  that 
made  me  realize  what  a  soft  thing  I  was  after 
all.  And  when  he  asked  me  what  I  was  doing,  I 
told  him  that  I  was  a  has-been  and  that  my  hopes 
for  a  scientific  survey  of  the  birds  of  Greenland 
had  gone  to  smash.  The  old  rascal  winked  at 
me  then  and  said  slyly,  *I  can  put  ye  next  to  a 
leetle  bit  of  knowledge  that  '11  warm  that  cold 
scientific  heart  of  yours!'  I  asked  him  what  it 
was,  and  he  said,  'Have  ye  e'er  heerd  of  a  bird 
called  the  great  hauk?' 

"  'Have  I  heard  of  the  great  auk!'  said  L  'The 
great  auk!  Have  n't  you  ever  heard  of  my  essay, 
"The    Final    Distribution  of  the  Great  Auk?'" 

"'I  have  not,'  said  the  old  man,  unblushingly;  » 
'but  by  some  remarks  ye  let  drop  when  last  I 
saw  ye,  I  inferred  that  ye  were  slightly  interested 
in  the  subject.' 


"I  told  him  that  'slightly'  was  a  feeble  word  to 
use  concerning  my  interest  in  the  great  auk. 

"  'Well,'  said  he,  winking  at  space,  'what  would 
you  say  if  I  offered  to  take  ye  to  where  there  is  a 
living  great  hauk?' 

"'There  's  no  such  thing,  worse  luck!'  said  I; 
'the  last  great  auk  was  seen  in  1844.  Then  the 
race  became  extinct. ' 

"  'Don't  ye  know,  me  b'y,'  said  the  old  man, 
'that  there  's  many  a  bird  and  beastie  reported 
gone  Irom  the  world  when,  as  a  fact,  it 's  not  gone 
from  the  world,  but  seeking  refuge  from  the  sav- 
agery of  man.  I  've  seed  the  great  hauk,  so  I 
know  it  's  not  out  of  fashion  yet.  And  what  's 
more,  me  lad,  if  ye  '11  jine  me  in  a  little  trip  I  '11 
take  ye  to  the  spot  where  I  saw  it.' 

"  'Where  was  that?'  I  asked. 

"  ' 'T  was  on  a  wild,  remote  little  shore  down 
north — one  of  the  group  of  islands  around 
American  Tickle.  I  sees  a  pair  of  the  hauks  on 
the  beach  near  a  little  cave.  I  can  take  ye  there 
on  the  chance  of  seein'  'em  again,  or  perhaps  find- 
ing their  eggs.'" 

"Well,  what  did  you  say?"  asked  the  older  boy, 
breathlessly. 

"I  said  I  'd  go,  and  I  asked  if  you  fellows  could 
go  too;  and  the  old  man  said  he  'd  be  glad  of  your 
help  in  manning  the  schooner." 

"Good  for  you!"  cried  the  older  boy,  excitedly, 
wringing  the  hand  of  St.  John.  "Is  n't  that  fine, 
Jack?"  he  cried. 

The  other  fellow  grinned,  "Sure  it  's  fine, 
Whitey,"  said  he. 

"We  sail  to-morrow  morning  with  the  turn  of 
the  tide,"  went  on  St.  John.  "So  long,  then,  till 
supper-time  to-night.  Amuse  yourselves  as  best 
you  can."  « 

"All  right.  Trust  us  for  that!"  called  Whitey, 
as  the  explorer  strode  off;  "hey.  Jack,  old  boy?" 

And  Jack  grinned  his  assent. 

From  the  deck  of  the  snug  little  schooner  they 
watched  the  coast  of  Labrador  slipping  by.  As 
the  sun  went  down,  Cape  Spear  loomed  up  ahead. 
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The  weather  roughened  a  bit  during  the  night, 
but  the  crew  handled  the  boat  with  that  skill 
which  is  the  inheritance  of  the  Labrador  fisher- 
man. The  breeze  held,  and  they  were  past 
Boulter's  Rock  and  X'enison  Tickle  by  breakfast- 
time.  Jack  would  hardly  look  at  the  shore,  he 
was  so  fascmated  with  the  stately  icebergs  which 
they  saw  all  day.  Some  loomed  up  out  of  the 
water  on  thin  stems — these  the  captain  called 
"mushrooms";  others  had  perfect  natural  bridges; 
a  few  soared  up  "like  the  Woolworth  tower," 
Whitey  said. 

In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  a  heavy  sea  was 
running.  The  water  heaved  up  curling  green 
mountains;  and  into  the  liquid  valleys  between 
them,  the  schooner  ran  like  a  swift,  live  thing. 
"I  guess  I  '11  put  into  Snug  Harbor  for  the  night," 
remarked  the  captain  to  St.  John,  who  stood  by 
him  at  the  wheel. 

They  covered  the  half  of  Frenchman's  Run  in 
a  wild  smother  of  foam.  Tall  green  seas  fell 
thundering  on  the  deck.  Jack  and  Whitey,  in 
oilskins,  held  on  to  anything  within  reach,  and 
watched  with  deep  interest,  for  they  had  not 
known  such  seas  before.  Once  in  a  while  they 
could  see  the  black,  wicked-looking  coast,  with 
its  succession  ot  naked  cliffs,  conveying  to  the 
mind  the  quality  that  has  made  the  name  Labra- 
dor stand  for  all  that  is  grim  and  forbidding. 

How  smooth  and  quiet  were  the  waters  of  Snug 
Harbor  after  the  storm  and  scurry  outside!  Sun- 
set emerged  in  splendor  out  of  the  end  of  the  wild 
day,  and  as  they  sat  at  supper  in  the  little  cabin, 
with  late  sunlight  streaming  in  through  the  port- 
holes, Whitey  stretched  himself  lu.x;uriously. 

"Say,  Labrador  's  a  dandy  place!"  he  ex- 
claimed; a  sentiment  in  which  Jack  fully  agreed. 

It  was  long  after  sunrise  when  the  boys  woke — ■ 
and  yet  by  Whitey's  time-piece  it  was  only  five 
o'clock.  After  breakfast  they  went  up  on  deck. 
There,  half  hidden,  each  behind  a  huge  boulder, 
they  saw  the  half-dozen  houses  of  the  settlement. 
The  harbor  was  almost  perfectly  round,  a  snug, 
tight  little  bowl  of  sea-water  hidden  in  that  for- 
bidding coast.  On  the  low  cliffs  near  the  village 
they  could  see  innumerable  huskies,  each  dog 
with  his  nose  up  in  the  air,  dolefully  howling.  As 
the  schooner  worked  out  of  the  harbor,  that  was 
the  last  sight  they  saw,  the  last  sound  they  heard. 

Whitey  and  Jack  leaned  over  the  rail  together. 
They  had  discovered  that  the  work  they  were 
supposed  to  do  lay  entirely  in  the  imagination  of 
the  jovial  captain.  "Have  a  good  time,  b'ys," 
he  would  say;  "ye  '11  have  lots  to  look  at.  I  '11 
tell  ye  when  I  needs  ye."  The  wind  had  fallen, 
and  they  were  only  spinning  off  four  or  five  knots 
an  hour.  "Gee!  Look  at  that  sea!"  said  Whitey, 
pointing.     "Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  that?" 


"No  I  did  n't,  ever,"  answered  Jack. 

Although  the  wind  had  gone  down,  the  seas 
were  still  heaving  skyward  in  huge,  green,  sloping 
hills.  Far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  extended  the 
wide  and  moving  waste.  Now  and  then  a  wave 
higher  than  the  others  slapped  the  side  of  the 
little  craft  and  came  aboard,  burying  the  deck  in 
a  foot  of  water.  The  boys  stood  there,  gripped 
by  the  feeling  that  has  sent  millions  of  boys  to 
sea  since  that  time  long  ago  when  the  first  hol- 
lowed log  hoisted  sail  and  launched  out  on  green, 
tossing  waters. 

St.  John  was  standing  behind  them.  "It  gets 
you,  does  n't  it?"  he  said.  "I  never  come  up 
along  this  coast  that  I  don't  get  hit  with  the  tre- 
mendous fascination  of  this  icy,  savage  sea. 
Ever^'thing  up  here  is  reduced  to  the  simplest 
lines.  Life  and  nature  are  stripped  of  ornament. 
Men  are  primitive  as  they  can  be  without  becom- 
ing savage." 

"Yes,  there  's  something  in  it  I  can't  explain," 
said  Whitey.  "I  've  often  wondered  why  these 
people  stay  here  when  there  's  rich  land  and  an 
easy  living  to  be  made  in  lots  of  places  farther 
south.  But  I  s'pose  it  gets  them  the  way  it  gets 
us." 

About  noon  they  made  a  group  of  islands  a 
little  way  out  from  the  coast.  The  captain 
pointed.  "It  's  on  one  of  these  that  I  saw  the 
auks.  We  '11  have  to  go  through  American  Tickle, 
as  it  's  called,  and  anchor  inside." 

"Why  do  they  call  'em  tickles?"  asked  Jack. 

"It  's  the  Labrador  man's  name  for  a  narrow 
run  between  two  islands,"  answered  St.  John;  "in 
other  words,  a  place  so  narrow  that  you  tickle  the 
sides  of  your  craft  going  through." 

All  hands,  except  the  steersman,  now  turned 
to  and  ate  a  hasty  lunch.  The  captain  took  the 
wheel  himself,  for  the  operation  of  getting  into 
the  tickle  was  one  that  required  the  most  skilled 
seamanship.  The  matter  was  complicated  by 
three  vicious-looking  black  needles  of  rock  that 
stuck  up  out  of  the  water  just  outside  the  inlet  of 
the  tickle. 

At  just  the  right  distance  from  the  entrance, 
the  captain  called  out  the  order  that  let  fall  the 
sails.  Everybody's  labor  was  welcome  in  this 
emergency,  and  the  boys  had  a  real  pride  in  help- 
ing handle  the  boat.  Slowly  then  they  drifted 
toward  the  black  needles.  With  slight  move- 
ments of  the  rudder  the  captain  made  allowance 
for  tide  and  even  for  the  pressure  of  the  wind 
against  the  sides  of  his  ship.  They  passed  the 
nearest  of  the  needles  only  six  inches  away,  and 
a  second  later  the  high,  precipitous  black  rocks 
on  both  sides  of  the  tickle  loomed  up.  Whitey 
was  leaning  over  the  rail  on  the  port  side,  and 
Jack  hung  over  the  starboard. 
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"This  rock  is  scraping  my  nose!"  called  Whitey. 
"How  is  it  on  your  side,  Jack?" 

"I  've  had  to  lean  backward,"  called  Jack. 
"If  I  had  n't,  it  'd  have  taken  my  face  clean  off." 

Shut  off  from  the  sunlight  by  the  high  walls  of 
this  watery  c^mon,  they  felt  the  sudden  increase 
of  cold.  Ghostly,  silent,  the  schooner  glided 
through  the  narrow  way.  The  tickle  made  a 
sharp  turn,  and  the  captain  looked  anxious  as  he 
came  to  it.  Slowly  the  vessel  made  the  move- 
ment, obeying  the  rudder  with  exquisite  exact- 
ness; but  even  so,  the  bowsprit  slightly  scraped 
the  black  rock  as  she  swung  about.  A  few  yards 
farther  on,  and  the  tickle  began  to  widen.  Every- 
body breathed  easy  once  more. 

They  dropped  anchor  in  a  narrow  harbor  com- 
pletely shut  in  by  high  black  walls.  Both  ends 
of  the  harbor  were  open  to  the  sea,  but  in  each 
case  it  was  only  through  a  narrow  tickle  that  the 
waters  came  and  went.  The  unceasing  roar  of 
the  ocean  could  be  heard  from  outside,  but  in  the 
tickle  there  was  an  intense,  calm  loneliness  that 
was  all  the  more  impressive  for  the  furor  of  the 
encircling  seas.  "Not  much  chance  of  seeing  the 
birds,  I  'm  afraid,"  said  St.  John,  as  he  got  into 
the  skiff  with  the  two  boys  and  the  captain,  "but 
we  'II  have  a  hunt  for  possible  eggs.  They  '11 
be  more  likely  to  be  laid  in  a  hidden  ledge  of  the 
rock  than  anywhere  else." 

They  found  a  tiny  beach  half-way  up  toward 
the  north  exit  of  the  harbor,  and  there  they 
beached  the  boat.  The  two  boys  agreed  that  they 
would  keep  together,  while  St.  John  and  the  cap- 
tain searched  in  another  direction. 

"Say!  This  island  is  full  of  cracks  in  the 
rocks!"  called  Jack,  who  was  first  up  the  slippery 
side  of  the  cliffs  that  surrounded  the  beach. 

"Yes,  we  '11  have  to  look  out  not  to  fall  down 
one,"  answered  Whitey.  "Gee,  this  is  a  myste- 
rious-looking island!  Why,  it  's  full  of  caves. 
Here,  look  at  this,  will  you?" 

He  had  turned  a  little  to  the  left  on  an  irregular 
ledge  that  he  had  found  half-way  up  the  face  of 
the  rock,  and,  entering  a  dark  opening,  had  found 
himself  in  a  sizable  cave.  It  had  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  very  small,  through  which  the  blue  sky  was 
visible.  "Say,  this  is  a  peach  of  a  cave!"  cried 
Whitey.  "Why,  there  's  a  chimney  to  take 
away  the  smoke  and  everything!" 

"So  it  is,"  answered  Jack.  "Say!"  he  cried, 
excited  by  a  big  idea,  "do  you  suppose  Mr.  St. 
John  would  let  us  camp  in  this  cave  to-night?" 

"We  can  ask  him.  Guess  he  will.  I  sure  would 
like  to  do  it,"  said  Whitey,  enthusiastically.  - 

They  went  out  of  the  cave  and  explored 
further.  They  were  astonished  at  the  complexity 
of  the  island.  It  was  filled  with  miniature  moun- 
tains,   having    stony    valleys    between.    There 


were  many  high  cliffs,  almost  unscalable  except 
with  the  help  of  ropes,  and  dozens  of  caves. 

"It  will  certainly  take  us  some  time  to  explore 
this  island,"  grunted  Whitey.  "You  'd  never 
think  it  was  anything  like  this  just  from  seeing  it 
on  the  outside,  would  you.  Jack?" 

"No,  you  would  n't,"  answered  Jack.  "And  I 
tell  you,  it  's  very  dangerous,  too.  You  have  to 
be  careful,  walking  over  these  slippery  rocks." 

"That 's  so,"  agreed  Whitey.  "If  one  of  us  fell 
into  one  of  these  cracks,  there  's  not  enough  rope 
on  the  schooner  to  get  us  out. " 

They  found  the  further  exploration  of  the  island 
no  easy  task.  It  was  a  mass  of  caves  and  laby- 
rinths, accessible  only  by  crawling  and  climbing. 
The  boys  had  never  been  on  such  an  island  before, 
and  they  became  completely  absorbed  in  the 
search.  It  was  not  till  the  ship's  bell  gave  the 
signal  for  supper  that  they  remembered  time, 
and  even  then  it  took  them  half  an  hour  to  get 
back  to  the  beach  where  St.  John  and  the  captain 
were  waiting. 

Whitey  immediately  broached  the  subject  of 
camping  out  on  the  island.  "Certainly!"  ex- 
claimed St.  John,  "r  d  go  with  you  myself,  only 
I  have  to  develop  some  negatives." 

After  supper  the  sun  still  shone  into  the  little 
harbor,  and  the  boys  packed  their  duffle  in  the 
tiny  skiff.  As  they  pulled  ashore,  the  captain 
called : 

"Don't  eat  the  egg,  b'ys,  if  you  finds  it!" 

They  landed  on  the  tiny  beach,  which  was  still 
in  sunlight,  being  on  the  eastern  island.  On  the 
previous  visit  they  had  been  much  excited  by  the 
discovery  of  the  wreckage  of  a  rowboat  scattered 
on  another  little  beach  by  the  northern  end  of 
the  island.  Immediately  on  going  ashore  they 
walked  and  crawled  to  the  northern  beach  and  by 
making  several  trips,  gathered  enough  of  the 
broken  boat  to  keep  their  fire  going. 

When  it  was  ready  to  light  and  the  sleeping- 
bags  in  place,  they  found  that  two  hours  had  gone 
by.     The  sun  had  not  yet  gone  down. 

"Let  's  go  up  to  the  ridge  and  have  a  look 
around  before  turning  in,"  suggested  Whitey. 

They  climbed  to  the  central  ridge  of  the  island 
and  looked  out  to  sea.  There  were  white  and 
green  icebergs  floating  majestically  in  the  offshore 
waters,  and  one  which  they  had  not  noticed  be- 
fore had  slowly  drifted  down  until  it  was  now 
only  a  hundred  yards  from  the  island. 

"Golly!"  exclaimed  Jack,  "if  she  touches,  let 's 
get  on  and  explore!  I  've  never  been  on  an  ice- 
berg." 

"I  'm  game  for  that!"  cried  Whitey,  with  en- 
thusiasm; "she  '11  be  in  by  to-morrow,  maybe." 

They  clambered  down  to  the  cave  again  and 
lit  the  fire.     The  oak  made  a  warm,  steady  blaze 
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strength.  He  made  himself  as  small  as  possible, 
wriggled  furiously,  and,  after  a  couple  of  minutes, 
he  struggled  through. 

"Now,"  he  gasped,  "how  '11  I  ever  get  back? 
That  's  what  I  want  to  know!" 

"That 's  easy,"  answered  Jack.  "Just  stay  here 
a  couple  of  days  till  you  get  thin." 

The  prospect  thus  held  forth  did  not  seem 
alluring  to  Whitey.  "I  '11  bet  there  's  another 
way  out,'  n'  I  'm  goin'  to  find  it.  What  do  you 
say.  Jack?" 

"I  think  you  're  right,"  replied  Jack.  "It  's 
kind  of  dark  in  here,  but  I  'm  game  to  explore. 
Say,  vou  don't  suppose  it  's  something's  den,  do 
you?'' 

"Course  not!"  scoffed  Whitey.  "No  animals, 
except  small  ones  like  foxes,  have  dens  down 
this  coast.  I  mean,  in  summer.  And  I  would  n't 
mind  catching  a  silver  fox  worth  about  a  thousand 
dollars,  would  you,  Jack?" 

"I  guess  not!  Come  on,  then.  Let  's  go  on. 
It  's  getting  a  little  darker  outside.  The  sun  '11 
be  down  soon."  Jack,  the  leader  now  by  virtue 
of  his  smaller  size,  led  the  way  along  a  tortuous 
passageway.  Never  had  they  known  a  place 
that  offered  so  many  twistings  and  turnings. 
They  came  to  a  larger  cave,  where  the  passage- 
way they  were  on  was  crossed  by  three  other 
corridors,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  they  took 
the  one  that  they  thought  led  toward  the  surface 
of  the  island.  But  after  they  had  gone  fifty 
yards,  it  plunged  down  again  and  they  knew  they 
must  be  going  deeper  than  before.  They  turned 
back,  but,  to  their  dismay,  could  not  find  the 
three  corridors  from  which  they  had  started  five 
minutes  before. 

"We  must  have  gone  down  another  crack  with- 
out noticing,"  said  Whitey. 

The  boys  were  by  this  time  a  little  scared. 
They  were  buried  in  the  heart. of  the  island, 
completely  lost.  Whichever  path  they  took,  it 
seemed  to  lead  nowhere.  Fortunately,  Whitey 
had  on  his  wrist  a  little  scout-compass,  and  as  he 
knew  that  the  island  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide  from  east  to  west,  there  was  a  chance 
that  one  of  the  passageways  might  lead  them  to 
an  opening  on  the  ocean  side  if  they  could  only 
keep  working  toward  the  east. 

Following  this  principle,  they  began  to  plan  out 
a  scheme  of  direction.  Every  crack  that  led 
toward  the  east,  they  took.  Many  times  they 
found  the  cracks  ended  in  a  blank  wall  of  rock, 
or  else  they  narrowed  down  to  nothing.  The 
work  was  frightfully  exhausting,  and  down  there 
in  the  depths  of  the  rocks  the  great  cold  and  the 
dampness  began  to  affect  them.  They  had  an 
awful  feeling  of  being  buried  alive  in  their  gloomy 
prison,  yet  with  help  within  easy  reach. 


Jack  was  the  first  to  give  in.  "Say,  Whitey," 
he  called  faintly,  "I  'm  feeling  kind  o'  weak  and 
queer  inside.     Let 's  just  stop  a  minute,  will  you?" 

"Sure,  Jack!"  answered  Whitey.  "You  're  a 
little  tired,  that  's  all.  Say!"  he  exclaimed, 
looking  at  his  watch,  "d'  you  know  what  time  it 
is?  Twelve  o'clock!  We  've  been  down  here 
three  hours!" 

Jack  said  nothing.  He  was  staring  at  the 
glow-light,  and  there  was  a  queer  look  on  his  face. 
"What  is  it,  Jack?"  asked  Whitey ;  "what  are  you 
staring  at  the  light  for?" 

Jack  turned  to  his  friend  a  horror-stricken  face. 
"It  's  going  out,  that  's  what!"  he  cried  hoarsely. 

Whitey  looked  at  the  yellowing  light.  "Why, 
I  brought  mine!"  he  said,  feeling  in  his  pockets, 
one  after  the  other.  "No,  I  'm  wrong!"  he  cried. 
"Now  I  remember  I  left  it  on  top  of  my  bed  in 
the  cave.  Jack,  we  've  got  to  save  up  the  light. 
Every  second  counts.  Shut  it  off  while  you  're 
resting." 

Jack  shut  off  the  light,  and  the  boys  leaned 
against  the  wall.  The  silence  and  coldness  of 
the  labyrinth  closed  around  them.  In  the  dark- 
ness, Whitey  realized  how  tired  he  was.  For 
three  hours  they  had  been  going  without  a  pause. 
Utter  weariness  fell  on  him.  For  the  time  being 
his  spirit  sank  to  zero,  and  he  saw  only  the  worst. 
Starving  and  frozen,  they  would  meet  a  horrible 
doom  in  the  cold  and  gloom  of  the  labyrinth. 
They  were  in  a  great  stone  tomb.  Even  if  the 
captain  and  St.  John  could  squeeze  through  the 
crack,  and  he  knew  they  could  n't,  the  chances 
were  a  hundred  to  one  against  a  meeting. 

Presently,  Jack  turned  on  the  light  and  sighed 
wearily.     "I  'm  ready,"  he  said. 

The  battery  having  been  given  a  little  rest,  the 
light  was  not  as  yellow  as  before.  Jack  added 
the  precaution  of  switching  it  off  when  they 
found  themselves  on  a  fairly  straight  stretch. 
After  going  on  for  about  a  hundred  yards,  they 
felt  their  way  around  a  corner.  Jack  switched 
on  the  light.  There,  ahead,  was  another  clear 
run,  so  he  turned  it  off  again. 

They  rested,  leaning  against  the  damp  walls. 
"Do  you  see  anything?"  asked  Jack,  suddenly. 

"No.     Why?" 

"Look  again!  Look  straight  ahead.  I  seem 
to  see  a  queer  sort  of  something.  Maybe  it  's 
just  imagination." 

Whitey  stared  ahead,  and  it  seemed  to  him 
that  it  was  a  little  different.  The  darkness 
seemed  to  be  pervaded  with  a  weird,  greenish 
glow.  "Don't  switch  on  the  light.  Jack,"  he 
whispered.  "Let  's  move  along  and  see  what  it 
is." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  childish  terror  clutched  his 
heart  and  he  half  wished  he  had  not  spoken. 
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What  could  it  be  that  was  the  cause  of  the 
mysterious  and  terrifying  phosphorescence? 

Silent  as  Indians,  they  stole  along.  The  green 
effect  turned  to  grey — and  then  it  burst  upon 
them  that  the  thing  they  saw  was  not  some 
dreadful  and  deadly  vapor  or  an  equally  awe- 
compelling  apparition,  but — light! 

They  both  yelled  and  hurled  themselves  for- 
ward regardless  of  bruises  and  collisions.  A  few 
seconds  later.  Jack  Niolently  halted.  "Back!" 
he  shouted.  Whitey  cannoned  into  him,  almost 
knocking  him  over. 

They  had  come  out  on  a  high  and  perilous 
ledge — a  cliff,  black  and  forbidding  above;  down 
far  below,  the  sea.  It  was  night,  but  the  whole 
northern  sky  was  aflame  with  the  splendor  of  the 
aurora.  It  was  the  reflection  of  this  on  a  great 
green  iceberg,  floating  close  in,  that  had  thrown 
the  weird  light  into  their  rock  tomb. 

"The  icebergi"  yelled  Whitey,  "the  one  we 
were  going  to  explore  I" 

"Yes!"  answered  Jack.  "It  's  almost  close 
enough  to  jump  to  it.  At  sun-up,  it  '11  be  touch- 
ing." 

They  looked  around  their  ledge.  It  jutted  out 
half-way  down  the  face  of  the  black,  wet  cliff.  It 
was  absolutely  cut  off  from  access  on  any  side. 
There  was  no  path,  no  crack,  no  hand-hold  of 
any  kind. 

"We  're  almost  as  badly  off  as  before,"  said 
Whitey,  in  dismay.  "They  '11  have  to  search  for 
us  and  get  us  away  with  ropes." 

"Look,  \Miitey!"  cried  Jack,  pointing.  "For 
the  love  of  Pete,  what's  that?" 

Whitey  stared.  At  one  end  of  the  ledge  a 
white  object  gleamed.  A  brighter  flashing  of  the 
aurora  had  brought  it  to  Jack's  eye.  Whitey 
shrunk  back.  "A  bear  or  something!"  he  whis- 
pered. 

"How  can  it  be  a  polar  bear?"  questioned  Jack, 
rather  shakily.  "They  can't  curl  up  as  small  as 
that?" 

"Yes,  it  is  small — no  bigger  than  a  dog," 
admitted  Whitey. 

"Why.  it  is  n't  even  the  size  of  a  dog!"  ex- 
claimed Jack,  in  disgust;  "it  is  n't  bigger  than  a 
cat!" 

"Maybe  it  's  a  fox  or  a  ptarmigan!"  whisp)ered 
Whitey;  "they  're  about  that  size." 

"Gee!  we  've  lost  our  ner\e  being  in  the  cave," 
jeered  Jack      "I  '11  bet  it  's  only  a  white  stone." 

"Maybe  you  're  right,"  whispered  Whitey, 
\\-ith  a  feeling  of  relief.     "Let  's  go  up  and  see." 

They  crept  along  the  ledge  in  silence.  Within 
a  foot  of  the  motionless,  white  object  they  paused 
and  stared  at  it. 

"It  's  a  stone,"  whisp)ered  Whitey. 

"So  it  is,"  agreed  Jack.     He  put  out  a  tentative 


finger  and  touched  the  thing.  "Gee!  How 
smooth  it  is!"  he  went  on. 

Whitey  touched  it  with  his  hand.  "It  's  egg- 
shaped,"  he  said.  "Why,  it  is  an  egg!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "It  's  a  bird's  egg.  Jack.  An  auk's 
^Si'  By  Jupiter!  we  've  found  the  auk's  egg!"  he 
shouted.  "Don't  you  see.  Jack,  there  's  no  other 
egg  in  the  world  like  that.  St.  John  told  me  all 
about  it.  Oh,  Jack!  We  've  discovered  the 
nest  of  the  auk!" 

"Why,  I  guess  you  're  right!"  cried  Jack, 
excitedly.  "I  can  hardly  wait  till  daylight. 
Won't  we  yell  for  help,  though!" 

They  examined  the  egg  with  infinite  care.  It 
seemed  to  be  about  four  and  a  half  inches  long 
and  a  little  less  than  three  inches  across.  The 
color  was  a  pale  oli^e-buff,  marked  with  brown 
and  black. 

"What  's  become  of  the  mother  and  father 
auk?"  asked  Jack,  in  wonder. 

"I  don't  know.  Auks  can't  fly,  so  they  must 
have  had  an  entrance  from  this  ledge  to  the  upper 
surface  of  the  island.  I  guess  the  mother  auk 
laid  the  egg  here  and  then  maybe  they  were  both 
frightened  away,  or  even  killed  by  some  wander- 
ing polar  bear." 

"That  sounds  reasonable."  answered  Jack. 
"This  island,  with  all  its  caves  and  runways,  must 
have  been  about  their  last  refuge." 

Whitey  yawned.  "Auk  or  no  auk."  he  said, 
"I  feel  awfully  sleepy.  Say.  Jack,  I  'm  almost 
dead.     .\re  n't  you?" 

Jack  admitted  he  was.  Now  that  the  excite- 
ment of  discoven,'  was  over,  both  the  boys  real- 
ized how  tired  they  were.  They  placed  the  egg 
in  a  small,  sheltered  recess  in  the  rock  at  the 
other  end  of  the  ledge,  and,  finding  a  safe  level 
spot  some  distance  away,  lay  down  close  together. 
Neither  the  great  cold  of  the  Labrador  night  nor 
the  hardness  of  their  bed  had  any  power  to  keep 
them  awake.  Five  minutes  later  they  were  both 
dead  asleep. 

Whitey  dreamed  that  some  one  had  given  him 
the  job  of  grinding  up  tons  of  ice  in  a  stone-crusher 
to  make  a  giant  feast  of  ice-cream.  It  was  cold, 
freezing  work,  and  he  was  longing  intensely  to  get 
away  from  it.  Then  the  grinding  machine  fell 
over  and  dumped  the  whole  mass  of  ice  on  him. 
He  struggled  to  free  himself  from  it  by  shaking 
his  limbs  and  slowly  drawing  himself  out — and 
suddenly  he  was  awake  and  sitting  up!  But  the 
terrific  noise  of  the  ice-grinding  went  on.  Whitey 
stared  wildly  around.  It  was  broad  daylight, 
but  the  sun  was  entirely  shut  off  from  them  by 
the  green,  towering  mass  of  the  iceberg  which  had 
at  last  made  contact  with  the  shore  and  was 
slowly  grinding  its  way  along  the  rocks.     That 
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was  the  noise  that  had  given  him  the  foundation 
for  his  dream.  His  limbs  were  so  cold  and 
numb  that  he  could  hardly  move. 

A  sudden  alarm  came  into  his  mind.  The 
auk's  egg!  Was  it  injured  by  the  small  lumps  of 
ice  which  were  flying  in  all  directions? 

Slowly  and  stiffly,  Whitey  turned  his  half- 
frozen  body  and  directed  his  eyes  to  the  other 
end  of  the  shelf  where  they  had  Igft  the  egg.  It 
was  gone!  But  there  was  that  in  its  place  which 
instantly  sent  his  blood  leaping  through  his  veins 
in  such  absolute  terror  as  he  had  never  known 
before.  An  enormous  polar  bear  was  licking  up 
the  last  fragments  of  the  precious  egg.  He  had 
climbed  over  the  iceberg,  where  he  must  have 
been  floating  for  days,  and  had  easily  leaped  on 
the  ledge  when  he  spied  the  shining  egg. 

Instantly,  Whitey  lost  all  sense  of  personal 
fear.  His  mind  was  filled  with  a  feeling  of  infinite 
outrage  that  the  bear  should  destroy  their  pre- 
cious egg.  With  a  sort  of  unthinking  passion, 
hoping  that  even  yet  he  might  save  some  frag- 
ments of  shell,  he  shouted  at  the  bear!  "G'wari! 
Get  out!"  and  staggering  to  his  feet,  he  waved 
numb  ineffectual  hands. 

The  big  white  monster  turned.  In  its  eager- 
ness for  the  egg,  it  had  paid  no  heed  to  the  two 
silent  forms  lying  on  the  rock.  Whitey,  still 
fearless  with  rage,  approached  a  little  closer  and 
shook  his  fist  at  the  beast  "G'wan!"  he  yelled,  as 
if  ordering  a  dog  out  of  the  house.  Perhaps  it 
was  that  half  crazy  boldness  which  saved  the  boy. 
The  great  brute  turned  and  stared  at  him.  Then 
suddenly  he  reached  out  a  lightning  paw  and, 
with  a  gentle  tap  of  it,  struck  Whitey  out  of  his 
way. 

One  tremendous  leap,  and  the  big  bear  was 
back  on  the  iceberg  again.  He  flashed  around  a 
corner  and  disappeared.  Whitey  went  spinning 
down  into  the  deep,  narrow,  green  strip  of  water 
between  the  island  and  the  berg. 

At  Whitey's  shouts.  Jack  had  waked  up,  and  he 
witnessed  with  stupefied  senses  the  extraordinary 
scene  between  Whitey  and  the  bear.  Then  he 
saw  the  white  monster  brush  Whitey  aside,  and, 
with  sudden  terror,  saw  his  pal  spinning  over  the 
verge  of  the  cliff.  He  jumped  up,  took  two  steps, 
and  leaped  after  him.  Down,  down  he  went, 
until,  with  a  shock  of  ferocious  arctic  cold,  he  hit 
the  salt,  freezing  water.  Whitey  came  up  close 
by  as  he  went  down,  and  he  grabbed  the  uncon- 
scious form  and  held  it. 

It  was  not  till  a  week  later  that  the  two  boys  were 
able  to  compare  notes.  They  were  lying  side  by 
side  in  Dr.  Grenfell's  hospital  in  Battle  Harbor. 
The  case-card  at  the  head  of  Jack's  bed  read, 


"Freezing";  and  over  Whitey's  head  was  a  card 
reading,  "Freezing  and  contusions  of  the  head." 
No  one  had  been  allowed  to  talk  to  them  till  they 
were  out  of  danger.  Then,  on  this  bright,  spark- 
ling, sunny  Labrador  day,  St.  John  had  come 
in  and  was  sitting  between  the  two  beds,  helping 
them  to  piece  out  the  thrilling  story  of  their  last 
hour  on  the  island.  "We  went  to  the  cave,  when 
you  fellows  did  n't  turn  up  for  breakfast,  and 
found  you  gone.  So  we  got  a  scare  and  started 
to  row  around  the  island,  knowing  that  would  be 
the  best  way  to  see  you,  wherever  you  were.  We 
'd  got  as  far  as  the  outer  side  of  the  berg,  when  we 
heard  Whitey's  yell,  and  then,  a  second  later,  an 
enormous  polar  bear  bounded  by  us  on  the  berg, 
plunged  into  the  water  and  started  across  to  the 
other  islands.  Well,  you  can  imagine  what  we 
thought  might  have  happened.  We  rowed  like 
men  possessed,  and  a  few  moments  later  we  found 
Jack,  half  frozen  himself,  dragging  you  out  of 
the  water.  He  was  delirious  with  cold  and  shock, 
but  he  was  right  on  the  job,  every  ounce  of  him. 
We  got  you  back  on  the  ship,  gave  you  both  what 
treatment  we  could,  and  put  back  to  Battle 
Harbor.  I  've  been  wondering  ever  since  how  in 
the  world  you  got  around  to  that  side  of  the 
island  and  what  you  were  doing." 

Whitey  sat  up  with  shining  eyes.  "Has  n't 
any  one  told  you?"  he  cried.  "Why  of  course 
not!  How  could  they?  Just  listen!"  And  he  went 
on  to  tell  St.  John  the  tale  of  their  night's  adven- 
tures. When  he  came  to  the  story  of  their  dis- 
covery of  the  auk's  egg,  St.  John  was  on  his  feet, 
his  face  glowing  with  excitement. 

"Where  was  the  egg?"  he  cried;  "on  a  big 
black  ledge  half-way  up  the  cliff?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Whitey,  eagerly,  "and  I  saw 
that  beastly  polar  bear  eat  up  the  last  scrap  of  it 
— egg,  shell,  and  all!     I  was  never  so  mad!" 

St.  John  gripped  both  their  hands.  "That 
polar  bear  saved  your  lives!"  he  cried. 

"You  're  joking!"  cried' Whitey. 

"We  saw  the  ledge,"  went  on  St.  John,  "and 
as  we  were  rowing  away,  the  captain  pointed  to  it 
and  said,  'Look  yonder!'  I  looked.  An  upper 
mass  on  the  iceberg  had  become  loosened,  and, 
even  as  we  looked,  it  fell  crashing  down  upon  the 
ledge.  Had  you  been  there,  you  would  have  been 
crushed  under  a  thousand  tons  of  ice! 

The  boys  looked  at  each  other. 

"Whew!"  exclaimed  Whitey,  slowly;  "I  '11 
never  kill  a  polar  bear  as  long  as  I  live." 

"Same  here!"  cried  Jack.  "Whitey,  I  move  we 
adopt  the  polar  bear  as  our  Totem." 

"Shake  on  it,"  answered  Whitey,  thrusting 
out  his  hand. 

Solemnly  the  pals  gripped  hands. 
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THE  TREASURE-CHEST  OF  THE  MEDRANOS 

By   ELIZABETH    HOWARD   ATKINS 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    STRANGER 

Don  Fernando  was  sitting  in  the  sun  fast 
aslieep,  with  his  hands  folded  on  top  of  his  man- 
zanita  walking-stick.  Felisa  planted  herself  be- 
fore him. 

"  Papd  mid,''  she  said  softly. 

He  did  not  wake  up.  His  head  nodded  first  on 
one  side  and  then  on  the  other.     She  kissed  him 


on    his   broad,    wrinkled    forehead.     He    snored 
peacefully. 

Ah,  but  Senor  Medrano  had  earned  the  right  to 
sleep  well  and  peacefully,  and  to  snore  if  he  liked ! 
For  had  he  not  walked  with  Don  Caspar  de  Por- 
tola,  in  the  old  days,  from  one  end  of  Alta  Cali- 
fornia to  the  other,  in  search  of  the  Port  of 
Monterey?  That  is  history,  and  very  fascinating 
history,  too,  and  you  must  read  it  for  yourself 
some  day.  For  then,  in  the  California  of  to-day, 
when  you  travel  in  your  high-power  motor  on  the 
King's  Highway  (it  is  still  called  El  Camino  Real), 
you  will  see  more  than  most  people  in  motors  ever 
dream  of  seeing.  A  little  band  of  explorers  will 
be  observed  on  the  crest  of  those  rolling  tiills 
where  the  poppies  spread  their  carpet  of  gold ;  and 
on  the  blue  Pacific,  when  the  fog  lifts,  you  will 
catch  a  glint  of  the  white  sail  of  the  Santa  Maria; 
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you  will  pass  a  good  padre  (perhaps  Junipero 
Serra  himself,  in  his  dust-colored  robe  and  san- 
dals) upon  the  road,  pursuing  his  long  pilgrimage 
on  foot  from  San  Diego  to  Monterey.  There  is 
no  use  asking  him  to  ride — he  smiles  and  plods  on 
— he  has  taken  the  vow  of  the  Franciscans! 

'Tapa!"  It  is  Felisa  who  calls  again,  appeal- 
ingly. 

But  Senor  Fernando,  who  once  wore  a  leather 
jacket  and  ferocious  boots,  and  carried  a  formid- 
able flint-lock  on  his  saddle-bow,  continued  his 
siesta  undisturbed. 

The  little  girl  sighed  and  glanced  about  her 
for  amusement,  for  consolation. 

Ah,  there  was  Juancito,  the  son  of  the  Indian 
overseer,  Ximeno,  in  the  corner,  shelling  beans. 
All  day  long  now,  he  shelled  beans  for  Josefa,  for 
the  fiesta. 

It  was  not  long  since  Juancito  had  been  a  fas- 
cinating papoose,  bound  tightly  and  carried  on 
his  mother's  back — or  set,  for  convenience,  in  a 
corner.  Now  he  was  going  to  the  wedding! 
Ximeno  was  to  drive  the  ox-cart  with  provisions 
— it  was  all  arranged — into  Santa  Barbara,  and 
Juancito  was  big  enough  to  be  of  great  assistance. 
Yet  in  vain  Felisa  attempted  to  make  him 
speak.  But  as  Papa  could  not  be  lured  from  his 
siesta,  neither  could  Juancito  be  lured  from  the 
pensive  occupation  of  shelling  beans.  But  there 
is  an  explanation!  Like  all  who  are  invited  to  a 
wedding,  Juancito  was  mentally  reviewing  his 
wardrobe,  which  consisted  mainly  of  a  large  hat! 
A  thought  was  perplexing  his  brain.  He  was 
silently  brooding  upon  a  matter  of  fashion: 
"Can  one  go  barefooted  to  a  wedding?"  No 
wonder  he  could  not  answer  Felisa. 

It  was  then  that  Nino  rose  languidly  f'-om  his 
corner  in  the  patio. 

As  clearly  as  could  be,  his  look  said:  " V'hat  is 
it  that  you  wish,  my  adored  little  mistress?  It 
is  warm — the  hour  of  the  siesta — yet  I  am  here." 
"Nino!"  Felisa  whispered,  "I  wanted  to  learn 
everything  about  our  Inheritance.  But  Papa 
insists  upon  sleeping!  Could  it  have  been  a 
queen,  Nino?  You  don't  know!  You  are  only 
a  dog!  You  would  rather  inherit  a  nice  juicy 
bone  than  all  the  pearls  and  gold  and  silver  in  the 
world.  But  listen,  Nino!"  and  Felisa  lifted  her 
finger  warningly,  "If  you  should  ever  see  a  ban- 
dido,  you  must  growl  loudly  and  eat  him  if  need 
be.  Because  he  will  have  come  to  steal  our  In- 
heritance.    Dost  thou  hear,  Nino?" 

But  Nino  only  wagged   his  tail   and   looked 
incapable  of  ferocity. 
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Felisa  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  looked 
toward  the  long  range  of  Santa  Ynes.  She  could 
see  the  road,  like  a  slender  ribbon,  winding  in  and 
out  of  the  canons. 

Like  the  anxious  sister  in  the  fairy-tale,  Ysa- 
bella  Medrano  (divested  now  of  her  wedding 
finery)  came  to  the  doorway  to  ask,  "Do  you  see 
anything  coming,  Felisa?" 

"No,  I  don't  see  the  stage  yet." 
Ysabella  knit  her  brows.     "It  is  very  late." 
Felisa  looked  at  her  sister  curiously.  "Are  you 
afraid,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  sounded  suddenly 
very  small  and  timid,  "that  El  Senor  Carlos  will 
hold  up  the  stage?" 
Her  sister  laughed. 

"My  child,  what  nonsense!  There  are  no  ban- 
didos  in  these  days.  One  might  as  truly  meet 
El  Diablo  in  person!  In  Papa's  days — yes — they 
were  as  thick  as  flies." 

"Does  not  El  Senor  Carlos  know  of  our  Inher- 
itance?" 

"Do  not,  querida  [darling],  trouble  thy  heart 
with  such  fancies,"  Ysabella  protested,  drawing 
the  little  girl  to  her. 

Arms  entwined,  the  sisters  looked  again  toward 
the  mountains. 

But  there  was  no  sight  of  the  stage  yet,  not 
even  of  the  dust  cloud  which  was  always  to  be 
seen  even  before  the  stage  appeared.  Every- 
thing was  so  still.  The  dripping  of  the  water  in 
the  fountain,  the  gentle  snores  of  Don  Fernando, 
were  the  only  sounds. 

A  butterfly  tempted  Felisa  to  follow  him. 
Cielo!  If  Josefa  had  seen  her  charge  in  the  clean 
dress,  running  wildly  through  the  rose-bushes — 
But  luckily  no  damage  was  done.  What  a  chase 
that  butterfly  led  Felisa,  with  Nino  at  her  heels 
barking,  leaping  up  into  the  air!  But  the  lovely 
creature  eluded  her — flew  ofT  through  the  ma- 
drono trees — a  glint  of  yellow  wings. 

"It  has  gone  to  meet  Don  Felipe,"  Felisa 
thought,  and  sank  breathlessly  down  on  the  soft 
carpet  of  leaves  and  moss  under  the  madronos. 
For  she  and  Nino  had  descended  to  the  little 
canon  below  the  house. 

Presently  Nino  began  to  growl,  and  Felisa, 
turning  to  scold  him,  saw  that  a  man  on  horse- 
back was  just  drawing  up  before  the  low  stone 
wall. 

He  was  not  young,  nor  yet  was  he  as  old  as 

Don  Fernando.     Part  of  his  face  was  obscured  by 

;    a  silk  handkerchief  (perhaps  he  had  the  toothache, 

I    Felisa  thought,  sympathetically),  and  his  throat 

I    was  closely  muffled  in  a  scarf  of  crimson  merino. 

!    But  surely,   even   Don   Felipe  Alvarez   himself 

S   could  not  be  more  "ornamental!"     He  was  so 

dignified,  so  magnificent,  and  his  clothes,  though 

dusty,  as  with  hard  riding,  were  .of  fine  texture, 


and  much  trimmed  with  gold  galloon,  as  befitted 
a  gallant  caballero  [cavalier]. 

He  swept  ofT  his  sombrero  with  a  grand  flourish. 

"  Buenas  dias,[Senontar'  ["Good  day,  Senorita!"] 

Felisa  rose  from  her  mossy  seat  and  curtseyed. 
The  green  dress  billowed  about  her. 

''Buenas  dias,  Senor!" 

"Thou  art  a  wood -sprite,  Senorita,  no  doubt? 
Dost  thou,  mayhap,  live  in  the  heart  of  the  big 
madrono?     Or  art  thou  an  enchanted  princess?" 

Felisa  laughed  delightedly,  "No,  Senor,  but," 
she  looked  at  him  mischievously,  "I  know  who 
thou  art!" 

"Si?"     ["Yes?"] 

"Thou  art  the  statue  in  the  City  of  Mexico, — 
the  bronze  statue  on  horseback, — -come  to  life!" 

So  Felisa  and  this  strange  caballero  remained 
looking  at  each  other  and  smiling. 

Suddenly  Felisa  put  her  hand  upon  his  sleeve 
and  looked  into  his  eyes  earnestly. 

"Thou  art  not  Don  Felipe  Alvarez?"  she  cried. 
And  then,  as  suddenly,  "No,  thou  art  too  old. 
He  is  a  young  caballero." 

The  stranger  removed  his  sombrero  and  rum- 
pled his  hair  ruefully. 

"So — I  am  a  veritable  grandfather!  'Too 
old !'  "  He  sighed  and  gazed  at  her  reproachfully. 
"I  am  wounded." 

Felisa  regarded  the  silk  handkerchief,  which 
hid  half  his  face,  gravely. 

"So  that  is  why  you  wear  the  bandage,  Senor? 
I  hope  the  wound  is  not  serious."  Her  face  was 
all  tender  anxiety.  "And  why  dost  thou  wind 
the  scarf  so  closely  about  thy  throat,  Senor?" 

The  caballero  looked  down  at  her  gravely,  shak- 
ing his  head. 

"It  is  said  I  shall  die  of  an — "  he  hesitated,  "an 
affliction  of  the  throat,  Senorita,"  he  answered. 
He  made  an  odd  gurgling  noise,  which  caused 
Nino  to  growl  again,  every  hair  bristling!  "So — 
and  that  is  all!" 

"How  terrible!" 

"Is  it  not?  Yet  let  us  talk  of  pleasanter  things. 
Tell  me,  perhaps,  what  thou  dost  know  of  this 
Don  Felipe  Alvarez,  who  is  so  young?" 

"He  is  to  marry  my  sister,  Senor,  on  San  An- 
tonia  de  Padua's  Day  at  the  Mission  Santa 
Barbara." 

The  stranger  looked  at  Felisa  more  intently. 

"Then  thou  art,"  he  paused,  "Senorita  Me- 
drano?" 

"Si,  Sefior— and  I  am  waiting  for  the  stage 
upon  which  Don  Felipe,  whom  I  have  not  yet 
seen,  arrives.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  the 
stage,  Senor?"  she  added,  anxiously. 

"It  is  a  pity,  Senorita  Medrano,  but  to-day  I 
have  had  more  important  business  on  hand.  I 
have  not  been  waiting  for  the  stage;  therefore,  to 
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"HE  SWEPT  OFF  HIS  SOMBRERO  WITH  A  GRAND  FLOURISH.      'BUENAS  DfAS,  SENORITA!" 


my   regret,    I   can   bring    you    no    news    of    it." 

Felisa  sighed.  "It  is  so  long  in  coming  that  I 
am  growing  very  anxious." 

The  caballero  lifted  inquiring  eyebrows. 
"So?    And  why  should  you  be  anxious,  Senorita?" 

"I  am  afraid  of  the  bandidos,  Senor!"  Felisa 
confessed. 

Then  it  was  that  the  caballero  put  his  hand  to 
his  side  and  burst  into  a  great  hearty  laugh,  which 
echoed  in  the  little  canon. 

"That  is  good !  Thou  dost  not  know  how  good, 
Senorita  Medrano!"  He  laughed  until  the  tears 
came. 

But  Felisa  regarded  him  seriously. 


"Then  thou  hast  no  fear  of  the  bandidos, 
Senor?     Not  even  of  El  Senor  Carlos?" 

The  caballero  laughed  again  even  more  heartily, 
"Cielo!  Carlos!"  He  snapped  his  fingers.  "Car- 
los is  the  least  fearsome  of  them  all,  my  child. 
He  is  subdued  by  a  glance — turned  to  milk  and 
water  by  a  friendly  word." 

"That  is  true,  Senor?" 

"Quite  true." 

Felisa  sighed  gratefully.  "Then  I  am  much 
comforted.  Perhaps,  living  in  the  mountains, 
El  Senor  Carlos  will  not  even  have  heard  of 
our  Inheritance,"  she  added.  She  drew  her- 
self up  a   little   proudly.     "You    have    heard, 
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no  doubt,  of  the  Medrano  pearls?"  she  asked. 

The  stranger  knit  his  brows  in  thought  a 
moment. 

"I  seem  to  remember  hearing  of  them,"  he 
said,  slowly.  "Was  there  not  something  else, 
too,  of  value,  which  descended  to  thy  father  from 
his  illustrious  ancestors?" 

"Si,  Senor.  Seven  silver  platters  and  a  great 
goblet.  Some  day  I  shall  drink  my  milk  out  of  it, 
Senor!     I  shall  feel  like  a  princess." 

"Then  did  I  not  guess  thee  aright,  Senorita? 
Thou  art  a  princess.  Thou  hast  many  an  Inherit- 
ance, as  I  see  it!" 

The  stranger  spoke  gravely,  half  to  himself. 

Then,  leaning  from  his  saddle,  "Give  me  your 
hand,  Princess,"  he  said.   "I  must  be  on  my  way." 

Felisa  extended  her  little  hand.  It  looked  so 
small  lying  in  his  great  rough  one!  He  laughed, 
and  suddenly  removing  the  handkerchief  from  his 
face,  he  lifted  the  little  hand  with  tenderness  to 
his  lips. 

"Adios!"  he  cried,  before  Felisa  even  had  time 
to  look  at  him  again. 

The  horse  wheeled  about,  with  Nino  barking 
violently  at  his  heels. 

"I  am  certain  that  Don  Felipe  Alvarez  will 
arrive  safely!"  he  called  over  his  shoulder,  and 
galloped  away  through  the  little  glade  of  ma- 
dronos. 

Xino  growled  as  he  watched  the  retreating 
horseman. 

"Nino!"  cried  Felisa.  "How  rude  thou  art! 
That  was  no  bandido,  but  a  gallant  caballero  from 
Santa  Barbara." 

And  Nino  hung  his  head ;  his  tail  crept  between 
his  legs. 

CHAPTER   IV 

THE    ARRIVAL 

Felisa  heard  Ysabella's  voice  calling  her.  She 
ran  up  the  slope  to  the  house,  with  Nino  at  her  heels. 
"Look  there,  Felisa!  At  last  it  is  coming!" 
A  little  cloud  of  dust  was  visible  above  the 
trees.  Juancito  had  been  the  first  to  observe  it. 
Felisa's  heart  began  to  beat  rapidly.  The 
black  cat,  licking  warm  milk  from  her  whiskers, 
pressed  against  her  skirt.  But  when  the  cat 
spied  Nino,  with  whom  she  kept  up  a  perpetual 
feud,  her  tail  bristled  and  she  flew  up  the  grape- 
vine with  every  claw  extended.  Nino's  barks 
were  now  deafening.  Don  Fernando,  with  a 
start,  suddenly  awakened  from  his  nap.  Juan- 
cito deserted  the  beans  which  he  was  shelling,  and, 
in  the  distraction  of  the  moment,  hid  around  the 
corner  of  the  house,  where  he  might  watch  and 
remain  unseen.  Josefa,  with  a  smudge  of  flour 
on  the  tip  of  her  nose,  stuck  her  head  out  of  the 
kitchen  window. 


In  the  midst  of  all  this  commotion,  the  stage 
appeared  at  last.  The  big  top-heavy  vehicle 
swa^^ed  as  it  came  along  the  uneven  road,  ap- 
proaching the  Medrano  ranch  with  a  flourish. 
The  driver  cracked  his  whip — the  horses  plunged 
— the  dust  rose  in  clouds — all  but  obscuring  the 
figure  of  a  tall  young  caballero  who  had  risen  at 
great  peril  in  his  seat,  to  wave  his  sombrero  in 
answer  to  the  flutterings  of  Ysabella's  handker- 
chief, and  called  out  greetings,  which  could  not 
be  heard,  so  great  a  rumble  did  the  stage  make. 
Past  the  madronos  it  came  thundering  and  lurch- 
ing. The  horses  labored  up  the  little  hill,  straight 
to  the  very  door  of  the  hacienda. 

Yes,  he  was  a  very  suitable  gift  for  Ysabella, 
this  gift  of  Aunt  Serafina's!  Tall  and  slender, 
with  the  most  winning  countenance  imaginable, 
he  was  far  more  ornamental  than  the  handsomest 
bureau  in  the  whole  of  the  Americas! 

The  whole  house  had  awakened  to  the  fact  of 
Don  Felipe's  presence.  Heads  appeared  behind 
the  wooden  lattices  of  the  windows.  The  cat 
stretched  herself  on  her  perch  and  gazed.  The 
very  chickens  stood  poised  on  one  foot,  and  Nino 
sniffed  appreciatively  at  Don  Felipe's  smart 
leather  boots.  Over  in  the  field  the  Indian, 
Ximeno,  dri\'ing  the  ox-cart  down  to  the  mill, 
pulled  up  and  surveyed  Don  Felipe  Alvarez,  who 
was  to  marry  Ysabella  Medrano. 

Felisa  said  but  litde.  She  sat  upon  her  father's 
knees,  watching  Don  Felipe,  listening  to  his  ani- 
mated story  of  their  innumerable  delays.  They 
had  broken  a  spring!  The  wheel  had  come  off! 
Felisa  heard  of  Uncle  Pedro's  rheumatism — of  the 
continued  scandal  of  Aunt  Serafina's  bonnet. 
She  learned  that  three  new  cannon  had  been 
purchased  for  the  presidio — that  the  padre  at  the 
Mission  had  new  \estments.  Felisa  sank  into  a 
sort  of  dream,  watching  Don  Felipe's  face,  hardly 
listening. 

But  what  was  this!  "El  Senor  Carlos — " 
(What  of  El  Senor  Carlos?  She  sat  up.)  "He  is 
to  be  hung — " 

But  Josefa,  still  leaning  out  of  the  window,  her 
plump  elbows  on  the  broad  sill,  shook  her  head 
ominously,  "He  is  not  caught  yet,  Senor  Felipe!" 
she  said  hoarsely. 

All  this  time  a  mysterious  box,  which  Don  Fe- 
lipe had  brought  with  him,  had  been  sitting  there,  - 
in  the  patio.  It  was  a  little  leather  trunk,  surely 
the  most  elegant  little  trunk  in  the  world.  It 
could  hardly  be  anything  less,  thought  Felisa, 
than  a  treasure-chest. 

And  she  said  to  herself,  "Perhaps  it  contains 
Don  Felipe's  Inheritance!" 

She  began  to  feel  very  curious  about  that  box. 
Not  an  inch  of  its  fine  leather  surface  but  was 
delicately  tooled,  or  colored,  or  gilded,  and  it  was 
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further  embellished  by  gilt  nails  and  the  most 
ornamental  of  lock-plates. 

Beside  it  was  a  worn  old  leather  bag,  which 
seemed  to  collapse  at  the  sheer  contrast  with  its 
shabbiness. 

Josefa's  eyes  suddenly  discovered  the  box  also. 

"Juancito,"  she  called  shrilly,  as  the  little  In- 
dian's head  for  once  appeared  incautiously 
around  the  corner  ot  the  wall,  "carry  Don  Felipe's 
chest  to  the  guest  chamber,  thou  lazy  little  vaga- 
bond!" 

But  as  Juancito  obediently  was  about  to  lift 
the  trunk  in  his  arms,  Don  Felipe  cried  start- 
lingly,  "No!  No!"  Juancito  dropped  the  gor- 
geous "treasure-chest"  as  though  it  had  burned 
him.  He  stumbled  backward,  trod  upon  the  cat's 
tail,  and  then  stepped  into  the  dish  of  beans. 
Was  there  ever  such  confusion?  And  in  the 
midst  of  it,  Juancito  vanished  into  thin  air. 

Then  Don  Felipe,  laughing 
merrily,  picked  up  the  gorgeous 
little  box  himself  and  set  it — at 
Felisa's  feet!  He  then  felt  in 
several  pockets,  finally  produc- 
ing, between  thumb  and  finger,  a 
small  silver  key,  which  he  gave 
to  her. 

Felisa  was  overcome  with 
astonishment. 

But  one  knows  what  one  should 
do  with  a  key ! 

She  sank  upon  her  knees  before 
the  box.  Perhaps  she  felt  like 
Pandora  (only  she  had  never 
heard  ot  Pandora). 

Josef  a  hung  over  her  with  her 
mouth  open,  quite  as]  if  she 
expected     something     to     jump     out. 

Felisa  turned  the  key.  Then  she  took  another 
breath — and  lifted  the  lid. 

It  was  then  that  Felisa  Medrano  believed  her- 
self dreaming ;  or  was  she,  as  that  strange  cabal- 
lero  had  said,  really  a  princess,  that  such  wonder- 
ful things  should  happen  to  her?  For  there, 
smiling  at  the  little  girl  with  arched  red  lips  and 
eyes  which  seemed  truly  to  answer  the  look  of 
adoration  and  wonder  in  her  face,  lay  a  lovely 
wax  doll!  Quaint  and  old-fashioned  she  would 
seem  to  us  now,  but  she  was  really  beautiful,  with 
a  delicately  modeled  face  and  a  complexion  of 
snow  and  rose  petals;  and  Felisa  had  never  seen 
a  doll,  much  less  possessed  one. 

She  was  dressed  like  a  high-born  Spanish  lady, 
in  a  full  silken  skirt  decked  with  crisp  lace 
flounces  and  beguiling  ribbon  bows.  Her  hair 
was  piled  high  on  her  head  and  surmounted  with 
a  tortoise-shell  comb  (for  all  the  world  like  Ysa- 
bella's);   a   little   red   rose   nestled   coquettishly 


against   her  ear.     She   was  complete,   even    to 
her   smart   black-satin    slippers   with    their    red 
heels. 
There  she  lay,  luxuriously,  upon  piles  of  lovely 


FELISA  WAS  OVERCOME.     SHE  COULD  NOT  SPEAK" 


frocks — such  gay  rebosos  and  mantillas,  silken 
skirts,  and  embroidered  bodices!  There  were 
shoes  and  fans,  diminutive  stockings,  camises, 
lace-bordered  handkerchiefs,  necklaces  and  brace- 
lets, combs  and  ribbons — all  the  wardrobe  of  a 
grand  Spanish  lady,  faithfully  reproduced  in 
miniature. 

Felisa"  was  overcome.  She  could  not  speak. 
The  thought  flashed  whimsically  through  her 
mind,  "What  if  Ysabella  had  chosen  a  bureau!" 
It  was  too  awful  to  contemplate. 

But  at  last,  with  her  arm  about  Don  Felipe's 
neck,  she  whispered  to  him — no,  not  that  she  was 
glad  he  was  n't  a  bureau — she  was  not  quite  as 
incoherent  as  that!  but — "Oh,"  she  cried,  "I  am 
so  glad  that  you  and  the  treasure-chest  were  not 
stolen  by  the  battdidos!" 

Don  Felipe  Alvarez  laughed. 

"Who  speaks  of  bandidos,"  he  cried  gaily. 
"They  don't  exist — unless  those  at  the  Medrano 
hacienda,  who  steal  the  hearts  of  every  one." 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  PROBLEMS  OF  JUANCITO 

Felisa  was  singing  to  her  doll : 

"A  la  puerta  des  cielos  venden  zapatos 
Para  los  angelitos  que  estan  descalzos. 
Duermete  Nino,  Diiermete  Nino, 
Diiermete  Niiio,  Dodo, 
Ave  Maria,  Dodo." 

["At  the  doorway  of  Heaven  shoes  are  sold 
for  the  little  barefooted  angels."] 

Juancito,  .cross-legged  on  the  flags  of  the  patio 
— yes!  you  have  said  it! — was  shelling  beans! 
Sometimes  Juancito  wished  that  there  were  no 
beans  in  the  world — yet  without  frijoles,  rich  in 
chili  sauce,  there  would  certainly  be  no  backbone 
to  the  fiesta!  In  a  few  days  there 
would  be  a  pause  in  the  bean  shel- 
ling. No,  the  world  was  not  com- 
ing to  an  end — Juancito  was  going 
to  the  wedding!  He  should  have 
been  quite  happy ;  but  he  was  not. 

He  was  a  funny  little  figure,  in 
his  faded  red  blouse  and  ragged 
trousers  much  too  long  for  him, 
beneath  which  his  bare  brown 
toes  appeared.  He  was  wearing 
his  sombrero.  It  covered  him 
completely;  he  looked  like  a 
snuffed  candle!  The  peaked  "ex- 
tinguisher'' almost  touched  his 
shoulders;  nose,  eyes,  mouth,  dis- 
appeared beneath,  only  the  tip  of 
his  chin  was  visible.  And  his  chin 
trembled,  as  for  the  second  time 
Felisa  began: 

"A  la  puerta  des  cielos 
venden  zapatos — " 

But  the  unconscious  singer 
barely  noticed  him.  She  had  eyes 
for  nothing  but  the  doll.  Presently, 
however,  she  took  Juancito  into 
her  confidence. 

"Juancito!  All  night  I  have 
stayed  awake,  trying  to  think  of 
a  name  for  my  doll." 

But  although  the  shelling  went 
on,  no  sounds  of  life  issued  from 
beneath  the  sombrero. 

"Do  you  not  think  Rosita  is  the  most  beautiful 
name  in  the  world,  Juancito?" 

Still  no  answer.  Felisa  began  to  sing  again 
(for  the  third  time)  "A  la  puerta — " 

Suddenly  the  shelling  stopped — a  wail,  a  little 
smothered,  it  is  true,  but  infinitely  mournful,  was 
heard.     It  came  from  beneath  the  sombrero. 


Felisa  placed  Rosita  carefully  in  Papa's  chair. 

"What  is  wrong,  Juancito?" 

"I  wish  to  die." 

Felisa  took  the  hat  by  its  tall  peak  and  removed 
it  from  Juancito's  head. 

"To  die?"  she  inquired,  with  astonishment. 
"When  you  are  going  to  a  wedding,  Juancito! 
That  is  very  wicked  of  you!" 

But  Juancito  dug  his  fists  into  his  eyes. 

"I  wish  to  be  an  angel,"  he  said,  sobbing. 

"An  angel?" 

"Si,  Senorita,  because  shoes  are  given  to  the 
little  angels." 

"But  you  have  a  new  hat!" 

Juancito  howled  afresh.  He  scrambled  to  his 
feet  and  was  about  to  melt  away,  but  Felisa  held 
firmly  to  his  collar.     She  was  taller  than  he  and 


"  'WHAT  IS  WRONG,  JUANCITO?'  " 

very  quick  and  strong,  and  he  was  just  a  fat 
Indian  baby.  Old  Josefa,  stern  about  beans,  but 
very  indulgent  in  most  other  matters,  had  emerged 
from  the  kitchen,  bringing  an  agreeable  odor  of 
baked  cakes  with  her. 

"Come,  what  is  this?" 

Felisa  explained  to  her. 
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"Cielo!  Nothinc;  is  simpler,"  cried  Josefa, 
good  -  na  tu  red  1>-.  "We  shall  exchange,  Juancito 
and  I.  I  will  take  the  hat,  which  is  as  good  as  a 
liarasol  and  will  protect  my  complexion;  Juancito 
shall  ha\e  the  shoes  of  my  grandmother." 

She  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  bustled  into 
the  house,  and  immediately  reappeared  with  a 
shoe  in  each  hand.  They  were  elegant  ^•arnished 
boots  of  shiny  leather,  with  high  red  heels,  but 
Juancito  accepted  them  joyfully. 

For  he  had  decided,  after  much  meditation, 
that  matter  of  fashion.  One  could  not  go  bare- 
footed to  a  wedding!  Hatless  if  you  like,  but 
one  must  have  shoes. 

"Even  the  angels  wear  them  in  Heaven!" 
Juancito  said  to  himself,  and  clasped  the  shoes  of 
Josefa's  grandmother  to  his  bosom. 

CHAPTER  VT 

THE    INHERITANCE 

That  night  there  was  a  glorious  full  moon,  round 
and  golden.  It  seemed  to  Felisa  to  balance  on 
the  mountain-side  for  a  moment.  She  held  her 
breath  for  fear  that  it  might  roll  down  hill. 

They  had  just  risen  from  supper  at  the  long 
table,  which  had  been  set,  because  it  was  so  mild 
and  sweet  an  evening,  out  in  the  patio.  Josefa 
had  outdone  herself.  She  had  even  made  a  sweet 
pudding. 

The  doll,  Rosita,  lay  in  Felisa's  arms,  close 
against  'her  heart.  Felisa  w^as  \-ery  happy. 
Every  little  while  she  would  hold  Rosita  at  arm's 
length  to  gaze  at  her. 

"Just  to  be  sure  that  I  am  not  dreaming,"  she 
said  to  herself. 

And  Rosita  smiled  back  at  her,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  almost  human  intelligence.  A  fragrance 
of  .dried  rose-leaves  enveloped  her.  Her  silks 
rustled  deliciously.     Her  bracelets  jangled. 

"I  think  I  grow  to  love  Rosita  better  every 
minute,"  said  Felisa  to  Don  Felipe.  "I  shall 
always  keep  her,  even  when  I  am  grown  up. 
And  see,  I  wear  the  little  key  of  the  'treasure- 
chest'  on  a  ribbon  around  my  neck." 

Don  Fernando  Medrano  smiled  upon  his  little 
daughter  benevolently. 

"The  Medranos  have  acquired  a  new  treasure," 
he  said. 

He  made  a  move  as  though  to  rise.  His  chair 
creaked.  The  moment  had  come,  then!  A  faint 
sigh  escaped  from  Ysabella's  lips,  and  Felisa 
whispered  to  the  doll,  "We  are  to  see  the  Inherit- 
ance, Rosita  mia!" 

Don  Felipe  gallantly  rushed  to  Papa's  assist- 
ance and  offered  his  arm.  As  if  it  had  all  been 
arranged,  they  formed  a  little  procession.  Papa 
led  the  way.     W^here  were  they  going?     Yes,  to 


Papa's  own  jiarticular  retreat  in  the  farther  wing 
of  the  hacienda. 

It  was  a  small  room,  as  bare  as  a  monk's  cell. 
There  were  three  chairs  in  it,  and  a  heavy  table 
upon  which  sat  a  terrestrial  globe  and  a  solitary 
candle.  Its  light  revealed,  presently,  the  sou- 
venirs of  Don  Fernando's  gallant  past,  hung  upon 
the  wall — his  Toledan  rapier,  his  ciiera  (a  long, 
stiff  cloak  made  of  seven  thicknesses  of  antelope- 
hide  stitched  together,  to  protect  the  wearer  from 
Indian  arrows),  his  silver  spurs,  a  gruesome  Indian 
tomahawk.  There  was  nothing  else  in  the  room 
excepting  a  shelf  against  the  wall,  holding  a  few 
well-worn  books,  with  Spanish  inscriptions. 

Felisa  glanced  about  curiously.  She  had  not 
often  been  in  this  sanctuary  of  Papa's.  She  won- 
dered where  a  treasure-chest  large  enough  to  hold 
the  Medrano  Inheritance  might  be  concealed. 
Certainly  there  was  not  a  corner  where  even,  for 
example,  the  doll's  trunk  might  be  hidden. 

Papa  pulled  the  curtain  close  at  the  one  win- 
dow, and  drew  the  bolt  in  the  door. 

Then,  without  hesitation,  he  lifted  the  little 
book-shelf  from  the  wall.  Behind  it  was  a  panel 
set  in  the  rough  plaster.  A  moment,  in  which 
Felisa  held  her  breath,  and  at  the  pressure  upon  a 
hidden  spring  the  panel  disappeared  magically 
into  the  thick  wall.  Within  the  recess. the  treas- 
ure-chest was  revealed.  But  what  a  shabby, 
battered  thing  it  was!  Felisa  was  frankly  dis- 
appointed. It  was  not  nearly  so  fine,  so  elegant, 
as  Rosita's  treasure-chest.  Don  Fernando  and 
Don  Felipe  were  lifting  it  upon  the  table.  How 
ugly,  how  dull  it  was!  Suddenly  Felisa  sneezed, 
as  the  pungent  odor  of  old  leather  and  dust  filled 
her  nostrils. 

"Querida,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  do  not  do 
that  again,  else  Josefa  will  be  coming  hotfoot  to 
see  if  thou  art  catching  cold,  out  so  late!" 

Don  Fernando  turned  the  key  in  the  lock. 
It  was  rusty.     Would  it  never  open?     At  last! 

Ysabella  put  her  hand  to  her  heart.  Standing 
on  tiptoe,  Felisa  could  just  see  into  the  chest. 
There  they  were,  the  pearls!  And  the  ancient 
silver!     The  great  goblet  of  gold! 

Ysabella  let  her  reboso  fall  from  her  shoulders, 
and  Don  Fernando  slipped  the  necklace  over  her 
head.  W'hat  pearls  they  were!  They  seemed  to 
glow  with  an  inward  radiance. 

The  goblet  was  put  into  Felisa's  hands. 

"Oh,  but  it  is  heavy!  It  must  certainly  have 
belonged  to  a  giant  once.  Papa!" 

"It  belonged  to  a  queen,  Felisa  niia." 

"A  queen!"     (She  had  been  right,  then.) 

"Yes,  Queen  Ysabella  of  Spain  gave  it,  and  the 
silver  platters  and  the  pearls,  to  our  illustrious 
ancestress  Dona  Maria  Narcissa  Medrano,  in 
the    third    year    of    her    most    gracious    reign," 
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■THE    GOBLET   WAS   PUT    INTO   FELISA  S    HAxNDS' 
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brought  out  Papa,  in  one  breath,  with  a  grandil- 
oquent gesture. 

"How  kind  she  must  have  been,"  Felisa  com- 
mented, with  wide  eyes,  "for  she  gave  Senor  Colum- 
bus ships  with  which  to  discover  America,  also." 

"Felisa!"  Josefa's  voice  was  heard  from  a  dis- 
tance.    "Come,  it  is  bedtime." 

Reluctantly.  Felisa  gathered  the  doll  into  her 
arms,  and,  bidding  her  elders  good  night,  slipped 
out  of  the  door,  which  Don  Fernando  promptly 
bolted  behind  her. 

It  seemed  a  long  way  to  that  orange-colored 
lozenge  of  light,  which  was  the  window  in  the 

(To  be 


hacienda  wall,  across  the  patio.  The  silhouette 
of  Josefa's  bulky  figure  could  be  seen  moving 
back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  candle.  A  long 
way!  Felisa  held  the  doll  closer.  Now  she  had 
crossed  the  patch  of  shadow  under  the  grape- 
vine. In  the  fountain  basin,  the  reflection  of  the 
moon,  now  straight  overhead,  danced  joyously. 

Suddenly  she  ran — she  was  sure  that  something 
had  moved  behind  the  rose-bush!  Her  heart  was 
fluttering. 

But  when  she  was  safely  in  the  lighted  room, 
in  Josefa's  cheery  presence,  she  thought,  "No,  it 
could  n't  have  been  anything." 

continued) 


THE  CHRISTMAS  DREAM 

By  MARY   M.   FLATLEY 


'T  WAS  Christmas  eve  and  Bettykins     . 

Lay  cuddled  warm  in  bed, 
The  fire  cast  a  hundred  lights 

That  wavered  o'er  her  head; 
From  Robert's  room  she  heard  the  sound 

Of  breathing  soft  and  deep, 
And  wondered  how  her  brother  could 

Lie  wrapped  in  placid  sleep. 

Now  she  had  planned  and  plotted 

To  stay  awake  this  year, 
And  catch  one  glimpse  of  Santa  Claus 

And  hear  his  sleigh-bells  clear. 

But  suddenly  she  started. 

And  tried  to  cry  aloud. 
Her  bedroom  walls  were  stretching. 

And  in  the  room  a  crowd 
Of  fairies,  clad  in  green  and  red. 

Were  dancing  'round  the  floor. 
And  frosty  sprites  in  silver  white 

Were  flocking  through  the  door. 
They  formed  the  sweetest  fairy  rings. 

And,  as  they  tripped  along, 
To  softest  distant  music 

They  sang  this  fairy  song: 

"We  are  the  spirits  of  Christmas, 
The  children  of  dear  King  Love, 
We  dwell  in  the  Land  of  the  Pine-tree, 
And  come  from  our  home  far  above 


To  bring  to  the  earthlings  at  Christmas 
Our  message  of  peace  and  good  cheer, 
Ring  out,  fairy  music,  reecho. 
The  beautiful  Yule-tide  is  here." 

And  then  they  clambered  swiftly 

Right  up  on  Betty's  bed, 
And  sang  their  lovely  music 

And  capered  on  her  spread. 
She  knew  she  should  n't  touch  them, 

But  still  she  stretched  her  hand 
And  tried  to  grasp  one  fairy 

From  out  that  happy  band. 
When  lo,  a  great  noise  sounded. 

The  fairies  all  were  gone, 
And  only  brother  Robert 

Was  standing  in  the  dawn! 

"Oh,  sleepy-headed  Betty, 
Wake  up  and  see  your  toys!" 

And  then  he  blew  his  trumpet 
And  made  an  awful  noise. 

Our  poor  bewildered  Betty 

Jumped  quickly  to  the  floor: 
"Oh,  where  are  all  the  fairies! 

Did  they  slip  out  the  door?" 
Then  long  and  loud  laughed  Robert, 

His  mirth  was  quite  extreme; 
"You  never  stayed  awake  at  all, 

You  're  talking  'bout  a  dream!" 


I 


When  Mama  heard  the  story. 
She  smiled  and  softly  said ; 
"Old  Santa  made  you  dream  it 
To  keep  you  safe  in  bed." 


^he  g)lF  and  the  Q\Qn\: 
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Said  an  elf  to  a  giant,  "Why,  where  do  you  Uve? 

You  're  as  tall,  I  declare,  as  a  tower! 
And  as  for  your  food,  half  of  elfland  I  'd  give 

For  the  honey  you  'd  eat  in  an  hour!" 

Said  the  giant,  "There  's  no  way  to  tell,  I  suppose, 

What  this  tiny  creature  can  be! 
Why  't  would  take  several  hundred  of  his  suits  of 
clothes 

To  make  a  small  jacket  for  me!" 

Then  the  giant  laughed  softly  as  ever  he  could, 

For  he  wished  not  to  frighten  the  elf, 
BUT    IT    SOUNDED    THE    WAY    A    BK". 
GIANT'S  LAUGH  WOULD, 

Although  it  seemed  small  to  himself. 

And  the  elf,  he  laughed  too,  and  he  puffed  out  his 
chest. 
For  he  wanted  the  giant  to  see 
How  loud  he  could  laugh.     So  he  did  his  big  best — 

But  it  sounded  as  small  as  could  be! 
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THE   CHRISTMAS-TREE 

By  HARRIET  PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD 
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"Oh,"  sighed  the  little  Christmas-tree, 
"How  sad  my  fortune  seems  to  be! 
Here  in  the  dim  wood  might  I  stay. 
Where  the  great  boughs  swing  low  all  day, 
And  the  green  shadows  round  me  play. 
And  all  my  brothers  sing  with  me!" 

But  to  the  city,  weeping  tears 

Of  crystal  gum,  with  many  fears 

The  small  tree  journeyed,  and  was  kept 
W^here  little  light  about  him  crept; 
And  there,  it  seems  to  him,  he  slept 

It  might  be  days,  it  might  be  years. 


Then,  at  last,  pleasant  people  stirred. 
And  took  him  where  he  gladly  heard 
Sweet  voices,  and  saw  lovely  hands 
Wreathe  him  with  tufted  snow,  and  bands 
Of  gold,  and  things  from  foreign  lands. 
With  many  a  song  and  joyous  word. 

And  he  had  gifts  to  give,  the  shout 

Of  happy  children  all  about; 

And  one  day,  when  his  boughs  were  bare, 
They  laid  him  in  the  chimney  there, 
And  with  great  crackling  and  a  flare 

His  sparks  among  the  stars  fled  out! 
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The  sun  went  down  in  a  spindrift  of  pale  gold  and 
gra\-  which  faded  into  a  bank  of  lead-colored 
cloud.  The  next  morning  the  woods  and  fields 
were  dumb  with  snow.  No  bluejays  squalled  nor 
white-skirted  juncos  clicked  nor  were  there  any 
nuthatches  running  gruntingly  up  and  down  the 
tree-trunks.  There  was  not  even  the  caw  of  a 
passing  crow  from  the  cold  sky.  As  I  followed  an 
unbroken  wood-road,  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  wild- 
folk  were  gone. 

The  snow  told  another  story.  On  its  smooth 
surface  were  records  of  the  lives  that  had  throbbed 
and  passed  and  ebbed  beneath  the  silent  trees. 
Just  ahead  of  me  the  road  crossed  a  circle  where, 
a  half-century  ago,  the  charcoal-burners  had  set 
the  round  stamp  of  one  of  their  pits.  On  the 
level  snow  there  was  a  curious  trail  of  zigzag 
tracks.  They  were  deep  and  close  set  and  made 
by  some  animal  that  walked  flat-footed.  I 
recognized  the  trail  of  the  unhasting  skunk. 
Other  animals  may  jump  and  run  and  scurry 
through  life,  but  the  motto  of  the  skunk  is, 
"Don't  hurrv,  others  will."     The  tracks  of  the 


fore  paw,  when  examined  closely,  showed  long 
claw-marks,  which  were  absent  from  th(>  ]:)rint  of 
the  hind  feet.  Occasionally  the  trail  changed  into 
a  series  of  groups  of  four  tracks  arranged  in  a 
diagonal  straight  line,  which  marked  where  the 
skunk  had  broken  into  the  clumsy  gallop  which  is 
its  fastest  gait.  Most  of  the  time  this  particular 
skunk  had  walked  in  a  slow  and  dignified  manner. 
By  the  edge  of  the  woods  he  had  stopped  and  dug 
deeply  into  a  rotten  log,  evidently  looking  for 
winter-bound  crickets  and  grubs. 

At  this  point  another  character  was  added  to 
the  plot  of  this  snow  story.  Approaching  at  right 
angles  to  the  trail  of  the  skunk  were  the  tracks 
of  a  red  fox.  I  knew  that  he  was  red  because  that 
is  the  only  kind  of  fox  found  in  that  part  of 
New  England.  I  knew  them  to  be  the  tracks  of 
a  fox  because  they  ran  straight,  instead  of  sprad- 
dling like  a  dog,  and  never  showed  any  mark  of  a 
dragging  foot.  The  trail  told  what  had  happened. 
The  first  tracks  were  the  far-apart  ones  of  a  hunt- 
ing fox.  When  he  reached  the  skunk's  trail,  the 
footprints  became  close  together  and  ran  parallel 


"HE  HAD  STOPPED  AND  DUG  DEEPLY  INTO  A  ROTTEN  LOG' 
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to  the  trail  and  some  distance  away  from  it.  The 
fox  was  evidently  following  the  tracks  in  a 
thoughtful  mood.  He  was  a  young  fo.\,  or  he 
would  not  have  followed  them  at  all.  At  the 
edge  of  the  clearing  he  had  sighted  the  skunk 
and  stopped,  for  the  prints  were  melted  deep  into 
the  snow.  Sometimes  an  old  and  hungry  fox  will 
kill  a  skunk.  In  order  to  do  this  safely,  the 
spine  of  the  skunk  must  be  broken  instantly  by  a 
single  i)ounce,  thus  paralyzing  the  muscles  on 
which  the  skunk  depends  for  his  defense,  for  the 
skunk  invented  the  gas-attack  ages  before  the 
Boche.  Xo  living  animal  can  stay  within  range  of 
the  choking  fumes  of  the  liquid  musk  which  the 
skunk  can  throw  for  a  distance  of  several  feet. 

The  snow  told  me  what  happened  next.  It 
was  a  sad  stor)-.  The  fox  had  sprung  and  landed 
beside  the  skunk,  intending  to  snap  it  up  like  a 
rabbit.  The  skunk  snapped  first.  Around  the 
log  was  a  tangle  of  fox-tracks,  with  flurries  and 
ridges  and  holes  in  the  snow  where  the  fox  had 
rolled  and  burrowed.  Out  of  the  farther  side,  a 
series  of  tremendous  bounds  showed  where  a 
wiser  and  a  smellier  fox  had  departed  from  that 
skunk  with  an  initial  velocity  of  close  to  one  mile 
per  minute.  Finally,  out  of  the  confused  circle, 
came  the  neat,  methodical  trail  of  the  unruflled 
skunk  as  he  mo\"ed  sedately  away.  Probably  to 
the  end  of  his  life  the  device  of  a  black-and-white 


tail  rampant  will  always  be  associated  in  that 
fox's  mind  with  the  useful  maxim,  "Mind  your 
own  business." 

Beyond  the  instructive  fable  of  the  fox  and  the 
skunk,  showed  lace-work  patterns  and  traceries 
in  the  snow  where  scores  and  hundreds  of  the 
mice-folk  had  come  up  from  their  tunnels  beneath 
the  whiteness  and  had  frolicked  and  feasted  the 
long  night  through.  Some  of  these  tracks  were 
in  little  clumps  of  fours.  Each  group  had  a  five- 
fingered  pair  of  large  prints  in  front  and  a  pair  of 
four-fingered  tracks  just  behind.  Down  the  mid- 
dle ran  a  tail-mark.  These  were  the  tracks  of  the 
white-footed  or  deer-mice.  These  are  the  same 
little  robbers  which  swarm  into  my  winter  camp 
and  gnaw  ever>'thing  in  sight.  Even  a  flitch  of 
bacon  hung  on  a  cord  was  riddled  with  their  tiny 
teeth-marks.  Only  things  hung  on  wires  were 
safe,  for  their  clinging  little  feet  cannot  find  a 
footing  on  the  naked  iron.  One  night  they  gnawed 
a  ring  of  round  holes  through  the  crown  of  a 
cherished  felt  hat  belonging  to  a  friend  of  mine. 
The  language  he  used  when  he  looked  at  that  hat 
the  next  morning  was  unfit  for  the  ears  of  any 
young  deer-mouse.  Another  time  the  deer-mice 
carried  off^  about  a  peck  of  expensi\'e  stuffing  from 
a  white  horsehair  mattress  which  I  had  imported 
for  the  personal  repose  of  my  aged  frame.  Al- 
though  I   ransacked   that  cabin  from   turret  to 
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foundation-stone,  I  could  never  find  a  trace  of 
that  horsehair. 

In  spite  of  their  evil  ways,  one  cannot  help 
liking  the  little  rascals.  They  have  such  bright, 
black  eyes  and  wear  such  snowy,  silky  waistcoats 
and  stockings.  The  other  evening  I  sat  reading 
alone  in  ni\'  cabin  in  the  heart  of  the  pine-barrens 
before  a  roaring  fire.  Suddenly  I  felt  something 
tickle  my  knee.  When  I  moved,  there  was  a 
sudden  jump  and  a  deer-mouse  sprang  out  from 
my  trouser  leg  to  the  floor.  Then  I  put  a  piece  of 
bread  on  the  edge  of  the  wood-box.  Although  I 
saw  the  bread  disappear,  I  could  catch  no  glimpse 
of  what  took  it.  Finally,  I  put  a  f)iece  on  my  shoe, 
and,  after  running  back  and  forth  from  the  wood- 
box  several  times,  Mr.  Mouse  at  last  became 
brave  enough  to  take  it.  When  he  found  that  I 
did  not  move,  he  sat  up  on  my  shoe  like  a  little 
squirrel  and  nibbled  away  at  his  crumb,  watching 
me  all  the  time  out  of  the  corner  of  his  black  eyes. 
I  forgave  him  my  friend's  hat,  and  was  almost 
ready  to  overlook  the  horsehair  episode. 

Returning  to  the  wood-road,  on  that  morning, 
among  the  trails  of  the  deer-mice  were  the  more 
numerous  tracks  of  the  meadow-  or  field-mouse. 
They  show  no  tail-mark,  and  the  smaller  foot- 
prints were  not  side  by  side,  as  with  the  deer-mice, 
but  almost  always  one  back  of  the  other.  These 
smaller  paw-marks  among  all  jumping-animals 
such  as  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  mice,  are  always 
the  marks  of  the  forepaws.  The  larger,  far-apart 
tracks  mark  where  the  hind  feet  of  the  jumper 
come  down  in  front  and  outside  of  the  forepaws 
as  he  jumps. 

On  that  day,  among  the  mouse-tracks  on  the 
snow,  there  showed  another  faint  trail,  which 
looked  like  a  string  of  tiny  exclamation-marks 
with  a  tail-mark  between  them.  It  was  the  track 
of  the  masked  shrew,  the  smallest  mammal  of  the 
Eastern  States.  This  tiny,  fierce  fragment  of 
flesh  and  blood  is  only  about  the  length  of  a 
man's  little  finger.  So  swift  are  the  functions  of 
its  wee  bod>'  that,  deprived  of  food  for  six  hours, 
the  shrew  starves  and  dies.  Many  of  them  are 
found  starved  to  death  on  the  melting  snow, 
having  crept  up  from  their  underground  burrows 
through  the  shafts  made  by  grass  and  weed- 
stems.  Wandering  o^•er  the  white  waste,  they 
lose  their  way  and,  failing  to  find  food,  starve 
before  the  sun  is  half-way  down  the  sky.  As  the 
shrew  does  not  hibernate,  his  whole  life  is  a  swift 
hunt  for  food;  for  every  day  this  apparently  eye- 
less, earless  animal  must  eat  its  own  weight  in 
flesh.  The  weasels  kill  from  blood-lust,  but  the 
shrews  kill  for  their  very  life's  sake.  It  is  a 
fearsome  sight  to  see  a  shrew  attack  a  meadow- 
mouse,  perhaps  double  its  own  weight.  The 
mouse  bites.     The  shrew  eats.     Boring  in,  the 


shrew  secures  a  grip  with  its  long,  crooked, 
crocodile  jaws  filled  with  fierce  teeth,  and  devours 
its  way  like  fire  through  skin  and  flesh  and  bone, 
until  the  mouse  falls  over  dead.  This  tiny  beast- 
ling  must  be  weighed  by  troy  weight  and  tips  a 
jeweler's  scale  at  less  than  forty-five  grains. 

To-day  the  snow  said  the  shrew  had  been  an 
unbidden  and  unwelcome  guest  at  the  mice  din- 
ner. At  first,  the  mice-trails  were  massed  to- 
gether in  a  maze  of  tracks.  When  the  trail  of  the 
shrew  touched  the  circle,  there  shot  out  separate 
lines  of  mice-tracks,  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel, 
with  the  paw-marks  far  apart,  showing  that  the 
guests  had  all  sprung  up  from  the  laden  table  of 
the  snow  and  dashed  off  in  diff^erent  directions. 
The  shrew-track  circled  faintly  here  and  there, 
ran  for  some  distance  in  a  long  straight  trail  and 
— stopped.  The  sword  of  Damocles  which  hangs 
forever  over  the  head  of  all  the  little  wild-folk  had 
fallen.  The  shrew  was  gone.  A  tiny  fleck  of 
blood  and  a  single  track,  like  a  great  X,  on  the 
snow  told  the  tale  of  his  passing.  All  his  fierce- 
ness and  courage  availed  nothing  when  the  great 
talons  of  the  flying  death  clamped  through  his 
soft  fur.  X  is  the  signature  of  the  owl-folk,  just 
as  K  is  of  the  hawk  kind.  The  size  of  the  mark 
in  this  case  showed  that  the  killer  was  one  of  the 
larger  owls.  Later  in  the  winter  it  might  have 
been  the  grim  white  arctic  owl,  which  sometimes 
comes  down  from  the  frozen  North  in  very  cold 
weather.  So  early  in  the  season,  however,  it 
would  be  either  the  barred  or  the  great  horned 
owl. 

I  had  hunted  and  camped  and  fished  and 
tramped  all  through  this  hill-country,  and  al- 
though I  had  often  heard  at  night  the  "Whoo. 
hoo-hoo,  hoo,  hoo"  of  the  great  horned  owl,  which 
keeps  always  the  same  pitch,  I  had  never  heard 
the  call  of  the  barred  owl,  which  ends  in  a  falling 
cadence  with  a  peculiar  deep,  hollow  note.  So  I 
decided  that  the  maker  of  the  great  track  was 
that  fierce  king  of  the'  deep  woods,  whose  head, 
with  its  ear-tufts,  or  horns,  may  be  seen  peering 
from  his  nest  of  sticks  in  a  high  tree-top  on  the 
mountain-side,  as  early  as  February.  On  wings  so 
muffled  with  soft  downy  feathers  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely noiseless,  he  had  swooped  down  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  the  tiny  bubble  of  the  shrew's  life  had 
broken  into  the  void. 

Beyond  this  point,  the  road  wound  upward 
toward  the  slope  of  the  Cobble,  a  steep,  sharp- 
pointed  little  hill  which  suddenly  thrust  itself  up 
from  a  circle  of  broad  meadows  and  flat  wood- 
lands. Time  was  when  all  the  Cobble  was  owned 
and  plowed  clear  to  its  peak  by  Great-great-uncle 
Samuel,  who  had  a  hasty  disposition  and  a  tre- 
mendous voice  and  plowed  with  two  yoke  of 
oxen,  which  required  a  considerable  amount  of 
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conversation.  Tradition  has  it  that  when  dis- 
coursing to  them  he  could  be  heard  in  four  differ- 
ent towns.  That  was  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  and  the  Cobble  has  been  untouched 
by  plow  or  harrow  since,  and  to-day  is  wooded  to 
the  ven,'  top. 

Just  ahead  of  me  on  the  wood-road  showed  a 
deep  track  which  only  in  recent  years  has  been 
seen  in  Connecticut.  In  my  boyhood  a  deer- 
track  was  as  unknown  as  that  of  a  wolf,  and  the 
wolves  have  been  gone  for  at  least  a  century. 
Within  the  last  ten  years,  the  deer  have  come  back. 
Last  summer  I  met  two  on  the  roads  with  the 
cows,  and  later  saw  seven  make  an  unappreciated 
visit  to  m>-  neighbor's  garden,  where  they  seemed 
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highly  to  approve  of  her  lettuce.  Straight  up 
the  hillside  ran  the  'line  of  deeply-stamped  little 
hoof-marks.  The  trail  looks  like  that  of  a  sheep, 
but  the  front  of  each  track  ends  in  two  beautifully 
curved  sharp  points,  while  the  track  of  a  sheep  is 
straighter  and  blunter.  Nor  could  any  sheep 
negotiate  that  magnificent  bound  over  the  five- 
foot  rail  fence.  From  take-off  to  where  the  four 
small  hoofs  landed  together  on  the  other  side  was 
a  good  twenty  feet.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fence, 
the  snow  had  drifted  in  a  low  hummock  over  a 
patch  of  sweet-fern  by  the  edge  of  the  wood-road. 
As  I  plodded  along,  I  happened  to  strike  this 
with  my  foot.  There  was  a  tremendous  whirring 
noise,  the  snow  exploded  all  over  me,  and  out 
burst  a  magnificent  cock  partridge,  as  we  call  the 
ruffed  grouse  in  New  England,  and  whizzed  away 
among  the  laurels  like  a  lyddite  shell.  When  the 
snow-storm  began,  he  had  selected  a  cozy  spot 
in  the  lee  of  the  sweet-fern  patch  and  had  let  him- 
self be  snowed  over.  The  warmth  of  his  body 
had  made  a  round,  warm  room,  and  with  plenty  of 
rich  fern-seeds  within  easy  reach,  he  was  prepared 
to  stay  in  winter  quarters  a  week  if  necessar\-. 

The  stories  of  the  snow,  although  often  ditificult 
to  read,  are  always  interesting.    After  the  winter 


fairly  sets  in,  we  read  nothing  there  about  the 
Seven  Sleepers  who  have  put  themsehes  in  cold 
storage  until  spring.  The  bear,  the  racoon,  the 
woodchuck,  the  skunk,  the  chipmunk,  and  the 
jumping-mouse  are  all  fast  asleep  underground. 
The  seventh  sleeper  never  touches  the  ground 
when  awake,  and  sleeps  swinging  upside  down  by 
the  long,  recurved  nails  on  his  hind  feet.  He  is 
the  bat,  who  lives  and  hunts  in  the  air  and  can 
outfly  any  bird  of  his  own  size. 

Perhaps  the  most  unexpected  of  the  snow 
stories  was  one  which  I  read  one  winter  day  when 
out  for  a  walk  with  the  Botanist.  Although  the 
snow  was  on  the  ground,  the  sky  was  as  blue  as  in 
June  as  the  Botanist  and  I  swung  into  an  old  road 

that  the  forgotten 
feet  of  more  than 
two  centuries  had 
worn  deep  below 
its  banks.  It  was 
opened  in  1 69 1 . 
when  William  and 
Mary  were  king 
and  queen,  and 
Boston  Tea-parties 
and  Liberty  Bells 
and  Declarations 
of  Independence 
were  not  ^et  even 
dreamed  of  in  the 
land. 

We  alwa^-s  keep 
a  bird-record  of  every  walk,  and  note  down  the 
names  of  the  sky-folk  that  we  meet  and  any  in- 
teresting bit  of  news  that  they  may  have  for  us. 
In  the  migration  season  there  is  great  rivalry'  as 
to  who  shall  meet  the  greatest  number  from  the 
crowd  of  travelers  going  north.  Last  year,  my 
best  day's  record  was  eighty-four  different  kinds 
of  birds,  which  beat  the  Botanist  by  two.  An  early 
night-hawk  and  a  late  black-poll  warbler  were  the 
cause  of  his  undoing.  To  a  birdist  every  walk  is 
full  of  possibilities.  Any  time,  anywhere,  some 
bird  may  flash  into  sight  for  the  first  time. 

To-day  we  crossed  a  plateau  where  a  series  of 
stumps  showed  where  a  grove  of  chestnut-trees 
had  grown  in  the  days  before  the  blight.  Sud- 
denly, from  under  our  ver>-  feet,  dashed  a  brown 
rabbit,  his  white  powder-puff  gleaming  at  every 
jump.  The  lithe,  lean,  springing  body  seemed 
the  very  embodiment  of  speed.  There  are  few 
animals  that  can  pass  a  rabbit  in  a  hundred  yards, 
even  our  cottontail,  the  slowest  of  his  family.  He 
is,  however,  only  a  sprinter.  In  a  long-distance 
event,  the  fox,  the  dog,  and  even  the  dogged, 
devilish  little  weasel  can  run  him  down. 

We  looked  at  the  form  where  he  had  been 
lying.    It  was  a  wet  little  hollow  made  in  the  dark 
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grass,  with  only  a  few  dripping  leaves  for  a  mat- 
tress, a  forlorn  bed.  Yet  Runny-Bunny,  as  some 
children  I  know  have  named  him,  seems  to  rest 
well  in  his  open-air  sleeping-porch,  and  even  lies 
abed  there. 

One  far-away  snowy  day  in  February,  two  of 
us  stole  a  few  moments  from  the  bedside  of  a 
sick  child — how  long,  long  ago  it  all  seems  now! — 
and  walked  out  among  the  wild-folk  to  forget. 
In  a  bleak  meadow,  right  at  our  feet,  we  saw  a 
rabbit  crouched,  nearlv  covered  bv  the  snow.    He 


It  is  the  same  way  with  celestial  rabbits.  Look 
any  clear  winter  night  down  below  the  belt  of 
Orion,  and  you  will  see  a  great  rabbit-track  in  the 
sky — the  constellation  of  Lepus,  the  Hare,  whose 
track  leads  away  from  the  Great  Dog  with  bale- 
ful Sirius  gleaming  green  in  his  fell  jaw. 

From  the  rabbit-meadow  \Ye  followed  devious 
paths  down  through  Fern  Valley,  which  in  sum- 
mer-time is  a  green  mass  of  cinnamon-fern,  inter- 
rupted fern,  Christmas  fern,  brake,  regal  fern, 
and  half  a  score  of  others.     In  the  midst  of  the 
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had  been  snowed  under  days  before,  but  had 
slept  out  the  storm  until  half  of  his  fleecy  coverlet 
had  melted  away. 

He  lay  so  still  that  at  first  we  thought  he  was 
dead;  but  on  looking  closely,  we  could  see  the 
quick  throbbing  of  his  frightened  little  heart. 
There  was  not  a  quiver  from  his  taut  body,  or  a 
blink  from  his  wide-open  eyes.  He  lay  motion- 
less until  my  hand  stroked  gfently  his  wet  fur. 
Then,  indeed,  he  exploded  like  a  brown  bombshell 
from  the  snow,  and  we  laughed  and  laughed,  the 
first  and  last  time  for  many  a  weary  week. 

Years  later  I  was  coasting  down  the  meadow 
hill  with  one  of  my  boys;  and  as  the  sled  came  to  a 
stop,  a  rabbit  burst  out  of  the  snow,  almost  be- 
tween the  runners.  The  astonished  boy  rolled 
into  a  drift  as  if  blown  clear  off  his  sled  by  the 
force  of  the  explosion. 

To-day,  as  the  brownie  sped  over  the  soft  snow, 
we  could  see  how  its  tracks  in  series  of  fours  were 
made.  At  every  jump  the  long  hind  Jegs  thrust 
themselves  far  in  front.  They  made  the  two 
far-apart  tracks  in  the  snow,  while  the  cloS'e-set 
fore  paws  make  the  near-by  tracks.  Accordingly, 
a  rabbit  is  always  traveling  in  the  direction  of 
the  far-apart  tracks,  quite  contrary  to  what  most 
of  us  would  suppose. 


marsh  were  rows  of  the  fruit-stems  of  the  sensi- 
tive fern,  which  is  the  first  to  blacken  before  the 
frost.  These  were  heavy  with  rich,  wine-brown 
seed-pods  filled  with  seeds  like  fine  dust.  They 
had  an  oily,  nutty  taste;  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
some  hungry  mouse  or  bird  would  find  them  good 
eating  during  famine  times.  Yet  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  they  are  never  fed  upon. 

Along  the  side  of  the  path  were  thickets  of 
spice-bush,  whose  crushed  leaves  in  summer  have 
an  incense  sweeter  th'an  burns  in  any  censer  of 
man's  making.  To-day  I  broke  one  of  the  brittle 
branches  to  nibble  the  perfumed  bark,  and 
found  at  the  end  of  a  twig,  pretending  to  be  a 
withered  leaf,  a  cocoon  of  the  prometheus  moth. 
The  leaf  had  been  folded  together,  lined  with 
spun  silk,  and  lashed  so  strongly  that  the  twig 
would  break  before  the  silken  cable. 

We  passed  through  a  clump  of  stag-horn  sumac, 
with  branches  like  antlers,  bearing  at  their  ends 
heavy  masses  of  fruit  clusters  made  up  of  hun- 
dreds of  dark,  velvety,  crimson  berries,  each  con- 
taining a  brown  seed.  The  pulp  of  these  berries 
is  intensely  sour,  its  flavor  giving  the  sumac  its 
other  name  of  "vinegar-plant."  The  stag-horn 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  its  treacherous  sister, 
the  poison-sumac,  with  her  corpse-colored  berries. 
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She  is  a  vitriol  thrower,  and  with  her  dcath-pale 
hark  and  arsenic-green  leaves  always  makes  me 
think  of  one  of  those  haggard,  horrible  women  of 
the  Terror. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  walk  came  on  the 
home-stretch.  We  were  passing  through  the  last 
pasture  before  reaching  the  humdrum  turnpike 
which  led  back  to  the  tame-folk.  Suddenly,  in 
the  snow,  I  saw  a  strange  trail.  It  was  evidently 
made  by  a  jumper,  but  not  one  whose  track  I 
knew.    I  followed  it  until,  among  the  leaves  in  a 


earth,  cheerless  enough,  according  to  mammalian 
ideas.  It  was  evidently  home  for  Mr.  Toad,  and 
when  I  set  him  therein,  he  scrambled  relievedly 
under  some  of  the  loose  wet  leaves  which  had 
fallen  back  into  his  nest.  I  piled  a  generous 
measure  of  dripping  leaves  and  moist  earth  over 
his  warted  back.  It  may  have  been  imagination, 
but  I  fancied  that  the  last  look  I  had  from  his 
bright  eyes  was  one  of  gratitude.  The  Botanist 
scofifed  at  the  idea,  for  toads  convey  absolutely 
no  appeal  to  his  narrow,  flower-bound  nature. 


'THE  WE.\SEL,  WHOSE  LONG  BODY  MOVES  LIKE  THE  UNCOILING  OF  A  STEEL  SPRING"  (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 


bank,  something  moved.  Before  my  astonished 
eyes  hopped  falteringly,  but  bravely,  a  speckled 
toad. 

The  winter  sun  shone  palely  on  his  brown  back, 
still  crusted  with  the  earth  of  his  chill  home. 
Down  under  the  leaves  and  the  frozen  ground  he 
had  heard  the  call  and  struggled  to  the  surface, 
expecting  to  find  spring  awaiting  him.  Two 
jumps,  however,  landed  him  in  a  snow-bank.  It 
was  a  disillusion,  and  Mr.  Toad  winked  his  mild 
brown  eyes  piteously.  He  struggled  bravely  to 
get  out,  but  every  jump  plunged  him  deeper  into 
the  snow.  His  movements  became  feebler  as  the 
little  warmth  his  cold  blood  contained  oozed  out. 

Just  as  he  was  settling  despairingly  back  into 
the  crystallized  cold,  I  rescued  him.  He  was  too 
far  gone  even  to  move,  for  cold  spells  quick  death 
to  the  reptile  folk.  Only  his  blinking,  beautiful 
eyes,  like  lignite  flecked  with  gold,  and  the  slow 
throbbing  of  his  mottled  breast  showed  that  life 
was  still  in  him.  He  nestled  close  in  my  hand, 
willing  to  occupy  it  until  warm  weather. 

I  back-tracked  him  from  his  last  faltering  ef- 
forts, and,  where  his  first  lusty  jump  showed  on 
the  thawing  ground,  I  found  his  hibernaculum.  It 
was  only  a  little  hollow,  scarcely  three  inches 
deep,  showing  under  the  sodden  leaves  and  wet 


I  have  erected  a  monument  in  the  shape  of  a 
chestnut  stake  beside  Mr.  Toad's  winter  resi- 
dence, and  I  strongly  suspect  that  he  will  be  the 
last  of  his  family  to  get  up  when  the  spring  rising- 
bell  finally  rings. 

"There  's  positively  nothing  to  this  early-rising 
business,"  I  can  hear  him  telling  his  friends  at 
the  Puddle  Club  in  April.  "Look  at  what  hap- 
pened to  me.  If  it  had  n't  been  for  a  well-meaning 
giant,  I  should  have  caught  my  death  of  cold 
from  getting  out  of  bed  too  soon.    Never  again!" 

Our  calendar  makers  use  red  letters  to  mark 
special  days.  Personally,  I  prefer  orchids  and 
birds  and  sunrises  and  nests  and  snakes  and 
similar  markers.  I  have  in  my  diary  "The  Day 
of  the  Prothonotary  Warbler,"  "The  Day  of  the 
Henslow's  Sparrow's  Nest"  (that  was  a  day!), 
"The  Day  of  the  Rattlesnake  Den,"  and  many, 
many  others.  But  always  and  forever  that  snoviy 
twenty-first  of  December  is  marked  in  my  mem- 
ory as  "The  Day  of  the  Early  Toad." 

Once  more  I  was  climbing  the  Cobble.  The 
wood-road  on  which  I  started  had  narrowed  to  a 
path.  Overhead,  masses  of  rock  showed  through 
the  snow,  and  above  them  were  the  dark  depths 
of  the  bear  hole,  where  Great-great-uncle  Jake 
had  once  shot  with  his  fiint-lock  musket  the  larg- 
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est  bear  ever  killed  in  that  part  of  the  State.  It 
was  here  at  the  cliff  side  that  Scheherazade  snow 
told  me  another  story. 

Along  the  edge  of  the  slope  ran  a  track  made 
up  of  four  holes  in  the  snow.  The  front  ones 
were  far  apart,  and  the  back  ones,  near  apart. 
Occasionally,  instead  of  four  holes,  five  would 
show  in  the  snow,  and  the  position  of  the  marks 
were  reversed.  A  little  farther  on,  and  the  trail 
changed.  The  two  near-apart  tracks  were  now  in 
a  perpendicular  line,  instead  of  side  by  side.  To 
Chingachgook,  or  Deer-Slayer,  or  Daniel  Boone, 
or  any  other  well-known  tracker,  the  trail  would, 
of  course,  have  been  an  open  book.  But  it  has 
taken  an  amateur  trailer  like  myself  some  years 
to  be  able  to  read  that  snow  record  aright.  The 
trail  was  that  of  a  cottontail  rabbit.  At  first,  he 
had  been  hopping  contentedly  along  with  an  eye 


"TWO  JUMPS  LANDED  HIM  IN  A  SNOW-BANK" 

open  for  anything  eatable  in  the  line  of  winter 
vegetables.  The  far-apart  tracks  were  the  paw- 
marks  of  the  big  hind  legs,  which  came  in  front 
of  the  marks  made  by  the  two  fore  paws  as  they 
touched  the  ground  at  every  hop.  The  five 
marks  were  where  he  had  sat  down  to  look  around. 
The  fifth  mark  was  the  mark  of  his  stubby  tail, 
and,  when  he  stopped,  the  little  fore  paws  made 
the  near-apart  marks  in  front  of  the  far-apart 
marks  of  his  hind  feet,  instead  of  behind  them  as 
when  he  hopped. 

Suddenly  the  rabbit  sensed  something  alarm- 
ing coming  from  behind,  for  the  sedate  hops 
changed  into  startled  bounds.  A  little  farther, 
the  trail  said  that  the  rabbit  had  caught  sight  of 
its  pursuer  as  it  ran,  for  a  rabbit  by  the  position 
of  its  eyes  sees  backward  and  forward  equally 
well.  The  tracks  showed  a  frantic  burst  of  speed. 
In  an  effort  to  get  every  possible  bit  of  leverage, 
the  fore  legs  were  twisted  so  that  they  struck  the 
ground  one  behind  the  other,  which  accounted  for 
the  last  set  of  marks  perpendicular  to  those  in 
front.    A  line  of  tracks  that  came  from  a  pile  of 


stones,  and  which  paralleled  the  rabbit's  trail, 
told  the  whole  story.  The  paw-marks  were  small 
and  dainty,  but  beyond  each  pad-print  were  the 
marks  of  fierce  claws.  No  wonder  the  rabbit  ran 
wild  when  it  first  scented  its  enemy  and  then  saw 
its  long  slim  body  bounding  along  behind,  white 
as  snow  except  for  the  black  tip  of  its  tail! 

It  was  the  weasel,  whose  hjng  body  moves  like 
the  uncoiling  of  a  steel  spring.  A  weasel  running 
looks  like  a  gigantic  inch-worm,  that  bounds  in- 
stead of  crawls.  Speed,  however,  is  not  what  the 
little  white  killer  depends  on  for  its  prey.  It  can 
follow  a  trail  by  scent  better  than  any  hound, 
climb  trees  nearly  as  well  as  a  squirrel,  and  if 
the  animal  it  is  chasing  goes  into  a  burrow,  it 
has  gone  to  certain  death.  The  rabbit's  only 
chance  would  have  been  a  straightaway  run  at 
full  speed  for  miles  and  hours.  In  this  way  it 
could  probably  have  tired  out  the  weasel,  which  is 
a  killer,  not  a  runner,  by  profession.  A  rabbit, 
however,  like  the  fox,  never  runs  straight. 
Round  and  round  in  great  circles  it  runs  about 
the  feeding-ground,  of  which  it  knows  all  the 
paths  and  runways  and  burrows.  Against  a  dog 
or  fox  these  are  safer  tactics  than  exploring  new 
territory.     Against  a  weasel  they  are  usually  fatal. 

It  was  easy  to  see  on  the  snow  what  had  hap- 
pened. At  first,  when  the  rabbit  saw  the  weasel 
looping  along  its  trail  like  a  hunting  snake,  it 
had  started  off  with  a  sprint  that  in  a  minute 
carried  it  out  of  sight.  Then  a  strange  thing 
happened.  Although  a  rabbit  can  run  for  an 
hour  at  nearly  top  speed,  and  in  this  case  had 
every  reason  to  run,  after  a  half-mile  of  rapid  cir- 
cling and  doubling,  the  trail  changed  and  showed 
that  the  rabbit  was  plodding  along  as  if  paralyzed. 

One  of  the  weird  and  unexplained  facts  in 
nature  is  that  strange  power  that  a  weasel  ap- 
pears to  have  over  all  the  smaller  animals.  Many 
of  them  simply  give  up  and  wait  for  death  when 
they  find  that  a  weasel  is  on  their  trail.  A  red 
squirrel,' which  could  easily  escape  through  the 
tree' tops,  sometimes  becomes  almost  hysterical 
with  fright,  and  has  been  known  to  fall  out  of  a 
tree-top  in  a  perfect  ecstasy  of  terror.  Even  the 
rat,  which  is  a  cynical,  practical  animal,  with  no 
nerves,  and  a  bitter,  brave  fighter  when  fight  it 
must,  loses  its  head  when  up  against  a  weasel.  A 
friend  of  mine  once  saw  a  grim,  gray  old  fellow 
run  squealing  aloud  across  a  road  from  a  wood- 
pile and  plunge  into  a  stone  wall.  A  moment 
later  a  weasel,  in  its  reddish  summer  coat,  came 
sniffling  along  the  rat's  trail  and  passed  within  a 
yard  of  him. 

This  night  the  rabbit,  with  every  chance  for 
escape,  began  to  run  slowly  and  heavily,  as  if  in  a 
nightmare,  watching  the  while  its  back  trail,  and 
when  the  weasel  came  in  sight  again,  the  trail 
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''°'  .      ,  V  qn  thp  last  storv  of  the  snow  ended  in  tragedy,  f\ 

topped  as  the  rabbit  crouched  in  the  snow  wa.t-      J^^^^^'-^lUm^  3,,,ies  of  the  wild-folk.    Yet 

ng    for    the    end.      It    ^^"^'k  "T  M    ^nned  ts      Aev    need    not   our   pity.      Better    a    thousand 
Aen  the  weasel  saw  the  rabbit  had  stopped,  ts      they    need  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

:ed  eyes  flamed  and,  with  a  flashmg  spnng-  its      ^i^^^    ^e  qu       P         ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

teeth'and  claws  were  at  P-"" .  ^-"// J^^,      ^.Ih.  and  sickness  by  which  we  humans  so  often 
rhere  was  a  plaintive,  whinnying  cry,  and  the      P  ^,^  ^^^  immortality, 
reddened  snow  told  the  rest. 


A  TROUBLESOME  FELLOW 

BY  BENJAMIN  F.  LEGGETT 

There  's  a  little  old  fellow  without  any  crown, 
Sometimes  he  is  black  and  sometimes  he  is  brown ; 
But  whatever  his  color,  or  shade  of  his  hair, 
He  spoils  all  the  castles  we  build  in  the  air        _ 
He  is  slender  and  small,  but  the  mischief  he  brings 
Troubles  the  children  as  well  as  the  kings . 
The  Czar  and  the  Kaiser  must  yield  to  his  swa> , 
And  even  the  Sultan  cannot  disobey. 
The  lofty  and  lowly,  the  short  and  the  tall. 
The  sober  and  smiling,  the  great  and  the  small. 
The  aged  and  youthful-whatever  befall 
This  little  old  fellow  just  troubles  them  all . 

If  the  weather  were  clear,  what  games  we  could  play ! 

But  alas!  this  old  fellow  stands  round  in  the  way. 

And  in  spite  of  our  longing,  or  even  our  frown 
•   The  clouds  thicken  up  and  the  rain  tumbles  down! 
"  If  I  were  a  man"-there  he  is  to  annoy, 
And  the  youth  must  remember  he  s  only  a  boy . 
If  Bess  would  be  older,  like  Mother  or  Mo  1- 
He  bids  her  be  quiet  and  play  with  her  doll! 
The  birds  and  the  fishes  might  evenchange  places. 
And  all  of  us  sail  through  the  blue  airy  spaces, 
Over  hills,  over  mountains  so  purple  and  dim, 
But  that  he  interposes  his  whimsical  whim. 

■     He  chuckles  and  laughs  in  his  sleeve,  no  doubt. 
At  the  havoc  he  makes,  within  and  without. 
He  scatters  his  troubles  so  slyly  about,  _ 
That  we  scarcely  can  tell  just  when  he  is  out 
A  great  many  things  might  happen  each  day, 
If  he  would  consent  to  keep  out  of  the  way ; 
Lucky  for  us  that  he  never  grew  taller— 
And  luckier  still  had  he  been  even  smaller. 

If  your  dreams  come  to  naught,  and  your  castles  in  Spain 
Tumble  down  as  you  build  them  again  and  again. 
And  the  fairest  of  fancies  go  out  with  a  whitt,  _^ 

You  may  charge  them  all  up  to  this  horrid  old  //• 

A  verv  small  fellow  to  shoulder  such  blame 
Whe^t  "o  slender  letters  spdl  out  his  whole  name! 
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THE  STORY  OF  HOW  A  SQUIRE  NAMED  JEAN 
FROISSART  OUTWITTED  A  QUEEN-MOTHER,  AND 
A  DRESS  THAT   BROUGHT   WEALTH   TO   ENGLAND 

His  father  was  king  of  England  and  his  uncle 
was  king  of  France,  yet  he  and  his  mother  Isa- 
bella were  refugees,  riding  northward  from  Paris 
to  Valenciennes,  which  was  then  a  part  of  Flan- 
ders, to  seek  protection  and  shelter  at  the  court  of 
Earl  William  of  Hainault.  But  it  mattered  little 
to  Edward,  although  he  was  an  exile.  He  was 
sixteen  years  old,  and  the  glow  of  youth  was  so 
strong  in  his  spirit  that  it  seemed  a  splendid 
adventure,  and,  moreover,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
right  would  triumph  speedily,  and  then  the  nobles 
whose  slanderous  tales  had  turned  his  royal 
father  against  him  and  his  mother  would  be  shut 
up  in  the  prison  where  they  tried  to  put  the  queen 
and  her  son.  So  he  whistled  as  the  cavalcade 
moved  northward,  whistled  ballads  and  rondels 
that  strolling  minstrels  had  brought  to  the  Wind- 
sor Castle  halls;  and  now  and  then  he  signaled  a 
bird  so  blithely  that  it  trilled  back  to  him  as  it 
flew  from  the  green  tent  of  a  forest  tree  to  a 
cushion  of  spring  flowers.  It  was  blossom  weather 
in  the  Ardennes.  In  the  gladness  of  nature,  it 
seemed  only  goodness  and  beauty  could  be  in  the 
world;  and  although  homeless  as  the  beggars 
who  passed  him  on  the  roadside,  he  went  happily 
toward   the  castle  of   the  earl.     There   he   met 


Philippa,  the  youngest  of  the  Hainault  princesses 
and  a  maid  whose  beauty  of  face  and  quickness 
of  tongue  were  sung  by  minstrels  throughout 
many  provinces. 

He  met  Jean  Froissart  too,  a  squire  and  scribe 
at  the  castle,  who  delighted  above  all  things  else 
in  the  making  of  verses.  He  spun  ballads  and 
rondels  by  dozens  and  hundreds,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  him  and  his  poetry,  there  would  be 
no  story  to  tell,  because  without  him  Philippa 
would  not  have  had  the  memory  gown.  But  he 
set  her  wheels  of  destiny  to  whirring  so  delight- 
fully that  they  talk  about  it  all  over  Belgium  yet. 

In  that  far-off  time,  when  Europe  was  young 
and  America  and  a  new  route  to  the  Indies  had 
n't  even  been  thought  about,  royal  youths  chose 
brides  very  early,  and  before  Edward  had  been  a 
month  at  Valenciennes  he  made  up  his  mind  that 
Philippa  should  be  the  future  queen  of  England. 
There  was  not  much  time  to  talk  about  it,  for 
Isabella  was  gathering  an  army  with  which  to  go 
back  home  and  assert  her  rights,  and  of  course  the 
prince  had  to  help.  But  when  he  set  sail  for 
London  Town  he  left  a  promise  with  the  princess 
to  come  back  for  her. 

A  great  many  things  happened  on  that  voyage, 
— so  many,  that  telling  about  them  would  make 
ten  stories  instead  of  one, — but  after  being  temp- 
est-tossed and  almost  shipwrecked,  the  queen's 
forces  reached  the  island  kmgdom  and  shut  up 
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the  bad  nobles  in  prisons,  where  they  belonged. 
They  dethroned  the  king,  too,  because  he  had 
been  so  weak  as  to  be  swayed  by  his  courtiers, 
and  crowned  Edward  king  of  England.  Of 
course,  when  that  came  to  pass,  the  young  mon- 
arch began  thinking  about  the  Hainault  girl. 

But  sometimes  even  kings  cannot  have  things 
as  they  want  them,  especially  if  they  happen  to  be 
very  young  kings.  Edward  was  still  under  age, 
and  therefore  sovereign  in  name  only,  for  his 
mother,  as  regent,  was  real  ruler  of  England. 
So  his  plans  came  to  be  in  a  very  bad  mix-up. 

Isabella  liked  her  new  position  ever  so  much. 
Instead    of    being    uneasy,    as    somebody    says 


spirited  Philippa,  and  therefore  decided  that  his 
wife  should  be  Joanne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Hainault,  who  was  more  easily  managed 
than  her  sister.  She  set  to  work  at  once  to  make 
arrangements,  and  secretly  dispatched  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  to  Valenciennes  to  ask  Earl  William 
for  the  hand  of  his  eldest  child,  which  was  a  very 
deceitful  and  unqueenlike  act.  But  it  happens 
once  in  a  while  that  queen  regents  do  not  have 
things  as  they  want  them,  any  more  than  very 
young  kings.     And  so  it  happened  in  this  case. 

Joanne  had  been  very  happy  in  thinking  of  her 
sister  as  queen  of  England,  and  when  His  Emi- 
nence of  Hereford  asked  her  to  wear  the  ring  that 
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"THIS  I  SH.\LL  WEAR  WHEN  I  RIDE  TO  MY  CORONATION  AS  QUEEN  OF  ENGLAND"    (SEE  PAGE  227) 


people  who  wield  scepters  always  are,  her  head 
was  so  comfortable  with  the  crown  that  she 
wanted  to  keep  w^earing  it  the  rest  of  her  days, 
and  planned  to  rule  England  by  ruling  Edward 
even  after  he  became  king  in  reality.  She  knew 
she  could   not  do  this  if  he  married   the  high- 


would  make  her  the  betrothed  wife  of  King  Ed- 
ward, she  refused  to  let  him  put  it  on  her  finger. 

"I  know^  very  well  that  His  Majesty's  choice  is 
my  sister  Philippa,"  she  insisted,  "and  I  will  not 
take  what  belongs  to  her." 

The   Bishop  of  Hereford,   who  was  red-faced 
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to  begin  with,  grew  redder  still  with  anger,  be- 
cause he  knew  how  furious  Isabella  would  be,  and 
began  picturing  for  himself  a  damp,  dark  dungeon 
in  London  Tower.  But  Joanne  did  not  care.  She 
went  out  into  the  garden  to  talk  things  over  with 
Jean  Froissart,  who  was  in  a  bower  of  myrtle  at  his 
favorite  pastime  of  putting  verses  on  parchment. 

"I  feel  like  a  cross  cat!"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
went  near  him;  "unless  somebody  smooths'  my 
fur,  I  shall  surely  scratch." 

Jean  Froissart  was  amazed  to  find  Joanne  so 
irritable,  for  she  was  a  very  nice-tempered  girl. 
But  when  he  heard  about  the  bishop  and  the 
queen-mother,  he  was  indignant,  too,  because  he 
knew  as  well  as  anybody  that  Edward  had  chosen 
Philippa.  He  knew,  too,  that  just  before  he 
set  sail  for  England,  the  prince  had  said  he 
wanted  to  give  Philippa  some  poetry  on  her 
birthday,  and  asked  him  to  make  some  verses 
and  have  them  ready.  They  were  finished  now, 
beautifully  printed  on  parchment,  and  locked 
away  awaiting  the  anniversary.  Why  not  get 
them  out  and  let  her  see  that  the  king  had  not 
forgotten?  For  you  must  know  that  Philippa 
thought  her  young  lover  knew  all  about  the 
visit  of  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  was  so  angry, 
thinking  he  had  turned  fickle,  that  she  declared 
she  would  not  have  his  ring  though  it  went  beg- 
ging all  over  Europe. 

But  they  could  change  all  that  with  the  verses, 
they  believed,  so  it  did  not  take  the  squire  long 
to  go  into  the  castle  and  get  them,  after  which 
Joanne  took  them  to  her  sister. 

Who  would  n't  have  been  appeased  by  the 
poetry  of  a  Froissart?  Before  another  hour. 
Philippa  accepted  the  ring,  and  that  night,  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  torches  flared  and 
lutes  thrilled  gaily  as  brave  knights  and  fair 
ladies  danced  in  honor  of  her  betrothal  to  the 
king  of  England. 

Then  what  excitement  in  Valenciennes,  with  a 
royal  wedding  approaching!  Of  course,  there 
had  to  be  a  fine  trousseau,  and  two  weeks  later 
the  four  sisters  rode  to  Ghent,  then  one  of  the 
chief  cloth-markets  of  Flanders,  to  purchase  it. 
A  stately  cavalcade  they  made,  each  on  a  saddle- 
horse  magnificently  caparisoned,  followed  by 
pack-horses  bearing  empty  boxes  and  attended 
by  serving-men  and  lancers.  The  eyes  of  the 
girls  danced  as  they  rode  through  the  gate  of 
the  town,  for  the  great  bell  Roland  was  just  then 
calling  the  people  together,  and  crowds  hurried 
along  the  streets  or  stood  talking  in  groups  as  if 
very  much  excited. 

"It  seems  like  the  beginning  of  a  fair  adven- 
ture," Philippa  remarked  to  Joanne,  as  they 
moved  on  their  way  toward  the  castle  of  the 
Count  of  Flanders,  which  was  to  be  their  home 


while  in  the  town.  "There  is  much  stir  among 
the  citizens,  and  methinks  more  happens  here 
than  at  Valenciennes." 

She  reckoned  correctly.  Much  was  happening 
in  Ghent  just  then,  and  more  was  about  to  happen ; 
and  although  she  did  not  know  it,  she  herself  was 
to  be  in  the  very  center  of  the  train  of  events. 

That  night  the  Count  of  Flanders  gave  a 
banquet,  and  had  as  his  guests  the  burghers, 
who  were  the  merchants. and  manufacturers  of 
the  town.  His  lordship  was  not  given  to  asso- 
ciating with  tradespeople,  but  Ghent  was  a 
bubbling  caldron  of  dissatisfaction  just  then,  and 
he  knew  not  at  what  moment  it  would  boil  over. 
The  French  king,  Philip  of  Valois,  had  seized  the 
town,  appointing  the  count  royal  governor,  and 
the  people  bitterly  resented  the  loss  of  their 
ancient  liberties  and  the  tyranny  of  the  foreign 
rule.  Indignation  grew  as  insult  piled  on  insult, 
and  finally  a  leader  arose  who  fired  the  citizens 
to  assert  themselves.  His  name  was  Jacques 
Van  Artevelde.  He  was  head  of  the  Guild  of 
Brewers  and  a  capable,  popular  man;  and  when 
the  royal  collector  came  to  gather  in  the  exorbi- 
tant and  unjust  taxes,  he  urged  the  townsfolk  to 
refuse  payment,  with  the  result  that  they  threw 
both  man  and  money-bags  into  the  River 
Scheldt  and  gave  him  a  most  unwelcome  sousing. 
Consequently,  the  count  knew  that  something 
had  to  be  done,  and  thought  a  fine  supper  at  the 
castle  would  flatter  them  so  much  that  they 
would  become  docile.  He  little  knew  how  indig- 
nant and  proud  they  were ! 

The  burghers  came,  but  they  were  not  a  bit 
dazzled  by  the  splendor  of  the  banquet-hall  or 
cajoled  by  the  rich  foods.  Instead  they  grew 
even  more  defiant,  and  told  his  lordship  to  his 
face  that  hereafter  they  meant  to  rule  Ghent 
to  suit  themselves,  and  that  if  he  were  wise, 
he  would  not  try  to  interfere.  Philippa  and  her 
sisters  heard  every  word,  and  were  so  frightened 
they  dreaded  to  think  .of  going  shopping  next 
morning.  But  the  purchases  had  to  be  made,  for 
a  royal  bride  must  have  a  royal  trousseau.  So, 
praying  good  luck  would  attend  them,  they  set 
out  early  for  the  market-place.  Joanne  wanted 
a  guard,  but  Philippa  objected,  believing  that 
girls  unattended  would  be  safer  than  those  sur- 
rounded by  an  armed  escort,  which  might  antag- 
onize the  burghers. 

When  they  reached  the  market-place,  there 
was  such  an  amazing  display  of  velvets,  lace,  and 
satins  that  Philippa  could  hardly  decide  what  she 
liked  best.  But  she  finally  selected  a  crimson 
redingote,  a  veil  and  coronet  of  Brussels  lace, 
and  dozens  of  other  garments  such  as  the  high 
estate  ot  a  queen  would  require.  She  paid  the 
merchant  and  bade  him  deliver  the  things  at 
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the  castle  of  the  Count  of  Flanders,  after  which 
she  and  her  sisters  started  back  to  the  chateau, 
the  lackey  of  the  draper  following  close  behind 
with  the  bundles. 

But  they  did  not  go  far.  Suddenly  a  band  of 
halberdiers  surrounded  them.  They  seized  the 
man  with  the  packages.  They  faced  the  girls 
about  and  commanded  them  to  return  with  them 
to  the  Cloth  Hall,  and  when  they  got  there,  they 


since  I  paid  the  merchant  for  it  as  much  as  he 
required?" 

Van  Artevelde  paid  no  attention  to  her  words. 

"This  veil  of  lace,"  he  continued,  "is  fit  for 
the  robe  of  a  sovereign,  and  the  weavers  of  Ghent 
have  sworn  that  the  yield  of  their  looms  shall 
not  go  to  the  court  of  Philip  \'alois  of  France." 

Then  anger  went  out  of  Philippa's  voice  and 
she  laughed  merrily. 


/ 


"AND  SOMETIMES  THESE  TWO— JEAN  FROISSART  AND  GEOFFREY  CHAUCER  HAD  CONTESTS"  (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 


found  the  twenty -four  guild  heads,  who  repre- 
sented the  people  of  Ghent,  sitting  around  a 
table,  with  Jacques  \'an  Artevelde  presiding 
over  the  meeting. 

"Tell  us  who  ye  may  be,"  he  demanded 
roughly,  "that  ye  order  packages  sent  to  the  castle 
of  the  Count  of  Flanders." 

He  tore  open  a  bundle  as  he  spoke,  and  drew 
out  the  folds  of  the  crimson  redingote. 

"This  garment  is  one  of  the  costliest  ever 
loomed  in  Flanders,  and  it  is  the  will  of  the  drap- 
ers to  know  what  damsel  or  dame  will  wear  it." 

Philippa's  head  went  high  and  her  eyes  flashed 
as  she  retorted,  "What  may  that  matter  to  you, 


"Have  no  fear  of  that,"  she  said  blithely,  "for 
I  am  Philippa  of  Hainault,  and  this  redingote  of 
flame  is  the  robe  I  shall  wear  when  I  ride  to  my 
coronation  as  queen  of  England." 

For  a  moment  \'an  Artevelde  stared  as  if 
stunned.  Then  he  and  all  the  burghers  sprang 
up  and  bowed  in  homage,  for  the  people  of  Ghent 
were  ver\-  friendly  to  the  young  king  of  England, 
who  already  had  given  his  promise  to  aid  them. 
They  begged  Philippa  to  accept  as  a  bridal  gift 
the  robe  and  veil  that  caused  all  the  trouble, 
whereupon  she  curtsied  as  a  future  queen  should, 
and  set  out  for  the  castle  with  her  sisters. 

Many  moons  passed.     Away  in  Merrie  England 
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the  Hainault  girl  went  to  her  coronation  and 
wore  the  gift  of  the  Flanders  drapers.  She 
called  it  her  memory  gown,  because  the  sight  of 
it  brought  back  the  towers  of  Ghent  and  the  old 
Cloth  Hall  where  so  much  had  happened.  And 
on  her  twenty-first  birthday,  as  her  ladies-in- 
waiting  held  up  her  various  dresses  that  she 
might  choose  one  to  wear  to  the  banquet  that 
night,  her  eyes  brightened  at  sight  of  the  flame- 
colored  folds,  and  she  told  them  its  story. 

"They  seemed  mighty  and  fearless  men,"  she 
remarked,  as  she  finished  the  tale,  "and  although 
I  pretended  boldness,  I  believed  we  should  leave 
the  place  in  chains." 

One  of  the  ladies-in-waiting  smiled  at  her  and 
answered,  "They  were  and  are  mighty,  your 
majesty,  for  has  not  their  craft  of  weaving  made 
the  Flanders  cities  rich?" 

Philippa  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"1  never  thought  of  that,"  she  replied,  "and 
it  is  strange,  for  it  gives  me  an  idea." 

That  afternoon  the  queen  of  England  dis- 
patched a  courier  with  a  message  to  a  weaver  in 
Ghent,  and  a  fortnight  later  proclaimed  to  the 
English  people  that  she  had  arranged  to  bring 
to  England  the  craft  of  cloth-making,  that  -had 
been  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  Low  Countries. 
A  colony  of  workers  under  John  Kempe  crossed 
the  sea  and  began  operations  at  Norwich,  and 
because  its  members  were  brought  there  by  the 
queen  and  financed  from  her  private  fortune, 
they  were  known  far  and  wide  as  "Her  Majesty's 
Weavers." 

Golden,  eventful  years  rolled  over  the  golden 
head  of  Philippa.  She  lived  happily  in  England, 
and  held  until  she  died  the  love  and  loyalty  of  the 
English  people.  She  was  queen  in  more  than 
name,  for  when  Edward  was  absent  at  his  wars, 
she  fuled  the  country  as  regent,  and  the  story  of 
how  well  she  ruled  it  is  told  in  many  an  old  chron- 
icle. She  had  numerous  estates,  every  one  of 
them  magnificent,  but  she  liked  best  the  castle  of 
Woodstock,  and  there,  whenever  she  could  be 
free  from  cares  of  state,  she  enjoyed  life  as  men 


and  women  of  big  natures  do.  And  there  some- 
times came  young  (ieoffrey  Chaucer,  a  youth 
whose  poetry  was  beginning  to  be  talked  about, 
and  whose  name  was  destined  to  live  on  through 
the  ages.  And  there  too,  between  his  wander- 
ings in  far  lands,  came  another  maker  of  verses, 
the  playmate  of  the  far-ofif  Valenciennes  days, 
Jean  Froissart.  And  sometimes  these  two  had 
contests,  at  which  Philippa  was  always  a 
delighted,  but,  according  to  Chaucer's  notion, 
a  very  partial  judge. 

Six  hundred  years  have  passed  a\yay.  Phi- 
lippa sleeps  in  the  Abbey  of  Westminster  in  the 
tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  a  sepulcher 
worthy  of  a  sovereign  marks  the  site  of  her  last 
resting-place.  But  her  most  enduring  monu- 
ment is  the  cloth  industry  of  England,  which  has 
gone  on  successfully  since  the  day  she  founded  it, 
spreading  from  Norwich  to  other  localities  and 
becoming  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Britain's 
wealth.  All  over  the  world,  poets  and  scholars 
read  the  works  of  those  two  friends  of  hers,  whose 
verses  gladdened  life  at  Woodstock,  and  try  to 
equal  their  achievements,  for  Chaucer  grew  to  be 
the  king  and  father  of  British  poets,  and  Frois- 
sart, although  he  wrote  excellent  poetry,  wrote 
even  better  chronicles,  and  stands  as  the  great  his- 
torian of  the  Middle  Ages.  And  across  the  sea 
in  Flanders,  that  Flanders  that  has  been  war- 
torn  and  peace-blessed  so  many  times  since 
Philippa's  blithe  girlhood  there,  mothers  tell 
their  children,  and  laugh  as  they  relate  the  story, 
of  the  visit  of  a  bishop  to  Valenciennes  and  the 
plan  of  a  queen-mother  that  came  to  naught 
through  some  verses  by  a  squire.  And  they  tell 
also  of  Jacques  Van  Arte^■elde  and  the  memory 
gown,  and  how  Philippa  rejoiced  to  see  him  rise 
to  fame,  for  he  became  one  of  the  mightiest 
leaders  of  his  time,  the  Ruwald,  or  president,  of 
Flanders. 

And  did  his  eminence  of  Hereford  get  a  dun- 
geon in  the  Tower?  .Well,  if  you  look  very  care- 
fully through  the  Chronicles  of  Froissart  you  can 
find  that  out  for  yourself. 


THE   SEASONS 

By  ALICE  C.  ROSE 


Oh,  open  wide  your  window 
To  hear  the  robin  sing 

A  cheerful  little  roundelay 
In  praise  of  budding  spring! 


The  cricket  comes  with  summer 

And  in  the  locust-trees 
You  '11  hear  the  drowsy  humming 

Of  honey-making  bees. 


i 


Deep  in  the  woods,  the  squirrels 

Are  full  of  frolic  fun; 
And  furry  baby  rabbits 

Go  scampering  in  the  sun. 


The  cold  gray  days  of  autumn 

Will  bring  a  windy  sky. 
Now  watch  the  swallows  going  south 

And  wild  geese  flying  high. 


Softly  the  snow  of  winter 

Comes  down  on  wings  of  light; 

And  little  snow-birds  hop  about, 
And  bunnies  dress  in  white! 
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AT  THE  FOURTH   LEVEL 

By  THEODORE   HOLLAND 


There  was  no  danger  of  a  green  Christmas  at 
Spruce  Tree  Camp.  For  a  fortnight  the  trail  that 
led  up  the  steep  mountain-side  had  been  closed, 
and  any  letters  that  came  to  gladden  the  eyes  of 
the  snow-bound  inhabitants  had  to  be  packed  in 
by  some  adventurous  spirit  whose  good  inclina- 
tions were  backed  up  by  stout  legs  and  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  snow-shoes. 

The  trees  that  the  timberman's  axe  had  spared 
bent  beneath  their  loads  of  spotless  snow,  their 
lower  branches  firmly  imbedded  in  the  swirling 
drifts,  and  the  paths  leading  to  the  shaft-house 
of  the  Spruce  Tree  mine  had  been  cut  with  shovel 
and  pick  between  walls  of  solid  white. 

The  few  cabins  that  clung  dizzily  to  the  steep 
slope  were  not  lacking  in  creature  comforts,  how- 
ever. "Grub"  was  plenty,  fuel  abundant,  and 
clothing  adequate  to  the  needs  of  those  who  wore 
out  the  long  winter  days  either  working  under 
ground  or  in  ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  min- 
ers who  disappeared  regularly  in  the  hidden 
depths,  delving  ever  deeper  and  farther  in  the 
search  for  silver  and  gold. 

Danny,  the  boss's  boy — red-headed,  blue-eyed, 
square-jawed  like  his  father — looked  out  of  the 
cabin  window. 

He  did  not  miss  the  Christmas  shopping,  the 
streets  bright  with  holly  and  mistletoe,  the  ven- 
dors of  short-lived  toys  that  perform  so.  perfectly 
on  the  pavement  and  so  badly  at  home,  for  he  had 
never  lived  in  a  big  city. 

But  there  was  nothing  to  suggest  Christmas  on 
the  boy's  face,  and  his  eyes,  swimming  in  tears. 


conveyed  to  his  tired  mind,  as  he  looked  out  upon 
the  glistening  peaks  piled  high  against  the  western 
sky,  only  the  impression  of  a  vast,  white,  dazzling 
sea. 

His  mother  moved  listlessly  about  the  room, 
and  an  occasional  stifled  sob  from  his  little  sister 
Nora  only  intensified  the  stillness  that  brooded 
in  the  cabin. 

Three  days  before,  there  had  been  a  cave-in  at 
the  mine  shaft,  and  when  the  bucket  reached  the 
surface  on  its  last  trip,  only  three  men  were  cling- 
ing to  the  steel  cable.  Their  blanched  faces,  cut 
here  and  there  by  flying  splinters  or  loosened 
stones,  told  the  story  of  their  ascent  plainer  than 
words. 

Danny,  sorting  ore  near  by,  had  heard  the  grue- 
some sounds  of  the  creaking  and  rending  timbers, 
the  hurried  signals  on  the  gong  clanging  in  the 
engine-room;  and  he  had  stood  petrified  with 
terror,  watching  the  anxious  face  of  the  engineer 
as  he  opened  the  throttle  and  the  wire  cable  spun 
swiftly  around  the  big  drum.  Then,  as  he  recog- 
nized the  three  men  who  were  shot  up  from  the 
shaft,  he  knew  that  the  "boss,"  his  father,  was  still 
a  prisoner,  or  worse,  in  the  black  depths  below. 

He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  hard  school  of 
toil  and  risk  that  makes  boys  old  before  their 
time.  He  did  not  cry,  but  ran  to  the  men  as  they 
staggered  to  the  floor. 

"Where 's  Dad,  Bill?" 

The  rough  miner  looked  at  the  boy  and  put  an 
arm  kindly  about  him.  "Never  fear,  Danny! 
We  '11  get  him  out.    He  's  surely  all  right.     He 
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,as  off  in  number-four  slope  and  we  could  nt 
-aitforhim.  But  the  ground  is  safe  there^  Ihe 
,ld  shaft  has  been  working  for  some  days,  but  the 
svels  are  sound."  . 

That  had  happened  three  long,  anxious  da>s 
,efore  Danny  remembered  how  he  had  run 
,ome  to  tell  the  dreadful  news  to  his  mother,  and 
lad  found  her  singing  at  her  work  as  she  made 
■heerful  preparations  for  the  Chnstmas-tide  so 

lear  at  hand.  ,       , 

•■Oh  Mother'"  he  cried,  wild-eyed  and  gaspmg 
or  breath  after  his  run  through  the  thin,  cuttmg 
lir;  "Dad  is  penned  up  down  the  mme-the  shaft 
^as  caved-the  day  shift  is  all  up  but  him!      - 

••Come  here,  Danny!"  said  his  mother  Look 
me  in  the  face,  dear!  Have  you  told  it  all?  I  ve 
feared  this  for  many  a  day.  There  's  bad  ground 
in  the  old  mine.    What  do  the  boys  say? 

••He  was  over  in  number-four  stope.  It  s  all 
right.  Mother!  Don't  cr^-!  They  will  surely  get 
him  out  somehow."  ,       ,    r    u 

Bv  this  time  the  whistle  at  the  shaft-house  ^^  as 
blowing  its  shrill  alarm,  and  from  the  cabin 
doors  the  men  of  the  night  shift  were  tumbling 
out  into  the  cold,  pulling  on  their  ]ackets  as  they 

ran.  ,       ... 

It  was  onlv  a  little  camp  and  a  little  mine,- 
as  mines  go,-and  before  the  echoes  had  died  out 
in  the  distant  pines,  the  few  men  who  made  up 
the  winter  force,-the  "boys"  who  stayed  with 
the  job  until  spring  released  them  from  the  snow- 
blocked  prison,-and  the  women  and  children 
who  shared  their  isolation,  were  huddling  around 
the  boiler  and  casting  awe-struck  looks  at  the 
mouth  of  the  black  shaft  that  held  its  secret  so 

^Tig'  Bill  Fleming  had  disappeared  down  the 
ladder^vav  to  see  how  far  the  damage  had  gone 
and  whether  there  was  any  hope  of  reaching  the 

°lt  was  a  wear^•  time,  waiting  for  the  verdict 
that  meant  so  much  to  them,  but  at  last  Fleming 

'•We  '11  get  to  him  before  it  's  too  late,  Katie. 
Never  fear!  But  the  boys  have  got  their  work  cut 
out  for  them.  I  can  see  but  one  way.  There  s 
no  use  trving  anything  down  the  shaft-a 
cat  could  n't  get  down  there.  The  ladder  holds  to 
the  second  level.  There  's  about  thirty  feet  to  go 
through  to  the  old  stope  over  the  third  but, 
from  there,  we  can  start  in  on  the  winze  and  sink 
to  number-four  stope.  We  ought  to  do  it  in  four 
davs'  time,  working  short  shifts.  The  boss  is  a 
big.  strong  man.  He  can  stand  it  that  long,  as  the 
air  is  good  and  water  plenty." 

Then   began   the   ceaseless  round   of   drilling, 
blasting,  and  clearing  away. 

There  were  tired  muscles  and  aching  lungs  in 


that  little  body  of  faithful  comrades  battling  w^ith 
the  stubborn  rock  to  reach  their  boss,  but  they 
put  their  love  for  the  big-hearted  man  into  every 
stroke  of  the  hea\T  hammers. 


\ 


For  three  davs  and  nights  the  work  had  gone 
on  The  third  level  had  been  reached,  and  the 
•scene  of  action  had  shifted  to  the  winze. 

\s  Danny  gazed,  unseeing,  out  of  the  cabin 
window,  all  these  things  passed  in  review  through 
his  mind,  and  then  a  suggestion,  a  hope,  a  deter- 
mination, flashed  electrically  through  him. 

Once  the  men  had  let  him  go  down  to  the 
third  le^-el  and  on  his  way  up  he  had  stolen,  candle 
in  hand,  to  the  shaft.  Cautiously,  on  his  hands 
and  knees,  he  had  peered  into  the  black  mass  ot 
twisted,  broken  and  displaced  timbers.  He  had 
heard  a  small  stone  that  he  had  accidentally  dis- 
lodged bumping  from  place  to  place-the  nollow 
sound,  as  it  struck  the  wood  here  and  there,  boom- 
ing out  in  the  stillness.  ,.    ,    x-  u 

"Come  here,  sis!"  he  called  to  httle  Nora.  He 
led  her  furtivelv  into  the  adjoining  room.     ^ 

"Cross  vour  heart  and  promise  you  won  t  tell 
any  one.  "l  'm  going  to  take  Father's  Christmas 
dinner  to  him.  ^  There  ain't  any  one  can  climb 

the  wav  I  can."  ,.    ,  ,  • 

"There  sure  ain't.  Danny."  replied  his  sister, 
looking  at  him  with  admiring  eyes.  -'But  oh, 
Danny!  the  men  all  say  nobody  can  get  down  the 

old  shaft."  , 

"I  know  thev  do;  but  they  are  big  and  hea^-y, 
and  I  am  light  and  wir^•.     I  know  I  can  do  it 
Think  of  Dad  down  there!     He  must  be  awful 
hungry-  by  this  time.    Gee !  how  he  loves  Mother  s 
mince' pies!    Now  here  's  where  you  come  m,  sis_ 
You  've  got  to  get  a  gunny-sack  and  a  pie  and 
some  other  food.    I  guess  he  will  want  something 
besides  pie,  something  kind  of  filling-bread  and 
butter  and  things  like  that.     The  boys  always 
like    canned    tomatoes    for    frmt.     \ou    hx   it. 
Mother  might  suspect  something  if  she  saw  me 
prowling  around.     When  you  get    em,  put  the 
sack  in  the  woodshed  and  don't  you  dare  breathe 
a  word  to  a  living  soul !" 

That  night,  when  the  mother  and  Nora  were 
going  to  bed.  Danny  announced  that  he  would 
make  one  more  trip  to  the  shaft-house.  Not 
many  hours  had  passed  since  the  accident  that 
had  not  seen  him  on  his  way  there  to  get  the 
latest  news  from  the  men,  so  his  going  created  no 
special  interest.  Nevertheless,  his  conscience 
pricked  him  as  he  looked  at  his  sister  and  put  a 
warning  finger  to  his  lips. 

He  went  out  through  the  w^oodshed,  where  he 
found  the  well-stocked  gunny-sack.  An  extra 
tin  plate  he  bound  securely  over  the  precious  pie, 
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hanging  the  load  about  his  neck  by  a  stout  cord. 
The  snow  creaked  crisply  under  his  feet  as  he 
picked  his  wa>-  o\er  the  trail  that  led  up  toward 
the  light  of  the  shaft-house  window. 

There  was  one  book  in  the  children's  meager 
collection  that  contained  a  picture  of  a  Christmas- 
tree  with  a  group  of  happy  youngsters  pulling 
presents  from  the  branches.  He  and  little  Nora 
had  been  looking  at  it  that  very  afternoon. 
About  him,  on  exerj'  side,  stood  counterparts  of 
that  tree  dotting  the  steep  mountain-side. 

One,  near  the  path,  looked  almost  as  if  lighted 
up.  when  the  moonlight  played  on  the  frost 
crystals.  But  as  he  brushed  hurriedly  past  it  a 
light  shower  of  snow  fell  from  its  branches  upon 
the  boy's  upturned  face. 

"Sort  of  a  chilly  present,"  said  Danny,  and 
quickened  his  footsteps. 

He  felt  sure  there  would  be  no  one  to  stop  him 
in  the  shaft-house,  for  the  hoist  was  now  useless 
and  the  engineer  taking  his  turn  on  the  shift 
below.  If  he  could  gain  the  third  level  without 
being  caught,  it  would  be  plain  sailing  as  far  as 
the  men  were  concerned. 

Inside  the  engine-room,  Danny  removed  his 
arctics  and  stole  cautiously  to  the  place  where 
the  candles  were  kept.  He  slipped  several  of 
them  down  the  legs  of  his  high  felt  socks,  pocketed 
a  handful  of  matches,  secured  a  coil  of  light  rope 
that  lay  near  by,  and  then,  noiselessly  crossing 
the  floor,  lifted  the  hatch  of  the  ladderway  and 
began  his  descent. 

He  knew  very  well  that  he  would  be  stopped 
if  any  one  saw  him,  so  he  did  not  light  his  candle; 
but  as  he  was  familiar  with  every  round  in  the 
ladder,  he  gained  the  second  level  quickly  and 
felt  his  way  along  toward  the  place  where  the 
men  had  sunk  to  cut  into  the  stope  on  the  third. 

Here  he  must  see,  for  it  was  new  ground  and  a 
misstep  might  mean  death.  He-  lighted  a  candle 
and  picked  his  way  cautiously  down  the  impro- 
vised ladder  into  the  stope  below.  In  the  dim 
glow  this  loomed  like  a  big,  dark  cavern,  but  it 
held  no  terrors  for  him — mine  boy  that  he  was. 

He  crossed  to  the  manhole  that  led  to  the  third 
level  and  dropped  quickly  into  it.  Working  down 
through  the  cribbing,  as  a  sweep  would  in  some 
old  chimney,  he  soon  dropped  into  the  open  drift. 
He  extinguished  his  candle,  for  he  heard  the  thud 
of  the  hammers  in  the  winze  and  could  distinguish 
the  voices  of  the  men.  A  light  flickered  near  by, 
and  he  saw  the  head  and  shoulders  of.  Fleming 
push  up  out  of  the  depths.  Then  he  groped  his 
way  noiselessly  toward  the  shaft. 

A  piece  of  rock,  dislodged  by  him  as  he  rubbed 
along  the  side  of  the  wall,  fell  to  the  floor  of  the 
drift.  He  held  his  breath  and  shrank  behind  a 
projection,  fearing  he  had  been  discovered. 


"I  guess  this  ground  is  none  too  good,"  he 
heard  Fleming  exclaim  as  he  paused  on  the  point 
of  climbing  into  the  manhole  Danny  had  just 
vacated.  "I  wonder  what  's  giving  way.  Well, 
I  ain't  got  time  to  look  into  it  now!" 

The  boy  breathed  more  freely  as  the  light  dis- 
appeared overhead.  He  felt  safe  from  observa- 
tion now  as  he  crawled  around  a  bend  in  the  level, 
so  he  relighted  his  candle  and  proceeded  carefully 
toward  the  shaft. 

When  he  reached  it,  the  sight  was  not  encour- 
aging. Timbers,  broken  and  twisted,-  cribbing 
and  debris  of  all  sorts,  piled  about  like  jack-straws, 
confronted  him. 

It  he  had  been  older,  he  would  have  known 
better  than  to  tempt  fate  by  trusting  even  his 
light  weight  to  any  of  these  supports,  but  the 
idea  of  reaching  his  father  had  become  fixed  in 
his  mind,  and  he  had  always  been  a  fearless  young- 
ster and  accustomed  to  seeing  men  take  big 
chances. 

He  found  a  large  timber  wedged,  and  to  this  he 
fastened  one  end  of  his  rope.  Then,  carefully 
coiling  the  rest  of  it  over  one  arm  so  that  it  would 
pay  out  freely,  he  peered  down,  in  the  dim  light 
that  his  candle  gave,  for  an  opening. 

Out  toward  the  center  of  the  shaft  he  could  see 
one,  but  there  was  no  way  to  get  to  it.  Close  at 
hand  there  was  a  small  one, — so  small  it  seemed 
as  if  a  cat  could  hardly  pass  through  it, — -but 
Danny,  lying  face  down,  found  that  by  prying 
with  a  piece  of  board  he  could  move  some  of  the 
timbers.  With  great  patience,  he  worked  away 
until  little  by  little  he  had  enlarged  the  aperture 
without  dislodging  anything,  and  then,  scarcely 
touching  the  treacherous  mass,  he  lowered  him- 
self slowly  down. 

He  knew  every  inch  of  the  mine  and  remem- 
bered that  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  level  the 
regular  ladderway  had  not  been  completed,  but 
that  the  men  depended  upon  a  perpendicular  one 
which  was  spiked  to  the- timbers  of  the  shaft. 

If  this  had  not  been  destroyed  and  he  could 
reach  it,  he  believed  he  might  make  part  of  his 
descent  by  its  help.  He  remembered  that  it  was 
on  his  side  of  the  shaft,  but  he  found  himself 
hanging  se\'eral  feet  out  from  it.  His  foot, 
striking  a  timber,  dislodged  some  of  the  loose  rock 
from  the  cave-in.  He  listened  with  beating  heart 
as  he  heard  the  falling  pieces  bumping  down, 
■glancing  from  beam  to  beam,  and  finally  striking 
the  water  far  below  with  a  dismal  splash. 

If  he  could  only  reach  that  ladder  and  rest  for 
a  moment!  Tough  as  his  hands  were  and  inured 
to  hardship,  they  were  beginning  to  smart  and 
burn  with  the  friction. 

He  realized  now  how  desperate  his  chances  were. 
The  light  of  the  candle  seemed  to  dance  in  sparks 
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before  his  eyes  and  a  sudden  fear  took  possession 
of  him,  but  he  could  detect  fragments  of  the  lad- 
der just  beyond  his  reach. 

Taking  a  turn  or  two  of  the  rope  about  his  left 
arm.  he  reached  frantically  out.    The  motion  set 


•THE  LADDER^  FOR  THAT  REMAINING  DISTANCE,  WAS  DESTROYED 


his  body  swaying  a  little.  There  was  an  ominous 
creaking  overhead  where  the  cord  rubbed  against 
a  loose  timber,  but  the  tips  of  his  fingers  had 
touched  something  solid  at  last.  He  craned  his 
neck  forAvard  t3  see.  His  cap,  into  which  he  had 
fastened  a  short  bit  of  candle,  fell  off,  and  com- 
plete blackness  shut  him  in.    But  his  hand  closed 


over  one  of  the  rounds  and  he  pulled  himself  flat 
against  the  wall.  His  feet  found  a  lodging,  and, 
panting  and  dizzy,  he  closed  his  eyes  and  clung  to 
that  blessed  resting-place. 

When  he  had  recovered  his  breath  and  pulled 

himself  together,  he 
reached  down  for  another 
candle,  and.  breaking  ofT 
the  end  with  his  thumb 
to  leave  a  long  wick,  in 
miner's  fashion,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  striking  a 
match  and  soon  had  a 
feeble  glow  illuminating 
the  darkness. 

With  its  aid,  he  could 
see   that   the    ladder, 
though  broken  in  places 
by  falling   timbers,  was 
still  held,  here  and  there, 
by  the  strong  spikes  by 
which  it  had  been  fast- 
ened.   He  cautiously  re- 
commenced his  descent. 
He  could  take  his  time 
now  and  reconnoiter 
occasionally  as   he  pro- 
ceeded.   A  couple  of  half 
hitches    over    a    broken 
point  of  the  ladder  held 
the  rope  in  to  the  side  of 
the  shaft. 

Lowering  himself 
across  the  gaps,  he  made 
good  headway,  and  in  a 
few  moments  could  see 
the  opening  of  the  fourth 
level  looming  black  in  the 
side  of  the  shaft  not  far 
below. 

But  here  he  was 
thrown  into  a  panic  by 
discovering  that  he  had 
reached  the  end  of  his 
rope  and  that  the  ladder, 
for  that  remaining  dis- 
tance, was  destroyed ! 

Behind  him,  a  big  beam 

wedged    into    the    mass 

rested  its  lower  end  on  the 

floor  of  the  hard-sought 

haven.    Should  he  trust  himself  to  it?    He  reached 

out  his  foot  and  pressed  down  gingerly  upon  it^ 

It  creaked,  and  the  echo  of  the  sound,  multiplied 

by  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  shaft  above  and  below, 

gave  back  a  dismal  moan. 

Danny  was  getting  desperate  by  this  time,  and 
felt  that  he  would  never  have  the  strength  to  get 
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himself  up  out  of  the  trap  in  which  he  seemed  to 
be  caught.  He  reaHzed  that  his  one  chance  lay  in 
trusting  to  that  doubtful  support. 

As  a  boy  mounts  a  stair-rail  to  slide  down, — 
only  with  infinitely  more  caution  and  supporting 
his  weight  as  much  as  he  could  by  the  rope's  end, 
— he  got  one  leg  and  arm  over  the  beam  and  lay 
prone  upon  it.  As  he  began  to  slide  down  there 
were  ominous  sounds  above  him,  and  he  could 
feel  the  treacherous  wood  giving  way.  He  rela.xed 
his  iiold,  more  through  fear  than  good  judgment, 


And  in  each  other's  arms,  the  strong  man  and 
strong  boy  sobbed  convulsively. 

"How  did  you  ever  do  it,  lad,  and  why  did  you 
try  it?"  said  the  boss,  when  he  had  regained  con- 
trol of  himself.  "I  heard  the  timbers  giving  way 
and  the  scream,  far  off  in  the  shaft,  and  I  put  it 
up  to  be  some  awful  dream.  I  've  had  a  good 
many  lately,  for  after  a  while  a  man  gets  flighty 
on  nothing  but  water  and  darkness.  But  wh}'  did 
you  try  it,  son?" 

"Oh!   I   don't  know,   Dad,    I   just  had   to.     1 


I 


EAT  AWAY,  KID!     IT  WILL  DO  YOU  GOOD.     UU.N  T  liL  AFRAID  OF  THE  PIE 


but  it  was  the  saving  of  him,  for,  as  the  rotten  and 
broken  timbers  parted  above  him,  uttering  one 
terrified  cry,  he  glided  like  a  flash  downward  and 
brought  up  on  the  solid  ground  just  as  the  mass 
that  he  had  dislodged  fell  past  the  mouth  of  the 
level  where  he  lay,  stunned  and  breathless. 

Whether  minutes  or  hours  had  passed  he  did 
not  know;  but  when  life  began  to  come  slowly 
back  to  him,  he  was  conscious  of  a  'cold  hand 
feebly  stroking  his  hair.  He  reached  up  ,  and 
caught  hold  of  it. 

"Is  that  you.  Dad?"  he  said  weakly. 

"Danny!  Danny!  can  it  be  you?"  replied  his 
father,  brokenly. 


could  n't  bear  to  think  of  you  all  alone  down  here 
and  no  Christmas  dinner  coming  to  you, — to- 
morrow will  be  Christmas,  you  know, — so  I 
packed  up  some  things,  and  here  I  am.  Wait  till 
I  strike  a  light  and  see  what  I  've  got  for  you." 

"Let  me  shield  my  eyes.  It  seems  a  lifetime 
since  I  saw  a  light.  So  to-morrow  is  Christmas? 
I  'd  plumb  forgotten  it." 

Danny  fastened  a  lighted  candle  in  a  crevice 
and  then  began  to  unload.  First  of  all  he  exam- 
ined the  mince  pie.  It  was  badly  shattered,  but 
still  in  the  tin. 


"There  's  one 
nounced  proudly. 


of  Ma's  mince  pies!"  he  an- 
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"Oh!  Danny,"  said  his  father,  "I  could  n't 
touch  it  yet.  I  'ni  thinking  it  would  knock  me 
out  after  this  long  fast;  and  that  's  no  insult  to 
the  best  pie-maker  in  the  camp,  either." 

"Well,  how  about  some  condensed  milk?" 
said  Danny,  triumphantly. 

"Just  the  thing,  lad,  for  a  starter.  Run  up  the 
le\el  to  where  the  cross  seam  comes  in.  You  '11 
find  an  old  can  and  water  there,  and  we  'II  soon 
have  a  fine  drink." 

Danny  took  his  candle  and  disappeared  in  the 
darkness,  but  was  quickly  back.  Two  jabs  with 
his  steel  candlestick,  and  the  thick  liquid  was 
oozing  slowly  into  the  can. 

The  boss  could  hardly  wait  to  stir  it,  but  tipped 
it  up  and  took  a  long  pull.  "Who  would  ever 
think  condensed  milk  was  as  good  as  that?"  he 
said,  as  he  smacked  his  lips. 

"But  you  must  be  pretty  hungn.-  yourself,  boy. 
Pitch  in  and  eat,  for  this  is  our  Christmas  dinner, 
you  know.  Would  n't  those  slices  of  bread  make 
you  think  of  turkey  in  this  light?  And  the  canned 
tomatoes — I  'd  swear  they  were  cranberry-sauce. 
Eat  away,  kid!  It  will  do  you  good.  Don't  be 
afraid  of  the  pie!  I  'm  feeling  so  good,  I  should 
n't  wonder  if  I  took  some  myself  before  long." 

But  Danny's  head  was  beginning  to  nod. 

"Come  over  to  my  nest,"  said  his  father.  "I 
have  a  fine  place  up  the  level  a  ways — all  the  old 
ore-sacks  and  some  of  the  coats  that  the  boys  left 
behind  them." 

The  big  man  tried  to  rise,  but  the  reaction  was 
too  much  for  him.  He  tottered  until  Danny's 
strong  little  arms  were  about  him,  and  together 


they  struggled  along  the  uneven  footing  until 
they  came  to  the  place  where  the  imprisoned 
miner  had  spent  so  many  wear>'  hours. 

"It  's  many  a  long  day  since  I  have  held  you, 
Danny  boy;  snuggle  up  here  now  and  tell  me 
about  Mother  and  little  Nora.  It  surely  is  a  cruel 
Christmas  for  them.  I  '11  warrant  they  knew 
nothing  of  this  trip  of  yours." 

"Nora  knows  about  it,  but  she  promised  cross 
her  heart  she  would  n't  tell. — Say,  Dad,  you  re- 
member that  picture  of  the  Christmas-tree  in  our 
book?  I  never  thought  of  it  before  to-night  as  I 
came  over  to  the  shaft-house,  but  the  whole 
mountain  is  covered  with  'em.  They  're  all 
lighted  up  with  frost  and  snow  and  moonlight — 
seemed  as  if  I  could  see  little  stars  all  over  them. 
Could  n't  we  ha\'e  one  to-morrow  if  the  boys  get 
us  out?  We  ain't  never  had  one  yet. — There 
was  one  shook  snow  down  on  me  as  I  came  along 
— I  'd  like  to  have  that  one,  and  we  can  fix  it  up 
with  pieces  of  candle  and  make  it  look  almost  as 
fine  as  the  one  in  the  picture." 

"You  bet  we  will,  Danny!  And  we  must  have 
one  every  year,  too,  Christmas  will  seem  differ- 
ent to  me  after  this." 

But  Danny  was  in  the  land  of  Nod.  Wrapped 
in  his  father's  arms  and  pillowing  his  head  on  his 
broad  breast,  he  had  fallen  into  a  dream.less  sleep. 

The  steady  beat  of  the  hammers  rung  out 
above  them,  and  ceased  as  the  men  changed 
shifts.  A  tear  coursed  down  the  cheek  of  the  boss 
and  fell  upon  the  little  red  head.  The  candle 
flickered  a  moment  and  went  out. 

Then  all  was  still  in  the  fourth  level. 
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THE  CRIMSON  PATCH 


By  AUGUSTA   HUIELL  SEAMAN 

Author  of  "The  Boarded-up  House,"  "The  Sapphire  Signet,"  etc.,  etc. 

SYNOPSIS   OF   THE   TWO    PREVIOUS    INSTALMENTS 

Patricia  Meade  has  come  to  stay  in  a  big  city  hotel  with  her  father.  Captain  Meade,  who  is  there  on  a  secret 
government  mission,  during  the  summer  of  1918.  He  warns  her  that  they  may  be  surrounded  by  spies  and  foreign 
secret  agents  and  that  she  must  beware  of  them.  During  their  first  evening  meal  in  the  dining-room,  she  sees  at 
another  table  a  young  girl  who  piques  her  curiosity  and  attracts  her.  Later  she  discovers  that  the  young  girl  and 
the  beautiful  older  woman,  her  companion,  are  occupants  of  the  room  directly  across  the  hall  from  her  own.  They 
strike  up  an  acquaintance,  and  Patricia  discovers  that  the  girl,  Virginie  de-Vos,  is  a  Belgian  refugee  from  Antwerp, 
who  has  fled  to  this  country  vvjth  her  aunt,  Madame  Vanderpoel,  having  been  compelled  to  leave  her  father  to 
some  unknown  fate  after  the  fall  of  the  city. 

Their  friendship  ripens,  though  slowly,  for  Patricia  is  often  puzzled  by  Virginie's  strange  and  inexplicable  cold- 
ness, at  times,  and  apparent  desire  to  avoid  her.     For  she  herself  finds  the  girl  more  and  more  attractive. 

One  afternoon,  when  Virginie  has  spent  several  hours  with  her,  Patricia  discovers  that  the  girl  is  quite  artistic, 
and  has  done  some  very  creditable  work.  She  reciprocates  by  showing  Virginie  some  sketches  made  by  her  father, 
Captain  Meade,  who  is  deeply  interested  in  entomology  and  who  has  at  various  times  made  a  number  of  water- 
color  drawings  of  moths  and  butterflies. 

Late  that  night,  after  Patricia  has  detailed  to  her  father  the  events  of  the  afternoon,  he  startles  her  by  hastily 
demanding  to  see  his  sketches,  and,  when  he  has  looked  them  over,  exclaims  in  despair  that  it  was  just  as  he  thought 
— "The  Crimson  Patch"  is  missing! 


CHAPTER  V 

WHO    TOOK    IT? 

It  was  a  white-faced  pair  that  finished  a  frantic, 
but  thoroughly  fruitless,  search,  through  every 
room  of  the  suite  for  the  lost  sketch  of  the  butter- 
fl\-.  The  captain  was  too  upset  and  nervous  and 
unstrung  by  the  occurrence  to  comment  on  the 
subject,  for  a  time,  and  Patricia  too  bewildered 
and  unhappy  to  ask  any  questions.  But  when 
they  had  hunted  through  every  conceivable  nook 
and  cranny  in  vain,  they  gave  it  up  and  sat  down 
wearily  to  rest.     The  Crimson  Patch  was  gone! 

"But,  Daddy,"  moaned  Patricia,  "why  did  you 
never  tell  me  there  was  anything  important  about 
these  sketches?  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 
I  would  never,  never  have  done  what  I  did  to-day 
if  I  had  known." 

"That  's  just  the  trouble,"  muttered  Captain 
Meade.  "There  's  nothing  important  about  any 
of  them  except  just  that  one — and  that  's — well, 
vital!  I  never  told  you  about  it,  because  it  's  safer 
for  you  and  best  all  around  that  you  know  as 
little  as  possible  of  my  affairs.  Of  course,  it  never 
crossed  my  mind  that  you  'd  be  moved  to  show 
them  to  any  one.  They  're  not  a  matter  of  general 
interest." 

"But  what  is  there  about  this  sketch  of  the 
Crimson  Patch  butterfly  that  is  so  important. 
Daddy,  and  why  did  n't  you  keep  it  safely  locked 
up?  I  should  n't  have  thought  you  'd  leave  it 
just  lying  loose  in  your  trunk." 

"The  secret  about  this  particular  sketch,  I  do 
not  think  it  best  for  you  to  know,  even  now. 
You  '11  always  be  in  a  safer  position  if  you  can 
truthfully  say  you  know  nothing  about  it.     It 


looks  very  much  the  same  as  the  others — but  it 
is  n't!  That  is  all  I  can  tell  you.  And  I  had  an 
excellent  reason  for  doing  just  as  I  did  about  it. 
Had  I  kept  an  important  secret  always  about  my 
person,  or  even  under  lock  and  key,  it  would,  as  a 
rule,  be  in  far  greater  danger  of  discovery  than  if 
carefully  concealed  in  some  such  fashion  as  this 
and  left  around  as  if  there  were  nothing  unusual 
about  it.  Don't  you  understand?  But  tell  me 
again  the  whole  history  of  the  thing,  and  who 
came  into  the  room  while  you  had  the  sketches 
out,  and  when.  We  've  got  to  find  the  sketch  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Every  moment  that  it  is 
out  of  my  hands  is  a  dangerous  loss  of  time." 

Patricia  patiently  went  over  the  history  of  the 
afternoon,  recounting  every  detail  she  could  re- 
member. The  captain  listened  intently,  and  sat 
for  several  moments  in  deep  thought  when  she 
had  finished. 

"Tell  me  one  thing,"  he  suddenly  demanded. 
"Do  you  distinctly  remember  seeing  the  Crimson 
Patch  among  the  sketches  when  you  first  looked 
them  over?     Think  hard." 

"Oh,  I  know  it  was  there,  because  Virginie 
spoke  of  the  curious  name  and  I  told  her  it  was 
given  because  of  the  two  brilliant  red  spots  on  the 
wings.     I  know  it  was  there." 

"Then,  as  far  as  I  can  see,"  went  on  Captain 
Meade,  "there  were  no  less  than  four  people  in 
the  room,  each  of  whom  came  in  contact  with 
those  sketches,  and  any  one  of  the  four  may  have 
been  the  guilty  party  who  took  it.  Your  little 
friend,  Virginie,  handled  them  first,  and  when 
she  left  for  the  night,  you  say,  she  gathered  up 
her  own  sketches?" 

"Daddy  dear,  you  must  not  suspect  her — vun 
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simply  must  not!"  cried  Patricia,  sensing  at  once 
what  he  was  driving  at.  "I  would  rather  be  sus- 
pected myself  than  hav^e  any  one  dream  she  could 
do  such  a  thing.  And  how  on  earth  could  she 
ever  know  that  the  sketch  was  of  any  particular 
value,  anyway?" 

"What  she  may  know  or  not  know,  I  have  n't 
pretended  to  inquire,  but  you  must  certainly  see 
how  easy  it  would  be  for  her  to  slip  the  thing  into 
her  own  pile  and  walk  off  with  it." 

"Her  own  sketches  were  all  on  the  couch,"  pro- 
tested Patricia,  "and  they  were  never  near  yours. 
I  saw  her  get  them  together  before  she  left." 

"But  was  your  back  never  turned  on  her  during 
all  the  time  mine  were  lying  about?" 

Patricia  put  her  head  down  on  the  couch  pil- 
lows and  sobbed  audibly. 

"It  seems  too  dreadful  and  unkind  and  mean  to 
have  such  suspicions  about  her!"  she  wailed. 

"Now,  Patricia  dear,  be  sensible!"  demanded 
the  captain,  despairingly.  "I  'm  no  more  suspi- 
cious of  her  than  of  any  one  else.  I  'm  only  try- 
ing to  sift  the  thing  to  the  bottom.  Let  's  leave 
her,  for  a  moment,  how^ever.  You  say  Madame 
Vanderpoel  was  the  next  one  in.  She  stayed  about 
fifteen  minutes,  examined  the  sketches,  and  went 
out.  Tell  me  just  exactly  what  she  did  before 
she  looked  them  over." 

"She  glanced  at  them  as  she  was  passing  out, 
asked  me  if  she  could  look  at  them,  placed  her 
sewing  on  the  table,  looked  at  them  all,  took  up 
her  sewing  and  went  away." 

"Did  she  put  her  sewing  down  near  where  they 
w-ere  on  the  table?"  asked  the  captain. 

"Yes,  because  I  remember  that  she  had  to  move 
it  to  see  one  or  two  that  were  lying  under  it." 

"Do  you  remember  whether  the  Crimson  Patch 
was  among  those  she  looked  at  or  commented  on?" 

"No,  I  don't  remember.  I  was  busy  taking  out 
some  stitches  in  my  fancy-w^ork  at  the  time, — 
something  that  had  gone  wrong, — and  I  did  n't 
particularly  notice  what  she  said.  But  I  'm  al- 
most sure  she  did  n't  mention  that  one." 

"She  might  very  easily  have  concealed  it  under 
her  work  and  walked  off  with  it,"  he  went  on. 
"Of  course,  I  don't  say  she  did,  but  she  might 
have,  had  she  been  so  inclined.  Now,  how  about 
Chester  Jackson?" 

"Oh,  he  could  n't  possibly  have  taken  a  thing 
without  my  knowing  it.  He  just  leaned  over  the 
table  and  looked  at  them  all  and  giggled  and 
laughed  o\er  their  names  and  said  they  were 
'bully  good  stuff.'  I  saw  him  practically  every 
minute  of  the  time,  except  for  two  seconds  when 
I  ran  into  my  room  for  another  spool  of  thread. 
And  he  left  without  a  thing  in  his  hands  that  he 
could  have  hidden  it  in  or  under." 

"The  'two  seconds'  you  were  out  of  the  room 


might  have  been  sufificient  for  him,"  commented 
Captain  Meade.  "So  he  is  n't  eliminated,  either. 
But  I  rather  suspect  him  less  than  any  of  the 
others.     How  about  Peter?" 

"He  's  the  one,  I  have  n't  a  doubt.  I  always 
did  suspect  him  of  being  up  to  something.  Of 
course  he  took  it.  Daddy!  He  went  and  set  his 
tray  right  down  on  top  of  the  whole  lot  of  them, 
when  he  came  in,  in  what  I  thought  was  the 
stupidest  fashion,  and  I  made  him  take  it  right 
up  while  I  cleared  them  all  aside.  I  believe  he 
could  have  slipped  the  sketch  under  his  tray  and 
kept  it  out  of  my  sight  and  got  away  with  it  with- 
out the  slightest  trouble.  Can't  you  see  it. 
Daddy?"  cried  Patricia,  eagerly.  Captain  Meade 
looked  only  half  convinced. 

"Do  you  happen  to  remember  whether  that 
particular  sketch  was  on  top  when  he  came  in?" 

"No,  I  don't  honestly  remember.  But  I  know 
that  the  Purple  Dart  was  uppermost  when  I 
moved  them  out  of  his  way.  It  just  happened  to 
catch  my  eye  in  passing." 

"Well,  that  proves  nothing,  of  course.  But  the 
question  now  is,  what  in  the  world  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?  I  dare  not  do  any  telephoning  at 
this  time  of  night  (or  rather,  morning,  for  it  's 
three  o'clock!)  or  even  go  out,  without  exciting 
suspicion.  And  that  's  the  last  thing  I  w^ant  to 
attract  to  myself.  Better  have  it  appear  that  I 
care  nothing  about  the  sketch  than  to  raise  a 
breeze  about  its  disappearance.  I  had  thought 
that  perhaps  you  might  find  out  from  your  friend 
the  Belgian  girl  whether  by  any  chance  it  had 
slipped  in  with  her  own  by  mistake.  But  that 
must  be  done  later  and  done  with  the  greatest 
caution  or  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire.  And  it  's 
too  late  to  order  anything  brought  to  the  room, 
or  I  might  have  a  chance  to  interview  our  waiter 
and  bell-boy.  Nothing  for  it,  I  guess,  but  to  go 
to  bed  and  get  what  sleep  we  can.  It  's  been  a 
bad  day's  work,  honey,  but  don't  blame  yourself 
for  a  single  thing.  It  's  only  one  of  those  un- 
pleasant combinations  of  fortune  that  will  hap- 
pen, plan  as  we  may.  And  don't  worry.  That 
never  did  any  good  yet.  Go  to  sleep  and  trust 
that  everv'thing  's  going  to  come  out  all  right!" 

In  spite  of  which  injunction,  however,  no  sleep 
visited  Patricia  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

CHAPTER  VI 

THE   MYSTERY    DEEPENS 

During  that  sleepless  night,  however,  Patricia 
laid  some  plans  of  her  own,  which  she  purposed  to 
put  into  execution  the  next  day.  She  felt  weary 
and  lifeless  after  the  excitement  and  worry  of  the 
previous  night  and  the  hours  of  restless  tossing 
that    followed.      Her    father,    likewise,    seemed 
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fatigued  and  depressed,  though  he  strove  hard, 
for  her  sake,  as  she  privately  surmised,  to  appear 
cheerful  and  hopeful. 

"We  '11  hurry  through  breakfast,"  he  told  her, 
as  they  left  the  room,  "and  then  I  '11  start  out  on 
the  hunt.  I  've  been  thinking  over  a  few  of  the 
possibilities  during  the  night,  and  some  ideas 
have  occurred  to  me  that  I  did  n't  think  of  at 
first.  I  want  you  to  stay  rather  close  to  the  room 
to-day — that  is,  don't  go  out  for  any  length  of 
time  till  I  get  back.  I  may  not  return  before  late 
afternoon,  but  don't  let  that  worry  you.  And 
don't  lose  heart,  honey!  It  will  probably  turn 
out  all  right.  By  the  way,  when  we  get  down  to 
the  dining-room,  please  try  to  act  as  nearly  nor- 
mal as  possible,  and  as  if  nothing  were  wrong.  It 
might  be  fatal  to  let  the  world  at  large  notice 
that  all  is  not  as  usual.  And,  of  course,  don't 
touch  this  subject,  as  far  as  conversation  goes, 
with  a  forty-foot  pole!" 

His  latter  injunctions  Patricia  found  rather 
difficult  to  carry  out.  It  was  far  from  easy  to  ap- 
pear her  usual  care-free  self  when  weighed  down 
with  such  a  hideous  burden  of  trouble.  If  she 
had  n't  felt  the  thing  to  be  all  her  own  fault,  she 
could  have  borne  it  better. 

Most  difficult  of  all  was  having  to  face  Peter 
Stoger,  who,  in  his  usual  leaden  way,  waited  upon 
them.  His  dull  stupidity,  she  always  felt,  cov- 
ered a  watchfulness  that,  being  hidden,  was  more 
trying  than  if  it  had  been  open  and  aboveboard. 
This  morning  she  felt  certain  he  was  watching 
them  both,  with  a  covert  keenness,  when  he 
thought  himself  unobserved.  The  captain  treated 
Peter  in  precisely  the  same  fashion  as  usual. 
Once  only  did  she  observe  anything  unusual  in 
his  manner.  This  was  when  the  waiter,  in  pass- 
ing behind  him,  brushed  his  shoulder  with  the 
edge  of  his  tray.  It  was  a  trivial  matter,  and,  so 
Patricia  thought,  would,  as  a  rule,  have  called 
forth  no  comment  from  her  father.  But,  rather 
to  her  surprise,  the  captain  turned  on  him  with  an 
impatient  gesture  and  the  quite  sharp  remark, 
"Be  careful,  Peter!"  The  man  apologized  almost 
servilely  and  backed  away. 

"That  shows  how  worried  and  tired  and  upset 
Father  is!"  thought  Patricia.  "He  does  n't 
usually  act  that  way  over  such  a  little  thing.  He 
probably  has  his  suspicions  of  that  horrid  man, 
too.  I  'm  afraid  he  's  wishing  he  'd  taken  my 
advice  about  him  at  first." 

Many  times  during  the  meal  did  she  glance  over 
toward  the  table  usually  occupied  by  Virginie 
and  Madame  Vanderpoel,  hoping,  yet  almost 
dreading,  to  see  them.  But  the  table  remained 
empty,  nor  did  they  appear  at  all  in  the  dining- 
room  during  that  meal. 

"Stay  in  the  room  as  much  as  possible  to-day," 


the  captain  again  warned  her  before  he  went 
away.  "I  don't  want  to  think  of  these  premises 
being  left  free  for  any  more  queer  things  to  hap- 
pen." 

"I  will,  but  may  I  see  Virginie?" 
"I  don't  see  any  reason  why  you  should  n't, 
especially  if  it  comes  about  naturally.  It  won't 
do  to  seem  to  avoid  these  people,  either.  But 
don't  force  any  meeting,  and  above  all  things,  I 
hardly  need  warn  you  to  say  nothing  about  what 
has  happened.    That  would  spoil  everything." 

For  some  time  after  her  father  left,  Patricia  sat 
maturing  her  plans.  See  Virginie  this  day  sh 
must,  and  she  thought  it  could  be  effected  in  the 
most  natural  manner  possible.  She  would  ask 
her  to  bring  her  water-colors  and  sketches  in 
again,  and  they  would  try  to  do  some  work,  she 
(Patricia)  attempting  to  make  some  copies  of  the 
sketches  under  Virginie's  direction.  In  some  such 
natural  way  the  conversation  might  be  led  around 
to  her  father's  sketches,  and  she  might  have  a. 
chance  to  determine  whether  the  girl  were  at  all 
involved  in  this  dreadful  affair.  Nothing  about  it 
need  be  mentioned  directly.  Patricia  felt  sure 
she  could  determine,  from  Virgipie's  manner, 
how  much  she  knew. 

At  ten  o'clock  she  went  over  to  the  telephone 
and  called  up  the  office,  asking  to  be  connected 
with  room  404.     The  reply  she  received,  caused 
her  a  veritable  shock. 
"The  room  is  vacant." 

"Vacant?"  she  demanded.  "You  mean  that 
Madame  Vanderpoel  and  Mademoiselle  de  Vos 
are  out?" 

"They  have  gone — left  the  hotel.  They  gave 
up  the  room  this  morning  and  went  away  for 
good.  .  .  .  No,  they  did  n't  say  where  they 
were  going  or  if  they  intended  to  return." 

Patricia  hung  up  the  receiver  and  crept  over  to 
a  chair  by  the  window.  A  sort  of  black  mist 
seemed  to  float  before  her  eyes  and  her  mind 
would  register  no  impressions  save  trivial  ones  for 
a  long  while.  She  was  aware  of  the  distant  roar 
of  the  city,  borne  across  the  more  quiet  stretches 
of  the  park  outside  her  window,  of  the  sparrows 
chattering  in  the  branches,  of  the  children  romp- 
ing in  the  quiet  walks,  the  honking  of  an  arriving 
automobile,  and  of  little  else. 

Then  gradually  her  numbed  brain  recovered 
its  normal  action.  Virginie  and  her  aunt  were 
gone — and  without  a  single  word  to  her — a  single 
farewell!  Could  their  abrupt  and  mysterious 
departure  indicate  any  but  one  fact?  After  the 
strange  disappearance  of  her  father's  sketch,  what 
could  it  mean  except  that  one  or  both  of  them 
were  guilty  and  they  were  trying  to  conceal  it  by 
flight?  One  or  both  of  them! — No  it  could  not 
be  that  Virginie  was  concerned.    She  would  never, 
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ne\er  belie\e  that — and  yet,  if  it  were  not  so, 
wh\-  had  X'irginie  gone  away  without  a  single 
word  to  the  friend  whom  she  declared  she  loved 
next  best  to  her  father?  Surely  she  could  have 
managed  to  say  a  word  or  two  over  the  telephone, 
or  scribble  a  tiny  note!  Perhaps  she  had  written 
a  note  and  it  would  arrive  later  in  the  mail. 
Patricia  quite  brightened  for  a  few  moments,  at 


requested  that  some  crackers  and  a  glass  of  milk 
be  sent  up  to  the  room  at  the  same  time.  That 
was  all  the  luncheon  she  felt  she  could  possibly 
manage. 

Chester  Jackson  arrived  with  the  letters  and 
her  order  a  few  moments  later.  The  former  she 
shuftled  over  nervously  and  hopefully.  But  they 
were  only  communications  for  her  father,  and 


WHEN 


-L  H.\XDED  ME  HER  GRIP,  SHE  WHISPERED  TO  Mi; 


~EE  NEXT  ?AG; 


the  thought.  She  would  wait  and  see  what  the 
day's  post  brought.  That  would  doubtless 
explain. 

The  morning  hours  dragged  by.  The  weather 
was  stifling  and  humid,  and  Patricia  sat  by  one  of 
the  opened  windows  of  the  darkened  room.  Tr\" 
as  she  would,  she  could  not  keep  her  depressed 
thoughts  from  picturing  the  darkest  aspect  of 
ever>-thing.  How  her  pleasant  life  had  changed 
since  yesterday  at  this  time,  her  bright  hopes  and 
plans  collapsed  like  a  fragile  castle  of  cards! 
\\"ho  would  have  dreamed  such  a  calamir;.-  could 
have  befallen  her? 

At  noon  she  telephoned  do-RTi  to  the  office  to 
ask  for  the  mail,  and  also,  as  she  felt  no  appetite. 


nothing  at  all  for  her.  The  boy.  watching  her  in- 
terestedly, noted  the  disappointment  reflected  in 
her  face. 

"Miss  your  side-f)artner.  don't  you?"  he 
queried. 

"What  's  that?"  she  asked,  absent-mindedly. 

"You  miss  the  mam'selle  across  the  way  a  bit, 
I  figure.    You  and  her  seemed  prett>"  thick." 

"Yes.  I  do  miss  her  verA-  much."  acknowledged 
Patricia,  actually  glad  to  have  any  one  to  speak 
to  on  the  subject.  "But  I  'm  awfully  surprised 
that  she  went  away  so  suddenly.  I  never  even 
knew  she  was  gone." 

"You  did  n't.  hey?  Well,  looka  here!  She 
gave  me  a  message  to  give  to  you — that  is,  she 
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meajit  it  for  a  message,  I  reckon,  only  she  did  n't 
get  it  all  off  her  mind." 

"Oh,  what  was  it?"  cried  Patricia,  excitedly, 
her  darkest  suspicions  of  her  friend  vanishing  at 
once.  "I  knew  she  would  want  to  send  some 
word  to  me." 

"Well,  it  was  this  way.  They  sent  down  word 
to  the  office  they  was  leavin',  and  for  some  one  to 
come  up  and  help  bring  down  their  hand  luggage. 
So  I  went  uj)  to  get  it.  The  missus  was  bustlin' 
about  good  an'  lively,  but  the  gal  was  sort  of 
teary  and  not  doin'  much.  But  when  the  little 
mam'selle  handed  me  her  grip, — the  t'other  one's 
back  was  turned  for  a  minute, — she  whispered  to 
me  low,  'Tell  Miss  Meade  I  'm  going — '  But  she 
did  n't  get  no  further,  'cause  the  other  one  turned 
round  quick  like  an'  called  me  to  come  an'  help 
her  strap  a  bag.  An'  from  that  time  till  they  left 
the  place  she  never  took  her  eyes  offen  the  young 
'un,  an'  she  never  got  no  chance  to  finish  it  up. 
But  I  thought  I  'd  jest  tell  you  that  much, 
anyway." 

"Oh,  thank  you  so  much  for  that,  anyhow!" 
breathed  Patricia.  "But  I  can't  understand  why 
she  was  afraid  to  say  it  right  out  and  let  her  aunt 
hear.    It  seems  very  strange." 

"You  need  n't  think  that  's  the  only  queer 
thmg  about  that  pair,"  he  hinted  darkly.  "I 
could  tell  you  an  earful  if  I  chose!" 

Patricia  was  just  on  the  point  of  begging  him 
to  do  so,  when  some  delicate  instinct  bade  her 
desist.  Was  it,  after  all,  kind,  or  even  honorable, 
to  pry  into  the  affairs  of  a  friend,  to  hear  "back 
stairs"  gossip  about  them  from  a  bell-boy  in  a 
hotel? 

"Well,  thank  you  very  much  for  delivering 
the  message,"  she  remarked,  "and  please  drop 
this  letter  in  the  mail-chute  as  you  go  out." 

And  after  he  was  gone,  curious  as  she  had  been 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  about  them,  she  was 
glad  she  had  resisted  the  temptation. 

The  stifling  afternoon  dragged  on.  Patricia 
found  ample  food  for  thought  in  the  news  she  had 
heard  from  the  bell-boy,  and  spent  the  hours  in 
fruitless  surmise.  On  one  score  at  least,  she  was 
relieved,  almost  happy.  Virginie  had  not  tried 
to  slip  away  without  letting  her  know  she  was 
going — perhaps  she  was  trying  to  tell  her  destina- 
tion; perhaps  she  was  promising  to  write.  But 
whatever  it  was,  she  had  at  least  tried  to  send 
her  some  word.  But  why  had  her  companion 
seemed  to  suspect  it,  to  make  it  impossible?  If 
indeed,  she  had!  Why  had  not  Madame  Van- 
derpoel  herself  left  a  pleasant  message  of  regret  at 
leaving,  when  she  had  seemed  so  cordial,  so 
friendly?  Patricia  could  not  but  admit  that  the 
action  had  a  very  dark  and  suspicious  aspect, 
after  what  had  happened  the  night  before. 


And  that  brought  her  back  again  to  her  own 
troubles:  The  Crimson  Patch! — who  had  taken 
it?  Which  one  of  the  four  that  had  had  access  to 
the  room  last  night  had  concealed  and  carried  it 
away?  All  of  a  sudden  she  sat  up  very  straight. 
There  were  7iot  four — there  were  only  three!  For 
beyond  all  question  she  was  certain  now  that 
Chester  Jackson  was  in  nowise  concerned  in  the 
matter.  She  could  not  explain  how  she  knew — 
she  simply  knew.  Something  in  that  honest, 
snub-nosed,  smiling  face,  those  candid,  merry 
eyes,  assured  her.  Chet  Jackson  was  unques- 
tionably eliminated  from  the  subject,  and  the 
puzzle  was  reduced  to  a  triangle. 

Half  an  hour  later  there  was  another  knock  at 
the  door  and  Chet,  re-appearing,  presented  her 
with  a  special  delivery  letter.  He  stood  inform- 
ally watching  her  while  she  tore  it  open  and  read 
it  breathlessly.  It  was  from  her  father,  written 
that  morning  from  New  York,  and  it  told  her  that 
he  thought  he  was  on  the  track  of  something  that 
seemed  important.  The  matter  would  keep  him 
over  night,  but  she  must  not  be  alarmed.  She 
was  to  put  herself  in  IVIrs.  Quale's  care  from  din- 
ner-time on,  and  he  would  return  the  next  day 
and  tell  her  all  about  things.     That  was  all. 

Though  he  had  touched  on  nothing  directly, 
Patricia  was  certain,  of  course,  that  he  referred  to 
the  matter  of  the  Crimson  Patch.  She  was  glad 
that  he  seemed  to  be  in  the  way  of  discovering 
anything  at  all  that  would  lead  to  the  unraveling 
of  their  difficulty,  but  she  felt  suddenly  very 
forlorn  at  the  thought  of  his  being  away  over 
night  for  the  first  time.  And  Chet,  watching  her 
keenly,  saw  her  face  fall. 

"Any  bad  news?"  he  inquired  casually. 

"No,"  she  replied,  rather  pleased  to  have  some 
one  to  talk  to,  so  lonely  had  been  her  day.  "Fath- 
er 's  going  to  be  away  over  night  on  some  im- 
portant business.     I  '11  miss  him  awfully." 

"Say!"  ventured  Chet,  in  a  confidential  tone, 
"I  ask  your  pardon  for  speakin'  about  it,  but  you 
folks  have  had  some  trouble  since  yesterday,  have 
n  t  your 

Rather  startled,  Patricia  nodded  her  head. 
Then  she  looked  alarmed,  to  think  that,  by  even 
so  much,  she  had  revealed  something  of  her 
father's  secret. 

"Never  you  mind!"  Chet  assured  her.  "Don't 
get  scared  because  you  think  you  're  givin'  any- 
thing away.  I  know  a  heap  more  than  any  one 
thinks  I  do."  And  at  her  amazed  expression,  he 
added:  "I  'm  goin'  to  tell  you  somethin'.  It's 
a  secret  and  don't  you  let  on  to  anybody.  I 
ain't  goin'  to  be  a  bell-hop  all  my  life,  I  ain't.  I 
got  ambition,  and  this  here  hotel  life  ain't  for  me." 

"What — what  are  you  going  to  be  then?"  stam- 
mered the  astonished  Patricia. 
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m  goin'  to  be  a  detective  or  a  secret  service 

or  somethin'  like  that.     I  got  it  in  me,  I 

Sort   of   sense    things   out   an'    nose   'em 

when  no  one  suspects  I  'm  anything  hut  a 


I  AIN'T  GOIN'  TO  BE  A  BELL-HOP  ALL  MY  LIFE' 


'buttons'  in  this  here  hotel.  It  's  great  sport. 
Yuu  see,  not  suspectin'  I  got  more  'n  enough 
sense  to  carry  me  through  the  day's  work,  folks 
lets  out  a  lot  of  things  before  me  that  they  think 
I  don't  catch  on  to,  an'  I  see  a  whole  heap  I  'm 
not  supposed  to  see.     An'  this  here  war  has  made 


a  lot  of  lively  doings  about  this  place,  I  can  tell 
you." 

Patricia  listened  breathlessly.     Here  was  con- 
firmation  of   her   own   ideas,   and   more.     Chet 

Jackson,     beside     being 
undoubtedly  innocent  of 
any    complicity    in    the 
matter  of   the   Crimson 
Patch,    might   even   be- 
come a  valuable  ally,  if 
she  did  but  dare  to  enlist 
his    aid.     She    suddenly 
decided  on  a  bold  move. 
"Chester,"  she  said,  "if 
you  're  going  to  do  any 
detective  work,  try  and 
do  a  little  for  us.     The 
only  trouble  is,  I  can't  tell 
you  anything  much  about 
things,  because  they  are 
very,     very     important 
secrets.     So    I    don't 
know  how  you  're  going 
to  get  to  work  on  it." 

"Don't  you  worry 
about  tellin'  me  so  much. 
I  know  a  whole  lot  about 
you  folks  that  you  don't 
think  I  do.  You  'd  be 
s' prised  if  I  told  you  how 
much  I  (fo  know!"  Chet 
assured  her  darkly.  "I 
gotta  go  now,  because  I 
been  away  from  the  office 
long  enough.  But  next 
time  I  see  you  I  '11  tell 
you  what  I  know  an' 
we  can  decide  what  I  'd 
better  do.     So  long!" 

And  he  was  gone,  leav- 
ing her  in  a  maze  of  won- 
der over  this  new  devel- 
opment. 

CHAPTER  VII 

LEFT    ALONE 

Patricia  went  back  into 
the  room  and  sat  down 
to    think    it    all    over. 
Chester   Jackson's  curi- 
ous   remarks    had    dis- 
turbed her  strangely.     What  he  had  said  about 
knowing  "a  heap  more  about  things"  than  any 
one  thought  he  did  was  a  little  alarming,  to  say 
the  least.     What  did  he— what  could  he  know 
about  her  father's  affairs,  and  how  could  he  have 
found  it  out?     If  only  he  had  had  time  to  tell 
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her  before  he  rushed  away,  and  not  left  her  with 
this  bewildering  scrap  of  information! 

However,  one  thing  was  becoming  every  mo- 
ment more  certain  in  her  mind.  The  boy  was 
innocent  of  any  part  in  the  disappearance  of  the 
Crimson  Patch,  and  might,  besides,  be  enlisted 
as  an  ally  in  its  recovery,  if  only  she  dared  to  con- 
fide in  him  more  fully.  She  wished  with  all  her 
soul  that  her  father  were  with  her,  that  he  was 
not  to  be  detained  away  over  night.  She  wanted 
to  talk  it  all  over  with  him,  to  ascertain  how  much 
he  thought  it  wise  to  trust  this  boy.  But  he  was 
not  here,  and  presently  she  must  go  and  put  her- 
self in  Mrs.  Quale 's  care.  Even  now  she  ought 
to  be  calling  her  up,  as  it  was  nearly  dinner-time. 

She  went  to  the  telephone  and  asked  to  be  con- 
nected with  Mrs.  Quale's  room.  The  reply  she 
received  caused  her  a  veritable  shock. 

"Mrs.  Quale  came  in  a  while  ago  and  then 
went  out  again,  saying  she  would  be  away  over 
night  in  New  York." 

Patricia  hung  up  the  receiver  and  sat  down  in 
the  nearest  chair  with  a  little,  frightened  shiver. 
She  would  be  alone  over  night,  in  this  big,  strange 
hotel,  surrounded  perhaps  by  unseen  and  un- 
known enemies.  Oh,  if  she  could  only  communi- 
cate with  her  father  and  urge  him  to  come  back 
at  once!  But  that  was  not  possible.  He  had 
said  he  was  in  New  York,  but  had  given  no  ad- 
dress, probably  because  he  was  hurrying  about 
from  place  to  place  and  did  not  intend  to  stop 
anywhere  for  the  night.  It  was  certainly  unfor- 
tunate that  Mrs.  Quale  had  elected  to  be  away 
at  the  same  time.  Well,  it  was  too  bad,  but  it 
was  not  fatal.  In  all  probability,  nothing  unfore- 
seen would  happen.  There  was  no  reason  why 
it  should. 

Suddenly  a  bright  idea  came  to  her.  If  Mrs. 
Quale's  maid,  Delia,  had  not  accompanied  her 
mistress  to  New  York,  why  would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible to  ask  her  to  come  down  and  spend  the  night? 
Her  companionship  would  be  better  than  none  at 
all.  In  the  long  weeks  of  her  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Quale,  Patricia  had  grown  to  realize  that  Delia 
was  becoming  rather  fond  of  her,  in  her  queer, 
taciturn  way,  and  would  probably  be  glad  to  be  of 
any  help.  She  decided  to  go  upstairs  now  to  see 
her  and  talk  it  over. 

Her  interview  proved  rather  a  difificult  one. 
Patricia  had  not  Mrs.  Quale's  ease  in  communi- 
cating with  a  deaf  person,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  Delia  understood  what  she  was  driving  at. 
And  even  when  she  did,  there  was  hesitancy. 

"I  've  a  bad  earache  to-night,"  she  averred, 
"that 's  why  Mrs.  Quale  did  n't  take  me  with  her. 
I  have  it  quite  often.  I  'm  afraid  I  won't  be 
much  company  for  you.  Miss  Patricia,  and  I 
wanted  to  go  to  bed  pretty  early." 


"Oh,  I  'm  not  going  to  stay  up  late!"  cried 
Patricia,  "and,  of  course,  you  can  have  Father's 
room.  I  just  want  you  to  be  there  near  me. 
Father  would  be  dreadfully  upset  if  he  thought  I 
was  here  alone." 

"Very  well,  then,"  Delia  consented  at  last. 
"To  be  sure,  I  would  n't  have  you  worried,  nor 
the  captain  worried  about  you,  even  if  I  am  too 
miserable  to  hold  up  my  head.  I  '11  be  down  at 
half  past  eight.  I  've  things  that  will  keep  me 
busy  till  then." 

After  that,  Patricia  decided  to  worry  no  further 
about  the  matter,  dress  for  dinner,  go  down  to  the 
dining-room,  and  take  her  meal  as  if  she  expected 
her  father  at  any  minute.  After  that,  she  would 
read  and  sew  and  write  some  letters  and  go  to  bed 
as  usual.  The  sensible  resolve  steadied  her. 
She  put  on  her  lightest  and  coolest  attire,  for  the 
evening  was  still  very  hot,  and  at  a  very  early 
hour  went  down  to  the  dining-room.  She  wanted 
to  have  this  ordeal  over  as  speedily  as  possible, 
for  she  dreaded  sitting  at  her  table  alone  and  being 
waited  on  by  Peter  Stoger. 

To  her  intense  surprise,  he  was  not  there.  She 
was  served  by  another  waiter,  and  Peter  did  not 
appear  during  the  entire  meal.  Where  in  the 
world  could  he  be?  She  ventured  to  question  the 
new  attendant  about  the  usual  waiter,  but  re- 
ceived only  the  reply  that  he  was  away  for  the 
day.     It  was  certainly  all  very  mystifying. 

After  dinner,  which  passed  without  any  unusual 
happenings,  she  went  into  the  lounge,  supplied 
herself  with  some  new  magazines,  and  hurried 
away  to  her  room.  The  absence  of  Peter  Stoger 
disturbed  her  more  than  she  cared  to  admit,  even 
to  herself.  She  disliked  and  feared  him  enough 
when  he  was  present,  but  in  his  absence  he  seemed 
positively  terrifying.  She  sat  down  by  the  win- 
dow in  the  gathering  twilight  to  think  it  all  o\-er. 

Three  of  them  gone — the  very  three  on  whom 
suspicion  rested  most  heavily!  The  Crimson 
Patch  gone  with  them.  Her  father  gone  too,  in- 
volved in  who  knew  what  troubles,  what  difh- 
culties,  in  his  search.  What  was  this  strange 
Crimson  Patch,  anyway?  Patricia  shut  her 
eyes  tight  and  strove  to  call  up  the  image  of  the 
sketch  as  she  had  seen  it  last.  It  was  nothing,  it 
was  absolutely  nothing  but  the  cleverly  executed 
sketch  in  water-colors  of  a  peculiar  species  of  but- 
terfly with  a  bright  crimson  spot  on  each  lower 
wing.  There  was  nothing  about  it  that  was  dif- 
ferent, nothing  that  she  could  remember,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  many  other  sketches  in  her 
father's  possession.  That  it  could  harbor  any 
secret,  and  especially  any  government  secret, 
seemed  absolutely  absurd.  And  yet — it  must 
be  so. 

Then   her  mind   wandered   back   to  Virginie. 
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WTiere  was  she  now?  What  had  she  tried  so  hard 
to  communicate  in  that  broken,  incomplete  mes- 
sage to  Chester  Jackson?  Would  they  ever  see 
each  other  again?  In  twenty-four  hours,  life 
had  suddenly  assumed  a  very  complicated  aspect 
to  Patricia.  She  could  scarcely  realize  now  how 
happy  and  care-free  she  had  been  last  night  at 
this  ver}'  hour.  It  did  not  seem  as  if  she  could 
be  the  same  person,  so  many  were  the  perplexing 
problems  on  her  mind. 

And  this  brought  her  thoughts  back  to  Chester 
Jackson.  She  must  see  him  again,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  disco\er  what  it  was  that  he  knew  about 
herself  and  her  father  and  his  afTairs.  She  would 
call  up  the  office  and  ask  to  have  something  sent 
to  the  room.     So  determined,  she  switched  on  the 


lights,  went  to  the  telephone  and  asked  to  have 
some  of  the  hotel  stationery  sent  up.  There  was 
nothing  else  she  could  think  of,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  knock  at  the  door  a  few  moments  later 
sent  her  flying  to  it,  her  mind  full  of  the  questions 
she  planned  to  ask.  To  her  intense  chagrin, 
it  was  another  bell-boy  who  brought  the  paper. 

Scarcely  able  to  murmur  her  thanks,  she 
turned  back  into  the  room  and  shut  the  door. 
Had  Chester,  too,  deserted  her?  What  could 
possibly  have  happened?  It  was  the  first  time 
she  could  remember  that  he  had  not  personally 
answered  the  summons.  If  he  had  also,  for  some 
inscrutable  reason,  left  the  hotel  on  this  fateful 
night,  she  would  certainly  feel  herself  to  be  de- 
serted of  all  mankind. 


(To  be  continued) 


A  SNOW  BABY 


THE  SILENT  MESSENGERS 


By  CORPORAL   WILLIAM    F.   AVERY 

In  charge  of  the  Seventy-Seventh  Division  Pigeon  Section 


At  9.25  in  the  morning  of  October  3,  191 8,  a  car- 
rier-pigeon glided  lightly  down  to  the  roof  of  the 
Seventy-Seventh  Division  Pigeon  Loft  with  the 
first  message  from  Major  Whittlesey  of  the  "Lost 
Battalion."  This  swift  bird  had  just  flown 
unharmed  over  a  section  of  the  Argonne  Forest 
through  which  no  man  had  been  able  to  pass 
alive.  In  just  thirty  minutes  after  he  had  circled 
above  the  gas-filled,  shell-shot  trap  in  which 
Whittlesey  and  his  men  found  themselves,  the 
message  he  brought  was  going  over  the  private 
telephone  line  connecting  the  pigeon  loft  with 
the  headquarters  of  the  division. 

This  quick  work  was  the  result  of  the  careful, 
systematic   training  both  of  the  birds  and    the 


CARRIER-PIGEON  READY  TO  CARRY  A  MESSAGE 

men  who  handled  them.  No  common  barnyard 
dove  would  ever  have  made  this  flight;  no  full- 
blooded  carrier-pigeon  would  have  made  it  so 
quickly  without  the  care  and.  attention  of  spe- 
cially trained  men. 

Each  army  division  in  action  usually  has  a  loft 
located  at  a  short  distance  from  the  headquarters' 
ofifices.  The  "keeper"  of  this  loft  knows  every 
single  pigeon  under  his  care  as  he  would  know 
one  of  his  friends.  He  always  wears  the  same 
costume  when  he  is  among  his  pigeons,  so  that 
they  soon  get  to  know  him  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  he  knows  them.  They  will  stand  on  his 
shoulders,  head,  or  hands,  and  will  even  snatch 
kernels  of  grain  from  his  lips.  But  let  a  stranger 
come  in,  and  they  immediately  become  suspicious, 
scurry  away,  and  watch  his  every '  movement 
alertly. 

An  army  loft  is  not,  as  a  rule,  very  high  above 
the  ground,  but  is  conspicuously  located,  so  that 
the  pigeons  can  see  it  from    quite   a   distance. 


The  birds  are  kept  here  long  enough  to  know 
the  place  as  "home." 

After  they  have  looked  out  of  the  windows  for 
several  days  and  know  the  country  within  sight 
of  the  loft,  they  begin  to  take  their  regular  morn- 
ing and  evening  exercise.  The  keeper  lets  them 
out  just  before  feeding-time,  and  allows  them 
twenty  or  thirty  minutes  in  which  to  fly  around 
and  explore  a  little.  As  soon  as  some  of  them 
begin  to  circle  near  the  loft,  he  "calls"  them  inside 
by  rattling  a  can  of  grain,  just  as  he  has  always 
done  when  about  to  give  them  food.  The  hun- 
griest rush  in  at  once,  and  the  rest  soon  follow.  A 
good  keeper  never  calls  a  bird  in  without  feeding 
it  at  once.  In  this  way  he  trains  it  to  enter  the 
loft  quickly,  instead  of  idling  away  an  hour  or 
so  just  out  of  reach  when  it  may  be  carrying  an 
important  message. 

As  soon  as  the  trainer  feels  that  his  birds  have 
become  fairly  well  acquainted  with  their  sur- 
roundings, he  begins  to  train  them  to  fly  home 
from  points  not  far  distant.  A  few  of  the  soldiers 
on  duty  with  the  keeper  carry  half  of  the  flock 
in  large  baskets  to  an  open  space  about  a  quarter 
or  half  a  mile  from  the  loft,  and  in  the  direction 
of  the  battle-front.  They  then  release  one  or 
two  pairs  of  pigeons,  which  circle  about  until 
they  have  spied  the  loft  and  fly  to  it.  These 
birds,  hearing  the  keeper  rattle  his  feed-can,  go  in 
for  supper.  The  soldiers  out  in  the  open  space 
now  release  four  more  pigeons,  and  wait  until  all 
of  them  have  entered  before  sending  out  the  next 
group.  This  method  of  letting  the  birds  out  in 
small  parties  forces  each  group  to  develop  its  own 
sense  of  direction,  instead  of  blindly  following 
the  leadership  of  one  or  two  who  may  excel  the 
rest  in  that  ability. 

When  all  of  the  pigeons  have  returned  to  the 
loft,  the  men  go  back  and  bring  out  the  second 
half  of  the  flock,  which  they  give  the  same  train- 
ing. On  the  following  day  the  distance  is  in- 
creased to  a  mile,  and  so  on,  by  two-  to  five-mile 
jumps,  until  a  good  portion  of  the  flock  can  re- 
turn quickly  from  the  most  advanced  line  posts. 
They  are  then  ready  to  be  sent  up  to  the  front. 

Many  people  have  said  to  me,  "I  can  see  how 
you  train  a  pigeon  to  carry  a  message  from  the 
front  line  back  to  his  home  at  division  head- 
quarters, but  how  do  you  train  it  to  carry  a  mes- 
sage from  the  loft  to  the  front?" 

My  answer  is:  "We  can't.  It  is  a  one-way 
service  only;  from  the  front  to  the  rear," 
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For  military  purposes  it  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  have  a  team  of  pigeons  in  the  forward  positions 
ready  at  all  times  to  be  sent  back  with  dispatches. 
Each  infantry  regimental  and  battalion  head- 
quarters is  equipped  with  two  baskets,  a  metal 
grain-box,  gas-bags,  water-troughs  and  a  rat- 
proof  cage  of  wire  in  which  to  place  the  basket  at 
night.  One  of  the  baskets  is  known  as  a  rest- 
basket,  as  it  is  used  when  the  pigeons  are  not  be- 
ing carried  about  very  much.  It  is  large  enough 
to  allow  them  to  stretch  their  wings  and  walk 
around  a  little.  The  second  basket  is  known  as 
an  assault-  or  infantry-basket.  It  is  about  one 
half  the  size  of  the  rest-basket,  that  is  to  say, 
about  1 8  by  12  by  12  inches.  It  is  provided  with 
two  straps  by  which  an  infantryman  can  fasten  it 
to  his  back  at  the  shoulder-blades.  He  then  has 
his  hands  and  arms  free  to  use  his  rifle  and  other 
equipment.  The  pigeons  are  put  in  this  basket 
only  when  an  advance  is  to  be  made,  or  when  the 
men  are  about  to  "go  over  the  top."  The 
French  Army  has  a  third  basket,  knov/n  as  a  spy- 
basket,  just  large  enough  to  hold  one  pigeon.  It 
is  used  by  a  spy  going  into  the  enemy  lines  who 
may  want  to  send  back  a  message  before  he  him- 
self can  return;  or  he  may  release  the  bird  with 
all  the  information  he  has  gathered,  if  he  sees 
that  he  is  about  to  be  captured. 

All  of  this  equipment  is  in  charge  of  one  or  two 
pigeon-men,  whose  duties  are  varied  and  numer- 
ous. First  of  all,  they  look  out  for  the  health  of 
their  birds.  They  must  keep  fresh,  clean  water 
in  the  pigeon-troughs  day  and  night,  provide  a 
fresh  carpet  of  grass  or  sand  in  the  bottom  of  the 
basket  every  morning,  and  see  that  no  one  else 
gives  the  birds  anything  to  eat  or  handles  them. 
Upon  instant  notice,  the  pigeon-men  must  be 
ready  to  put  the  gas-bag  around  the  basket  con- 
taining the  birds.  If  the  neck  of  the  bag  is  tied 
tightly  enough,   the  pigeons  can  remain  inside 


about  eight  hours  without  suffering  very  much. 
One  of  the  men  in  my  pigeon  section  was  able  to 
put  on  his  own  gas-mask,  take  all  four  birds  out 
of  the  rest-basket,  put  them  into  an  infantry- 
basket,  put  the  latter  into  the  gas-bag,  and  tie 
up  the  neck  of  the  bag  in  one  minute  and  a  half! 
Another  important  duty  of  the  men  in  the  ad- 


THE  "INFANTRY-BASKET" 

vanced  posts  is  to  feed  the  birds  properly.  One 
of  the  strongest  factors  in  making  a  pigeon  fly 
home  and  enter  the  loft  quickly  is  hunger,  com- 
bined with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  always  fed 
immediately    upon    getting    home.     Like    most 
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birds,  he  flies  by  day  and  roosts  by  night.  For 
this  reason  it  is  impracticable  to  release  him  so 
late  in  the  afternoon  that  he  cannot  reach  the 
loft  before  sunset.  As 
pigeons  on  duty  in  the 
line  are  not  fed  during 
the  day,  they  are  always 
hungry  and  ready  to  fly 
home  at  once,  if  released. 
About  sundown  the  man 
in  charge  gives  them  just 
enough  food  to  keep  them 
strong  until  sundown  of 
the  next  day.  By  the 
following  morning  their 
crops  are  nearly  empty. 
But  they  have  nothing 
to  eat  and  are,  therefore, 
in  the  same  hungry  con- 
dition as  they  were  the 
day  before. 

Of  course,  it  is  just  as 
important  properly  to 
attach  the  tubes  con- 
taining the  messages  so 
that  they  will  reach  their 
destination  as  it  is  to 
feed  the  birds  correctly. 
These  messages,  some- 
times in  code,  sometimes  not,  are  written  on  thin 
paper,  like  that  often  used  in  Bibles.  The 
ordinary  message-sheet  is  about  3  by  5  inches  in 
size.  There  is  also  a  double-size  sheet  marked  in 
squares  corresponding  to  military  map  divisions. 
An  officer  in  the  field  can  place  one  of  these  large 
thin  sheets  on  a  map,  mark  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  lines  according  to  the  numbers  shown, 


up  small  enough  to  get  two  into  the  same  tube  at 
the  same  time. 
The  message-tubes  are  of  thin  aluminum  and 


MESSAGE  -  TUBES,    AC- 
TUAL SIZE  (TWO  PARTS) 


SHOWING  TUBE  OPEN  (IN  TWO  PARTS)  AND  CLOSED 

and  then  indicate  very  accurately  the  position  of 
his  own  and  enemy  forces.  The  officer  who  re- 
ceives the  message  at  division  headquarters  can 
put  it  on  a  copy  of  the  same  map  and  see  the 
exact  location  of  everything  shown.  These  mes- 
sage-sheets are  so  thin  that  a  man  can  roll  them 


A  TYPICAL  FRENCH  STATIONARY  LOFT 


weigh  very  little  indeed.  They  consist  01  two 
parts,  one  just  small  enough  to  fit  inside  the 
other,  like  .38-  and  .32-caliber  empty  revolver- 
cartridges.  The  outer  shell  has  two  aluminum 
bands  fastened  around  it,  with  ends  long  enough 
to  be  used  as  clamps  around  the  bird's  leg.  The 
message  is  placed  inside  the  inner  tube,  which,  in 
turn,  is  fitted  carefully  into  the  outer  tube.  It 
is  very  important  that  the  message-holder  be  at- 
tached to  the  pigeon's  leg  so  as  not  to  annoy  him. 
If  the  clamps  are  not  pressed  tightly  enough,  the 
tube  will  rattle  around  loosely.  In  this  case  the 
bird  is  liable  to  alight  on  a  handy  tree  to  pick  it 
ofif  with  his  bill.  If  the  clamps  are  pressed 
tightly  enough  to  stop  the  circulation  in  the 
pigeon's  leg,  he  will  suff'er  considerable  pain,  and 
almost  surely  stop  to  rid  himself  of  the  tube. 
Thus,  in  either  case  of  faulty  adjustment,  the 
message  would  never  reach  the  loft. 

The  pigeon-man's  duties  do  not  end  when  he 
has  fed  his  charges  at  sundown.  At  night,  one 
man  must  put  the  basket  into  the  rat-proof  wire 
cage  near  his  own  bunk.  He  must  also  be  ready, 
in  case  of  a  gas-alarm,  to  adjust  the  pigeon  gas- 
bag as  soon  as  he  has  put  on  his  own  gas-mask. 

Pigeons  are  used  only  in  emergencies,  when 
all  other  means  of  communication  fail.  Some- 
times weeks  may  go  by  during  which  telephone- 
lines  are  in  operation  and  runners  can  carry  mes- 
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sages.  It  is  bad  for  the  pigeons,  however,  to 
keep  them  away  from  the  loft  too  long.  Every 
second  or  third  day  a  fresh  set  of  birds  is  sent  out 
from  the  loft  to  relieve  those  on  duty.  The 
"non-com"  in  charge  of 
the  relief  takes  the  fresh 
birds  up  to  brigade  head- 
quarters in  a  side-car, 
motor-cycle,  or  automo- 
bile. From  this  point  he 
is  guided  to  the  infantry 
regimental  headquarters, 
where  he  meets  both  the 
man  at  the  regimental 
post  and  the  battalion- 
post  man,  who  has  come 
back  there  with  his  empty 
infantry-basket.  The  non- 
com  gives  each  of  these 
two  men  a  basket  contain- 
ing the  fresh  birds  for  his 
station,  a  sack  of  pigeon- 
food,  and  one  message- 
tube  for  each  bird.  The 
men  from  the  posts  each 
give  him  one  empty  bas- 
ket and  food-sack.  The 
men  then  return  to  their 
posts,  and    the   non-com 


the  old  one  with  "practice"  or  "test"  messages. 
Each  message  always  shows  the  time  its  carrier 
was  released,  so  that  the  trainer  at  the  loft  can 
tell  how  long  the  bird  took  to  make  the  flight. 


PREPARING  A  MESSAGE  IN  THE  TRENCHES 


to  the  other  regimental  posts  and  makes  his 
eries  there  in  the  same  way.     As  soon  as  the 
man  in  the  line  receives  his  fresh  team,  he  releases 


goes 
deliv 


RELEASING  THE  BIRDS 

As  a  rule,  the  various 
teams  of  pigeons  that 
have  been  released  in 
this  manner  arrive  at  the 
loft  hours  ahead  of  the 
non-com  making  the  re- 
lief, for  he  often  runs  into 
all  sorts  of  trouble  before 
he  finishes  his  job.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  the  rides  of 
these  non-coms  were  not 
merely  pleasant  auto- 
mobile trips.  The  enemy 
shelled  the  roads  more 
often  than  anything  else. 
It  was  a  rare  thing,  in- 
deed, for  the  relief  man 
to  make  a  trip  without 
at  least  one  narrow 
escape  from  shell-fire  or 
gas.  On  one  occasion 
the  writer  had  just  come 
into  a  small  town  with 
pigeons  when  an  incen- 
diary shell  hit  a  motor 
convoy  of  ammunition  standing  there  and  set  fire 
to  the  whole  train.  Of  course,  everybody  dove 
into  dugouts  or  whatever  shelter  was   nearest, 
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expecting  the  town  to  be  blown  off  the  map. 
After  the  worst  was  over,  it  was  necessary  to 
hurry  with  the  pigeons  past  the  burning  am- 
munition train  to  the  forward  posts.  On  the 
return  trip,  the  flames  were  still  so  hot  that  they 
nearly  scorched  the  writer  and  the  driver,  going 
at  sixtN'  miles  an  hour.  During  t'he  next  trip, 
he  was  sitting  in  a  light  auto-truck  near  a  dugout, 
when  a  shell  exploded  near  by  and  blew  off  half 
of  the  tail-board.  As  the  relief  had  been  com- 
pleted, all  present  voted  that  it  was  time  to  go 
home.  The  pigeon-men  of  a  division  to  our  right 
were  on  their  way  forward  with  a  fresh  set  of 
birds  for  their  comrades,  when  a  shell  struck  in 
the  midst  of  the  party  and  killed  three  of  the  men 
and  fi\e  of  the  birds.  Of  course,  every  trip  was 
not  so  tragic.  Many  times  the  chief  difficulty 
was  to  find  out  to  what  place  the  regimental  and 
battalion  headquarters  had  been  moved  since 
the  last  relief. 

As  the  army  advances  farther  and  farther  it 
becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  make  the  relief 
over  the  greater  distance.  For  this  reason  the 
army  maintains  two  styles  of  lofts:  stationary 
and  mobile.  The  former  is  usually  placed  in 
some  conspicuous  building,  and  serves  a  battle- 
line  that  moves  backward  and  forward  com- 
paratively little.  The  latter  is  built  into  a 
specially  constructed  wagon,  which  can  be  moved 
from  time  to  time  if  the  division  advances  or  re- 
treats. Before  the  arrival  of  any  great  number 
of  American  troops  in  France,  the  battle-lines 
were  usually  fairly  stationary.  But  Uncle  Sam's 
boys  changed  this.  It  soon  became  frequently 
necessary  to  transfer  a  flock  of  pigeons  from  a 
stationary  loft  to  one  of  the  mobile  type. 

Every  time  the  location  of  a  loft  is  changed,  it 
takes  from  three  weeks  to  a  month  to  accustom 
the  pigeons  to  their  new  home.  After  a  week  or 
ten  days  in  the  new  location,  the  birds  have  had 
ample  time  to  look  out  at  the  landscape  and  for- 
get the  old  place  to  a  certain  extent.  Never- 
theless, on  the  first  day  of  outside  exercise,  a  few, 
whose  memory  and  "homing"  instinct  are 
strongest,  will  fly  back  to  the  old  loft.  For  that 
reason,  one  man  goes  back  there  the  day  before 
the  pigeons  are  to  be  released.  He  usually  has  a 
motor-cycle  with  side-car,  or  a  light  automobile 
truck,  in  which  he  carries  several  baskets  and  a 
very  strange-looking  costume. 

On  the  following  morning  the  keeper  releases 
about  one  quarter  of  his  flock  just  before  feeding- 
time.  The  moment  any  of  them  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  "break  away,"  he  calls  back  as  many  as 
he  can  by  rattling  his  grain-tin.  He  then  drives 
out  the  second  group  and  treats  them  in  the  same 
way.  If  a  great  number  show  signs  of  flying 
away,  he  feeds  all  of  those  inside,  so  that  the  ones 


outside  may  see  them  eating.  This  strategy 
generally  entices  the  others  back.  Those  who 
do  break  away  completely  and  go  back  to  the  old 
loft,  find  the  man  with  the  queer  costume  await- 
ing them.  He  rushes  around,  screaming  and 
gesticulating  wildly.  He  thrashes  around  with  a 
club  and  destroys  some  of  the  nests  and  roosts. 
Then  he  seizes  some  of  the  pigeons  and  shakes 
them;  not  too  roughly,  but  enough  to  scare  them, 
after  which  he  puts  them  in  baskets.  By  this 
time  the  poor  birds  feel  that  the  place  is  any- 
thing but  homelike.  The  man  gives  them  water, 
so  that  they  will  not  suffer  from  thirst,  but  does 
not  feed  them.  He  continues  his  fantastic  antics 
for  another  day  or  two,  and  finally  takes  them 
back  to  the  new  loft  where  their  regular  keeper 
feeds  and  pets  them.  After  one  or  two  experi- 
ences like  this,  the  pigeons  decide  that  they  like 
the  new  place  very  much  better  than  they  do  the 
old  one,  and  are  quite  ready  to  make  themselves 
at  home  among  the  pleasanter  surroundings. 
The  keeper  now  commences  to  train  the  entire 
flock  for  service  in  the  line,  as  previously  described. 

As  the  army  advanced  still  farther  beyond  the 
battle-line  of  1914  to  1917,  almost  all  of  the 
pigeon  service  was  maintained  with  mobile  lofts. 
When  one  of  these  was  moved  to  a  new  location, 
the  training  of  the  birds  was  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  case  of  changing  from  a  fixed 
loft  to  a  mobile  loft.  The  main  difference  was 
that  the  pigeons  who  broke  away  to  go  back  to 
the  old  location  found  no  loft  there.  Instead, 
they  would  be  trapped  and  put  into  baskets  as 
before. 

The  three  weeks  of  retraining  on  the  new  site 
made  it  necessary  for  the  army  to  allot  two  or 
three  lofts  to  one  division  in  order  to  keep  it  sup- 
plied with  birds  at  all  times.  While  loft  "A" 
was  in  service,  loft  "B"  would  move  as  tar  for- 
ward as  possible  without  bringing  the  pigeons  too 
close  to  the  disturbing  noise  of  cannon  or  shell- 
fire  from  the  enemy.  During  the  ensuing  three 
weeks,  its  flock  would  be  trained  for  the  new  loca- 
tion. By  the  end  of  this  period,  loft  A  would 
have  been  left  well  in  the  rear,  and  loft  B  would 
take  over  active  service.  On  the  day  of  the  first 
relief  from  loft  B,  loft  A  would  get  back  all  of  its 
teams  in  the  line.  After  a  few  days'  rest,  this 
unit  would  "leap-frog"  well  ahead  of  loft  B,  and 
start  retraining.  In  this  fashion,  two,  or  at  the 
most,  three  lofts  could  keep  one  flock  of  settled 
pigeons  ready  for  service  reasonably  near  to 
division  headquarters  at  all  times. 

This  shows  that  the  spectacular,  thrilling  work 
of  the  pigeons  which  saved  the  "Lost  Battalion," 
was  not  merely  the  heroic  action  of  a  few  gifted 
pigeons.  It  was  the  logical  outcome  of  months 
of  careful  training  of  both  men  and  birds. 
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THE  GREAT  DOME  THAT  BRUNELLESCHI  BUILT  FOR  THE  FAMOUS  DUOMO,  OR  CATHEDRAL,  OF  FLORENCE 


TWO   FLORENTINE   FRIENDS 

By  S.  M.  COLLMANN 


The  people  of  the  city  of  Florence  were  once 
building  a  church.  It  was  to  be  such  a  fine  one 
that  they  kept  on  building  and  building,  and  even 
after  a  hundred  years  had  passed  they  had  not 
yet  brought  it  to  completion.  What  was  more, 
they  did  not  know  how  to  finish  it.  The  first 
builder  had  died  long  ago,  and  the  different  archi- 
tects who  followed  had  made  changes  here  and 
there,  and  now  it  was  grown  so  large  that  no  one 
knew  how  to  cover  it  with  the  dome  which  was 
necessary-  to  make  it  perfect.  Ever>'  once  in  a 
while  all  the  architects  in  the  city  got  together  to 
talk  it  o\er,  but  the\"  always  ended  by  saying  it 
could  not  be  done. 

Now  in  the  same  city  there  lived  two  young 
goldsmiths  who  were  fast  friends.  Brunelleschi 
was  the  name  of  the  one,  while  the  other  was 
called  Donatello.  Brunelleschi.  however,  did 
not  like  goldsmith's  work  and  was  forever  scolding 
about  it. 

"It  is  not  enduring,  like  work  in  bronze  and 
stone,  for  there  always  comes  a  time  when  it  has 


to  be  melted  down  to  be  made  into  money,"  he 
said  to  Donatello  as  they  worked  together. 
"Then,  besides,  it  's  too  small.  Now  just  look  at 
this,"  he  went  on,  holding  up  the  cover  to  a  gob- 
let, which  was  fashioned  like  a  miniature  dome. 

"Beautiful!"  exclaimed  Donatello,  admiringly. 

"Yes.  but  suppose  I  could  make  it  large  enough 
to  span  our  dear  Duomo,  what  a  different  thing 
that  would  be." 

"But  that  is  impossible!"  cried  Donatello. 
"You  know  how  often  it  has  been  tried;  the  space 
is  too  great." 

"I  know  it,"  sighed  Brunelleschi.  "Still,  it 
would  be  a  task  worthy  of  an  artist."  and  he  fell 
to  work  again. 

Not  long  alter  this,  something  happened  which 
made  Brunelleschi  forget  the  dome,  for  a  little 
while,  at  least.  The  people  of  Florence  wanted  a 
pair  of  bronze  doors  for  a  pretty  little  church 
which  stood  close  beside  the  great  unfinished  one. 
In  order  to  see  who  among  the  artists  would  be 
most  worthy  of  the  task,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a 
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prize  contest,  and  the  winner  was  to  make  the 
doors.  A  subject  was,  therefore,  chosen,  and  all 
the  artists  who  wanted  to  were  called  upon  to 
tell  the  story  of  Abraham's  sacrifice  in  a  bronze 
relief.  Six  artists  decided  to  try,  and  one  of  them 
was  Brunelleschi.  He  gave  up  his  goldsmith's 
work  and  worked  day  and  night  on  the  design  for 
his  relief. 

Meanwhile,  Donatello  too  was  busy.  At  last, 
one  day,  he  suddenly  burst  in  upon  Brunelleschi 
and  with  an  air  of  great  mystery  said:  "Come 
with  me;  I  have  something  to  show  you.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  goldsmith  all  my  days,  either. 
I  mean  to  be  a  sculptor."  Of  course  Brunelleschi 
wanted  to  see  what  his  friend  had  been  doing,  and 
he  went  gladly  with  him  to  his  room.  There 
stood  the  work,  a  great  crucifix  carved  out  of 
wood.  "Tell  me  what  you  think  of  it,"  begged 
Donatello,  who  was  very  proud  of  it. 

Brunelleschi  studied  it  in  silence  for  a  while; 
then  he  said:     "I  don't  like  it  at  all.     The  figure 


DONATELLO'S  STATUE  OF  ST.  GEORGE 

looks  like  a  peasant;. he  should  be  more  noble 
looking." 

Donatello  usually  took  criticism  very  kindly, 
but  he  had  set  great  store  by  this  work  and  now 
he  felt  hurt.  "It  is  very  easy  to  talk,"  he  re- 
torted hotly,  "but  it  is  a  different  thing  when  it 
comes  to  doing!  Take  a  piece  of  wood  and  try 
it  yourself." 


Brunelleschi  pretended  not  to  hear  this  remark, 
and  soon  after  went  home.  Some  weeks  later, 
however,  he  sought  out  Donatello  and  said  to 
him,  "We  have  not  had  a  good  talk  for  a  long 
time;  come  and  spend  the  day  with  me."  Don- 
atello was  willing  and  they  set  out  together.  On 
their  way  they  stopped  in  the  market  and  bought 
some  eggs  and  cheese  and  nice  fresh  butter  for 
their  dinner,  for  the  great  artists  of  old  lived  very 
simply. 

"Now,  Donatello,"  said  Brunelleschi,  "you 
take  these  things  and  go  on  ahead.  '  I  '11  come 
right  after  you  as  soon  as  I  have  been  to  the 
baker's." 

Donatello  did  his  comrade's  bidding  and  went 
on  to  the  workshop.  And  there  he  had  Brunel- 
leschi's  answer.  For  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  so  placed  that  his  eyes  must  fall  upon  it  the 
very  first  thing,  stood  a  beautiful  crucifix  carved 
out  of  wood.  At  the  sight,  Donatello  stood 
rooted  to  the  spot,  and,  all  unheeding,  let  fall 
to  the  floor,  cheese,  butter,  eggs,  and  all. 

"Ho,  Donatello!"  cried  Brunelleschi,  who  had 
come  in  behind  him;  "what  have  you  done  to  our 
dinner?     It  is  all  spoiled!" 

"Dinner!"  exclaimed  Donatello;  "ah,  Brunel- 
leschi, I  have  had  dinner  enough  for  to-day! 
But,"  he  added  generously,  "you  are  right;  I  can 
carve  only  peasants,  while  to  you  it  is  given  to 
portray  a  Christ."  He  might  have  said,  "Well, 
yours  ought  to  be  better,  for  I  am  only  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  while  you  are  a  grown-up  young  man, 
nine  years  older."  Instead,  the  artist  in  him  saw 
only  where  he  had  failed. 

But  now  the  time  had  come  for  the  prize 
bronzes  to  be  sent  in.  When  the  judges  came  to 
pass  upon  them,  they  found  two  of  them  very 
much  better  than  the  others.  One  of  the  two 
was  Brunelleschi's.  It  was  very  fine  indeed,  but 
the  other  was  still  better.  Therefore  Ghiberti, 
for  that  was  the  name  of  the  other  sculptor,  got 
the  prize  and  made  the  doors. 

Brunelleschi  had  to  admit  that  Ghiberti  had 
outdone  him,  but  he  felt  most  unhappy  about 
it.  When  Donatello  tried  to  console  him  he 
exclaimed:  "Don't  tell  me  how  good  it  is;  you 
can't  make  it  anything  but  next  best,  and  yet  it 
was  my  best!  And  if  I  cannot  be  the  first  sculp- 
tor, I  am  not  going  to  be  a  sculptor  at  all."  Then 
he  thought  again  of  his  dome.  "It  must  be 
done;  it  can  be  done;  and  I  am  going  to  do  it!" 
was  his  final  decision.  At  last  one  day  he  said: 
"Donatello,  I  am  going  to  Rome.  There  is  an 
ancient  dome  in  that  city;  perhaps  it  may  help 
me  span  our  Duomo." 

"Then  I  am  going  too!"  exclaimed  Donatello. 
"They  have  been  finding  some  buried  statues 
there  that  are  said  to  be  more  beautiful  than  any- 
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thing  we  have  ever  seen.  Perhaps  they  may 
teach  nie  something,  too:  for  I  still  mean  to  be 
a  sculptor,  in  spite  of  my  crucifix." 

Brunelleschi  had  a  small  farm,  and  he  sold  it 
that  he  might  have  money  to    live  on.     So  it 


lost  their  heads,  or  legs,  or  arms,  every  fragment 
was  more  lovely  than  anything  people  then  living 
could  make.  So,  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week,  Donatello  studied  and  sketched  the  statues 
and  friezes,  and  torsi,  as  the  broken  ones  were 


came  to  pass  that  one  fine  day  the  two  friends      called,  and  he  learned  so  much  from  them  that 
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took  a  last  look  at  their  beloved  Florence  and  the 
unfinished  Duomo  and  set  out  on  their  venture. 
At  last  they  came  to  Rome.  What  a  wonderful 
city  they  found  it  I  Larger  than  Florence  and 
much  older  and  full  of  the  most  marvelous  old 
buildings.  Some  of  these  had  been  put  up  so 
long  ago  that  time  had  crumbled  them  away, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  few  arches  or  columns  of 
what  had  once  been  a  beautiful  palace  or  temple 
or  tower.  Other  old  buildings  had  been  buried 
altogether  and  had  been  forgotten  for  ages. 
Then  one  day,  workmen,  digging  to  lay  some 
foundations,  came  upon  some  buried  ruins  filled 
with  wonderful  marble  figures. 

These  were  the  statues  which  Donatello  had 
come  to  see.  No,  he  had  never  dreamed  of  any- 
thing like  them  before;  and  he  could  learn  much 
from  them,  for  although  many  of  the  figures  had 


he  came  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of  all 
time. 

Meanwhile,  Brunelleschi  too  had  found  what 
he  needed.  Day  by  day  he  climbed  about  among 
ruins  and  measured  and  studied  and  examined 
columns  and  stones  and  mortar.  Again,  for 
hours  at  a  time,  he  sat  and  dreamed  under  the 
ancient  Roman  dome  and  tried  to  fathom  how  its 
secrets  might  be  applied  to  the  greater  dome 
which  was  slowly,  but  surely,  taking  shape  in  his 
mind.  After  a  time  the  money  from  the  farm 
was  all  used  up.  Then  the  two  friends  had  to 
stop  their  studies  every  once  in  a  while  and  go 
back  to  goldsmith's  work  until  they  had  enough 
to  pay  for  food  and  shelter. 

At  last,  Brunelleschi  had  solved  the  problem. 
His  dome  had  taken  form  not  only  in  his  head, 
but  was  all  carefully  planned  and  measured  out 
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on  paper.  Now  back  to  Florence  to  see  it  grow 
in  stone!  Donatello  rejoiced  with  his  friend, 
and  he,  too,  felt  that  he  was  ready  to  return.  So 
back  home  they  went. 

Almost  the  first  thing  that  happened  after 
Brunelleschi  reached  Florence  was  one  ot  the 
well-known  meetings  to  talk  over  the  dome. 
All  the  architects  and  some  of  the  chief  citizens 
were  there  as  usual,  and  all  sorts  of  plans  were 
suggested.  Brunelleschi  said  he  knew  how  to  do 
it  now,  and  every  one  cried  out  to  see  his  plans. 
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But  he,  fearing  some  treachery,  refused  to  dis- 
close his  precious  secret.  "You  will  see  it  when 
I  put  it  up.  As  no  one  here  can  suggest  a  way, 
and  I  can,  and  as  I  am  willing  to  stake  my  name 
and  fame  upon  its  success,  I  see  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  go  on."  Ot  course,  they  all  ex- 
claimed at  this.  But  Brunelleschi  broke  in  upon 
them  with  the  question:  "Can  any  one  of  you 
set  an  egg  on  end?" 

"Set  an  egg  on  end,  what  has  that  to  do  with 
the  matter?" 

"I  mean  what  I  say.     Can  any  one  do  it?" 

They  had  never  tried,  but  felt  sure  that  it  must 
be  easy.  An  egg  was  sent  for  and  each  in  turn 
tried  and — failed. 

"Give  it  to  me!"  at  last  cried  Brunelleschi; 
and  taking  it  up,  he  struck  it  firmly  on  the  table. 

"Oh,"  cried  the  others;  "we  could  all  have 
done  it  that  way,  too!" 

"Yes,  it  's  easy  when  you  know  how;  but  it  's 


impossible  when  you  don't,"  replied  Brunelles- 
chi. "It  's  the  same  with  my  dome — if  I  show 
you  my  plans,  you  '11  say  it  is  easy  too." 

In  the  end  Brunelleschi  had  his  own  way  and 
was  appointed  to  set  up  his  dome.  But  the  task 
was  thought  great  enough  for  two  architects,  and 
Ghiberti  was  appointed  with  him.  This  was 
too  much  for  Brunelleschi.  CJhiberti  had  fame 
enough  in  his  bronze  doors;  why  should  he  share 
in  the  glory  ot  the  dome,  which  was  Brunelles- 
chi's  alone?  No,  this  would  never  do.  So  one 
day,  after  the  work  had  been  going  on  very 
nicely  for  some  time,  Brunelleschi  suddenly 
declared  himself  ill.  He  went  home,  locked  up  his 
plans,  went  to  bed,  and  had  all  his  household 
stirring  about  wrapping  him  in  blankets  and 
placing  cold  cloths  on  his  head.  When  the  work- 
men went  to  Ghiberti  for  orders  he  could  give 
them  none,  for  he  knew  nothing  about  the  dome. 
When  they  went  to  Brunelleschi's  house,  he  said 
he  was  too  ill  to  tell  them  what  to  do,  and  sent 
them  back  to  Ghiberti,  who,  of  course,  was  un- 
able to  direct  them.  So  the  work  stopped  alto- 
gether, and  Ghiberti  had  to  acknowledge  that  he 
could  not  get  along  without  Brunelleschi. 

"Aha,"  said  the  latter  when  this  was  told  him, 
"but  I  can  easily  get  along  without  him!" 

Then  Brunelleschi  was  told  that  if  he  would 
only  get  well,  he  should  build  the  dome  all  by 
himself.  This  was,  of  course,  just  what  he  wanted, 
and  he  immediately  threw  otT  his  blankets  and 
bandages  and  went  to  work.  What  a  wonderful 
worker  he  was,  too!  Nothing  was  too  small  or 
mean  to  require  his  attention.  He  examined 
the  clay  for  the  bricks  and  the  bricks  themselves. 
He  tested  every  stone,  every  bit  of  mortar,  every 
iron  girder,  and  under  his  guidance  the  wonderful 
dome  grew  till  it  hung  like  a  great  airy  bubble  on 
its  eight  stone  chains.  So  beautiful  it  was  and  so 
great,  that  Brunelleschi's  dome  almost  made 
people  forget  the  other  part  of  the  lovely  Duomo. 
This  was  many  hundred  years  ago,  and  still  it 
hangs  over  the  Duomo,  and  no  one  can  visit 
Florence  without  seeing  Brunelleschi's  world- 
famous  dome. 

The  dome  was  not  Brunelleschi's  only  work. 
He  helped  beautify  his  native  city  with  many 
palaces,  churches,  and  other  buildings.  Dona- 
tello, too,  worked  on  the  Duomo.  He  helped 
Brunelleschi  on  the  dome,  but  his  real  work  was 
on  the  inside.  Here,  for  the  front  of  the  singing- 
gallery,  he  made  a  lovely  marble  relief  of  a  joyous 
band  of  dancing  cherubs.  The  ancient  statues 
had  taught  him  much,  and  he  learned  much  more 
from  the  life  around  him.  He  had  also  thought 
out  some  little  secret  about  drapery,  which  gave 
his  figures  a  lifelike  look.  Therefore  his  cherubs 
on  the  singing-gallery  caper  as  gladly  as  did  the 
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merry  little  Florentine  lads  whom  he  watched  at 
their  games  and  rounds  of  summer  evenings.  One 
can  almost  feel  the  flutter  of  their  garments  and 
hear  the  sound  of  their  singing  and  the  rustle  of 
their  wings  and  the  beat  of  little  feet. 

Donatello  was  now  become  not  only  a  sculptor, 
but  also  a  ver}-  great  one.  Those  were  busy  days 
in  his  workshop.  First  he  made  little  wax 
models  of  his  statues,  and  then  with  mallet  and 
chisel  struck  them  boldly  out  of  the  block  of 
marble  till  the  chips  flew  about  in  all  directions. 
He  had  many  pupils,  some  of  whom  helped  him 
with  his  work  and  later  became  famous  too.  All 
the  great  men  of  Florence  and  even  of  other  cities 
wanted  some  of  Donatello's  work,  and  he  was 
praised  and  petted  by  every  one.  But  he  was 
the  same  old  Donatello  still,  kind  and  unspoiled, 
and  his  greatest  joy  was  to  see  his  beloved 
Florence  grow  more  beautiful  from  day  to  day. 
The  money  he  got  for  his  work  he  placed  in  a 
basket,  which  he  hung  up  in  his  workshop.  When 
he  needed  any,  he  put  in  his  hand  and  took  out 
as  much  as  was  necessary.  All  his  household 
and  assistants  were  told  to  help  themselves  to 
what  they  needed,  and  no  one  had  to  give  an 
account  of  what  he  took.  Of  course,  he  did  not 
grow  rich  with  this  sort  of  management,  and  his 
friends  often  scolded  him.  But  he  only  laughed 
and  went  on  as  before.  He  worked  hard  all  day, 
and  sometimes  would  be  so  carried  away  with 
enthusiasm  that  he  would  imagine  the  stone  alive 
and  would  cry  out,  "Speak!  speak!" 

And,  indeed,  his  statues  almost  seem  to  live. 
One  would  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  old  general 
Gattamelata,  who  sits  so  proudly  on  his  fine 
bronze  horse,  give  his  steed  the  spurs  and  leap 
with   him   right  down   from   the   pedestal   upon 


which  he  has  been  sitting  for  so  many  hundred 
years.  Then  there  is  his  St.  George.  The  brave 
young  knight  stands  leaning  on  his  shield.  He 
looks  for  all  the  world  as  though  he  meant  to 
step  down  from  his  niche,  and  ride  away  to  slay 
another  dragon.  These  and  many  more  statues 
certainly  did  help  to  beautify  Florence,  and 
Donatello  could  feel  himself  her  worthy  son. 

Among  Donatello's  friends  was  a  rich  and 
powerful  prince.  He  and  all  of  his  family  loved 
art  and  artists,  and  their  great  palaces  were 
filled  with  their  work.  Donatello,  of  course, 
transformed  many  a  marble  block  for  him,  and 
he  who  so  dearly  loved  to  portray  children  did 
not  neglect  the  young  princelings  of  the  house 
of  Medici,  as  many  a  bust  of  them  has  come 
down  to  us.  Life  in  the  Medici  palace  was  very 
gay,  and  Donatello  greatly  enjoyed  meeting  the 
other  artists  and  the  learned  and  great  of  many 
lands  who  were  used  to  gather  there  But  his 
dress  seemed  too  simple  for  such  a  great  artist  and 
for  the  brilliant  gatherings;  so  the  prince  sent 
him  a  beautiful  rose-colored  velvet  suit,  with 
mantle  to  match,  as  a  present.  Donatello  wore 
it  once  or  twice,  but  he  did  not  feel  comfortable 
in  such  finery.  So  he  sent  it  back,  saying  that  it 
was  too  dainty  for  him.  The  prince  laughed  and 
bade  him  wear  his  russet  brown  if  it  made  him 
happier.  A  velvet  gown  would  not  make  a  man 
a  Donatello,  he  said,  and  it  had  only  been  offered 
to  give  him  pleasure. 

The  years  went  on  and  both  Brunelleschi  and 
Donatello  grew  old,  and  the  time  came  when 
they  laid  down  their  tools  and  passed  away,  leav- 
ing behind  what  they  had  done  to  speak  for  them. 
And  so  well  had  they  wrought  that,  while  Flor- 
ence stands,  their  names  shall  never  be  forgotten. 
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BOY  SCOUTS  IN  THE  NORTH;  OR,  THE  BLUE  PEARL 

By  SAMUEL  SCOVILLE,  JR. 

Author  of  "Boy  Scouts  in  the  Wilderness" 
SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  TWO  INSTALMENTS 

Jim  Donegan,  the  lumber-king,  has  a  wonderful  collection  of  gems.  His  specialty  is  pearls.  He  tells  the  Scouts 
that  a  blue  pearl  the  size  of  a  certain  pink  pearl  which  he  owns  would  be  worth  ^50,000  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  pay  that  sum  for  such  a  pearl,  but  that  no  such  pearl  has  ever  existed.  Joe  Couteau,  the  Indian  boy,  contradicts 
this  and  tells  him  of  the  strange  island  he  once,  when  a  little  boy,  visited  with  his  uncle,  the  shuman,  or  medicine- 
man, of  his  tribe.  There  his  uncle  found  a  great  blue  pearl  in  a  strange  stream  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the 
hunting-ground  of  one  of  the  great  brown  bears,  the  largest  carnivorous  animal  ever  known.  Joe  is  sure  that  he  can 
find  his  way  back  to  his  tribe  and  can  go  again  to  the  island.  The  lumber-king  agrees,  if  Joe  and  his  friend  Will 
Bright  will  make  the  trip,  to  finance  it.  Old  Jud  Adams,  who  has  trapped  all  through  that  region,  hears  of  the 
plan  and  insists  on  going  along.  Another  boy  is  needed  to  make  up  the  party,  and  Will  and  Joe  agree  to  choose 
the  one  who  shows  most  sand  and  sense  in  the  great  Interscholastic  Games  in  which  Cornwall  is  to  compete.  The 
day  of  the  games  comes,  and  after  a  number  of  extraordinary  happenings,  Cornwall  wins  the  pole-vault,  the  five- 
mile  run,  and  the  hundred-yard  dash,  and  scores  in  other  events.  Everything  turns  on  the  mile-run.  Freddie 
Perkins,  of  the  Wolf  Patrol,  finally  wins  this  after  such  a  heart-breaking  finish  that  he  is  unanimously  elected  to  the 
vacant  place  among  the  Argonauts,  as  the  four  christen  themselves. 
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At  last  dawned  the  day  when  the  Argonauts 
sailed  away  toward  the  sunset,  like  the  crew  that 
Jason  captained  when  the  world  was  young. 
Instead  of  the  Argo,  Cornwall's  Argonauts  voy- 
aged in  the  super-parlor-Pullman-observation- 
private  car  Esmeralda,  which  belonged  to  Mr. 
Donegan,  and  which,  through  him,  had  been 
attached  to  the  great  Transcontinental  Express 
By  reason,  too,  of  Mr.  Donegan,  that  celebrated 
train  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  would  stop 
at  Cornwall.  Theretofore  it  had  never  even 
hesitated  when  it  passed  through. 

Everybody  came  to  see  them  ofif.  Strangely 
enough,  too,  every  one  from  Chief  Selectman 
Jimmy  Wadsworth  down  to  Jed  Bunker,  who 
tramped  the  town  making  baskets,  knew  that 
they  were  going  pearling  and  when  and  where 
and  how.  Myron  Prindle  had  inside  information 
that  they  were  bound  for  "the  Spanish  Main." 
He  was  not  sure  just  where  said  Main  might  be, 
but  presumed  that  it  was  somewhere  in  Spain. 
Anyway,  he  knew  that  it  was  full  of  pearls  and 
pirates  and  that  Mr.  Donegan  had  chartered  a 
schooner  which  Jud  Adams  was  to  captain.  The 
fact  that  Jud  did  n't  know  a  schooner  from  a 
gondola  made  no  difference.  Myron  knew. 
Uncle  Riley  Rexford  was  just  as  positive  that 
they  were  going  after  fresh-water  pearls  along  the 
banks  of  the  Yukon.  He  also  had  inside  informa- 
tion. Hattie  Piatt,  the  village  dressmaker,  was 
absolutely  certain  that  they  were  bound  for  the 
South  Seas.  She  had  been  told  so  by  some 'one 
who  knew  all  about  it.  She  wished  she  could 
tell  who  it  was,  but  she  had  promised  she  would 
not.    Jessalie  Jones,  who  wrote  poetry,  and  had 


it  printed  under  the  initials  "J.  J."  in  the  ''Litch- 
field County  Gazette,"  had  it  on  good  authority 
that  the  whole  trip  had  something  to  do  with  a 
romance  of  Jud  Adams'  3'outh.  She  refused  to 
give  her  authority.  In  one  thing  all  the  stories 
agreed.  That  was — Pearls!  Miss  Jane  Bronson, 
who  had  taught  drawing  and  English  literature 
at  the  Cornwall  High  School  from  a  time  beyond 
which  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not,  brought 
in  Volume  15  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica — 
P-Q — of  the  vintage  of  i860.  She  whispered  that 
it  contained  a  masterly  monograph  on  pearls 
which  she  hoped  the  boys  would  find  time  to 
read  on  their  trip.  Guinea  Potter's  mother 
brought  a  bottle  of  boneset  tea  which  she  had 
brewed  herself  and  which  could  be  used  either 
inside  or  outside  and  was  warranted  to  cure 
everything.  It  was  a  favorite  Cornwall  remedy 
and  always  very  effective,  probably  because  it 
had  such  an  appalling  taste  that  any  one  who 
swallowed  a  dose  of  it  would  forget  everything 
else.  Old  Hen  Root  who  lived  over  in  the  Hol- 
low, and  who  had  come  to  Cornwall  from  Sauga- 
tuck  on  Long  Island  Sound,  brought  a  clam-hoe 
down  to  the  station,  which  he  insisted  upon 
presenting  to  Will. 

"It  may  come  in  handy,"  he  remarked^  con- 
fidentially, "in  case  you  want  to  get  a  mess  of 
oysters." 

The  Cornwall  Horse  Guards  were  there,  ready 
for  the  worst,  and  would  have  been  very  impres- 
sive if  Silas  Ford's  horse  had  not  balked  right  on 
the  railroad  tracks.  As  it  was  nearly  train-time, 
the  rest  of  the  guard  tried  to  haul  him  off  by  main 
force.  The  Cornwall  band  chose  that  particular 
moment  to  break  loose.  They  tooted  and  banged 
and  shrilled  and  squealed,  until  it  sounded  as  if  a 
boiler  factory  had  blown  up.     At  the  very  first 
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explosion,  Silas  Ford's  horse,  which  had  been 
bracing  his  feet  and  holding  back  with  at  least 
ten  horse-power,  whisked  his  tail,  cleared  the 
tracks,  and  was  off  down  the  road  like  a  cyclone. 
As  most  of  the  other  horses  of  the  guards  were 
hitched  to  him,  the  whole  squadron  disappeared 
around  the  corner  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  a  con- 
fusion of  "Whoas!"  At  that  moment  a  distant 
whistle  was  heard,  and  with  a  rushing  roar,  the 
rumble  of  mighty  wheels  and  the  hissing  of 
sorely  tried  air-brakes,  the  majestic  Trans- 
continental Express  whirled  around  the  curve 
and  came  to  a  full  stop.  Then  it  was  that  Fred's 
mother,  who  was  a  widow,  broke  down.  As  she 
kissed  her  boy  good-by  she  was  suddenly  con- 
vinced that  neither  pearls  nor  prospects  were 
worth  the  unknown  risks  of  this  far  journey. 

"Don't  go,  honey.  Stav  home  with  me,"  she 
whispered.     "I  may  never  see  you  again." 

It  was  a  critical  moment.  Fred  winked  very 
hard  and  wondered  whether,  after  all,  the  trip 
was  worth  while.  It  was  Barbara  Deering  who 
made  a  diversion.  Barbara  had  a  bewitching 
smile  and  a  voice  that  always  made  Fred  think 
of  the  gurgling  of  a  certain  trout-brook  as  it  sang 
its  way  down  one  of  the  Cornwall  hills.  More- 
over, one  could  never  be  certain  as  to  what 
Barbara  was  going  to  do  next.  To-day  she  stood 
in  a  group  of  girls  with  her  hands  behind  her  as 
the  good-bys  were  being  said,  and,  at  this  critical 
moment,  stepped  fonvard  with  a  great  bunch  of 
those  rare  rose-red  orchids,  the  moccasin-flower, 
which  she  must  have  gathered  before  breakfast. 
She  handed  these  to  Fred  and  whispered  so  low 
that  only  he  could  hear,  "Good-by;  I  'm  very 
proud  of  you!"  After  that  any  backing  out  was 
impossible.  Will's  father  shook  hands  with  him 
with  that  indifference  which  fathers  and  sons 
show  in  public.  Joe  Couteau's  uncle  was  there 
with  a  package  of  the  whitest,  sweetest  maple 
sugar  in  the  world,  which  only  the  old  charcoal- 
burner  knew  how  to  make  in  his  little  sugar- 
bush  in  the  early  spring. 

"You  big  fool  to  go,"  he  murmured  affection- 
ately, pressing  the  package  into  Joe's  hands. 
"Hurr\'  up  and  come  back." 

Then  Mr.  Sanford  and  old  Mike  and  Buck 
Masters,  the  village  constable  who  had  helped 
rescue  Will  and  Joe  from  the  burning  cabin,  and 
Uncle  Riley  Rexford,  and  Nathan  Hart,  the  let- 
ter-carrier, with  a  mail-bag  in  his  hand,  and 
\'irgil  Jones,  the  postmaster,  and  half  a  score  of 
others  pressed  forward  to  shake  the  boys  hands 
and  wish  them  luck.  Only  old  Jud  Adams  stood 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  crowd 

"Ain't  there.no  one  who  's  goin'  to  give  me 
flowers  or  sugar  nor  nothin'?"  he  complained. 

"Sure  there  be!"  shouted  old  Jim   Donegan, 


who  had  arrived  late,  as  usual,  pushing  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  red-hot  with  haste  and  ex- 
citement. "Even  if  none  of  these  good-lookin' 
girls  will  give  you  anything,  I  will.  You  're  all 
the  time  complainin'  that  you  can't  find  any 
smokin'  tobacco  in  Cornwall  that  's  got  any 
taste  to  it.  I  've  sent  down  South  and  here  's 
a  package  of  black  perique  that  will  just  about 
take  the  top  of  your  old  gray  head  off,"  and  Big 
Jim  shook  the  old  trapper's  hand  affectionately 
and  slapped  the  boys  on  their  backs. 

"Good-by,  fellows,"  he  shouted  as  if  he  were 
hailing  a  ship  at  sea.  "Good  luck!  I  wish  /  were 
goin'  with  you  instead  of  this  good-for-nothin' 
old  cripple  of  a  Jud  Adams." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  such  talk,  Jim  Done- 
gan?" yelled  Jud,  clutching  his  perique  in  one 
hand  and  much  incensed  at  this  public  reference 
to  his  age.  "Thank  ye  for  the  tobacco,  but  when 
you  come  to  talk  about  me  bein'  old,  I  want  you 
to  understand — "  but  just  then  the  whistle 
shrilled  impatiently,  the  majestic  conductor,  who 
had  been  regarding  Cornwall  tolerantly,  swept 
back  the  crowd,  the  porter  pushed  the  boys, 
clam-hoe,  encyclopaedia,  boneset-tea,  and  all  into 
the  car,  and  with  another  bang  from  the  band  the 
Argonauts  of  Cornwall  were  off.  With  a  shriek 
of  the  whistle  which  echoed  through  the  hills,  the 
train  whirled  away  toward  the  enchantments, 
the  adventures,  and  the  waiting  lands  which, 
since  Time  began,  have  always  beckoned  to 
Argonauts  from  beyond  the  sunset. 

Then  came  long  and  varied  days  of  sight-seeing 
from  the  observation  platform.  At  first,  Jud 
insisted  that  they  ought  to  have  shaken  hands 
with  the  waiter  when  they  went  into  the  dining- 
car,  and  declared  that  the  conductor  ought  to 
have  a  military  salute  as  a  tribute  to  his  "blue- 
and-brass  uniform."  The  library,  the  baths, 
the  brass  bedsteads,  the  great  leather-lined 
lounging  chairs,  and  all  the  other  equipment  of  a 
plutocratic  private  car  were  a  source  of  never- 
ending  delight  and  amusement  to  the  old  trapper. 
Most  of  all,  however,  the  whole  crowd  enjoyed 
the  observation  platform  at  the  rear  of  the  car. 
There,  tipped  back  in  comfortable  chairs,  with 
their  feet  up  on  the  brass  rail,  as  cities,  prairies 
and  mountains  whirled  by,  they  would  talk  by 
the  hour,  and  old  Jud  would  spin  them  yarns 
about  the  buffalo  herds,  the  Indians  and  the 
antelope  which  he  saw  on  his  first  trip  across  the 
continent  in  the  seventies. 

But  even  more  interesting  to  the  boys  were  the 
stories  told  by  Joe  Couteau. 

"Joe,"  said  Will,  one  day,  after  one  of  Jud's 
yarns,  "you  've  never  told  me  how  you  managed 
to  come  across  the  continent.  Where  did  you 
live  first,  and  how  did  you  get  E^st  by  yourself?" 
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For  a  long  minute  Joe  made  no  answer,  but  sat 
and  watched  the  steel  rails  spin  a  shining  track 
behind  them  across  the  golden  wheat-fields  of 
Dakota. 

"I  lived."  he  said  at  last,  "on  the  Island  of 
Akotan.  That  mean  'Island  of  the  Free  People' 
in  my  talk,"  he  explained.  "My  father  was  a 
French  trapper,  who  joined  our  tribe  and  married 
my  mother.  I  told  you  'bout  his  being  killed  by 
bear,"  he  went  on,  turning  to  Will,  who  nodded  as 
he  remembered  the  talks  around  the  camp-fire 
that  he  and  Joe  used  to  have  when  they  were 
winning  the  cabin  for  the  Cornwall  Scouts. 
"After  that,"  went  on  Joe,  "my  mother  take  me 
one  day  across  to  the  mainland  where  there  was  a 
Hudson  Bay  trading-station  and  mission-school. 
She  tell  me  if  anything  happen  to  her,.  I  was  to 
leave  the  tribe  and  go  to  this  school.  When  1 
learned  enough,  I  was  to  travel  and  travel  and 
travel  east  until  I  found  my  father's  brother. 
She  gave  me  writing,  which  my  father  had  left, 
which  showed  how  to  find  him."  Then  Joe  came 
to  a  stop  and  looked  long  into  the  distance. 
"My  mother's  uncle,  he  shuman  of  the  Free 
People,"  he  went  on  after  a  moment. 

"Is  that  the  same  as  the  chief?"  inquired  Fred. 

"No,"  said  Joe,  "shuman  is  higher  than  chief. 
There  may  be  two  or  more  chiefs  but  only  one 
shuman.  Chiefs  look  after  every-day  things, 
but  shuman  he  say  when  there  be  war  or  peace, 
he  medicine-man  for  tribe,  and  have  charge  of  all 
big  things.  After  my  mother's  uncle  find  pearl 
he  go  on  long,  long  journey  south  to  place  where 
the  Free  People  had  come  from  a  hundred  of 
years  before.  He  want  to  see  the  Great  Ones, 
and  learn  how  to  keep  his  people  free  and  brave 
and  good.  While  he  gone,  my  mother  die,  like 
I  tell  you,"  said  Joe,  turning  to  W^ill,  who  nodded 
without  speaking.  The  Indian  boy's  eyes  flashed 
and  his  hands  clinched  hard  for  a  moment. 
"When  I  come  back,"  he  went  on  after  a  long 
pause,  "and  found  she  had  died  and  my  uncle 
gone  and  other  chiefs  trying  to  take  his  place, 
who  would  n't  dared  have  spoken  to  him  standing 
up,  I  tell  tribe  what  I  thought.  No  one  answer 
me  back.  Then  I  take  canoe  and  provisions  and 
gun,  and  leave  'em  all,  and  paddle  and  paddle  and 
walk  and  walk  until  I  come  to  trading-station 
where  mission-school  was.  There  I  stay  and 
learn  to  read  and  write  and  be  like  white  boys." 

"Did  they  send  you  across  to  your  father's 
uncle?"  questioned  Jud,  with  much  interest. 

"No,"  said  Joe  after  a  long  pause,  ""they  not 
have  the  money  to  do  that." 

"Well,  who  did  send  you?"  persisted  Jud. 

'-Cheesay,"  responded  the  boy,  finally. 

"Cheesay!'!  exclaimed  Jud.  "That  's  the  Chip- 
pewa for  luciyee." 


"You  mean  the  Canada  lynx,"  broke  in  Will. 

"Yes,"  responded  the  old  man.  "I  call  'em 
lucivees,  and  the  French  trappers  call  'em  loup- 
cervier,  but  their  name  in  Chippewa  is  'Cheesay.'  " 

"Tell  us  how  the  lynx  sent  you,"  begged  Fred, 
who  had  been  sitting  an  interested  listener  to  the 
whole  conversation.    Joe  hesitated  a  moment. 

"Well,  it  was  this  way,"  he  said.  "I  want  to  be 
like  white  boys.  My  mother's  people  cowards 
and  dogs  to  let  her  starve.  My  uncle  gone.  I 
remember  she  tell  me  to  go  back  to  my  father's 
people.  At  the  trading-station  they  tell  me  it 
take  much  money — two,  three  hundred  dollars — 
to  travel  down  to  Sitka  and  take  boat  and  rail- 
road out  East.  They  not  have  any  money.  I 
not  have  any  money.  So  I  start  out  to  earn  my 
fare  by  trapping.  At  first  I  not  have  very  good 
luck.  I  trap  and  trap  and  hunt  and  hunt,  but 
catch  very  little." 

"It  's  a  wonder  you  caught  any  thin',"  inter- 
jected Jud.  "Trappin'  's  no  game  for  kids.  It 
takes  a  grown  man  with  good  brains  and  a  lot 
of  experience  to  be  a  real  trapper,"  and  Jud 
puffed  out  his  chest  consciously. 

Joe  looked  at  the  little  old  man  quizzically. 
"Yes,"  he  said  at  last,  "it  takes  fine,  big,  hand- 
some, smart  man  to  be  good  trapper — like  old 
man  Jud,  but  I  did  the  best  I  could.  I  caught  a 
few  muskrat  and  once  in  a  while  a  mink,  but  they 
hardly  brought  enough  to  pay  for  my  traps  and 
my  grub  and  my  ammunition.  Then  one  day 
there  came  a  heavy  snow.  It  snow  and  snow 
until  ground  covered  three  feet  deep.  I  start  out 
one  morning  with  my  gun  to  follow  up  trap-route. 
Pretty  soon  out  from  the  woods  I  come  to  fox- 
trail." 

"How  do  you  tell  a  fox-trail?"  asked  Fred. 

"Tracks  like  those  of  dog,"  explained  Joe, 
"except  they  run  in  straight  line  and  don't 
spraddle  out  like  dog  and  are  finer  and  clearer 
cut  and  never  show  any  drag-mark  on  the  snow, 
for  fox  lift  his  paw  high  while  dog  sometimes  drag 
it.  This  trail,"  went  on  Joe,  "showed  that  the 
fox  had  sunk  deep,  every  jump.  He  seemed  to  be 
running  hard,  and  once  in  a  while  I  could  see 
mark  of  his  brush  on  snow,  showing  that  he  was 
tired;  for  while  he  is  fresh,  a  fox  never  lets  his 
brush  touch  the  snow.  I  wonder  at  first  why  fox 
go  so  fast  when  snow  so  deep.  At  last  I  see  the 
reason.  Near  the  fox-trail  runs  a  line  of  big, 
padded  cat-tracks,  about  twice  the  size  of  ordi- 
nary cat.  Only  they  don't  show  four  toes  like 
cat-track  does.  I  knew  then  that  it  was  trail  of 
Cheesay." 

"What  made  them  padded?"  inquired  Will. 

"A  lynx  wears  snow-shows  in  the  winter,"  in- 
terposed Jud,  before  Joe  had  a  chance  to  answer. 
"Each  toe  is  covered  with  a  big  ball  of  fluffy 
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hair  which  spreads  out  nearly  flat,  so  that  a  lynx 
can  bound  o\er  the  snow,  hardly  sinking  in  at  all." 

"That  's  what  this  one  was  doing."  went  on 
Joe.  "At  ever\-  jump  he  would  go  five  or  six 
feet  and  only  sink  in  a  few  inches,  while  the  fox 
went  floundering  through  the  snow  up  to  his 
shoulders.  The  tracks  zigzagged  in  and  out 
through  the  trees,  as  if  the  old  fox  was  trying  to 
dodge,  and  once  in  a  while  he  'd  make  a  stand 
against  some  tree,  but  always  the  lynx  would 
drive  him  out  into  the  open  again.  At  last  they 
led  to  little  lake  all  frozen  over  and  co\-ered  level 
with  snow,  and  there  out  in  the  middle  I  saw  two 
animals  fighting.  I  hurried  up  close  on  my  snow- 
shoes,  and  just  as  I  got  there,  Cheesay  gave  big 
jump  in  air  and  clipped  Old  Man  Fox  right  over 
head  with  his  claws  and  buried  him  in  the  snow. 
Before  he  could  get  out,  old  lynx  landed  on  top 
of  him  and  bite  him  through  the  neck  and  kill 
him.  By  that  time  I  was  right  close  to  them,  and 
1  yell  loud  to  drive  lynx  off  before  he  rip  up  fox's 
fur.  Cheesay  very  much  surprised,  give  a  jump 
away,  and  spit  and  yowled  and  crouched  and  pre- 
tended that  he  was  going  to  spring  at  me.  My 
gun  was  loaded,  and  nobody  ever  afraid  of  Old 
Man  Cheesa>'.  anyhow.  I  look  down  at  fox,  and 
what  you  suppose  I  saw?" 

"What?"  chorused  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"Silver  fox!"  exclaimed  Joe,  impressively. 
"Black,  black  as  night,  and  soft  and  thick  and 
heavy.  The  longest  hairs  were  tipped  with  white, 
so  that  the  fur  looked  as  if  it  were  all  frosted  with 
silver,  while  the  big  jet-black  brush  had  a  silver 
tip. 

"Oh,  boy!"  broke  in  Jud.  "Think  of  that 
luck!  I  trapped  nigh  on  to  twenty  years  before 
I  got  a  silver  fox,  and  then  he  was  n't  a  very  good 
one." 

"Well,"  went  on  Joe,  "they  told  me  at  the  post 
that  this  one  was  the  best  silver  fox  that  had 
ever  been  turned  in  there.  They  gave  me  three 
hundred  dollars  for  it." 

"Which  was  about  a  third  of  what  it  was 
worth,"  commented  Jud. 

"It  was  enough  to  take  me  to  Cornwall,  any- 
way," finished  Joe. 

"Did  n't  you  get  the  lynx  skin,  too?"  inquired 
Fred. 

Joe  looked  at  him  reprovingly.  "That  just 
like  white  man,"  he  said  at  last;  "always  selfish 
and  ungrateful.  When  animal  make  present  to 
Indian,  Indian  remember  it  and  play  square  with 
animal.  That  why  Indian  so  much  better  hunter 
and  trapper  than  white  man  and  get  so  much 
more  game.  Cheesay  he  give  me  black  fox;  he 
send  me  across  continent;  he  bring  me  back  to 
my  father's  people.  You  think  for  that  I  kill 
Cheesay?     No!"  and  Joe  regarded  the  abashed 


Fred  stern!\-.  "I  take  out  my  knife  and  skin  fox 
right  there  in  snow,  while  Cheesay  wait  and 
watch  me.  Then  I  give  him  carcass.  He  say, 
'Thank  you,'  and  I  leave  him  and  never  kill 
another  lynx — and  never  will." 

"That  's  the  reason,"  e.xclaimed  Will,  "that 
Nou  never  helped  me  the  time  that  old  lynx 
jumped  over  me  and  scratched  me  up  when  we 
were  out  winning  the  cabin  for  the  Cornwall 
scouts!  I  never  understood  why  you  did  n't 
clip  him  one  when  I  missed  him,  but  now  I  see 
the  reason." 

Joe  nodded  silently. 

"How  did  the  old  lucivee  say  'thank  you?'  " 
inquired  Fred,  inquisitively. 

Joe  opened  his  mouth  wide  and  gave  a  long, 
low  "Meow"  followed  in  quick  succession  by  half 
a  dozen  others,  each  one  rising  in  pitch  and  vol- 
ume, and  the  whole  ending  with  three  terrific 
screeches  which  brought  the  porter,  the  waiter, 
and  even  the  majestic  conductor  himself  running 
from  the  car  ahead.  It  was  the  >-owl  song  of  th  ? 
mating  lynx,  and  it  came  so  suddenly  that  Fred 
and  Will  almost  tipped  over  backward  in  their 
chairs.  Only  old  Jud  was  unmoved.  He  re- 
garded the  imperturbable  Joe  admiringly. 

"You  sure  have  got  that  lucivee  love-song  down 
fine,"  he  said.  "I  'd  have  sworn  that  there  was  an 
old  bobcat  in  this  car  if  I  had  n't  seen  you  do 
that." 

"If  that 's  the  way  Old  Man  Bobcat  talks  when 
he's  grateful,"  said  Fred,  "I  'd  hate  to  hear  him 
when  he  's  mad." 

After  the  train  officials  had  become  convinced 
that  no  murder  was  being  done  and  had  retired, 
Will  was  moved  to  a  reminiscence  himself  anent 
silver  foxes. 

"There  was  a  boy  named  Bill  Peebles,"  he 
began,  "who  once  lived  in  Cornwall,  over  on 
Dibble  Hill.  He  went  to  the  high  school  a 
couple  of  terms  or  so  and  then  his  folks  moved 
away.  Peebles  was  quite  a  hunter,  and  one  day 
in  November  he  climbed  Pond  Hill,  thinking 
that  he  might  get  a  shot  at  a  deer  up  in  the  old 
sheep-pasture  at  the  top.  As  he  was  coming  out 
of  the  edge  of  the  woods,  all  of  a  sudden  he  saw  a 
jet-black  fox  just  ahead  of  him.  The  wind  was 
blowing  from  the  fox,  and  so  it  had  n't  heard  him 
or  scented  him  at  all.  Peebles  crouched  down  in 
the  bushes  and  cocked  his  rifle  and  drew  a  careful 
bead  on  the  fox  about  fift>-  yards  away.  He  was 
just  going  to  press  the  trigger,"  went  on  Will, 
dramatically,  "when  out  of  a  corner  of  his  eye  he 
saw  something  move  over  on  the  edge  of  the 
woods,  and  out  into  the  pasture  stepped  a  fine 
buck,  just  about  the  same  distance  away  as  the 
fox.  Old  Sport  Peebles  was  up  in  the  air.  First 
he  sighted  at  the  fox  and  then  he  sighted  at  the 
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buck.  He  could  shoot  one,  but  he  sure  could  n't 
get  the  other.  At  last,  he  figured  out  that  the 
buck  was  bigger,  and  so  he  aimed  carefully  and 
dropped  it  in  its  tracks  with  a  bullet  just  back  of 
the  fore  shoulder.  At  the  first  crack  of  the 
rifle,  the  fox  was  gone.  Bill  Peebles  got  home 
with  the  buck,  but  when  his  folks  found  that  he 
had  let  a  thousand-dollar  silver  fox  escape,  they 
came  near  taking  his  gun  away  from  him." 

"I  should  think  they  would!"  snorted  Jud. 
"Any  Cornwall  boy  over  seven  ought  to  know 
that  a  black  fox  is  the  most  valuable  fur  in  the 
world,  bar  one." 

"What 's  the  one?"  asked  Fred. 

"Kalan,"  said  Jud. 

"What 's  a  kalan?" 

"Bo-bear." 

"Come  again,"  said  Fred. 

"Well,  sea-otter  then,"  said  Jud,  "since  you  're 
so  ignorant.  I  suppose  a  good  one  now  would 
bring  pretty  near  ten  thousand  dollars,  while  a 
silver  fox  might  get  as  high  as  five  thousand." 

"Me  for  the  sea-otter!"  exclaimed  Will:  "I 
did  n't  know  that  there  was  such  an  expensive 
animal  on  earth.  W^ell,  anyway,  coming  back 
to  Bill  Peebles,  he  moved,  soon  after  that  hap- 
pened, and  I  don't  know  what  became  of  him, 
but  I  never  saw  a  boy  so  sorry  over  anything. 
If  he  lives  to  be  a  hundred,  he  '11  never  stop 
regretting  that  black  fox. ' ' 

As  the  train  sped  across  the  plains  and  into  the 
country  beyond!  Jud  became  much  excited. 
Towns  and  cities,  he  remembered  as  trading- 
stations,  cattle-depots,  and  mining-camps.  Then 
one  evening  the  train  rumbled  into  Spokane,  and 
Jud  was  full  of  reminiscences. 

"Do  you  see  that  stone-shed?"  he  inquired 
pointing  to  a  tumble-down  building  not  far  from 
the  station.  "Well,  boys,  the  last  time  I  was 
here  that  was  a  smoke-house.  There  was  n't 
any  railroad  and  there  was  n't  any  city.  Where 
these  tracks  run  was  a  stage  route.  There  were 
twenty-five  or  thirty  houses  and  dance-halls  and 
a  hotel  called  San  Francisco  House.  It  was  about 
fifty  yards  away  from  that  smoke-house." 

The  old  man  paused  dramatically. 

"Go  on,  Jud,"  urged  Will,  "let  's  have  the 
story  of  the  smoke-house." 

"Yes,  Jud,"  chimed  in  Fred,  "I  '11  believe  it  if 
it  kills  me." 

The  old  man  regarded  him  sternly. 

"You  '11  get  into  trouble  some  of. these  days, 
young  fellow,"  he  said  austerely,  "with  your 
fresh  insinuendoes,"  and  he  eyed  him  severely. 
Fred  bowed  his  head  meekly. 

"Go  on,  boss,"  he  murmured  contritely.  With 
a  few  indignant  puffs,  old  Jud  resumed  his  in- 
terrupted story. 


"In  the  stage  along  with  us,"  he  went  on,  "was 
an  Englishman.  He  wore  a  long  plaid  ulster  that 
would  have  made  Joseph's  coat  look  faded,  an'  a 
round,  shiny  piece  of  glass  seemed  to  have  grown 
into  one  of  his  eyes.  We  tried  to  draw  the  critter 
out  just  for  the  fun  o'  hearin'  him  talk,  for  he  kind 
o'  bleated  an'  used  funny  soundin'  words.  At 
last  he  shut  up  like  a  clam,  an'  we  most  forgot 
him.  It  was  gettin'  toward  dark  when  we 
stopped  to  change  horses  at  the  San  Francisco 
House.  Spokane  was  an  awful  rough  place  in 
those  days,"  and  Jud  stopped  to  charge  his  pipe 
afresh  with  some  of  Big  Jim's  perique.  "All  of  a 
sudden,"  he  resumed  after  a  series  of  quick  puffs, 
like  a  freight-engine  starting,  "we  saw  that 
Britisher  walkin'  ofT  by  himself  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  as  unconcerned  as  if  he  were  in 
London.  Just  as  he  got  opposite  that  smoke- 
house, a  big  chap  jumps  out  from  behind  it, 
shoves  a  gun  into  his  face,  an'  wants  his  money 
quick.  The  Englishman  looked  so  funny  an' 
helpless  with  his  mouth  open  an'  that  eye-glass 
an'  ulster,  that  even  the  hold-up  man  could  n't 
keep  from  grinnin'.  Before  we  could  get  to  them, 
there  was  a  shot  fired,  an'  who  do  you  suppose 
went  down?" 

"The  tourist,  of  course,"  said  Will. 

"That  's  what  we  thought,"  responded  Jud; 
"but  when  we  got  there,  it  was  the  hold-up  man 
who  was  lyin'  on  his  face  an'  the  Englishman 
standin',  with  his  hands  still  in  his  pockets, 
starin'  down  at  him  out  of  that  glass  eye  of  his. 
Come  to  find  out,  he  carried  a  short  Derringer 
revolver;  an'  instead  of  puttin'  up  his  hands,  he  'd 
shot  right  through  his  coat.  It  was  kind  of 
expensive,  but  mighty  effective.  He  got  the 
robber  right  through  the  shoulder,"  finished  Jud. 
"An'  he  was  the  most  surprised  hold-up  man  you 
ever  saw.  When  we  turned  him  over  to  the 
sheriff,  he  said  it  had  served  him  right  for  trustin' 
to  appearances." 

It  was  not  .until  toward  the  end  of  the  trip  that 
a  hot-box  gave  Fred  a  chance  to  distinguish  him- 
self. The  train  had  been  whirling  at  full  speed 
across  a  wide  plateau,  when  it  came  to  a  sudden  , 
stop  with  much  crashing  and  clanking  and 
wheezing  of  air-brakes.  The  Argonauts  hurried 
out,  to  find  that  it  would  take  over  an  hour  to 
repair  damages.  Glad  of  a  chance  to  stretch 
their  legs,  they  started  to  explore  a  dry,  sandy 
plain  studded  with  bunches  of  coarse  grass. 
As  they  passed  one  of  the  grass-clumps,  there 
sounded  in  front  of  them  a  deep,  fierce  hiss. 
Close  by  Jud's  foot,  the  bloated,  swollen  body  of 
a  fearsome  snake  upreared  itself.  It  was  almost 
white  in  color,  blotched  and  spotted  with  bands 
and  streaks  of  velvety  brown,  and  each  scale  had 
a   little   ridge   running   down    its   center.     The 
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snake's  snout  was  turned  upward  in  a  sharp, 
curbed  horn,  and  its  black,  lidless  eyes  seemed  to 
flash  as  the  hideous  head  flattened  until  it  was 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  palm  of  Joe's  hand.  As  the 
scales  on  the  snake's  neck  opened  out,  they 
showed  the  golden-yellow  skin  between,  until  the 
serpent's  head  and  neck  seemed  all  aflame  as  it 
struck  out  toward  them,  a  picture  of  blind, 
venomous  rage.  As  it  struck,  the  snake  hissed 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  a  hundred  feet  awa\'. 
Jud  probably  broke  the  world's  record  for  the 
standing  back  broad-jump.  Will  said  afterward 
that  he  sailed  through  the  air  like  a  bird. 

"Keep  away,  boys,"  Jud  shouted.  "Some- 
body get  a  stick  or  a  stone.  That 's  a  sand-viper, 
and  he  's  pizener  than  rattlesnake.  Don't  let  his 
breath  touch  you.  It 's  nigh  as  bad  as  his  bite!" 

Will  and  Joe  needed  no  warning.  Neither  one 
of  them  knew  much  about  snakes,  and  their  one 
exjDerience  with  the  timber  rattlesnake  in  their 
adventures  in  the  woods  had  given  them  a  pro- 
found distrust  of  all  snake-kind.  Then  it  was 
that  Fred  came  to  the  front.  Snakes  were  his 
special  t\".  Waxing  the  rest  of  them  back  with  a 
noble  gesture,  he  strode  right  up  to  the  infuriated 
serpent. 

"Get  back,  boy!  He  '11  kill  you!"  piped  Jud, 
from  the  far  background. 

Fred  not  only  did  not  retreat,  but  actually 
stretched  out  his  hand,  palm  up,  toward  the 
sharp-cur\-ed  snout  of  the  bloated  snake.  With 
a  tremendous  hiss,  the  infuriated  reptile  ap- 
parently struck  him  violently  on  the  flat  of  his 
hand.  None  of  the  spectators,  however,  noticed 
that  the  snake's  mouth  was  tight  shut.  A  gasp  of 
horror  came  from  Jud,  while  Joe  and  Will  pre- 
pared to  interfere. 

"You  thought  he  bit  me  that  time,"  said  Fred, 
turnmg  to  them.  "It  only  shows  that  the  hand  is 
quicker  than  the  eye." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  Fred,"  interposed  Will. 
"He  '11  get  you  next  time." 

"There  's  no  danger,"  returned  Fred,  pom- 
pously. "I  've  a  charm  which  will  make  this 
snake  kill  himself  and  then  come  to  life."  Before 
the  boys  could  stop  him,  he  stretched  out  his 
right  hand  and  tapped  the  snake  several  times 


on  the  sharp  end  of  his  up-curved  snout,  mutter- 
ing some  unintelligible  words  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  as  he  said.  The  bloated  serpent  stopped 
hissing,  and,  turning  over  and  over,  seemed  to 
writhe  in  terrible  agony.  Finally,  it  pulled  a  coil 
of  its  twisting  body  through  its  \\'ide  open  jaws, 
and,  with  a  few  convulsive  shudders,  stretched 
itself  out  with  its  black-striped,  white  belly 
upward,  apparently  dead.  There  was  a  murmur 
of  admiration  from  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"How  did  you  do  it,  Fred?"  queried  Will. 

"That  kid  really  has  got  somethin'  to  him," 
muttered  Jud.  while  even  Joe  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  Fred  had  stumbled  on  some  bit  of  the 
Indian  magic  in  which,  in  spite  of  his  white  train- 
ing, he  firmly  believed. 

"That  's  nothing,"  said  Fred,  patronizingly. 
"Step  back  behind  that  bush,  and  in  a  moment 
or  so  I  '11  bring  him  to  life." 

Stretching  both  hands  palm  up  toward  the 
sk>',  he  made  a  few  mystic  gestures  over  the 
motionless  snake  and  then  joined  the  others 
behind  the  bush.  One.  two,  three,  four  full 
minutes  passed.  Suddenly  a  shudder  passed 
through  the  motionless  body  of  the  snake.  Then 
its  head  was  raised  slightly  from  the  ground  and 
it  peered  all  around.  Seeing  no  one  in  sight,  it 
flopped  over  and  started  to  wriggle  its  way  into 
the  grass,  when  Fred  rushed  out  and  secured  it. 
The  bo}'s  and  Jud  were  vastly  impressed. 

"I  never  believed  it  was  in  you."  said  Jud. 
as,  from  a  safe  distance,  he  regarded  the  snake, 
which  was  now  peacefully  coiled  around  Fred's  arm. 

"Tell  us  the  charm,"  demanded  Will. 

"Well,"  said  Fred,  "if  you  fellows  would  study 
any  good  book  on  snakes,  you  'd  find  all  the 
charm  you  need  there.  You  'd  read  there  that 
this  is  the  puff-adder,  or  hog-nose  snake,  or  sand- 
xiper,  as  Jud  calls  it,  or  spreading-adder  or  blow- 
snake  pr  flat-headed  adder,  for  it  goes  by  all  these 
names.  You  would  also  find  out  that  it  ought  to 
be  called  the  bluff-adder.  It  ne\"er  bites.  It  never 
opens  its  mouth  when  it  strikes.  It  tries  to  scare 
people,  but  it  's  really  a  gentle,  harmless,  well- 
behaved  snake." 

There  was  a  long  pause. 

"It  sure  don't  look  it,"  said  Jud. 


(7b  be  continued) 


THE  FUTURE  DEMOCRACY  OF  AMERICA 
AS  OUR  YOUNG  FOLK  SEE  IT 

A  Pageant 

Aril\xged  by  Margaret  Knox,  Principal  and  Anna  M.  Lutkenhaus,  Director  (M 
THE  Dramatic  Club  of  Public  School  15,  New  York  City 

{The  quotations  used  are  gathered  from  many  sources) 

Characters: 

Golden  Future:    Long,  clinging  dress 

of  gold-colored  sateen,  draped  with 

a  veil  of  cloth-of-gold.    She  wears 

a  head-piece  in  the  shape  of  a  star; 

in  the  center  of  the  star  gleams  an 

electric  light.    (Note:  Any  electri- 
cal shop  can  make  this  head-piece 

at  a  small  cost.      A  belt  with  a 

pocket  attached   for   holding  the 

small  batterA^  is  worn  around  the 

waist  under  the  dress.) 
Drab  Past:     Long,   dull-gray  robe, 

trimmed    with    strings    of    clear 

white    beads,    to    represent    the 

tears  of  the  past  years. 
Kaleidoscopic  Present:     Dress  of  all 

colors,  to  represent  the  unsettled 

condition  of  the  world  to-day. 
Their  own  little  white  dresses;  sunbonnets  made  of  light  blue  and  pink  crep>e  paper. 
small  flower-basket. 


mNcy 


poLunBIA'^! 


Flower  Dancers: 
Each  carries  a 


Many  other  children,  boys  and  girls,  in  ordinary  costume. 


Prologue: 

"I  saw  it  all  in  Fancy's  glass — 

Herself,  the  fair,  the  wild  magician, 
Who  bade  this  splendid  day-dream  pass, 

And  named  each  gilded  apparition. 
'T  was  like  a  torch-race,  such  as  they 

Of  Greece  performed,  in  ages  gone. 
When  the  fleet  youth,  in  long  array, 

Passed  the  brilliant  torch  triumphant  on. 

"I  saw  the  expectant  nations  stand 

To  catch  the  coming  flames  in  turn; 
I  saw,  from  ready  hand  to  hand. 

The  clear,  though  struggling,  glory  burn. 
And  oh,  their  joy,  as  it  came  near! 

'T  was,  in  itself,  a  joy  to  see; 
While  Fancy  whispered  in  my  ear, 

'That  torch  they  pass  is  Liberty!' 

"And  each,  as  she  received  the  flame. 
Lighted  her  altar  with  its  ray; 
Then,  smiling,  to  the  next  who  came. 

Speeded  it  on  its  sparkling  way. 
From  Albion  first,  whose  ancient  shrine 
Was  furnished  with  the  flame  already, 
Columbia  caught  the  boon  divine, 

And  lit  a  flame,  like  Albion's  steady." 

{Thomas    Moore) 

Hymn  by  the  School — "These  Things  Shall  Be" 

"These  things  shall  be!  a  loftier  race 

Than  e'er  the  world  has  known  shall  rise. 
With  flame  ot  freedom  in  their  souls 
And  light  of  knowledge  in  their  eyes. 

"Nation  with  nation,  land  with  land, 
Unarmed  shall  live  as  comrades  free; 


In  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb 
The  pulse  of  one  fraternity. 

"Man  shall  love  man  with  heart  as  pure 
And  fervent  as  the  young-eyed  throng 
Who  chant  their  heavenly  psalms  before 
God's  face  with  undiscordant  song. 

"New  arts  shall  bloom  of  loftier  mold. 
And  mightier  music  thrill  the  skies, 
And  every  life  shall  be  a  song, 
When  all  the  earth  is  paradise." 

{J.  A.  Symonds) 

{During  the  singing  of  the  hymn  the  three  main  char\ 
act-ers  enter.  First,  the  Drab  Past,  head  bowed,  hands 
clasped;  then,  the  Kaleidoscopic  Present,  face  anxious 
and  inquiring,  all  mpvements  representing  unrest; 
then,  in  the  center,  the  Golden  Future ,  face  glorified.) 

The  Present.     (Quoting  last  two  lines  of  hymn) 

"And  every  life  shall  be  a  song, 
When  all  the  earth  is  paradise." 

How  can  I  make  America  this  paradise?  Her 
people  love  their  land,  and  "the  test  of  all  love  is 
service,  and  to  love  America  is  to  serve  America." 

The  Past.  My  people  have  always  served  me. 
O  Present.  During  the  last  few  years  America's 
sons  and  daughters  have  shown  the  world  that  they 
can  serve. 

The  Present.  O  Past,  I  am  not  questioning  our 
children's  ability  to  serve.  But  I,  the  Present  Time, 
long  to  keep  that  glorified  look  on  Future's  face. 
Look  at  her,  see  how  the  star  of  hope  sends  broadcast 
its  light! 

The  Future.  I,  the  Future  of  America,  follow 
closely  in  your  footsteps,  O  Present,  to  show  the 
people  of  America  their  duty. 
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"Your  soldiers  and  sailors  receive  an  honorable 
discharge  when  you  no  longer  need  them,  but  no 
discharge  is  possible  lor  the  loyal  American  citizen. 
Something  clearer  and  finer  and  sweeter  than  the 
bugle,  sounds  the  call  of  Duty  in  the  hearts  of  the 
'rue  lovers  of  America." 

The  Present.  "We  have  been  considering  how 
best  we  may  express  gratitude  for  the  triumphant 
conclusion  of  the  war,"  and  how  best  to  build  up  the 
new  America  that  will  keep  you,  O  Future,  always 
triumphant  I  Who  will  be  the  builders?  (Both  arms 
outstretched  to  the  children.) 

The  Past.     O  Present,  have  you  forgotten  that 


1918,  our  people  of  America  have  suffered  much  and 
learned  much.  We  have  shown  ourselves  slow  to 
smite,  but  quick  to  save;  a  people  of  cheerful  yester- 
days and  confident  to-morrows.  Love,  not  hate,  is 
the  burden  of  .America's  song.  Only  those  things 
that  make  for  happiness — in  your  heart  and  my 
heart  and  in  the  heart  of  nations — are  of  the  king- 
dom of  things  that  are  eternal." 

Third  Child.  We  are  all  seeking  ways  to  help 
the  happiness  of  the  future.  We  are  enrolled  in 
the  great,  nation-wide  Health  Crusade. 

We  learn  how  necessar>'  cleanliness  and  fresh  air 
are.     When    I   look   at  our  beautiful,   tiny   school- 


THE   DRAB    PAST 


THE   GOLDEN   FLTURE 


THE    KALEIDOSCOPIC     PRESENT 


the  children  are  the  hope  of  the  Future?  On  them 
dep>ends  that  light  of  hope! 

The  Future.  The  children  of  your  day  are  the 
men  and  women  of  my  day.  They  must  be  happy 
now.  "In  all  times,  happiness  has  been  the  aspira- 
tion, the  hope,  the  dream  of  the  world.  The  history 
of  civilization  is  the  ston.-  of  man's  changing  ideals 
and  standards  of  happiness,  his  groping  from  crude 
beginnings  toward  a  more  perfect  realization  of  the 
liberty  and  security,  the  peace  and  opportunity, 
that  are  essential  to  a  happy  life." 

The  Present.  Children  of  to-day,  are  you  ready 
to  do  your  part  in  making  the  world  happy? 

First  Child  {In  the  assembly).  Yes!  I  speak 
for  all  the  children  of  America!  We  are  ready  to 
complete  the  work  of  making  the  "world  safe  for 
democracy!" 

Second  Child.  "By  believing  that  the  world  is  a 
better  world  to-day  than  it  was  yesterday,  we  do 
much  to  make  it  so.     Since  roses  bloomed  in  June, 


garden,  and  see  how  the  kindergarten  children  love 
it,  oh,  how  I  do  wish  children  everywhere  could  have 
great  beautiful  school  gardens! 

(At  a  given  chord,  each  child  in  tlie  assembly  holds  up 
a  flower — a  pink  rose,  a  daisy,  or  a  piece  of  green. 
These  can  be  made  of  paper,  if  necessary.  The  school 
sings  a  ''Flower  Song,"  while  about  thirty  tiny  girls, 
wearing  their  paper  sunbonnets  and  carrying  flower- 
baskets,  dance  up  and  down  the  aisles,  picking  flowers. 
As  tJie  tiny  girls  dance  out,  twelve  of  the  larger  girls, 
carrying  strings  of  smilax,  dance  an  cesthetic  dance, 
or  any  other  dance  can  be  used  Jtere.  At  the  end  of  the 
dances,  the  children  in  the  assembly  lower  tJie  flowers.) 

The  Future.  These  are  the  happy,  healthy 
women  of  to-morrow.  Oh,  glorious  days  await 
America ! 

The  Past.  Much  thy  children  have  yet  to  learn, 
O  Future.  My  knights  of  early  days  set  an  e.vample 
that  could  well  be  copied,  when  they  pledged  their 
vow  of  loyalty,  chivaln,-,  and  courtesy.     They  were 
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"AT   A   GIVEN   CHORD,    EACH  CHILD  HOLDS   UP   A  FLOWER" 


ready  to  aid  the  weak  and  helpless  and  to  show 
respect  to  older  people.  Our  boys  and  girls  must  be 
trained  to  do  likewise. 

(About  fifteen  boys  and  fifteen  girls  dance  in,  and,  to 
slow,  bright  dance-music,  they  act  a  pantomime  of 
"Courtesy."  Raising  of  the  hat.  Standing  aside  to 
allow  lady  to  pass.  Offering  a  chair.  Bowing  by  boys 
and  curtseying  by  girls.  Picking  up  tfie  dropped 
handkerchief,  etc.  etc.  Any  other  courtesies  of  every- 
day life  may  be  added  here.) 


The  Future.     We  hope  that   we  need   have  no 
further  fear  of  foreign  foes. 

The  Present.     "Dream  not  thy  future  foes 
Will  all  be  foreign  born! 
Turn  thy  clear  look  of  scorn 
Upon  thy  children  who  oppose 
Their  passions  wild  and  policies  of  shame 
To  wreck  the  righteous  splendor  of  thy  name. 
Untaught  and  overconfident  they  rise, 
With  folly  on  their  lips." 


I 


DANCE    OF    THE    LARGER     GIRLS    CARRYING 
STRINGS    OF    SMILAX 


The  Future.  They 
are  the  builders  who  will 
grow  into  the  rampart 
of  indomitable  men  and 
women.  Yea,  more  than 
that.  They  will  revive  all 
of  your  best  days,  O  Past, 
and  join  the  olden  days  of 
chivalry  with  the  age  of 
loyalty  and  service. 

The  Present.  Yes, 
you  are  right,  O  Golden 
Future,  but,  do  you  not  realize  that  disaster  and 
trouble  are  bound  to  come  to  you  sometime?  The 
loyalty  of  some  of  your  children  may  yet  be  ques- 
tioned. 


{About  thirty  boys  and 
girls  come  in,  talki7tg  nois- 
ily. Exclamations  in  bro- 
ken English  are  heard.  One 
boy  carries  a  soap-box.  He 
sets  it  down,  and,  jumping 
upon  it,  begins  an  anarchis- 
tic speech.) 

Soap-box  Boy  (Speak- 
ing with  foreign  accent). 
Men  and  women!  Stand 
up    for   your    rights!      In 

this  rich  country  of  America  we  should  get  five 
times  the  wages  we  are  getting!  Down  with  the 
selfish,  rich  employers!  Who  are  they,  anyway? 
The  majority  rules,  and  we,  we  are  the  majority! 
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A  general  strike  is  needed!  {Great  excitement  among 
his  listeners.)  America  owes  us  a  good  living,  and 
we  shall  get  it!     We  shall  rule  this  land ! 


FROM  THE  COURTESY  PANTOMIME 

A  Boy  in  the  Crowd.  No!  No!  You  are  no 
American  to  talk  like  that!  The  best  thing  you 
can  do,  if  you  do  not  like  America  and  are  not  ready 
to  obey  her  laws,  is  to  go  straight  back  to  the  land 
you  came  from.  We  do  not  want  people  like  you 
here  1 

Soap-box  Boy.  Who  are  you?  I  say  that  the 
majority  rules  here! 

Second  Boy  in  the  Crowd.  But  who  is  the 
majority?     Who? 

Crowd.     We  are!     We  are! 

Second  Boy.  Did  you  select  this  man  to  be  your 
spokesman? 

Crowt).     No!     No!     We  are  Americans! 

Third  Boy  in  the  Crowd.  This  soap-box  orator 
does  not  realize  the  duties  he  owes  to  America  for  its 
privileges  and  freedom  which  he  enjoys  here.  We 
have  a  great  many  people  like  him  here,  and  we  true 
American  citizens  have  a  great  task  before  us  to 
Americanize  these  people. 

Soap-box  Boy  (Laughing  scornfully).  How  are 
you  going  to  do  it? 

Fourth  Boy  in  the  Crowd.  We  are  going  to 
try  to  make  every  one  think  about  these  subjects; 
every  one  should  study  them,  and  every  one  should 
speak  about  them. 

Soap-box  Bo\'.  Then  why  do  you  object  to  my 
speaking?  I  thought  this  was  a  country  of  free  speech 
and  freedom! 

Fifth  Boy.  We  have  freedom  of  speech  as  long  as 
we  respect  the  laws  and  government  that  protects  us. 
We  have  heard  what  you  have  to  say;  now  it  is  my 
turn  to  speak.  (He  steps  up  on  the  box  as  the  other 
boy  steps  down,  scowling.) 

I  am  an  American  school-boy,  and  in  our  school  we 
learn  what  straight,  correct  thinking  is.  Our  great 
task  to-day  is  to  make  a  good  American  of  every  one 
here  in  our  country.     "The  word  American  has  no 


relation  to  blood.  You  may  be  of  pure  Irish,  Ger- 
man, Russian,  Hebrew,  Italian,  French,  Austrian,  or 
Polish  blood,  and  yet  be  as  real  an  American  as  if 
your  ancestors  had  come  to  this  coun- 
try in  the  early  days  and  fought  with 
Washington  to  make  our  Republic 
and  with  Lincoln  to  preserve  it." 
"At  the  present  time  we  have  more 
than  26,000,000  people  in  our  land 
who  were  born  in  foreign  lands  or 
whose  parents  were  foreign  born. 
Each  and  every  one  of  these  is,  or 
easily  may  become,  American  if  he 
understands  our  language  and  cus- 
toms and  has  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
the  ideals  of  Americanism."  Our 
task  is  very  difficult  at  the  present 
time  because  of  a  rebellious  spirit 
against  the  right.  There  are  people 
who  have  no  respect  for  law  and 
order.  Right  here  among  us  we  have 
some.  But  they  do  not  understand 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  right.  People 
of  America!  It  is  our  duty  to  show 
them  the  right! 

Voice  from  the  Crowtj.  Where 
shall  we  begin  with  the  training  of 
real  Americans? 

Sixth  Boy.  In  the  public  schools 
of  America.  Let  our  boys  and  girls 
be  proud  to  say,  "I  am  an  Ameri- 
can!" Let  their  parents  be  proud 
to  learn  from  the  children  the 
English  language,  so  that  they  may 
read  the  newspapers  and  study  the  laws  themselves. 
Let  our  children  be  trained,  as  we  boys  and  girls  are, 
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to  care  for  the  body,  so  that  they  will  become 
iiealthy  men  and  women;  let  them  be  trained  in  the 
class-room  in  correct  thinking,  and  the  Future  will 


^<?^ 


SALUTING  THE  FLAG 

have  little  to   trouble   her.     Here  come  the  physic- 
ally perfect  citizens  of  to-morrow ! 

(About  forty  boys  march  in  with  military  precision; 
take  places  in  aisles  and  give  a  fine  flag  drill.  After 
the  drill  the  boys  form  tableau  in  tfie  rear  of  room,  on 
each  side  of  the  Flag  Captain,  with  Colors  in  full  view, 
and  remain  until  the  end  of  pageant.) 

The  Present.  Out  of  these  tumultuous  times  I 
see  a  light  breaking. 

Fourth  Child. 

"Rejoice,  whatever  anguish  rend  the  heart, 
That  God  has  given  you  a  priceless  dower: 
To  live  in  these  great  times  and  have  your  part 
In  Freedom's  crowning  hour." 

The  Past.  O  Future,  this  is  your  hour!  Your 
star  of  hope  will  always  shine. 

,The  Present.  My  boys  and  girls,  O  Future, 
will  remember  that  it  is  their  duty  to  keep  our  banner 
spotless.  It  is  a  mighty  trust,  but  if  they  will 
volunteer  as  eagerly  as  our  soldier  boys  hurried  to 
the  enlisting  stations  in  191 7,  I  know  that  our  great 
new  reconstruction  army  of  children  will  carry  our 
banner  still  leading  the  nations  gloriously  in  Free- 
dom's holy  way!     (Flag   Captain  walks  slowly  up 


center  aisle,  carrying  high  our  Flag.)  The  Flag  of  the 
Past,  the  Present,  the  Future!  Always  the  Flag  of 
the  Free! 

Fifth  Child. 
"In  radiance  heavenly  fair, 
Floats  on  the  peaceful  air 

That  flag  that  never  stooped  from  victory's  pride; 
These  stars  that  softly  gleam, 
These  stripes  that  o'er  us  stream. 
In  war's  grand  agony  were  sanctified; 
A  holy  standard,  pure  and  free, 
To  light  the  home  of  peace,  or  blaze  in  victory!" 

Sixth  Child. 
"Don't  you  love  it,  as  out  it  floats 
From  the  school-house  peak,  and  glad  yoqng  throats 
Sing  of  the  banner  that  ay  shall  be 
Symbol  of  honor  and  victory!" 
Seventh  Child. 

"Let  the  school,  for  America's  glory, 
The  pledge  of  the  fathers  renew; 
Four  hundred  years  thrilling  with  story, 
A  thousand  years  rising  in  view; 
And  as  long  as  the  old  constellation 
Shall  gleam  on  the  flag  of  the  light, 
The  school  shall  be  true  to  the  nation, 
And  the  nation  be  true  to  the  right." 
Eighth  Child. 
"Ah!  what  a  mighty  trust  is  ours,  the  noblest  ever 
sung. 
To  keep  this  banner  spotless  its  kindred  stars  among ! 
No  cloud  on  the  field  of  azure — -no  stain  on  the  rosy 

bars — 
God  bless  you,  Youths  and  Maidens,  as  you  guard 
the  Stripes  and  Stars!" 
Flag  Captain.     Let  us  all  salute  our  Flag! 
(Flag  Salute  and  singing  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner."     During  the  singing  of  the  second  stanza,  the 
boys.    The   Present,  and  The   Past  pass  silently  out 
leaving  The  Future  standing  alone.) 

The  Future.  Alone,  I,  the  Future,  stand,  here  in 
your  midst.  As  I  look  into  your  bright  faces,  and 
think  of  the  three  hundred  years  of  democracy  here 
in  our  land,  hopes  for  my  day  come  to  me.  Let  me 
say  them  as  if  you,  the  children,  were  speaking. 

"We,  the  children  of  America,  hope  to  be  ready  by 
word  and  deed  to  help  the  future  of  our  land.  We 
shall  remember  the  many  lives  lost  in  the  great  war 
and  we  shall  strive  to  make  our  lives  so  noble  that 
they  will,  in  a  measure,  compensate  America  for  its 
present  loss. 

"  'Our  spirits  are  full  of  the  springtime,  our  hopes 
unspoiled,  our  strength  unspent.  Surely,  the  Life 
within  our  lives,  the  Spirit  in  our  spirits,  the  Eternal 
Purpose,  on  Whose  Will  the  centuries  are  strung  like 
jewels,  needs  us  in  this  great  day  to  share  the  toil.' 
We  offer  ourselves  now,  we,  the  school-children  of 
America,  to  keep  our  land  one  great,  righteous 
democracy!" 

(As  music  is  played — -"The  Sound  of  a  Great 
Amen" — the  Future  walks  out  of  the  assembly  room, 
keeping  her  face,  with  an  uplifted  expression,  and  the 
star  shining  I'rightly  upon  her  forehead,  toward  the 
audience.) 


the  end 


[This  play  has  been  given  in  a  large  public  school  in  the  foreign  quarter  of  New  York  City.  As  far  as 
possible,  the  pageantry  includes  all  the  varied  activities  of  the  school  year,  as  drills,  dances  taken  from 
the  athletic  work,  costumes  made  in  the  sewing  department,  singing  by  the  assembled  school.  Every 
school  club  is  represented,  thus  making  the  play  a  living  factor  in  teaching  all  the  children  of  the  school 
the  meaning  of  democracy.] 
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PACKING-BOX  VILLAGE— IV 

By   A.    RUSSELL    BOND 

Author  of  "On  the  Battle-front  of  Engineering,"  "Inventions  of  the  Great  War,"  etc.,  etc. 


Now  that  we  have  our  cottages  built,  we  shall 
want  to  make  them  livable  before  going  ahead 
with  the  rest  of  the  village.  The  houses  will 
look  better  if  painted;  but  in  view  of  the  high  cost 
of  paint  these  days,  we  may  just  as  well  leave 
them  in  the  "natural  wood."  As  for  the  inside, 
we  ma>-  find  some  extra  rolls  of  wall-paper  in  the 
attic  with  which  the  walls  of  our  cottages  may  be 
papered.  Mother  or  sister  may  help  us  with  cur- 
tains at  the  windows,  to  gi\'e  the  rooms  a  real 
homelike  appearance. 

THE   CAMP-STOOL 

The  furniture  for  Packing-box  \'illage  will  have 
to  be  \er}-  small  and  compact,  so  as  not  to  use 
up  all  the  space  we  have.  In  fact,  it  will  be  well 
to  use  folding  pieces,  as  far  as  possible,  to  save 
room.  The  best  chairs  for  our  little  houses  are 
camp-stools,  and  a  camp-stool  is  about  the  easiest 
chair  to  make.  Take  four  sticks  of  wood  about 
i"  by  i^"  in  cross-section  and  20"  long.  Nine 
inches  from  the  upper  end  of  each  stick  bore  a 
hole  j"  in  diameter  to  receive  a  bolt  on  which  the 
sticks  will  swivel.  The  sticks  are  to  be  connected 
in  pairs,  as  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  one  pair,  A, 
fitting  outside  the  other  pair,  B ;  the  connecting 
pieces,  C  and  D,  of  the  inner  pair  must  be  made 
two  inches  shorter  than  the  pieces  E  and  F  of 
the  outer  pair.  The  connecting  piece  should  be 
2"  wide  by  l^'  thick,  while  the  length  of  the 
shorter  ones  should  be  ten  inches  and  the  longer 
ones  twelve  inches.  The  pieces  C  and  E  are 
nailed  to  the  very  top  of  the  legs  A  and  B,  but 
pieces  F  and  D  are  secured  at  about  two  inches 
from  the  lower  ends. 

The  pairs  of  legs  are  now  fastened  together 
by  means  of  two  j"  bolts,  each  fitted  with  a  pair 
of  nuts.  The  first  nut  is  screwed  on  until  it 
bears  snugly,  but  not  too  tightly,  against  the 
inside  of  the  leg,  and  then  the  second  nut  is 
screwed  tightly  against  the  first  nut  to  keep  it 
from  working  loose  Now  take  a  piece  of  can\as 
about  20"  long  and  10"  wide.  Take  a  one-inch 
hem  in  each  side,  making  the  strap  eight  inches 
wide.  Then  tack  the  two  ends  of  the  canvas  to 
the  lower  edges  of  the  pieces  C  and  E,  forming  a 


seat  about  twelve  inches  long.  This  done,  pare 
off  the  projecting  corners  of  the  legs  at  their  upper 
ends,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  canvas.  At 
their  lower  ends,  also,  the  under  corners  of  the 
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legs  should  be  cut  off,  so  as  to  give  them  a  broader 
bearing  on  the  floor. 

THREE-LEGGED  STOOL 

Peach  baskets  turned  upside  down  make  handy 
stools,  if  we  wish  to  avoid  the  bother  of  making 
chairs.  A  ver\-  simple  three-legged  stool  can  be 
made  by  using  the  bottom  of  a  peach  basket  as  a 
seat  and  mounting  it  on  three  round  sticks. 
Peach  baskets  \ar\-  in  diameter,  but  a  common 
size  measures  eight  inches  across  the  bottom. 
Take  a  one-inch  board,  draw  an  eight-inch  circle 
on  it,  divide  it  into  three  equal  parts  by  means  of 
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three  radial  lines,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Then  two 
and  one  half  inches  from  the  center  bore  three 
holes,  one  on  each  radial  line.  The  holes  should 
be  just  large  enough  to  receive  the  legs  of  the  stool 
with  a  dri\ing  fit,  and  they  should  be  slanted  away 
from  the  center,  so  that  the  legs  will  have  a  wide 
spread  at  the  bottom.  For  the  legs  we  can  use 
pieces  of  a  broom  handle,  or  any  x)ther  round 
wood  from  |"  to  i"  in  diameter.  The  legs  should 
be  about  fifteen  inches  long.  Before  driving  the 
legs  into  the  holes,  saw  oflf  the  board  along  the 
dotted  lines  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  nail  the  board  to 
the  peach-basket  bottom.  Then  drive  in  the 
legs  and  brace  them  with  rungs  near  the  bottom, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  legs  should  be  sawed  off 
at  the  bottom  to  bear  evenly  on  the  floor.  A 
peach-basket  bottom  is  apt  to  be  rather  rough 
and  it  will  be  ad\"isable  to  cover  it  with  a  piece 
of  soft  cloth,  tacking  it  to  the  under  side  of  the 
seat. 

A  layer  of  hay  or  straw  under  the  cloth  will 
make  the  stool  more  comfortable. 

BARREL-STAVE  CHAIR 

A  CHAIR  with  a  comfortable  back  can  be  made  of 
barrel-staves,  as  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6.  Take 
the  staves  of  a  good-sized  barrel,  such  as  a  sugar 
barrel.  They  should  be  about  4"  wide  and  2'-6" 
long. 

For  the  back  of  the  chair,  take  two  full- 
length  staves  and  one  eighteen  inches  long. 
Nail  them  at  the  top  to  a  strip  of  ^"  by  2"  wood, 
16"  long,  as  shown  at  A.  This  piece  is  to  be 
placed  at  the  rear  of  the  chair-back.  On  the 
forward  side  nail  another  piece,  B,  fifteen  inches 
long.  This  will  have  to  be  i"  thick  by  2"  wide, 
and  the  upper  edge  should  be  fourteen  inches 
from  the  floor.  A  rung,  C,  of  f"  by  i|"  wood 
should  connect  the  legs  of  the  chair  near  the  bot- 
tom. For  the  front  legs  of  the  chair  take  staves 
sawed  to  a  length  of  thirteen  inches,  and  connect 
them  at  the  top  by  means  of  a  piece,  D,  measur- 
ing f"  by  2"  by  15".  This  is  to  come  at  the 
forward  side  of  the  legs,  while  a  rung,  E,  is  nailed 
to  the  back  of  them.  Two  side-pieces,  F,  measur- 
ing f "  by  2"  by  14"  long,  are  now  nailed  to  the 
pieces  B  and  D,  forming  the  frame  for  the  chair- 
seat,  and  they  are  braced  by  means  of  pieces,  G, 
while  rungs,  H,  connect  the  front  and  rear  legs. 
Because  of  the  curve  of  the  barrel-staves  the  legs 
at  the  floor  will  have  a  greater  spread,  from  front 
to  rear,  than  at  the  seat,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  The 
chair  is  completed  by  nailing  pieces  of  barrel- 
staves  across  from  the  strip  B  to  the  strip  D  with 
the  curve  down,  so  as  to  form  a  slightly  hollowed 
seat,  or,  if  desired,  a  couple  of  plain  boards  §" 
thick  may  be  used  for  the  seat. 


HALL  CHAIR 
Figs.  7  and  8  show  how  to  make  a  straight-backed 
hall  chair,  which  is  something  like  the  porch  seat 
described  in  the  last  instalment.  Fig.  7  shows 
how  to  lay  out  the  side-pieces.  For  each  side 
take  a  10"  board,  3'-6"  long,  and  a  6"  board  20" 
long.  They  may  be  of  ^"  or  f "  stufT.  Fasten 
them  together  with  cleats  A  and  B.  The  cleat  A 
should  be  nailed  on  with  its  upper  edge  fourteen 
inches  from  the  bottom,  and  the  cleat  B  with  its 
lower  edge  three  inches  from  the  bottom.  The 
cleats  should  be  at  least  1"  thick  and  should  be 
set  back  about  an  inch  from  the  front  edge  of  the 
side-pieces.  Then  saw  the  boards  as  indicated 
by  dotted  lines.  To  make  the  cut,  C,  D,  at  the 
bottom,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bore  a  hole  at  D 
and  use  a  keyhole  saw;  or  else  this  part  can  be  cut 
before  the  boards  are  nailed  to  the  cleats.  The 
wood  between  the  points  E  and  F  can  easily  be 
split  out  and  then  trimmed  with  a  jack-knife. 
Now  nail  to  each  side-piece  a  strip,  G,  to  which 
the  front  boards  of  the  chair  may  be  nailed. 
These  boards  should  make  a  panel  11"  high  and 
16"  wide,  so  as  to  fit  between  the  side-pieces. 
The  back  of  the  chair  consists  of  a  couple  of  8" 
boards  2',  4"  long,  fastened  together  at  the  back 
by  a  couple  of  cleats.  The  back  is  fitted  between 
the  side-pieces  and  they  are  nailed  to  it.  It  will 
be  well  to  tilt  the  back  at  a  slight  angle.  Then 
the  seat  is  nailed  to  the  cleats,  A.  The  seat 
is  made  of  a  couple  of  boards  sixteen  inches  long 
and  wide  enough  to  project  about  an  inch  beyond 
the  front  board  of  the  chair. 

•  THE  MORRIS  CHAIR 
A  FAR  more  ambitious  chair  is  shown  in  Figs.  9 
to  II.  It  will  be  too  big  for  most  of  the  rooms  in 
Packing-box  Village,  but  it  will  do  for  one  of 
the  more  spacious  cottages.  Take  a  box  18" 
long,  16"  wide,  and  12"  deep,  or  one  of  about 
those  dimensions.  At  each  corner  nail  an  upright 
measuring  f "  by  2^"  by  22".  These  are  shown 
at  A,  in  Fig.  9,  and  are  nailed  to  the  ends  of  the 
box.  To  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  chair  a 
couple  of  2^"  pieces  are  nailed  to  the  front  of 
the  box  as  indicated  at  B.  On  these  uprights  the 
chair  arms,  D,  are  nailed.  Fig.  10  shows  how  the 
chair  arms  should  be  made.  They  are  boards  4" 
wide  and  2'-^"  long.  The  corners  are  round  at  the 
front  end,  and  three  cleats,  E,  are  nailed  to  each  arm 
at  the  points  indicated  in  the  drawing.  These  cleats 
are  of  i  "-square  wood.  We  shall  have  to  nail  the 
arms  very  firmly  to  the  uprights,  and  as  nails 
driven  into  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  are  liable  to 
work  loose,  we  shall  have  to  nail  blocks,  F,  to  the 
uprights,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 1,  and  then  secure  the 
arms  by  nailing  them  to  these  blocks.  The  arms 
should  project  one  inch  beyond  the  uprights  B. 
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The  back  of  the  chair  is  made  of  a  couple  of 
8"  boards  a'-o"  long,  fastened  together  with 
cleats.  The  chair  back  is  fastened  to  the  seat 
with  hinges,  about  two  inches  from  the  rear,  and 
then  rests  against  a  broom-handle,  which  may  be 
set  against  any  of  the  three  pairs  of  cleats,  E,  to 
suit   the  comfort  of   the  occupant.     The  chair 


R^.  a. 


FOLDING  TABLE 
Because  of  our  narrow  quarters,  we  shall  have 
to  use  a  folding  table,  that  can  be  swung  up 
against  the  wall  when  not  in  use.  For  the  table 
top,  take  a  couple  of  boards  lo"  wide  and  2'-o" 
long  and  fasten  them  together  with  a  couple  of 
cleats,  B,  to  make  a  top,  A,  Fig.   12,  20"  wide. 

This  top  should  then  be 
hinged  to  the  wall  of  the 
room  just  2'-o"  from  the 
floor.  Make  a  button 
of  wood,  C,  and  fasten  it 
with  a  screw  to  the  wall 
so  that  it  can  be  turned 
down  over  the  table  top 
to  hold  it  up  in  folded 
position.  For  the  legs,  D, 
of  the  table  take  a  couple 
of  1"  square  sticks 
2'-o"  long.  Drive  a  nail 
in  the  bottom  of  each 
stick,  letting  it  project 
three  quarters  of  an  inch, 
and  file  the  head  off. 
Hinge  these  sticks  to  the 
table  top,  and  in  the 
floor  bore  two  holes  just 
large  enough  for  the  nails 
to  enter  them.  These 
will  keep  the  legs  from 
folding  under  while  the 
table  is  in  use  (Fig.  12), 
and  when  the  table  is 
lifted  up  against  the  wall, 
the  legs  will  fold  back 
against  the  table  top,  as 
in  Fig.  13. 

HAT-RACK 

One  more  convenience 
is  a  hat-rack,  which  can 
be  made  of  a  strip  of  i" 
wood,  3"  wide  and  16" 
long.  This  is  the  base 
of  the  rack.  Get  three 
clothes-pins  and  bore 
three  holes  in  the  base 
just  large  enough  for 
the  clothes-pins  to  be  forced  into  them  when 
the  forked  ends  of  the  pins  are  squeezed  to- 
gether. After  driving  the  pins  in  as  shown 
by  the  sectional  view.  Fig.  15,  drive  wedges, 
A,  between  the  forked  ends,  to  jam  them 
tightly  in  place,  and  saw  off  the  projecting 
ends  flush  with  the  base.  This  finishes  the  rack, 
Any  boy  can  make  one  by  fitting  some  shelves  in  and  it  may  be  nailed  to  the  wall  behind  the  hall 
a  narrow  box.  As  for  the  table,  some  advice  will  door, 
be  needed.  {To  be  continued) 


PLANS  FOR  HALL  CHAIR,  MORRIS  CHAIR.  FOLDING  TABLE,  AND  HAT-RACK 


should  be  mounted  on  castors,  and,  if  fitted  with 
generous  cushions,  will  make  a  very  comfortable 
lounging-seat. 

Chairs  are  the  most  important  pieces  of  furni- 
ture we  shall  need,  but  we  shall  also  want  to  put 
in  a  table  and  some  bookcases.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary' to  describe  the  construction  of  a  bookcase. 
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A  MERRY-GO-ROUND  FOR  THK 
SKATING-RINK 

I\  Holland.  \\  liere  they  always  have  plenty  of 
skating  in  winter-time,  they  often  rig  up  a  sort 
of  merry-go-round.  It  consists  of  a  mast  set  up 
in  the  ice,  from  which  a  boom  is  swiveled.     A  sled 


BoOfVi 


is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  boom,  and  the  boom  is 
revolved  around  the  mast  by  skaters,  making  the 
sled  travel  at  high  speed,  and  giving  the  occupant 
of  the  sled  an  exhilarating  ride. 

The  accompanying  drawings  show  how  to  con- 
struct a  similar  merry-go-round,  simplified  so  that 
a  boy  can  easily  make  it.  The  main  difficulty  is  to 
get  a  post  and  set  it  firmly  in  the  ice.  Take  a 
point  where  the  water  is  comparatively  shallow  and 
drive  the  post  through  a  hole  in  the  ice  into  the 
bottom  of  the  pond.  The  ice  will  freeze  around 
the  post  and  hold  it  firmly.  It  should  be  about 
3"  in  diameter.  A  clothes-post  is  just  the  thing. 
It  should  project  a  little  more  than  three  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ice.  While  we  are  about 
it,  we  may  as  well  make  a  double  boom,  so  that 


two  sleds  can  be  used  at  a  time.  Take  two 
boards  of  1"  wood,  3"  wide,  and  14',  o"  long. 
The  wood  should  be  straight  grained  and  free  from 
knots.  Take  four  blocks  of  wood  3"  thick  and 
nail  the  two  boards  together  with  the  wooden 
blocks  between  them,  as  shown  in  Fig.  I.  The 
boards  should  overlap  4',  o",  and  the  two  middle 
blocks  should  be  spaced  3"  apart,  so  as  to  leave 
room  for  the  post  to  pass  freely  between  them. 
To  hold  the  boom  up  at  a  convenient  level,  say 
three  feet  above  the  ice,  make  two  triangular 
frames,  such  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  consisting  of  an 
upright.  A,  3',  o"  long,  and  a  wooden  runner  or 
shoe,  B,  2',  o"  long,  which  preferably  should  be 
hollowed  out  as  showm,  so  as  to  bear  on  the  ice  at 
only  two  points.  Nail  the  upright  to  the  shoe. 
and  brace  them  with  a  diagonal  piece,  C.  Now 
nail  these  frames  to  the  two  arms  of  the  boom 
about  6',  o"  from  the  center,  and  brace  them  with 
pieces,  D.  A  guy-wire,  E,  should  be  run  from  the 
toe  of  each  shoe  to  the  center  of  the  boom  to  keep 
the  toe  from  being  swung  out  by  centrifugal  force 
and  the  drag  of  the  ice. 

The  boom  is  now  fitted  over  the  post  and  rested 
on  the  two  shoes.  A  couple  of  ropes  are  fastened 
to  each  end  of  the  boom.  Each  pair  is  seized  by 
the  occupant  of  a  sled,  who  in  this  way,  is  pulled 
by  skaters  pushing  the  boom  around  the  post. 
As  the  sled  gathers  speed,  it  will  tend  to  swing 
and  slide  in  line  with  the  boom,  running  broad- 
side to  the  ice.  This  the  rider  can  prevent  by 
pulling  harder  on  the  inside  rope.  If  he  does  not, 
he  is  liable  to  have  his  sled  upset  and  shoot  away 
from  him,  letting  him  down  on  the  ice. 

Gordon  Van  Der  Veer. 
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TO  MAKE  A  SKATE-SAIL 

By   LADD    PLUMLEY 


A  SKATE-SAIL  can  be  rigged  with  few  tools  and  at 
slight  expense.  The  size  of  the  sail  should  be 
rather  accurately  adjusted  for  the  height  of  the 
sailor.  For  a  boy  five  feet  in  height,  a  mast 
seven  and  one  half  feet  long  is  about  right,  and 
the  spar  for  this  mast  should  be  about  eight  feet 
in  length.  This  gives  a  spread  of  canvas  of 
about  thirt>-  square  feet,  which  is  enough  for 
even  a  muscular  boy  to  ma  nage  in  a  stiff  breeze. 
The  sail  described  is  of  this  size,  but  if  it  is  found 
too  powerful,  the  upper  portion  should  be  reefed 
to  a  smaller  spread.  For  this  purpose  the  sail  is 
pro\'ided  with  reefing  tapes,  whith  are  sewed  on 
both  sides  of  the  sail  as  shown  by  B,  B,  B,  in  Fig. 
3.  There  should  be  a  seam  where  the  reefing 
tapes  are  sewed,  thus  giving  a  double  thickness  of 
material. 

The  most  easily  constructed  mast  and  spar, 
and  the  lightest  for  the  strength  obtained,  are 
made  from  sections  of  a  bamboo  pole.  The  butt 
of  the  pole  should  be  used  for  the  mast,  and  the 
upper  portion  for  the  spar.  The  pole  must  be  a 
long  one  so  that  the  spar  at  the  smaller  end,  F, 
in  Fig.  2,  will  be  stout  enough  not  to  buckle  in  a 
brisk  blow.     Ash  masts  and  spars  are  strong,  but 


El 


FIG.  1 


FIG.  3 


hea\y,  and  their  use,  for  a 
boy,  cannot  be  advised.  If 
seasoned  spruce  can  be  ob- 
tained, spruce  free  from 
knots,  this  material  will 
ser\e  nicely.  The  diameters 
for  a  spruce  mast  are  about 
one  and  one  quarter  inches 
at  the  bottom  and  one  inch 
at  the  top,  and  the  diameters 
of  a  spruce  spar  should  be 
at  least  one  inch  at  the  butt 
and  three  quarters  of  ari 
inch  at  the  smaller  end. 

The  sail  should  ]3e  made 
of  unbleached  cotton  sheet- 
ing. This  comes  as  wide  as 
two  yards,  and,  to  economize 
in  the  material,  the  sail 
should  be  cut  as  shown  by 
the  dotted   lines  in   Fig.  4. 
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If  there  is  doubt  as  to  how  to  cut  the  material,  a 
piece  of  paper  should  be  experimented  with, 
letting  an  inch  equal  one  foot. 

All  seams  of  the  sail  should  be  double  apd 
stitched  on  a  sewing-machine  with  heavy  cotton 
thread.  Here  is  where  a  boy's  sister  or  mother 
will  come  in.  The  three  outside  edges  should  be 
lapped  over  and  double  stitched,  and  the  point 
S,  Fig.  3,  is  provided  with  a  loop  of  strong  tape. 
The  loop  should  fit  the  end  of  the  spar  snugly, 
and,  to  prevent  slipping,  the  spar  is  wound,  two 
inches  from  the  end,  with  a  tight  wrapping  of 
strong  twine.  Shoemaker's  wax,  rubbed  on  the 
twine,  will  pre^•ent  the  coils  from  slipping,  even 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  bamboo. 

Pieces  of  tape,  the  ends  left  loose,  are  sewed 
to  the  other  corners  of  the  sail  and  at  intervals 
along  the  edges,  shown  by  A,  A,  A  in  Fig.  3.  The 
tapes  secure  the  sail  to  the  mast,  and  those  at 
the  bottom  and  top  are  wrapped  into  position 
with  waxed  twine. 

The  butt  of  the  spar  is  provided  with  a  cord 
wrapping,  one  inch  from  the  end,  and  the  ends  of 
the  cord,  M,  M,  Fig.  2,  are  left  loose  and  about 
eighteen  inches  long.     Midway  between  top  and 


bottom  of  the  mast,  a  stout  cord  loop,  E,  Fig.  i, 
is  lashed,  large  enough  for  the  butt  of  the  spar  to 
pass  through  somewhat  freely.  When  stretching 
the  sail,  the  outer  end  of  the  spar  is  pushed 
through  the  tape  loop,  S,  Fig.  3,  the  butt  of  the 
spar  having  been  passed  through  the  loop  E, 
Fig.  I.  The  cords,  M,  M,  Fig.  2,  are  pulled  tight 
and  bound  to  the  mast,  and  the  sail  is  thus 
stretched  into  position.  When  furled,  the  sail  is 
wrapped  around  mast  and  spar,  and  can  thus 
be  carried  to  where  it  is  to  be  used. 

Unless  sailing  down  the  wind,  the  sailor  grasps 
the  mast  with  his  right  hand  and  the  spar  with  1 
his  left,  the  sail  being  behind  the  sailor  and  the 
spar  extending  at  a  slant  downward  toward  the 
left.  Fig.  5  shows  the  correct  position  when  the 
sailor  is  on  a  ''reach,"  that  is  on  "one  leg  of  a 
tack,"  and  when  the  wind  is  blowing  in  the 
direction  shown  by  the  arrow.  When  sailing 
directly  before  the  wind,  the  position  is  reversed. 
The  sailor  faces  the  sail,  holding  it  in  front  of 
him,  sometimes  grasping  the  mast  with  his 
right  hand,  and  the  spar  with  his  left,  and  some- 
times finding  it  better  to  change  the  position  of 
the  hands. 


THE  SPOKEN  WORD 

By   E.   TRYON    MILLER  (AGE  16) 
Make  me  your  "mighty  ally"  for  ig20 


I  AM  the  Spoken  Word.  I  am  the  one 
thing  you  cannot  do  without.  You 
need  me  in  public  life,  in  business,  in 

'  social  intercourse.  With  right  treat- 
ment, I  am  your  best  friend.  Misuse  me,  and 
I  become  your  relentless  enemy. 

Choose  me  with  care,  and  I  gain  you  positions, 
make  you  wealthy,  secure  you  fast  friends.  I 
can  bring  you  to  prominence,  make  you  a  leader 
in  the  afTairs  of  men.  You  can  use  me  to  sway 
the  minds  of  others  to  your  views.  By  my  aid 
you  can  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  your 
enemies,  soothe  the  minds  of  the  infuriated  mob, 
strengthen  the  respect  and  affection  of  your 
friends.  With  my  help  you  may  become  the 
master  of  situations  and  of  all  who  Oppose  you. 
My  power,  if  properly  employed,  is  limited  only 
by  the  stars.  I  am  a  mighty  ally — I  am  the 
Spoken  Word. 

Entrust  me  with  messages,  and  I  am  as  faithful 
and  swift  as  Mercury.     I  will  convey  your  sym- 


pathy to  those  in  trouble.  I  will  penetrate 
quietly  into  the  inmost  depths  of  the  broken 
heart,  and  breathe  into  it  new  life  and  hope.  I 
will  carry  your  finest  thought,  your  most  delicate 
fancy,  your  noblest  aspirations,  your  tenderest 
message  to  the  mind  and  soul  of  your  friend.  Or 
send  me  to  your  battle-fields,  and  I  will  restore 
the  courage  of  your  faltering  troops  and  lead 
them  on  to  victory.  I  am  an  invaluable  courier 
— I  am  the  Spoken  W^ord. 

But  if  you  distort  me,  if  you  abuse  me  and  mar 
my  beauty,  I  become  your  most  dangerous  enemy. 
You  lose  the  respect  of  your  fellow-men;  you  lose 
your  power  of  expression,  the  power  which  can 
lead  you  to  honor  and  fame. 

Send  me  on  careless  missions,  and  I  assist  your 
enemies  to  defeat  your  plans  and  ambitions.  I 
give  them  power  to  overcome  you  and  to  cause 
your  friends  to  desert  you.  I  am  a  power  that 
can  make  you  or  break  you — I  am  the  Spoken 
Word. 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A   Review  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD    N.    TEALL 


THE  OLD  YEAR 


Last  January  the  Peace  Conference  opened  in 
Paris,  and  in  America  the  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment was  ratified  by  Nebraska,  the  thirty-sixth 
State  to  accept  it,  and  so  became  part  of  our 
Federal  law. 

In  February,  President  Wilson  read  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations  before  a  full  session 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  and  came  back  to  the 
United  States,  to  begin  the  struggle  for  its  accept- 
ance by  this  nation. 

A  month  later,  the  President  left  us  debating 
the  League,  and  went  back  to  France.  Japan 
sent  troops  into  Siberia,  and  had  to  take  care  of  a 
rebellion  in  Korea.  Hungary  threatened  to  join 
hands  with  the  Russian  Bolsheviks.  Here  at 
liome  we  changed  the  clocks,  to  get  more  daylight 
lor  the  welcome  home  of  our  victorious  army. 

In  April,  the  dispute  over  Fiume  began,  and  in 
May  the  Germans  received  the  peace  treaty  from 
Lhe  Allies.  The  American  sea-plane  N  C-4  com- 
aleted  its  trans-Atlantic  flight. 

Suffragists  rejoiced  in  June,  when  their  amend- 
Tient  passed,  and  the  friends  of  daylight  saving 
f/ere  made  gloomy  when  Congress  voted  to  dis- 
:ontinue  it. 

In  July,  the  airship  R-34  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
rhere  were  race  riots  in  Washington  and  Chicago. 

So  the  months  passed  by,  and  191 9  got  older 
without  getting  much  better.  Russia  kept  on 
■oiling  over,  with  now  the  All-Russian  Govern- 
nent  on  top,  and  now  the  Soviet  Government. 
Europe  muddled  along,  and  the  United  States 
rarried  its  load  of  industrial  unrest  and  high  cost 
)f  living.  The  President's  illness  put  a  stop  to 
lis  League  of  Nations  campaign ;  and  after  endless 
debating,  the  Senate  got  down  to  real  business  on 
;he  Treaty  and  made  up  its  mind  what  was  best 
or  the  nation. 


As  the  old  year  came  to  a  close  there  was  not 
much  reason  to  mourn  for  its  passing.  It  had 
been  a  year  of  trouble  and  worry;  and  yet,  though 
we  said  good-by  to  it  without  grief,  we  could 
hardly  blame  poor  old  1919 — it  did  very  well,  on 
the  whole,  for  the  first  year  after  a  World  War! 

THE  TREATY 

The  Senate  was  a  long  time  making  up  its  mind 
what  to  do  with  the  Peace  Treaty,  but  ended  by 
killing  it  twice — once  with,  and  once  without, 
reservations.  First,  the  Senate  voted  on  the 
Lodge  resolution  to  ratify  with  reservations,  and 
defeated  it,  51  to  41 ;  and  then  it  voted  on  Senator 
Underwood's  resolution  to  ratify  without  reserva- 
tions, and  defeated  it,  53  to  38. 

Then  Senator  Lodge  introduced  a  concurrent 
resolution,  to  be  voted  upon  by  both  houses  of 
Congress,  declaring  the  state  of  war  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  to  be  at  an  end. 
The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate.  Then  the 
Senate  adjourned,  to  reassemble  in  December. 

This  left  three  possibilities:  That  the  Presi- 
dent might  re-submit  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  at 
the  opening  of  its  next  session;  that  the  resolution 
declaring  the  war  ended  might  be  passed  first;  and 
that  a  new  treaty,  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  might  be  negotiated. 

As  some  people  saw  it,  Americanism  had  tri- 
umphed over  internationalism.  As  some  other 
people  saw  it,  America  had  refused  to  stick  with 
the  Allies  to  the  end  of  the  job.  Some  newspapers 
made  the  President  out  a  villain,  and  some  pic- 
tured him  as  a  martyr.  In  reality,  both  the 
President  and  the  Senate  had  tried  to  do  their 
duty — the  right  thing  for  America,  and  the  fair 
thing  for  everybody  else.  Perhaps  the  President 
was  wrong  and  the  Senate  right;  perhaps  it  was 
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the  other  way  round — or  perhaps  both  were  part 
wrong  and  part  right. 

The  Watch  Tower  is  not  going  to  make  half 
its  friends  happy  and  the  other  half  angry  by 
taking  sides.  It  is  not  going  to  try  to  please 
e\XT}bod>-  and  end  with  pleasing  nobody,  by 
being  cautiously  neutral.  It  is  not  even  going 
to  "play  it  safe"  and  keep  silent. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing  that  we  can  do — 
and  that  is  to  say  that  we  trust  every  young 
American  is  learning  big  lessons  in  these  wonder- 
ful days.  Keep  your  eyes  open!  Do  your  own 
thinking!  Form  your  own  judgments,  and  'orm 
them  on  facts! 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  SEES  THE 
SIGHTS 

He  rubbered  at  the  sky-scrapers,  and  stood  at  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Woolworth,  looking  down  at  the 
great  city.  He  got  mixed  up  in  a  traffic  jam  in 
The  Avenue.  He  visited  the  Stock  Exchange, 
Trinity  Church,  the  Sub-Treasury,  the  Horse 
Show,  and  about  everything  else  worth  going  to. 
He    shook    hands    and    chatted    with    the    citv 


[Jan., 

And  everybody  liked  him! 

A  prince  could  come  to  New  York  and  be  so 
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Central  News  Service 

THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  WELCOMED  TO  THE  NATIONAL 
CAPITAL  BY  GENERAL  PERSHING 

officials  and  notables,  smiled  at  the  Plain  People, 
and  danced  with  the  young  ladies  of  High  Society. 


@  Underwood  &  Underwood 
OUR  ROYAL  VISITOR,  EDWARD,    PRINCE  OF  WALES 

princely  that  we  would  n't  care  for  him,  or  be  so 
unprincely  that  we  'd  think  he  was  trying  too  hard 
to  be  like  us  democratic  Yankees.  But  this 
prince,  never  forgetting  the  dignity  of  his  position, 
was  so  honestly  democratic,  so  frank  and  friendly, 
that  everybody  had  to  admit  that  a  prince  could 
be  a  good  fellow  and  deserve  all  the  honors  that 
fall  to  the  lot  of  a  king's  son. 

The  prince's  visit  to  New  York  helped 
Englishmen  and  Americans  to  understand  each 
other  better. 

COMMANDER  OF  THE  LEGION         - 

The  possibilities  of  Red  trouble  in  this  country 
took  mighty  definite  shape  in  our  minds  when  we 
read  of  veterans  of  the  A.  E.  F.  being  killed  by  the 
people  who  would  like  to  turn  the  United  States 
into  another  Russia.  Three  of  the  boys  who 
fought  in  France  were  shot  by  I.  W^  W^.  snipers  as 
they  marched  through  the  streets  of  a  town  in  the 
State  of  Washington. 

The  American  legion  is  going  to  be,  in  the  com- 
ing years,  one  of  the  great  forces  of  public  life  in 
America.  It  is  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
of  this  generation.  Men  who  have  gone  through 
battle  after  battle  under  Old  Glory  are  not  going 
to  see  our  democracy  endangered. 

The  head  of  the  Legion — National  Commander, 
they   call   him — is   Lieutenant-Colonel   Franklin 
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D'Olier.  His  serv'ices  in  the  war  proved  his  ex- 
ceptional ability  as  an  organizer,  and  with  young 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Colonel  D'Olier  at  the  head 
of  the  line,  we  may  be  sure  the  Legion  will  step 
out  in  fine  style.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  not  lack  defenders! 

CHILD   LABOR 

Phe  International  Labor  Conference  at  Washing- 
ton gave  a  good  deal  of  attention,  naturally,  to 
the  question  of  child  labor.  It  voted  unanimously 
n  favor  of  the  project  of  submitting  to  each 
jovernment  represented  in  the  conference  an 
igreement  to  control  the  employment  of  children 
n  industry. 

One  part  of  the  proposed  agreement  has  to  do 
vith  the  age  at  which  children  may  be  employed, 
-^or  Japan  and  India  and  some  other  Oriental 
ands,  the  minimum  was  set  at  twelve  years,  and 
or  other  countries  at  fourteen. 

The  delegation  from  India  was  not  unanimous. 
Hwo  of  its  members  engaged  in  a  lively  discussion, 
rhe  one  representing  the  Government  argued 
hat  India  was  not  ready  for  such  a  change  from 
ts  established  custom.  The  representative  of 
abor  contradicted  him.  It  is  pleasanter  to  be- 
ieve  that  the  second  delegate  was  right;  and  it 
eems  reasonable  to  think  that  the  facts  justify 
uch  a  belief. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  war  did  a  lot  to  spread 
aodern  ideas  in  India.  Would  you  not  suppose 
hat  the  young  men  returning  from  service  in 
Europe  would  find  eager  audiences  for  their 
tories  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard? 

The  people  of  India,  like  the  people  of  every- 
ther  country  under  the  sun,  want  to  be  comfort- 
ble  and  happy.  If  it  can  be  proved  to  them  that 
nother  system  will  make  them  more  prosperous 
han  the  caste  system  does — why,  it  will  be  good- 
<y,  caste  system!  (By  the  way,  look  up  "caste," 
nd  see  what  the  c\-clopedia  has  to  say  about 
lodern  India.) 

THE   FRENCH  ELECTIONS 

ELECTION  day  in  France  was  interesting  because 
f  the  effort  of  the  Socialists  to  take  the  ruling 
ower  away  from  the  Conservative  forces.     It  was 

battle  between  law  and  order  on  one  side,  and 
narchy,  or  Bolshe\"ism,  on  the  other. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  French  newspapers 
how  how  the  battle  went :  A  Socialist  newspaper 
aid,  "Clemenceau  is  victorious,  terribly  and  ap- 
lallingly  victorious."  (Hurrah  for  The  Tiger!) 
)ne  paper  on  the  other  side  called  it  "a  glorious 
ay  for  law  and  order,"  and  another  "a  triumph 
f  order  against  anarchy."  "A  vote  of  national 
itality,"  said  a  third.  "Bolshevism  is  crushed," 
Figaro"    announced;    and    ''L' Homme    Libre" 


gave  the  joyful  comment  a  constructive  turn  with 
this,  "And  now  let  us  go  to  work!" 

European  battles  in  politics  are  not  fought  out 
by  two  great  parties,  as  in  this  country.  There 
are  small  groups,  each  with  its  own  platform  and' 
candidates.  After  the  elections  the  delegates 
form  combinations  of  these  groups  on  one  side  or 
the  other  as  questions  of  policy  come  up.  In  the 
French  elections,  for  example,  there  were  several 
party  names  of  which  the  word  "Socialists"  was 
a  part — the  Radical  Socialists,  the  Republican 
Socialists,  the  Dissident  Socialists. 

The  election  does  not  by  any  means  put  an  end 
to  socialism  in  France.  What  it  does  is,  by  act  of 
the  French  nation  at  the  polls,  to  give  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  national  legislature  to  the  conserv- 
ative forces.  It  places  the  rebuilding  of  France 
in  safe  hands.  It  fortifies  the  frontier  against  the 
westward  ad^•ance  of  Bolshevik  ideas.  It  assures 
the  other  nations  that  in  her  dealings  with  them 
France  will  still  be  France,  a  nation  that  will  keep 
its  promises  and  continue  to  hold  its  honorable 
place  among  the  ci^'ilized  Powers. 

COMMERCE  WITHOUT  CASH 

Money  is  only  a  measure  of  values,  a  medium  of 
exchange.  You  can't  live  on  money;  you  live  on 
what  money  will  buy  for  you.  You  can't  eat 
money,  or  wear  money,  or  make  a  building  out  of 
it.  But  with  it,  you  can  buy  food,  clothing,  and  a 
house. 

Before  men  invented  money  they  lived  by 
barter;  that  is,  the  actual  exchange  of  goods. 
One  man,  perhaps,  had  plenty  of  leather,  but  not 
enough  wheat.  Another  man  had  more  wheat 
than  he  needed,  but  was  short  of  leather.  They 
got  together,  and  the  first  man  swapped  some  of 
his  leather  for  some  of  the  second  man's  wheat. 
That  was  barter. 

Then  people  fixed  upon  units  of  value,  and  used 
different  kinds  of  counters  for  evening  up  on  their 
business  dealings.  We  seem  to  remember  hearing 
in  school  or  college  days,  back  in  the  century  be- 
fore this,  that  the  word  "pecuniary  "  comes  from  a 
Latin  word  meaning  "cattle."  The  value  of 
things  was  measured  in  terms  of  cattle;  a  house,  or 
a  wagon,  or  a  suit  of  armor,  was  worth  so  many 
oxen.  Coins  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  ox 
were  "pecunia,"  money.  (Probably  some  of  you 
Watch  Tower  boys  and  girls  who  are  "taking" 
Latin  can  correct  our  explanation  in  detail,  but 
we  imagine  the  statement  is  accurate  enough  for 
present  purposes.)  You  could  pay  a  man  two 
oxen,  but  not  half  an  ox — unless  he  wanted  meat! 

The  American  Indians  used  wampum  as  money. 
These  strings  of  shells  had  no  great  intrinsic 
value,  no  usefulness  or  special  desirability  of 
their  own.     But  they  were  scarce  enough  to  serve 
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nicoU-  as  a  measure  of  \alue  and  a  medium  of  ex- 
change. Running  Deer  might  give  so  much 
wampum  to  Howling  Wolf  for  some  of  the  latter's 
tineh-  made  arrows.  Howling  Wolf  might  be 
glad  to  make  the  sale,  because  with  the  wampum 
he  could  buy  a  trinket  for  pretty  little  Laughing 
Water  from  old  Scolding  Squaw — who  would  have 
no  use  tor  Howling  Wolf's  arrows  but  could  use 
his  wampum  to  buy  soft  skins  for  her  tent  from 
Chief  Bend-the-Bow — and  so  it  would  go. 

In  the  same  way,  a  dollar  bill  can  travel  about 
all  day  and  day  after  day,  as  long  as  the  paper 
lasts,  settling  one  deal  after  another.  And  when 
the  paper  is  worn  out,  it  is  taken  back  by  the 
Government  and  another  is  issued,  to  represent 
the  same  dolly's  worth  of  metal  in  the  Treasury 
vaults. 

The  next  step  beyond  the  circulation  of  coins 
and  paper  money  representing  gold  or  silver  held 
by  the  Government  is  the  use  of  private  paper, 
checks,  and  so  on.  By  means  of  this,  trade  rela- 
tions can  be  carried  on  without  the  constant 
transfer  of  cash.  At  certain  times,  balances  are 
figured  up  and  settlement  made  between  the  in- 
dividuals, or  firms,  or  even  nations,  concerned. 

Now,  with  the  story  almost  finished,  we  come 
to  the  place  where  it  should  have  started.  (The 
Class  in  Composition  will  please  not  be  too  criti- 
cal!) It  all  began  with  a  head-line  in  the  news- 
paper, "Barter  in  Europe  Replacing  Money." 
Central    Europe   must   have   coal.     France   has 


agreed  to  send  coal  from  the  Saar  Basin  intc 
Germany  in  exchange  for  commodities  thai 
Germany  can  spare.  German  money  has  lost 
part  of  its  value  as  compared  with  the  money  ol 
other  countries;  but  German  potatoes  are  as  good 
as  ever. 

Belgium  is  to  swap  coal  for  Rumania's  corn, 
and  Great  Britain  is  to  get  coal  from  Czecho- 
slovakia, sending  enamel  ware  in  exchange. 

Perhaps  the  Class  in  Economics  will  tell  us  this 
is  nothing  to  get  excited  about,  but  we  shall  have 
to  ask  them  to  be  patient  with  their  elders  trying 
to  keep  track  of  what  is  going  on,  these  topsy- 
turvy days. 

PLANING   TO  THE   ANTIPODES 

On  a  map  showing  southern  Europe  and  Asia, 
Africa  and  Australia,  draw  a  line  from  London 
across  France,  through  the  Mediterranean  to 
Cairo,  across  Arabia  and  Persia,  through  Delhi 
and  Calcutta  to  Rangoon  and  Singapore,  and 
then  on  to  Port  Darwin  near  Palmerston  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Australia,  and  you  will  have 
sketched  roughly  the  route  followed  by  the 
Australian  aviator  Captain  Ross-Smith  when  he 
won  the  prize  ofTered  by  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment for  the  first  flight  to  be  completed  in  less 
than  thirty  days  from  starting-time.  The  suc- 
cessful flier  made  his  12,000-mile  voyage  with  two 
days  to  spare. 


Underwood  &  Cnderwood 

CAPTAIN  ROSS-SMITH  AND  HIS  CREW  ABOARD  THE  VICKERS-VIMY  AEROPLANE  IN  WHICH  THEY  MADE  THE  GREAT 

BRITAIN-AUSTRALIA  FLIGHT 
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Captain  Ross-Smith  left  London  November  12. 
On  the  sixth  day  out  he  landed  in  Eg>pt,  and  five 
days  later.  November  23,  he  was  at  Delhi.  At 
Rangoon  he  met  Lieutenant  Etienne  Poulet,  the 
French  war-\eteran  flier,  who  had  started  on  a 
Paris-Melbourne  flight  on  October  14.  On  the 
first  day  of  December  the  two  airmen  hopped  off^, 
only  an  hour  or  two  apart,  for  Bangkok.  Poulet 
was  not  heard  of  until  December  18,  when  a 
dispatch  from  Moulmain,  Burma,  announced  his 
safe  arrival  there;  but  Ross-Smith  was  in  Java 
December  6,  arrived  at  Bima  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  December  8,  made  the  last  lap  of  nine 
hundred  miles  over  uncharted  waters  dotted  with 
volcanic  islands,  and  came  down  in  Australia 
December  10,  his  twenty-eighth  day  out. 

This  was  the  most  remarkable  air  voyage  ever 
made.  The  trans-Atlantic  fliers,  with  whose 
achievements  it  was  sure  to  be  compared,  would 
probably  be  the  first  to  praise  the  skill,  courage, 
and  endurance  of  Captain  Ross-Smith.  The 
following  paragraph,  from  one  of  the  reports  of 
the  flight,  cabled  to  the  New  York  "Sun"  shows 
the  sort  of  thing  the  bold  bird-man  had  to  contend 
with : 

Surprising  adventures  were  encountered  in  Java. 
Near  Surabaya,  Smith  was  compelled  to  land  by  engine 
trouble  and  became  heavilj-  bogged.  He  rounded  up 
two  hundred  blacks  from  neighboring  villages  and  made 
them  dig  out  the  machine  and  cut  thousands  of  bamboo 
poles,  constructing  a  bamboo  track  over  the  bog.  He 
then  taxied  over  this  to  get  into  the  air. 

In  addition  to  the  stirring  appeal  of  any 
pioneering  adventure,  Captain  Ross-Smith's 
record-making  flight  has  the  advantage  of  the 
romance  in  ancient  names.  Imagine  the  whir  of 
the  engine  over  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs,  the 
Sphinx,  and  the  Pyramids;  the  country  of  Omar 
Khavyam,  and  the  old,  old  empire  of  East  Indian 
monarchs!  Imagine  the  lonely  navigator  of  the 
air  sailing  down  the  sky  "on  the  road  to  Manda- 
layl"  They  tell  about  folks  in  America  being 
frightened  at  the  first  sight  of  a  man  riding  by 
on  one  of  the  old-fashioned  high  bic^xles;  what 
must  the  natives  in  Siam  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments have  thought  of  the  man  who  came  planing 
down  into  their  midst  out  of  the  clouds? 

It  is  b>-  contrast  that  we  appraise  the  feats  of 
the  pioneer  and  the  explorer.  Captain  Ross- 
Smith's  flight  contrasts  not  only  with  the  sea 
voyage  round  Gibraltar,  through  the  Suez  Canal 
and  the  Red  Sea  into  the  Indian  ocean,  but  with 
the  voyages  of  the  mariners  of  three  centuries  ago, 


when  they  sailed  their  little  ships  all  the  way 
around  Africa  in  the  search  for  the  fabulous 
treasures  of  the  Indies.  Twenty-eight  days, 
where  those  old  seamen  told  their  friends  ashore 
good-by  for  an  absence  of  two  or  three  years! 

What  next?  The  U.  S.  Air  Mail  Service  is  to 
be  extended  clear  across  the  continent.  Soon  we 
shall  see  overland  and  transoceanic  freight  and 
passenger  lines  in  operation.  And  in  1920  there 
is  to  be  a  race  around  the  world.  Perhaps  the 
myster>'  of  Mars  is  destined  to  be  solved! 

THROUGH   THE   AVATCH   T0\\T:R'S 
TELESCOPE 

If  the  grain-production  estimates  made  by  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture  for  1919 
are  correct,  the  decrease  for  the  year,  as  compared 
with  production  in  1918,  will  be  "6  per  cent,  in 
wheat,  17.9  per  cent,  in  barley,  and  18.7  per 
cent,  in  oats.  The  L'nited  States  and  Canada 
both  increased  their  production  of  wheat,  but 
raised  less  of  the  other  grains.  The  work  of  the 
farmers  will  be  more  important  than  ever  in  1920. 

In  the  special  session  of  Congress  which  ended  late 
in  November,  bills  were  enacted  providing  for  the 
return  of  the  telegraph,  telephone,  and  cable  lines 
to  their  former  owners;  for  woman  suffrage,  war- 
time prohibition,  food  control,  and  vocational 
training  for  wounded  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the 
Daylight  Saving  Law  was  repealed.  The  House 
of  Representatives  passed  bills  providing  for  the 
return  of  the  railroads  to  private  ownership;  for 
an  American  merchant-marine  ser\-ice,  and  for  a 
budget  sj-stem  for  the  Federal  Government. 
These  bills  await  action  by  the  Senate.  The 
special  session  also  passed  the  appropriation  bills 
which  had  previously  failed.  Add  these  things 
to  the  debate  on  the  Treaty-,  and  you  will  see  that 
it  was  a  pretty  busy  session. 

The  football  season  of  191 9  was  a  brilliant  one. 
There  were  a  good  many  surprises  in  it.  The 
"favorites"  were  often  defeated.  The  stands  were 
crowded  Saturday  after  Saturday,  and  the  cheers 
and  songs  and  waAing  banners  made  it  seem  like 
old  times  in  the  stadiums. 

Here  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  page,  ^\^th  just 
room  enough  for  the  best  paragraph  of  all — the 
one  in  which  we  wish  you  all  a  Happy  New  Year! 


Verses  by  M attic  Lee  Ilausjic')!.      Illustrations  by  Decie  Merwin 


THE  SNOW  MAN 


We  made  for  him  a  solid  base, 

And  built  his  body,  head,  and  face. 

We  rounded  him  with  pats  and  shoves, 

And  Archie  lent  him  his  school  gloves; 

A  broomstick  makes  his  arms,  and  so 

The  gloves  look  just  like  hands,  you  know. 


And,  round  his  neck,  if  it  should  storm, 
We  wound  a  scarf  to  keep  him  warm. 
Bobby  and  Jo  are  out  there  yet 
To  make  sure  that  he  won't  upset. 
He  has  the  funniest  smile — the  elf! — 
We  think  he  smiled  it  by  himself ! 


THE  COZY  KETTLE 


I  THINK  it  Strange  that  cold,  hard  metal 
Could  make  such  a  very  friendly  kettle! 
From  out  its  spout  comes  magic  steam 
That  turns  to  Fairy  Folk — a  stream ! 


Upon  the  glowing  nursery  fire. 
It  sings  a  song,  and  does  not  tire. 
It  more  than  boils  the  water — see? 
A  kettle  seems  like  company! 
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FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 

NURSERY  RHYMES 

Written  and  illustrated  hy  Edith  Bal linger  Price 
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A  PUSSY-CAT  came  to  our  door 
That  we  had  never  seen  before; 
He  was  all  cold,  and  wet,  and  thin. 
So  Mother  went  and  brought  him  in. 


And  now  he  lives  with  us,  and  he 

Is  just  as  happy  as  can  be, — 

All  round,  and  warm,  and  smooth,  and  fat. 

I  love  that  little  pussy-cat! 


THE  PORTRAIT 

Every  morning,  at  half  past  nine,  whether  it  's  wet  or  whether  it  ' 
Mother  and  DoUie  and  I  must  go  down  to  the  artist's  studio 

The  artist  is  paint- 
ing a  picture  of  me, 
(The    funniest    pic- 
ture  you    ever   did 

see!) 
He  looks  at  me  and 

he  shuts  one  eye, 
And     I     laugh — no 
matter  how  hard  I 

tr>- 

Tolook  at  the  roof  of 

the  opposite  house, 

And  sit  as   still   as 

a  little  mouse. 
And   e\'en  if  some- 
thing tickles  my  nose, 
I  just  have  to  pose, 
and 

pose, 
and 
POSE! 


s  fine, 


St.  Nicholas  League 


A   FIRESIDE    FRIEND.  BY    EDWARD    E.   MURPHY,     AGE    12 

(gold  BADGE.       SILVER  BADGE  WON  MAY,   IQIQ.) 

What  better  example  of  "A  Fireside  Friend"  could  be 
chosen  than  the  familiar  figure  in  the  above  drawing, 
by  one  of  our  twelve-year-old  artists?  For  if  the  good 
Saint  who  fills  the  stockings  at  Christmas-time  is  not. 
in  sooth,  a  "fireside  friend,"  who  is? 

Two  other  subjects  assigned  for  this  January  issue 
happened — by  chance,  and  not  by  intention — to  have  a 
peculiar  timeliness,  since  the  end  ot  one  year  and  the 
beginning  of  another  is  always  an  appropriate  date  for 
"Looking  Back"  and  "Looking  Ahead."  And  they 
bring  to  mind,  moreover,  the  joyous  reflection  that  our 


beloved  League,  which  began  with  the  twentieth i 
century,  is  now  twenty  years  old — "almost  grown  up," 
as  the  saying  goes.  For  the  world  in  general,  the  year 
just  ended  has  not  been  an  altogether  gratifying  one, 
but  it  has  not  lessened  the  ardor  of  our  Le.\gue  young 
folk  nor  impaired  the  quality  of  their  efforts.  And  so 
we  can  regard  with  satisfaction,  and  even  applaud,  the 
following  design  in  which  another  of  our  young  artists 
has  cleverly  depicted  the  four  representatives  of  1920 
as  summarily  and  with  cheery  smiles  dismissing  the 
four  seasons  that  are  dejectedly  carrying  1919  into  his- 
tory. Let  us  wish  for  ourselves  and  the  whole  world 
that  the  coming  twelve-month  may  prove  to  be  a  truly 


"a  HEADING  FOR  JANUARY."       BY  NANCY  RIGGS,  AGE  I4.       (gOLE 
BADGE.       SILVER  BADGE  WON  OCTOBER,  I918.) 


PRIZE   COMPETITION   No.   239 

(In  making  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered.) 
PROSE.  Gold  Badge,  Marjorie  C.  Stone  (age  15),  New  Jersey;  Margaret  Hunloke  Eckerson  (age  10),  New 
Jersey;  Margaret  Sutherland  (age  17),  District  of  Columbia.  Silver  Badges,  Sylvia  Lewis  (age  13),  Arizona; 
Florence  Beaujean  (age  12),  Rhode  Island;  Alice  Carolyn  Paxson  (age  14),  Pennsylvania. 
VERSE.  Gold  Badges,  Rosamond  W.  Eddy  (age  16),  California;  Louisa  Butler  (age  13),  Michigan;  Pris- 
cilla  Fraker  (age  16),  New  Jersey;  Peggy  Pond  (age  15),  New  Mexico.  Silver  Badges,  Keturah  C.  RoUinson: 
(age  14),  New  Jersey;  Mary  Ellen  Goodnow  (age  13),  Kentucky. 

DRAWINGS.  Gold  Badges,  Edward  E.  Murphy  (age  12),  Indiana;  Nancy  Riggs  (age  14),  Massachusetts.^ 
Silver  Badges,  Harold  Bartley  (age  14),  New  York;  Mary  Watson  (age  13),  New  York;  Alice  C.  Braislinr 
(age  13),  New  York. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.  Silver  Badges,  Edward  Reinhold  Rogers,  Jr.  (age  15),  Virginia;  Pauline  Brown  (age  15),! 
New  York;  Elizabeth  D.  Abbott  (age  14),  New  York;  Sue  Collisson  (age  13),  Minnesota;  Lucy  H.  Shaw\ 
(age  13),  Michigan;  Marion  Tombo  (age  16),  England;  Lucy  T.  Beswick  (age  11),  Pennsylvania.  | 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  Badges,  Frank  O.  Reed  (age  13),  New  York;  Rosalind  Leale  (age  12),  New  York.: 


BY   MARION    TOMBO,    AGE    l6.      (SILVER    BADGE.) 


BY  LUCY  T.   BESWICK,   AGE   II.      (SILVER  BADGE.) 


'A  GOOD  TIME" 
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LOOKING    AHEAD 


BY    ALICE    CAROLYN    PAXSON     (AGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  most  far-sighted 
men  in  American  history.  This  is  proved  by  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase.  Louisiana  then  meant  not  only  the 
district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  but  also  the 
vast  regions  between  that  river  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  land  extended  as  far  as  Canada  on  the 
North,  and  was  bounded  on  the  South  by  what  are  now 
parts  of  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Colorado. 
Instead  of  the  trackless  wilderness.  Jefferson  saw  woods, 
plains,  fertile  fields,  farms,  and  rivers  teeming  with 
commerce.  He  realized  that  here,  as  the  population 
increased,  was  America's  much-needed  room  for  expan- 
sion. He  knew  what  a  bargain  he  was  making — almost 
a  million  square  miles  for  fifteen  million  dollars!  With 
control  of  such  enormous  territory,  the  United  States 
would  be  a  world  power.  Napoleon  saw  that,  too. 
"I  have  given  England  her  rival,"  were  his  prophetic 
words.  Had  Thomas  Jefferson  not  seen  into  the 
future,  and  availed  himself  of  Napoleon's  offer,  ours 
would  be  a  very  different  world  to-day. 

WHEN   EYELIDS   CLOSE 

;  BY    WILLIE    FAY    LINN    (AGE    1 6) 

'  (Honor  Member) 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 

Are  fading  on  the  hill; 
And  valley,  meadow,  wood,  and  lake 

Are  lying  hushed  and  still. 
The  shadows  lengthen  on  the  grass. 

Beneath  the  rosy  sky; 
And  life  seems  pausing  in  its  flight 

To  watch  the  sunset  die. 

O  soft  brown  eyes,  so  dear  to  me, 

'T  is  time  for  you  to  close. 
And  dream  about  that  far-off  land 

Where  now  the  great  sun  goesl 
Forget  the  troubles  of  the  day, 

The  loneliness  of  night. 
And  drift  upon  the  sea  of  sleep 

Until  the  morning  light! 

A   DANGEROUS   VENTURE 

BY  MARGARET  HUNLOKE  ECKERSON  (aGE  IO) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  May,  1919) 

"We  're  cut  off  from  men  and  supplies,"  said  Major 
Whittlesey,  quietly.  "Guess  we  '11  have  to  live  here 
until  something  turns  up." 

Five  days  passed,  and  still  no  help  came.  The  Ger- 
mans were  pressing  closer,  and  the  men  had  no  food. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  done  quickly.  It  was  a 
dangerous  venture,  to  go  through  the  German  lines  to 
seek  help.  But  this  task  was  entrusted  not  to  a  man, 
but  to  a  bird,  Cher  Ami  ("Dear  Friend"),  a  carrier- 
pigeon. 

The  men  watched  him  out  of  sight.  On  that  tiny 
bird  rested  their  lives.  If  he  reached  the  French 
lines,  and  they  received  supplies,  they  would  live;  but 
if  he  were  killed,  they  would  die  of  starvation,  or  be 
captured. 

A  bullet  shattered  his  leg,  and  another  burned  the 
plumage  of  his  breast;  but  he  kept  on  and  finally 
reached  the  French  lines. 

The  men  received  help,  reinforcements,  and  food; 
and  the  bird,  who  had  saved  so  many  lives,  was  brought 
to  America. 

Here  he  will  probably  "live  happily  ever  after." 


A    GOOD    TIME. 


by  virginia  m.  burmister,  age  i4. 
(honor  member.) 


WHEN    EYELIDS    CLOSE 

BY    PEGGY    POND    (aGE    I 5) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  June,   iqiq) 

Hlish,  for  the  night  winds  are  sighing,  are  sighing. 
Sweet  is  their  song. 

Sleep,  till  the  dewdrops  are  kissed  by  the  sunlight- 
It  will  not  be  long. 

Dark  is  the  night,  but  the  stars  are  shining; 

The  dream-fairy  waits  for  you  over  the  sea; 

And  the  sea  is  a  sunset,  the  boat  a  dream — 
Sleep,  while  I  watch  o'er  thee! 

Out  of  the  hush  comes  a  night-bird  calling. 

Low  is  his  cry. 
The  firelight  flickers  while  we  are  watching — 

Just  you  and  I. 
Drowsy  your  eyes,  for  the  Sandman  is  passing; 
The  dream-fairy  calls  to  you  soft  and  low. 
Sleep,  and  wake  with  the  morning-glories — 

Nor  fear,  for  I  will  not  go! 


a  fireside  friend."     by  m.\ry  lavancha  russell,  ags  1$. 
(honor  member.) 

A   DANGEROUS   VENTURE 

BY    SYLVIA    LEWIS    (AGE    I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Slowly  we  wound  down  "Jacob's  Ladder"  at  sunset. 
The  Grand  Canon  was  a  spot  of  unequaled  beauty  as  the 
sun  faded  away  in  the  west.  But  beautiful  as  the 
purples  and  gold  were,  they  failed  to  thrill  us,  for  on  the 
morrow  we  were  to  undertake  a  trip  known  to  all  for  its 
danger.  When  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  canon,  the 
roar  of  the  angry  Colorado  made  us  realize  what  a 
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perilous  journey  we  were  about  to  begin,  for  we  were  to 
cross  the  caiion  in  a  "skip,"  or  basket,  which  runs  on  a 
cable  and  is  large  enough  to  carry  an  animal  and  two  or 
three  people. 

Morning  saw  us  ready  for  the  crossing,  and  two  men, 
myself,  and  the  burro  (which  the  guide  refused  to 
leave  behind)  climbed  into  the  basket.  It  fell  to  me  to 
sit  on  the  donkey's  back,  as  there  was  standing  room 
for  only  two  in  the  skip.  All  went  well  until  we  reached 
the  center,  when  "Bright  Angel"  (for  such  was  the 
burro's  name)  began  to  kick  and  jump,  as  the  roar  of  the 
river  was  so  loud  it  frightened  him.  And  I  was  nearly 
paralyzed  with  fright  when  I  looked  into  the  depths 
below  me.  I  began  to  appreciate  the  outside  world 
more  than  I  had  the  night  before.  Slowly  the  skip 
approached  land,  and  after  a  few  terrible  moments  the 
burro  began  to  recover  from  its  terror.  Finally  we 
reached  solid  ground;  and  long  after,  as  I  gazed  at  the 
river  from  the  rim  of  the  ca.~on,  I  heard  some  bystander 
remark,  "I  thought  it  was  a  big  river!"  as  the  Colorado 
looks  small  from  the  brink. 

I  wish  they  could  cross  it,  as  I  did;  they  would  think 
it  quite  big  enough. 


MKVK^ 

\Y 

1 

"a   heading   for   JANUARY."       BY   ALICE   C.    BRAISLIN,    AGE    I3. 

(silver  badge.) 


WHEN    EYELIDS   CLOSE 

BY    VIRGINIA    FOLLIN    (AGE    I4) 

{Honor  Member) 

When  the  evening  shadows  gather,  and  the  meadow- 
lands  are  still. 

And  the  night  wind  softly  murmurs  in  the  hemlocks  on 
the  hill. 

Comes  a  blend  of  sweetest  music  ever  heard  'neath 
starry  skies. 

For  the  fairy  folk  are  singing,  to  their  wee  ones,  lulla- 
bies. 

Wrapped  in  petals  soft  and  dewy,  hid  away  from  mortal 
sight. 

Rest  the  tiny  elfin  babies,  through  the  long,  dark  hours 
of  night. 

And  the  while  their  souls  are  drifting  to  the  joyous  land 
of  dreams. 

Fairy  mothers,  all,  are  crooning  melodies  while  star- 
light gleams. 

For  each  tiny  mortal  baby  tucked  in  cradle,  warm  and 

tight. 
There  's  a  tiny  elfin,  dreaming  somewhere  in  the  dark 

to-night. 
And,  for  each,  a  gentle  mother,  lulling  soon  to  sweet 

repose. 
Sings  a  lullaby  most  tender,  till  the  baby  eyelids  close. 


LOOKING    BACK 

BY    LOUISA    BUTLER    (AGE    I3) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  June,  iqiq) 
All  things  that  grow  increase  and  multiply 

In  strength  and  wisdom  with  the  passing  years. 
And  I,  a-looking  back,  with  wondering  eye 

Behold  my  last  year's  self,  as  it  appears. 
So  poor  in  knowledge,  yet  so  proud  of  all 
Which  I,  on  sober  thought,  my  own  could  call. 

The  thought  of  what  I  was,  or  am  to-day. 
Can  bring  none  less  than  sweet  humility; 

Since  my  vain  self  and  all  my  poor  display 
Must  needs  contrast  with  what  I  yet  may  be. 

So,  as  I  strive  to  follow  wisdom's  track,' 

I  am  most  humble  when  a-looking  back. 

A    DANGEROUS    VENTURE 

BY    FLORENCE    BEAUJEAN     (AGE  1 2) 

(Silver  Badge) 

One  dark  cold  night,  Henri,  a  Belgian  boy,  was  walking 
along  the  streets  of  Antwerp  with  his  sister  Marie  at  his 
side. 

He  had  to  go  cautiously,  for  he  had  now  reached  the 
age  of  thirteen  at  which  age  the  Germans  might  cap- 
ture and  send  him  to  Germany  and  force  him  to  work, 
as  they  had  already  deported  many  other  Belgian  boys. 

Suddenly,  the  form  of  a  German  guard  loomed  up  in 
the  darkness.     He  had  seen  them ! 

"Halt!"  he  commanded.  Henri  pushed  Marie 
around  the  corner  of  a  building  and  halted.  "How  old 
are  you?"  the  guard  asked. 

"Thirteen,"  Henri  answered. 

"Then  come  with  me,"  said  the  German.  Henri  was 
forced  to  go. 

Marie  followed  them,  and  learned  where  Henri  was 
housed,  as  well  as  other  boys  who  had  been  captured. 
By  and  by,  the  guard  growing  tir  d,  lay  down  and  fell 
asleep.     He  had  the  key  to  the  door  in  his  hand ! 

After  making  sure  that  the  guard  was  asleep,  Marie 
carefully  took  the  key  from  him,  opened  the  door  and 
crept  in. 

A  lantern  threw  a  faint  light  about  the  room.  Marie 
soon  discovered  Henri.  He  saw  and  recognized  her  at 
once.  "Oh,  what  will  they  do  if  they  find  you  here!"  he 
asked. 

"They  won't  find  me,"  was  the  answer.     "Come!" 

Before  going,  Henri  told  his  nearest  neighbor  that 
they  would  soon  be  free.  That  boy  told  the  boy  next 
to  him,  and  soon  all  the  boys  knew.  One  by  one,  they 
crept  out.     The  last  to  go  were  Henri  and  Marie. 

"It  was  a  dangerous  thing  to  do,  Marie,"  said  H-enri, 
"for  if  they  'd  caught  you,  I  don't  know  what  would 
have  happened.      But  I  'm  glad  you  came!" 

The  children  soon  reached  home,  and  in  their  mother's 
arms  told  the  story  of  "A  Dangerous  Venture." 

"LOOKING    BACK" 
(The  Song  of  a  Cast-off  Fiddle) 

BY    PRISCILLA    FRAKER    (AGE    16) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  June,  iqiq) 

Only  an  old  time-worn  fiddle  am  I, 
And  broken  with  age  are  my  strings; 

Forgotten,  unmourned,  unloved,  here  I  lie. 
But  within  me  a  voice  still  sings. 

Once,  long  years  ago,  I  was  young  and  new. 
And  my  strings  were  supple  and  strong; 

I  was  cherished  and  praised,  as  was  my  due,  j 

And  merry  and  glad  was  my  song.  I 
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BY    CAROLINE    F.    GUCKER,    AGE    15 
(.HONOR   MEMBEiJ. 


BY   EDWARD  R.   ROGERS,    JR..   AGE    15- 
(SILVER   BADGE.) 


BY    ELEANOR   C.    GIBBONS.    AGE    l6. 
(HONOR   MEMBER. t 


BY  SUE   COLLIbSuN.   AGE    13. 
(SILVER   BADGE.) 


3Y    LIXY    H.    SHAW.    AGE    I3. 
(SILVER    B.-VDl-.E.) 


BY   NANCY   RHODES,   AGE    10. 


BY    MARC.\REI    SU.MNER,    AGE    I3. 

"A  GOOD  TIME" 


BY    HELEN    L.    BURKE,    AGE    I4. 
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My  dear  master  loved,  in  the  twilight  gray, 

To  sit  by  the  old  cabin  door. 
And  fiddle  the  long  evening  hours  away. 

While  the  children  romped  on  the  floor. 

In  daylight  I  lay  on  the  kitchen  shelf. 

To  be  safe  from  possible  harm; 
I  was  proud  and  haughty  and  deemed  myself 

A  thing  of  great  beauty  and  charm. 

Fled  are  those  bright  happy  days  of  yore. 

My  master  is  gone  now,  and  I, 
With  my  melodies  hushed  forevermore. 

In  the  gloom  and  darkness  lie. 

For  all  years  to  come,  to  eternity, 

I  must  lie  here  alone,  it  seems. 
And  all  thoughts  of  my  youth  that  are  left  to  me. 

To  brighten  my  days,  are  dreams! 


a  good  time."     by  pauline  brown,  age  is. 
(silver  badge.) 

A    DANGEROUS   VENTURE 

BY    MARGARET    SUTHERLAND    (AGE    1 7) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  June,  iQig) 

It  was  when  my  twin  sister  and  I  were  five  years  old 
that  we  were  given  the  nickname  of  the  "Terrors"  by 
Uncle  Bill.  He  named  us  that  during  our  first  visit  at 
the  lumber-camp,  and  it  stuck.  We  spent  our  happiest 
hours  in  this  backwoods  camp  of  Uncle  Bill's.  It  was 
there  that  we  rode  on  the  engines,  walked  the  logs  in 
the  mill-pond,  rode  on  the  mill-carriages  and  watched 
the  big  horses  come  tearing  down  the  log-skid.  There 
was  hardly  a  man,  from  the  roughest  lumber-jack  to 
the  mill  foreman,  who  was  not  one  of  our  staunch 
friends. 

Our  forbidden  pastime  was  putting  pins  on  the  track 
for  the  train  to  mash.  However,  we  were  engaged  in 
this  fascinating  occupation  one  morning,  when  old 
Jake,  who  was  dozing  in  the  doorway  of  the  "general 
store,"  glanced  in  our  direction  in  time  to  see  an  empty 
log-train  backing  down  the  grade  upon  us.  We  were 
too  much  absorbed,  with  our  pins,  to  note  either  the 
runaway  cars  or  the  cries  of  warning.  It  took  Jake 
only  a  minute  to  realize  our  danger,  for  the  cars  had 
already  swung  by  the  switch  and  had  come  bet-ween 
Jake  and  us.  The  noon-hour  idlers  were  pale  when 
Jake  jumped  from  the  porch  of  the  store  onto  the  long, 
low,  log-car.  In  two  flying  leaps  he  reached  the  end  of 
the  car  that  was  bearing  down  upon  us,  caught  his  legs 
around  a  vertical  beam  and,  leaning  over,  seized  us  by 
our  overalls  and  lifted  us  to  the  car. 


It  was  not  until  Jake  had  carried  us  back  to  the  i 
store   on   his   shoulders   that   the   silence   was   broken 
Then  it  broke  in  lusty  cheers,  that  echoed  to  the  hills, 
for  Jake,  who  was  ever  afterward  the  "Terrors'  "  hero. 

WHEN    EYELIDS    CLOSE 

BY    ROSAMOND    W.    EDDY    (aGE    1 6) 

{Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  May,   igig) 

The  night  is  still.     The  dim  starlight 

Creeps  softly  down  from  heavenly  height. 

The  peaceful  mountains,  tall  and  wise. 

Look  out  where  oceans  billows  rise. 

Now  weary  men,  lain  down  to  rest, 

A  space  give  up  their  strifeful  quest. 

In  peace  they  close  their  tired  eyes. 

A  breeze  above  the  hilltop  sighs — 

And  from  the  heavens'  mystery, 

An  angel  whom  we  cannot  see 

Comes  down,  and  soothes  our  minds  to  rest. 

And  stills  day's  tumult  in  the  breast. 

O'er  sea  and  plain,  o'er  vale  and  steep, 

She  glides,  the  unseen  angel.  Sleep, 

Attended  by  soft,  fluttering  dreams, 

All  silver-white,  like  starlight's  beams. 

All  silent  o'er  the  earth  she  goes, 

When  night  draws  down,  and  eyelids  close. 

LOOKING  BACK 

BY   MARY   HARRIET    VVHITE    (AGE    13) 

(Honor  Member) 

The  firelight  casts  around  the  room 

A  weird  and  rosy  glow. 
And  brings  to  me  the  memory 

Of  days  of  long  ago. 
When  lassies  with  their  full-hooped  skirts. 

Wore  rich  brocades  and  lace, 
And  danced  the  waltz  and  minuet 

With  stately,  old-time  grace. 

To  curtsey  every  maid  must  learn, 

Or  she  was  not  polite; 
She  also  learned  to  cook  and  sew, 

And  make  a  sampler  right. 
A  proper  maid  must  never  run. 

Or  jump,  or  climb  a  tree; 
And  yet,  they  always  had  good  times 

When  company  came  to  tea. 


The  firelight  dies;   the  room  is  dark; 

But  mem'ry's  lights  still  glow. 
How  sweet  it  seems  to  live  once  more 

Those  days  of  long  ago! 


A  GOOD  TIME, 


BY  ELE.\NOR  .ADAMb  KM.jHl.  .\GE 
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BY    ELIZABETH   D.    ABBOTT 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 


LOOKING   AHEAD 


ELEANOR    MEEKS, 


'A  GOOD  TIME" 


BY    MARJORIE    C.    STON'E    (AGE    15) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  uvn  September,  IQ18) 

TwAS  in  sunny  Italy,  on  one  of  the  little  foot-hills  of 
;he  Apennines  that  a  dark-eyed  Italian  boy  leaned 
igainst  the  gnarled  trunk  of  an  old  olive-tree.  Below 
lim  lay  the  picturesque  city  of  Urbino,  with  its  ancient 
red-roofed  houses  gleaming  in  the  sun,  while  the  sweet 
jdor  of  ripe  grapes  drifted  up  to  him  from  the  vineyard 
3n  the  hillside. 

But  it  was  not  of  this  beautiful  country  that  he  was 
thinking;  his  thoughts  were  far  away  in  a  busy  city 
street  where  a  great  museum  stood.  Inside  this  build- 
ing he  saw  scores  of  wonderful  paintings,  many  of  which 
bore  in  the'corner  the  name  "Raphael  Sanzio."  That 
(vas  the  dream  and  hope  which  so  often  filled  his 
mind.  If  only  he  could  win  fame  and  honor  through 
tiis  art! 

All  that  he  foresaw  on  that  far-oflf  afternoon  came 
to  pass,  for  ere  long  Raphael  became — and  remains 
to-day — one  of  the  world's  most  famous  artists. 

WHEN    EYELIDS   CLOSE 

BY    MARY    ELLEN    GOODNOW    (AGE    I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 

The  golden  sun  sinks  in  the  west 

And  twilight  shadows  fall; 
Each  birdling  from  his  cozy  nest 

Warbles  his  good-night  call. 

Over  the  earth  the  Sandman  creeps. 

As  softly  shuts  the  rose; 
With  one  touch  of  his  fairy  dust 

My  eyelids  gently  close. 

Then  I  sail  away  to  the  Isle  of  Dreams 

In  a  mystic,  fairy  ship. 
WTiile  from  the  oars,  in  the  bright  moonlight, 

The  silvery  waters  drip. 

And  all  night  long,  under  twinkling  stars. 
With  the  dream-fairy  holding  my  hand, 

I  wander  mid  strange  and  marvelous  sights 
In  that  distant,  magic  land — 

Until,  on  the  whispering  wings  of  night, 

A  message  of  day  is  borne. 
And  I  sail  away  through  the  Sea  of  Dreams 

Out  into  the  sparkhng  mom! 


LOOKING    BACK 

BY  keturah  c.  rollinson  (age  14) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Once  a  little  boy  was  lying  beneath  an  apple-tree, 
Reading   tales  of   monstrous   dragons,    of   knights,    of 

chivalry. 
And  of  maidens  held  in  prison  behind  a  magic  wall, 
'Till  his  heart  nigh  stopped  its  beating  with  the  wonder 

of  it  all. 

"How  I  wish  I  had  been  bom  then!"  he  wistfully  did 

sigh; 
"I  might  have  killed  a  dragon,  had  I  lived  in  davs  gone 

by!" 
Then,  slowly  turning  pages,  he  dropped  his  book  at 

last. 
And,  half-closing  heavy  eyelids,  looked  back  into  the 

past. 


A  knight  in  shming  armor,  upon  a  jet-black  steed. 
Came  riding  through  the  meadow  at  a  swift  and  steady 

speed. 
And  a  huge,  gigantic  creature  rose  up  from  out  the 

ground; 
His  great  mouth  was  like  a  furnace,  all  fiery-red  and 

round. 

But  the  knight  without  a  tremor  drew  a  sword  so 

glitt'ring  bright. 
That  the  dragon's  eyes  were  dazzled  and  bUnded  by  the 

sight. 
Then  began  an  angry  battle,   yet  before  much  time 

could  pass. 
The  ugly  head,  all  bloody,  rolled  down  upon  the  grass. 

Next,  the  knight  in  shining  armor  called  loudly  to  the 
boy: 

"You  may  also  kill  your  dragons  in  this  world  of  pain 
and  joy. 

Looking  backward,  looking  forward,  what  's  the  dif- 
ference, little  friend? 

There  are  always  knights  and  monsters,  and  there  will 
be  'till  the  end!" 


Though  the  boy  had  been  but  dreaming  beneath  the 
apple-tree. 

He  had  learned  a  useful  lesson  from  this  knight  of 
chivalry ; 

And  so  when  he  grew  to  manhood,  he  remembered  how 
to  fight. 

And  he  battled  with  his  troubles  Uke  a  brave  and  gal- 
lant knight. 
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A    GOOD    TIME. 


BY    ALEXANDER    E.    FARER,    AGE    IS. 


A    DANGEROUS   VENTURE 

BY    RUTH    MARY    GREEN    (AGE    12) 

The  dangerous  venture  I  am  going  to  write  about  con- 
cerns the  boys  in  khaki.  It  is  not  about  the  overseas 
boys, — though  theirs  was  the  most  dangerous  venture  of 
all.  It  is  about  the  boys  on  the  Mexican  border. 
They  went  hunting  some  very  lawless  bandits,  who  were 
not  minding  their  own  business.  Those  boys  took  a 
big  chance.  They  went  hunting  those  bandits  in 
cliffs  and  behind  boulders  that  had  been  there  for 
centuries.  They  went  there  not  knowing  what  they 
would  find.  If  any  of  those  Mexicans  had  been  there, 
they  could  have  been  shot  through  the  back  without 
knowing  who  had  shot  them. 

That  was  rather  a  dangerous  venture.     At  least  I 
think  so.     Do  you? 


A  GOOD  TIME.  BY    CHARLOTTE    WHITE,    AGE    I4. 

LOOKING    BACK 

BY    BARBARA    BURKS    (AGE    16) 

(Honor  Member) 

Prison  walls  as  far  as  eyes  can  see, 
Grated  bars,  the  clash  of  lock  and  key, 
As  here  I  sit  in  abject  misery. 
Looking  back. 

The  grim,  forbidding  prison  fades  away; 
My  soul  is  borne  into  another  day; 
I  see  myself  a  little  child  at  play, 
Looking  back. 

Accused  of  crime,  my  brother  fled  to  me; 
"He  do  that  hideous  thing?" — It  could  n9t  be! 
I  took  the  blame  myself.     All  this  I  see. 
Looking  back. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  worth  the  awful  price? 
Ah,  yes!     Until  my  withered  spirit  dies. 
Dear  Lord,  I  '11  glory  in  this  sacrifice, 
Looking  back! 


A   DANGEROUS   VENTURE 
(A  True  Slory) 

BY    RUTH    E.    SOUTHWICK    (AGE    1 1) 

One  day,  as  my  father  and  his  sister  were  coming  home 
from  a  town  near  by,  it  began  to  thunder  and  lighten, 
and  to  rain. 

They  did  not  want  to  get  soaked,  so  my  father  drove 
the  auto  into  a  neighbor's  barn,  to  wait  for  the  shower  to 
pass.  His  sister  went  into  the  house,  but  he  stayed  in 
the  barn  with  the  auto. 

All  of  a  sudden  he  saw  an  iron  bar  leaning  against 
the  barn,  about  eight  feet  from  him.  He-  looked  at  it, 
and  then  said  to  himself:  "That  would  be  a  good 
conductor  for  the  lightning.  I  guess  I  will  take  it 
away." 

So  he  walked  over  to  it  and  put  his  hand  out  to  take 
it  away,  when,  all  at  once,  the  lightning  struck  it,  and 
the  barn  too,  and  it  threw  the  bar  about  six  feet  from 
the  barn. 

My  father  was  not  killed;  but  if  he  had  been  two 
seconds  sooner,  he  would  have  been. 

They  could  not  save  the  barn,  but  they  did  save  a  ' 
few  things  that  were  in  it. 

I  was  about  seven  years  old  when  it  happened. 

WHEN    EYELIDS   CLOSE 

BY    ALLASE    ABBOTT    (AGE    8) 

We  hear  the  old-fashioned  curfew  ring; 
All  birdies  are  safe  beneath   Mother's  wing; 
All  wise  doggies  in  their  kennels  lie; 
And  you  close  your  eyelids — and  so  do  I. 
For  night  has  spread  her  shadowy  cloak 
O'er  all  the  world — and  little  folk. 
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The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  MAOAiiNE. 

The  League  motto  is,  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
live." 

The  League  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the  League 
name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League,  organized  in  No- 
vember, 1899,  ibecame  immediately  popular  with 
earnest  and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  artistic  educational 
factors  in  the  world. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and 
silver  badges  each  month  for  the  best  original 
poems,  stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and 
puzzle  answers. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  242 

Owing  to  possible  delay  in  publication,  Competi- 
tion No.  242  will  close  February  5.  All  contri- 
butions intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on  or  before 
that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be  made  and 
the  selected  contributions  published  in  St.  Nicholas 
for  May.     Badges  sent  one  month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.     Subject,  "The  Birds'  Return." 

Prose.  Essay  or  stor\'  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.     Subject,  "My  Happiest  Memory." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted; 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  themselves. 
Subject,  "A  Bit  of  Life." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink, 
or  wash.  Subject,  "Playmates,"  or  "A  Heading  for 
May." 

Puzzle.  Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in 
full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  com- 
plete set  of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St. 
Nicholas.  Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle 
Box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped 
envelop  of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or 
picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and  be 
indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guard- 
ian, who  must  be  convinced  beyond  doubt — and 
must  state  in  writing — that  the  contribution  is  not 
copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but ' 
on  the  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the 
upper  margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back. 
Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  con- 
tributor may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — 
not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however, 
does  not  include  "competitions"  in  the  advertising 
pages  or  "Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

The  Century  Co., 

353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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THE   LETTER-BOX 


EDITORIAL  NOTE 

Three  notable  contributions  to  this  number  of  St. 
Nicholas — Mr.  Avery's  unique  account  of  "The  Silent 
Messengers"  (carrier-pigeons  in  the  war),  Mr.  Sexton's 
vivid  adventure  story,  "The  Last  Egg  of  the  Great 
Auk,"  and  Mr.  Scoville's  remarkable  article,  "Snow 
Stories"  (which  we  were  unable  to  print  before  the  be- 
ginning of  his  Boy  Scout  serial) — convey  so  much  infor- 
mation relating  to  natural  history  and  in  a  style  so 
interesting  that  our  Nature  and  Science  department 
is  omitted  this  month.  It  will,  of  course,  appear  in  the 
February  issue,  as  usual. 


Warm  Springs,  Va. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  staying  down  here  at 
"Three  Hills,"  the  home  of  Miss  Mary  Johnston,  the 
author.  She  took  you  when  she  was  a  child,  and  told 
me  that  once,  when  she  was  eight  years  old,  she  wrote 
you  a  letter,  but  it  was  not  published. 

Warm  Springs  is  just  five  miles  from  Hot  Springs, 
and  there  are  two  swimming-pools  here,  one  for  the 
women  and  one  for  the  men.  These  pools  are  filled 
with  natural  warm  sulphur-water,  which  is  continually 
bubbling  up  from  the  bottom  and  filling  the  pool.  An 
old  colored  woman  named  Aunt  Fanny,  who  is  about 
eighty-five  years  old,  taught  me  to  swim  two  years  ago, 
but  she  has  given  up  teaching  now. 

"Three  Hills"  is  a  farm,  comprising  about  forty 
acres  of  land.  There  are  four  cows  here,  and  one  of 
them  is  very  fierce.  There  is  also  a  pretty  little  heifer, 
and  a  cunning  baby  bull.  Besides  that,  there  are  many 
chickens,  two  pigs,  a  couple  of  dogs,  and  a  horse.  We 
have  a  wonderful  time  here,  and  I  hate  to  think  of 
going  back  to  school  this  winter. 

Your  eager  reader, 
Virginia  H.  Cowperthwaite    (age    12). 


County  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     I  am  just  beginning  to  take  you 
monthly,  but  I  am  not  quite  a  stranger  to  you  for  my 
mother  took  you  when  she  was  a  little  girl  and  we  have 
the  volumes  bound. 

I  have  read  them  over  and  over  again,  and  I  love  the 
stories  that  were  in  them.  "Two  Girls  and  a  Boy," 
"Under  the  Lilacs,"  and  "Phaeton  Rogers"  are  my 
favorites.  I  also  got  the  second  part  of  the  1916 
volume  for  a  Christmas  present,  and  even  though  I 
only  read  the  end  of  "The  Sapphire  Signet,"  I  loved  it. 
Also,  "The  Life  of  Mark  Twain." 

With  every  good  wish  for  St.  Nicholas,  from 
Your  devoted  reader, 
Maureen  Harrington  (age  12). 


Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nichol.\s:     Though  I  am  now  living  in  the 
United  States,  a  short  time  ago  I  was  living  on  a  small 
island  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

While  my  parents  and  I  were  cruising  near  there  in 
our  yacht,  we  were. dashed  against  the  rocks  and'were 
rescued  by  the  natives,  and  lived  among  them  for  eight 
months.  A  ship  from  Honolulu  came  there  to  investi- 
gate, and  brought  us  back.  We  were  very  lucky,  for 
we    might   have   had    to   stay   there   for   years.     The 


inhabitants  were  civilized  to  a  certain  extent,  but  did 
no  trading.  We  learned  to  speak  their  language,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  my  parents,  I  should  have  for- 
gotten English.  My  parents  are  American,  but  I  was 
born  in  China,  and  lived  in  Switzerland  until  I  was  nine  I 
years  old.  There  I  first  got  St.  Nicholas  and  have  had 
it  ever  since,  though  I  have  lived  in  Italy,  France,  and 
England.  I  have  been  in  the  United  States  for  a 
year,  now,  and  I  still  love  St.  Nicholas  and  will  always 
love  it. 

From  a  lover  of  St.  Nicholas, 

Jean  R.  Weiller. 


Napa,  Calif. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  had  a  lovely  and  wonderful 
experience  yesterday.  Mother  and  Daddy  took  mc 
down  to  see  the  most  noble  people  in  all  Europe.  They 
were  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  Albert  of  the  Bel- 
gians, with  their  son  Prince  Leopold  and  their  two 
American  friends.  Ambassador  Whitlock  and  Mr. 
Herbert  Hoover.  They  are  touring  the  west,  and  last 
night  they  left  for  Yosemite  Valley. 

I  am  sure  your  story  in  the  May  St.  Nicholas  of 
King  Albert  and  his  family  and  their  goodness  is  true. 
King  Albert  appeared  to  be  a  wonderful  man,  and  also 
to  be  quite  tall.  He  is  about  six  feet  and  some  inches 
tall.  The  queen  is  the  dearest  little  creature,  and  seems 
not  to  be  one  of  these  queens  that  are  not  willing  to 
help  others,  but,  on  the  contrary,  quite  what  she  is 
called — "The  Queen  Angel." 

With  love  from 

Your  interested  little  Reader, 

Edna  Raymond. 


Manila,  P.  I. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     I  have  been  taking  you  for  al- 
most four  years.     I  love  all  of  your  stories;  they  are  fine! 

This  is  the  rainy  season  in  Manila,  and  the  typhoons 
have  begun.  One  day  last  week  it  rained  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  one  hour,  between  four  and  five  in  the  after- 
noon. It  has  been  raining  seventeen  days  now,  and 
we  have  had  five  typhoons,  one  after  another. 

We  have  beautiful  sunsets  down  at  Manila  Bay,  and 
some  very  queer  ones,  too.  One  night,  coming  out  from 
dinner,  we  saw  a  pinkish  glow  in  the  sky,  and  some  one 
said,  "Pier  number  five  isonfire!"  But  we  found  out 
afterward  that  it  was  only  a  strange  sunset. 

Wishing  you  many  yea'rs  of  prosperity,  I  remain, 
Your  loving  friend, 

Beatrice  Fornitzer  (age  12). 


A  DANGEROUS  ADVENTURE 

A  True  Story 

In  Italy,  one  night,  we  were  all  in  bed.  It  was  war 
time.  We  were  all  asleep,  when  suddenly  my  mother 
awoke  me  and  said  that  the  Germans  were  coming. 

So  we  got  up  and  dressed.  I  put  on  my  father's 
sweater  and  a  very  few  clothes.  We  took  a  lantern, 
because  the  electric  light  went  out,  and  we  went  down 
in  the  cellar.  The  guns  were  firing  and  we  saw  many 
search-lights  and  we  heard  the  German  dirigibles  over 
our  heads. 

I  was  so  sleepy.  It  began  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  and 
lasted  until  three  in  the  morning.  Then  it  was  all 
over,  and  we  went  up  to  bed  and  slept  until  morning. 

The  dirigibles  did  a  lot  of  damage. 

MiMi  Casano  (age  9). 
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ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES   IN 

Reversals.  General  Pershing,  i.  Tang,  gnat.  7.  Tide, 
iit.  3-  Leon,  noel.  4.  Live,  evil.  5.  Star,  rats.  6.  Etna, 
ate.  7-  Rail,  liar.  8.  Snap,  pans.  9.  Dine,  Enid.  10. 
)eer.  reed.  11.  Pals,  slap.  12.  Pooh,  hoop.  13.  Sibi,  ibis. 
4.  Oren,  Nero.     15.  Snug,  guns. 

Endless  Chain,  i.  Ad-am.  2.  Amethy-st.  3-  Steera-ge. 
.  Geor-ge.  5.  Gestu-re.  6.  Rever-se.  7.  Se-er.  8.  Ermi-ne. 
.  Neg-ro.     10.   Ro-ad,  Adam. 

Illustrated  Numerical  Enigma.  The  Landing  of  the 
ilgrims. 

Cross-word  Enigma.     Christmas. 

Novel  Acrostic.  Second  line,  American  Naval  Seaplane; 
xth  line,  Wright  Brothers'  Biplane. 


THE   DECEMBER   NUMBER 

Cross-words,  i.  Wallowing.  2.  Immigrate.  3.  Deficient. 
4.  Arranging.  5.  Diphthong.  6.  Occultism.  7.  Maccabean. 
8.  Encourage.  9.  Snowbound.  10.  Garniture.  11.  Over- 
shoes. 12.  Manifesto.  13.  Elaborate.  14.  Ascension.  15. 
Neighbors.  16.  Ganglions.  17.  Sparkplug.  i8.  Plurality. 
19.  Habitable.     20.  Incarnate.    21.  Penitence. 

Diagonal.  Montana,  i.  Madison.  2.  Norfolk.  3.  Con- 
cord.    4.  Santa  Fe.     5.  Chicago.     6.  Lansing.     7.  Atlanta. 

Triple  Beheadingsand  Triple  Curtailings.  Saint  Nicho- 
las. I.  Con-son-ant.  2.  Imp-art-ial.  3.  Ret-ice-nce.  4. 
Son-net-eer.  5.  Con-ten-ted.  6.  Cor-net-ist.  7.  Spr-its-ail. 
8.  Bro-cat-els.  9.  Man-hat-tan.  10.  Imm-ode-sty.  11.  Mal- 
lea-ble.     12.  Inf-ant-ile.     13.- Dis-sip-ate. 


To  Our  Puzzlers:  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  (for  foreign  mem- 
ers  and  those  living  in  the  far  Western  States,  the  29th)  of  each  month,  and  should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddlebox,  care 
f  The  Century  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

Answers  to  .\ll  the  Puzzles  in  the  October  Nltmber  were  received  within  the  time  limit,  from  Barbara  Beardsley — Charlotte 
.idgeley  Cabell — Florence  S.  Carter — William  P.  Pratt. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  October  Number  were  duly  received  from  Gwenfread  E.  Allen,  8 — Mary  C.  Hamilton,  8 — Helen 
[.  Mclver,  8 — Frances  M.  Breneman,  7 — Virginia  Ball,  7 — "Three  M's,"  7 — Eloise  C.  Smith,  6^Mary  S.  Blackford,  6— Margaret 
''Gara,  5 — -Helena  Merriman,  5 — Virginia  Seaman  5 — Margaret  E.  McGaughey,  s^Dorothea  Darrah,  4 — Elizabeth  Russle,  4 — 
irginia  Whitney  4 — Betty  Raymond,  4 — Jennie  Looney,  4 — Helen  Fraker,  3 — Frances  D.  Barry,  3 — Dorothy  Marshick,  2 — No 
ame,  2 — Marian  E.  Willcox,  2 — Emil  S.  Dessonneck,  2 — Cornelia  B.  Hussey,  2 — C.  E.  Bent,  2.  One  puzzle,  A.  Bichl — A. 
ield— D.  W.  Eckley— M.  E.  Tracy— M.  Cohen— M.  Hore— M.  Read— D.  C.  Holmes— B.  Wendell— J.  Clayton— M.  L. 
oung — M.  Shepard — E.  Perkins — J.  Wennerholm — V.  H.  Bowman — R.  Strauss — R.  Y.  Kirby — K.  A.  Harcourt — F.  P.  Tartt — 
.  Linerd — M.  L   Estes — J.  Ascheim — -V.  Feldman — D.  Webster^R.  Salomon. 


CONNECTED  SQUARES 


7    • 


3    • 


8    . 


3.  A 


3-  A 


Cul- 


2.  A 


I.  I.  To   listen.     2.  The   end    of   a    prayer, 
ity  in  Nevada.     4.  To  be  aware  of. 

II.  I.  A    masculine    name.       2.  Qualified, 
ribe.     4.  A  county  of  England. 

III.  I.  An    outer    garment.     2.  Lineage.     3. 
nination.     4.  To  skin. 

IV.  I.  To    be    exposed    to    genial    warmth. 
)re fix  meaning  "before."     3.  A  deer.    4.  Small  barrels. 

V.  I.  To   stumble.     2.  A    part    performed    by   an 
ictor.     3.  Misfortunes.     4.  A  nuisance. 

VI.  I.  Cuts  off.     2.  To   stare  rudely.     3.  A  proj- 
K;t.     4.  Dispatched 

VII.  I.  To    strike.     2.  To    wash.     3.  A    river    of 
England.     4.  Shut  in. 


VIII.  I.  Part  of  the  foot.  2.  A  precious  stone. 
3.  Comfort.     4.  A  winter  plaything. 

IX.  I.  Strikes  with  a  gentle  blow.  2.  A  plant. 
3.  A  perch.     4.  Observed. 

ANDREW  B.  FOSTER  (age  i6).  League  Member. 

DIAGONAL 

The  letters,  from  the  upper  left-hand  letter  to  the 
lower  right-hand  letter  will  spell  an  inheritor.  The 
four  cross-words  rhyme. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  quadruped.  2.  A  fruit.  3.  A 
couple.     4.  To  have  on. 

WILLIAM  TOTH  (age  13),  League  Member. 

RHYMING  BIRDS 

(Silver    Badge.    St.    Nicholas    League    Competition.) 

1.  It  makes  its  nest  in  an  orchard  wee. 
The  cunning,  tame  little . 

2.  If  you  go  in  the  woods  in  May  you'll  see 
A  sad  little  bird  called  the . 

3.  At  times  you  may  hear  a  scolding  note; 
These  sounds  come  from  a . 

4.  A  hanging  nest,  like  a  swinging  bowl. 

Is  built  by  the  dainty . 

One  sometimes  sees,  when  they  go  hunting. 

Our  little  friend,  the . 

And  all  about  the  fields  at  dark. 
You  may  hear  the  song  of  the 


5- 


7.  And  one  bright  day  I  overheard 
The  jeering  song  of  the . 

8.  While  round  and  round  at  night  doth  prowl 
The  large-eyed  bird,  the  great . 

ROSALIND   LEALE  (age   I2). 
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DIAMOND 

I.  In  subtraction.  2.  Confronted  in  conflict.  3.  One 
of  the  United  States.  4.  A  color.  5.  In  subtraction. 
CHARLOTTE  GREENHOOT   (age    1 5),   League  Member. 

ILLUSTRATED  ZIGZAG 


All  of  the  thirteen  pictured  objects  may  be  described 
by  words  of  equal  length  When  rightly  guessed  and 
written  one  below  another,  the  zigzag  (beginning  at  the 
upper,  left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower, 
left-hand  letter)  will  spell  a  few  words  often  seen  in 
print. 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  Utah,  but  not  in  Idaho; 

My  second,  in  Idaho,  but  not  in  Kansas; 

My  third  is  in  Kansas,  but  not  in  Kentucky; 

My  fourth  is  in  Kentucky,  but  not  in  South  Dakota; 

My  fifth  is  in  South  Dakota,  but  not  in  Illinois; 

My  sixth  is  in  Illinois,  but  not  in  Michigan; 

My  seventh  is  in  Michigan,  but  not  in  Wisconsin; 

My  eighth  is  in  Wisconsin,  but  not  in  Vermont; 

My  ninth  is  in  Vermont,  but  not  in  Arizona; 

My  tenth  is  in  Arizona,  but  not  in  Arkansas; 

My  eleventh  is  in  Arkansas,  but  not  in  Georgia; 

My  twelfth  is  in  Georgia,  but  not  in  Colorado; 

My  thirteenth  is  in  Colorado,  but  not  in  Maine; 

My  fourteenth  is  in  Maine,  but  not  in  Wyoming; 

My  fifteenth  is  in  Wyoming,  but  not  in  Utah. 

^y  whole  has  been  eagerly  anticipated. 

DORIS  WALKER  (age  13),  League  Member. 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,   the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  a 


famous  American  general,  and  another  row  of  letteij 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  American  patriot. 

Cross-words:     i.  A  form  of  verse  containing  foi 
teen    lines    in    two    rhymes.     2.   Not    transparent. 
Superior.     4.   Belonging  to  races   or   nations.     5.  On' 
who  reads.     6.   To  offer.     7.   To  incite   by  argument 

8.  An  idler.  9.  To  engage  for  military  service.  io| 
Force. 

RUTH  LABENBERG   (age   1 4),  League  Member. 

ABSZNT  VOWELS 

Nearly  all  the  words  in  the  English  language  contair 
one  or  more  of  the  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  but  the  word; 
which  answer  the  following  definitions  do  not  contair 
any  of  these  vowels.  Example:  To  shed  tears.  An- 
swer, cry. 

I.  A  vault  under  a  church.  2.  Crafty.  3.  One  of  a 
vagabond  race.  4.  To  flee.  5.  Timid.  6.  A  meet- 
ing-place.    7.  To  cook  in  a  pan.     8.  A  popular  fable. 

9.  To  inspect  closely.  10.  A  fierce,  cat-like  animal. 
II.  An  inclosure  for  swine.  12.  To  attempt.  13.  A 
dwarf.  14.  To  go  back  and  forth.  15.  A  song  of 
praise.  16.  An  aromatic  substance,  mentioned  in  the 
second  chapter  of  Matthew.  17.  A  goddess  of  the 
mountains,  forests,  and  meadows.  18.  Arid.  19.  A 
slender  little  fairy.  20.  To  attempt  to  raise  or  move 
21.  Nimble. 

MILDRED  LULL  (age  1 5),  Honor  Member. 

CHARADE 

The  wintry  wind  goes  shrieking  swiftly  past; 
I  am  my  first,  before  my  cheerful  last; 
With  thankful  heart  1  rest,  my  journey  o'er, 
I  'd  be  my  whole  did  I  dare  wish  for  more. 

HELEN    A.  SIBLEY.       j 

KING'S  MOVE  PUZZLE 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
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R 
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Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adjoining 
square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  chess)  until  each 
square  has  been  entered  once.  When  the  moves  have 
been  made  correctly,  the  names  of  nine  places  made 
famous  by  the  Great  War  may  be  spelled  out.  The 
path  from  one  letter  to  another  is  continuous. 

FRANK   O.    REED    (age    I3). 
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HIS  TRIBUTE 

By   MARY  WELLS 


[rs.  North  paused  in  her  knitting  to  smile  up 

t  the  eager  face  of  her  fourteen-year-old  son. 
"I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  objection,  if 
ur  father  is  willing,   Robert.     It  is  n't  as  if 

ither  play  came  on  a  school  night." 
"No,"  said  Bob;   "and  an\-vvay,  I  'd  be  willing 
work  like  a  Trojan  the  rest  of  the  week  for  the 
;e  of  going.     It  will  be  great,  Mother!     There 

ill  be  Barry  Anderson,  and  Hal  Warren,  and 

im  Howe,   and  Ted   Brewster — all  our  crowd. 

ust  think!     Edwin  Booth!     To  say  nothing  of 
e  fun.     I  'm  almost  sure  Father  will — " 
"Father  will  what?"  queried  a  pleasant  voice. 
Bob  turned  quickly.     Doctor  North  stood  in 
le  doorway,  pulling  off  his  driving  gloves.     Bob 

lUrst  into  eager  explanation. 
"You  see  it  's  like  this.  Father.     We  've  been 

tudying   'Julius   Caesar'    in   English   class,   and 
're  going  to  read  other  plays  of  Shakespere 
ter.     Professor  Kendall  has  told  us  a  lot  about 

he  different  actors,  and  now  that  Edwin  Booth  is 
iming  to  Chicago,  he  wants  us  to  hear  him — and 
want  to! 
This  morning  he  told  us  that  they  want  some 

xtra  people  down  at  the  theater,  and  he  thinks 

ome  of  us  boys  could  get  a  chance  'suping,'  as 


they  call  it.  We  '11  get  a  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  a  night.     Mother  is  willing  if  you  are." 

Bob  paused,  out  of  breath.  Doctor  North's 
eyes  twinkled. 

"So  you  are  thinking  of  tr>ang  out  your  his- 
trionic abilit>'?  I  can  remember  when  I  had 
serious  thoughts  of  running  away  to  join  the 
circus,  but  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  aspired  to 
Shakesperian  roles.  For  what  part  do  you  think 
of  applying?" 

Bob  took  his  father's  bantering  good-naturedly. 

"Oh,  we  '11  probably  be  the  mob  in  'Julius 
Caesar.'  All  we  '11  have  to  do  is  to  look  interested 
and  yell  at  the  right  time.  Maybe,  though, 
they  '11  let  us  be  soldiers  in  the  Battle  of  Philippi," 
he  said  hopefully,  "with  helmets  and  swords. 
That  would  be  great  sport." 

He  waited  anxiously  for  his  father's  verdict. 

"Well,"  said  the 'doctor,  slowly.  "I  have 
tickets  for  both  nights,  but  we  can  take  Aunt 
Fanny  in  your  place.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  crush 
the  ambitions  of  an  embryonic  actor.  Mother 
and  I  will  be  on  the  lookout  for  you.  Orchestra 
circle,  five  rows  back.  If  I  had  known  my  son 
was  going  to  take  part,  I  might  haxe  engaged  a 
box." 
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"I  '11  wave  my  hand,"  said  Bob,  joyfully,  "or 
my  sword  if  I  have  one." 

"Only  remember,  Bob,"  said  his  father,  more 
seriously,  "this  does  n't  establish  a  precedent. 
There  are  plays  and  plays,  and  all  actors  are  n't 
Edwin  Booth." 

"I  know.  Father.  It  's  awfully  good  of  you 
and  Mother  to  let  me  do  this!"  Bob's  tone  was 
eloquent. 

"Why  would  n't  it  be  a  good  plan,"  suggested 
Mrs.  North,  "for  you  to  invite  Professor  Kendall 
and  the  boys  here  some  evening  to  read  'Hamlet?' 
You  have  n't  yet  studied  that  in  school.  Then 
the  play  would  be  so  much  more  interesting." 

"You  always  do  think  of  things.  Mother,"  said 
Bob.  "I  know  they  'd  all  like  it,  and  do  you 
think — maybe — if  it  would  n't  be  too  much 
trouble — we  could  have  cocoa  and  some  of  those 
little  nut-cakes?" 

"I  think,  myself,  the  nut-cakes  would  help 
digest  'Hamlet,'"  said  the  doctor,  solemnly. 
"I  speak  for  the  cakes.  What  do  yoq  say, 
Mary?" 

"I  say,"  said  Mrs.  North,  laughing,  "that  you 
and  Bob  are  two  boys  together;  but  I  think  we 
can  manage  the  cakes.  Here  's  Nora  to  tell  us 
lunch  is  ready.  Come  along,  son.  You  must  n't 
be  late  for  the  afternoon  session.  Oh,  and  be 
sure  not  to  forget  that  you  're  to  go  over  to  Mrs. 
Anderson's  for  the  pattern  she  promised  me." 

"I  won't  forget,"  declared  Bob.  "I  told  Barry 
I  was  coming." 

At  half  past  three  that  afternoon.  Bob  and 
Barry  came  down  the  steps  of  the  old  high  school 
together,  their  books  dangling  from  straps  at  their 
side. 

"Let  's  go  across  the  park,"  said  Bob.  "It  's 
a  lot  pleasanter,  and  cooler,  too." 

"All  right,"  said  Barry;   "I  'm  agreeable." 

Engrossed  in  boyish  conversation,  the  two 
strolled  through  the  beautiful  public  gardens. 
On  either  side  of  the  winding  paths,  tree  and 
shrub  were  bright  with  spring,  while  here  and 
there  through  the  delicate  foliage  glinted  the 
water  of  the  great  lake. 

The  particular  path  the  boys  were  following 
wound  through  the  shrubbery  till,  like  several 
others,  it  opened  upon  a  slight  rise  of  ground. 
Here,  instinctively,  the  two  paused.  Before 
them,  backed  by  trees  and  flanked  by  massive 
globes  of  bronze,  rose  St.  Gaudens's  statue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  With  the  vista  of  Lincoln 
Park  stretching  behind  it,  it  stood  "lifted  up  in 
grand  isolation,  as  Lincoln  himself  was  lifted 
above  the  passions  of  his  time." 

For  a  moment  the  boys  stood  gazing,  awed  by 
the  silent  majesty  of  the  figure.  Then  Barry 
spoke: 


"Do  you  know,  this  mornmg,  all  the  time  Pro- 
fessor Kendall  was  talking  about  Edwin  Booth. 
I  kept  thinking  about  this  statue.  It  was, 
Booth's  own  brother,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  whoi 
assassinated   Lincoln." 

Bob  nodded.  "Yes,  and  Mother  said  it  was  a' 
terrible  shock  to  Edwin  Booth.  He  gave  up 
acting  for  nearly  a  year,  and  he  never  set  foot  in 
Ford's  Theater  again;  for  years  he  never  played 
in  Washington." 

"Maybe  that  's  why  all  his  pictures  have  such 
a  sad  look,"  suggested  Barry. 

"I  should  n't  be  a  bit  surprised,"  acquiesced 
Bob.  "Seems  to  me  I  'd  look  sad  if  my  own 
brother  had  killed  the  greatest  American  that 
ever  lived." 

"Of  course,  Edwin  Booth  was  n't  to  blame," 
said  Barry. 

"Of  course  not,"  assented  Bob.  "I  was  only 
thinking  of  how  he  must  feel." 

"Anyway,  I  'm  glad  we  're  going  to  hear  him," 
said  Barry.  "Father  says  he  's  wonderful,  that 
no  one  else  compares  with  him." 

"I  'm  glad  we  live  in  Chicago,"  said  Bob, 
"where  we  have  a  chance  to  hear  and  see  such 
splendid  things.  For  instance,  I  'm  willing  to  bet 
there  is  n't  another  city  in  the  United  States  that 
has  a  statue  like  this." 

"I  bet  there  is  n't,  either,"  said  Barry. 
"It  seems  just  as  if  he  were  going  to  speak, 
does  n't  it?" 

Bob  pointed  to  the  wall  where  were  inscribed 
the  immortal  words  of  the  Second  Inaugural: 

"With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity   for  all  .  . 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in — " 


"I  reckon  he  really  is  speaking,"  he  said. 

"That  's  so,"  said  Barry;  "and  he  would  n't 
bear  malice  even  to  the  man  that  killed  him." 

The  week  preceding  Edwin  Booth's  visit  to 
Chicago  was  an  exciting  one  for  Bob  North  and 
his  friends.  There  were  extra  reading-classes, 
interesting  talks  by  Professor  Kendall,  and  the- 
evening  session  at  Doctor  North's,  where  atten- 
tion was  duly  divided  between  'Hamlet'  and  the' 
nut-cakes.  Then  at  last  came  the  eventful  night 
when  the  mysteries  of  the  green-room  and  stage' 
make-up  were  revealed  to  the  amateur  actors. 

"You  look  as  if  you  had  the  jaundice,"  said 
Bob,  surveying  critically  his  friend  Barry,  who 
was  strutting  about  attired  in  a  mustard-colored 
tunic  and  tousled  yellow  wig. 

"Look  at  yourself!"  retorted  Barry.  "With 
those  bare  knees  and  that  dilapidated  jerkin, 
you  're  a  cross  between  a  Scottish  Highlander 
and  an  ash-man.  Your  wig  's  on  sideways,  too. 
Say,  do  you  suppose  we  can  ever  get  this  paint 
off  our  faces?" 
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"Don't  know,"  said  Bob,  doubtfully.  "They 
laid  it  on  pretty  thick.  Listen!  The  orchestra 
is  slowing  down  and  there  goes  the  curtain. 
Come  on!"  he  said  e.xcitedly;  "let  's  stick  to- 
gether." 

A  sudden  flare  of  light  and  the  proverbial  sea 
of  faces  stretching  from  pit  to  topmost  gallery. 

"Hence!     home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  home. 
Is  this  a  holiday?" 

declaimed  the  tribune  sternly.  The  play  had 
begun. 

It  was  not  till  the  third  act  that  the  boys 
obtained  their  first  good  look  at  Edwin  Booth. 
.Then  they  forgot  that  he  was  Booth.  To  them 
he  was  Marcus  Brutus,  and  they  were  members  of 
jthe  Roman  populace,  gazing  at  that  composed, 

elancholy  face  with  the  speaking  eyes,  listen- 
ng  to  that  wonderful  voice: 

"Not  that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved 
.ome  more." 

It  seemed  to  fourteen-year-old  Bob  that  never 

fore   had    he   realized   what   love   of   country 

ight  mean. 

!n  the  general  discussion  of  the  play  at  the 
)reakfast-table  the  next  morning.  Bob  voiced 
lis  sentiments: 

"Some  of  those  fellows  seemed  to  be  just  saying 
:heir  parts;  but  when  it  came  to  Edwin  Booth, 
»mehow  you  forgot  he  was  acting." 

"That,"  said  Doctor  North,  "is  what  makes  an 
ictor.  Bob — the  ability  to  make  his  audience 
brget." 

"I  reckon  he  forgets,  himself,"  said  Bob,  sagely. 

"That  's  just  it,"  said  his  mother.  "He  sinks 
lis  own  identity  into  that  of  his  character, 
i^ou  '11  feel  that  more  than  ever  when  you  see 
lim  in  'Hamlet.' " 

"Barry  and  I  are  counting  the  minutes,"  said 
ob.  He  looked  across  the  table  at  his  father. 
'Speaking  of  Barry,  he  wants  me  to  stay  all 
light  with  him.  We  would  like  to  talk  things 
)ver  while  they  're  fresh  in  our  minds.  I  '11 
:ome  home  for  breakfast,  of  course." 

Bob's  tone  was  a  little  mischievous.  W'ith 
egard  to  Sunday  morning  breakfast,  his  father's 
ule  was  as  fixed  a3  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
i*ersians.  All  members  of  the  family  must  be 
jresent. 

Talk  it  over  by  all  means,"  said  the  doctor, 
aughing.  "You  might  as  well  finish  out  the 
veek." 

Don't  stay  awake  too  long,'.'  cautioned  Mrs. 
^orth. 

"I  don't  think  you  need  worry,  Mary,"  said 
he  doctor.  "When  two  healthy  boys  strike  the 
jillows,  there  is  not  much  lying  awake," 


In  his  dreams  Bob  North  was  once  more  wit- 
nessing the  duel  between  Hamlet  and  Laertes- 
Rapiers  flashed  and  the  clang  of  steel  on  steel 
resounded.  Then  suddenly  he  opened  his  eyes. 
The  noise  continued.  He  stared  blankly  for  a 
moment,  then,  as  comprehension  came  to  him, 
he  reached  over  to  the  little  bedside  stand  and 
turned  back  the  lever  of  the  alarm-clock  which 
had  been  set  for  seven.  With  a  wistful  look  at 
the  calmly  sleeping  Barry,  he  clambered  out  of 
bed. 

Bob  was  brushing  his  hair  when  Barry  lazily 
opened  one  eye. 

"'Lo,"  he  said.     "Got  to  go?" 

"If  I  get  home  to  breakfast,  I  have,"  said  Bob. 
"You  know  Father's  rule." 

"Sorry  you  can't  stay.  See  you  this  after- 
noon, though,"  and  with  a  prodigious  yawn, 
Barry  buried  his  curly  mop  once  more  in  the 
pillow. 

As  Bob  North  entered  the  park  on  his  short  cut 
home  that  spring  morning,  he  was  going  over  in 
memory  the  plays  he  had  recently  witnessed, 
unaware  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  more  thrill- 
ing drama,  of  which  he  was  to  be  sole  spectator, 
a  drama  whose  setting  was  to  be  the  springing 
green  of  tree  and  shrub,  with  the  arching  blue  of 
the  sky  as  canopy  and  the  lilt  of  singing  birds 
as  orchestra. 

As  far  as  eye  could  see,  the  park  was  deserted, 
and  Bob  had  that  peculiar  feeling  of  isolation  and 
solemnity  that  comes  to  one  who  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  day  finds  himself  alone  in  the  great 
out-of-door  world. 

He  purposely  took  the  path  which  led  to  the 
Lincoln  statue,  in  which  he  was  so  keenly  inter- 
ested, and  as  he  stood  before  it  in  the  spring  sun- 
shine, more  than  ever  its  noble  simplicity  stirred 
his  boyish  heart.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was 
face  to  face  with  a  friend  whose  friendship  was 
warmly  personal  and  yet  reached  out  to  all 
humanit>%  one  whose  presence  was  both  inspira- 
tion and  benediction. 

"It  's  almost  as  if  we  had  been  having  a  little 
talk,"  thought  Bob. 

As  he  turned  into  one  of  the  paths  which 
branched  from  the  main  driveway,  the  sound  of 
wheels  made  him  pause.  He  wondered,  with  some 
curiosity,  who  like  himself  was  so  early  a  visitor  in 
the  park. 

Looking  through  a  break  in  the  bordering 
hedge,  he  saw  approaching  a  carriage  driven  by  a 
white-haired  negro  coachman.  Then,  suddenly, 
his  heart  gave  a  leap.  Through  the  glass  of  the 
carriage  door,  he  had  recognized  the  finely 
chiseled,  melancholy  profile  of  Edwin  Booth. 
Involuntarily,  he  drew  back  behind  a  clump  of 
shrubbery. 
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The  carriage  stopped  before  the  rise  of  ground 
on  which  stood  the  statue.  The  actor  aUghted 
and  with  a  quiet  gesture  dismissed  the  old  negro, 
who,  respectfully  touching  his  hat,  drove  on  till 
the  carriage  disappeared  beyond  a  bend  in  the 
gra\-eled  path. 

Bob  was  able  neither  to  advance  nor  retreat 
without  making  his  presence  known,  and,  aware 
that  the  actor  believed  himself  alone,  he  hesitated 
to  do  either.  It  seemed  best  to  remain  a  passive 
spectator  of  what  might  happen.  The  events  of 
the  next  few  minutes  fixed  themselves  indelibly 
on  the  boy's  mind. 

Never  in  his  greatest  r61es  had  the  actor  pre- 
sented a  more  dramatic  figure.  He  stood  with  his 
silk  hat  reverently  in  his  hand.  One  corner  of  the 
black  cape  he  was  wont  to  wear  had  blown  back 
over  his  shoulder.  In  his  buttonhole  a  crimson 
rose  gave  a  touch  of  brilliant  color  to  the  somber 
garb. 

Humbly  he  stood  before  the  wonderful  bronze. 
What  sad  thoughts  and  bitter  memories  filled 
his  heart?  He  alone  knew.  From  above,  the 
homely,  kindly  face  looked  down  upon  him  with 
that  mingled  expression  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing which  the  sculptor  had  so  marvelously 
depicted. 

Into  Bob's  mind  flashed  a  sentence  from  one  of 
the  speeches  which  Professor  Kendall  had  read: 

"I  have  never  willingly  planted  a  thorn  in  the 
bosom  of  any  man." 

A  ray  of  sunlight  filtered  through  the  leaves 
upon  the  face  of  the  statue.  It  seemed  to  the 
boy  that  the  expression  became  more  compas- 
sionate, more  kindly,  as  if  the  great  heart  would 
fain  radiate  comfort. 

The  actor's  gaze  turned  to  the  words  of  the 
inscription: 

"With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for 
all—" 

He  drew  his  hand  across  his  face;  then,  going 
slowly  forward,  he  took  from  the  lapel  of  his 
coat  the  crimson  rose  and  gently  laid  it  at  the 
feet  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  For  a  long  moment 
he  stood  with  bowed  head,  then,  w'ith  a  last  look, 
turned  away,  Avalking  slowly  toward  the  bend 
beyond  which  the  carriage  was  waiting.  Bob  had 
a  glimpse  of  his  face.  It  was  that  of  one  who  has 
seen  a  vision. 

There  was  a  mist  in  Bob's  eyes  and  a  lump  in  his 
throat  as  he  came  forward.  He  realized  that  what 
he  had  seen  had  been  no  play  to  the  galleries,  but 
the  simple  tribute  of  one  great  man  to  another. 

"I  'm  so  glad  I  saw  it,"  he  said.  "Father  and 
Mother  will  be  interested ;  so  will  Barry." 

Suddenly,  he  stopped  short.  A  thought  had 
come  to  him. 

"Maybe,  though,  I  ought  not  to  say  anything 


about  it.  He  thought  he  was  i>lone.  Telling 
would  be  almost  like  reading  somebody  else's 
letter  and  repeating  what  was  in  it.  I  'd  awfully 
like  to  tell  Mother,"  he  added  regretfully,  "but 
I  reckon  it  will  ha\-e  to  be  a  secret  between  me — 
and  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Bob  smiled  at  the  whimsical  conception,  and  it 
seemed  to  him  almost  as  if  Lincoln  smiled  back  in 
friendly  understanding. 

At  breakfast  he  was  so  strangely  silent  that  his 
mother  was  a  little  worried. 

"Tired,  Bob?"  she  queried  finally. 

Bob  shook  his  head.  "Only  my  mind — a  little. 
I  've  been  thinking  a  lot  lately." 

"That  's  a  process  that  many  people  find  tir- 
ing," said  the  doctor  gravely;  then,  casually, 
"How  's  Barry?" 

Perhaps  the  two  chums  had  had  a  falling  out. 
That  might  account  for  Bob's  unusual  silence. 

Bob  grinned.  "He  was  fast  asleep  the  last  I 
saw  of  him.  He  's  coming  over  this  afternoon  if 
he  wakes  up." 

The  doctor  looked  across  the  table  at  his  wife. 
"I  give  it  up,"  his  glance  plainly  said. 

Only  when  alone  with  his  mother  did  Bob 
make  reference  to  his  secret.  ' 'There  's  something 
I  'd  like  to  tell  you.  Mother,  only  I  feel  as  if  it 
would  n't  be  fair  to  another  person,  because,  you 
see,  I  was  n't  supposed  to  know  about  it.  I  just 
happened  to  see  it.  That  was  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  I  had  been  doing  a  lot  of  thinking." 

As  Mrs.  North  looked  into  the  honest  blue  eyes    , 
which  met  her  own  so  frankly,  she  had  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  her  son. 

"Do  what  you  think  is  right.  Bob.  I  'm  sure 
you '11  be  fair." 

So  the  boy  put  away  as  a  cherished  memory 
what  he  had  seen  that  spring  morning.  Not 
until  Edwin  Booth  had  passed  into  "that  still 
country  where  the  heaviest  laden  wayfarer  at 
length  lays  ^down  his  load,"  did  he  tell  of  the 
incident. 

More  than  thirty  changing  years  had  passed 
when  Robert  North,  visiting  Barry  Anderson  in 
New  York  City,  stood  before  the  statue  of  Edwin 
Booth.  It  had  been  erected  in  Gramercy  Park 
before  the  Players'  Club,  from  whose  windows  the 
great  actor  had  been  wont  to  watch  the  drama  of 
the  outside  world.  Now  the  grave  eyes  of  Ham- 
let rested  on  the  passing  throng.  Robert  North's 
mind  went  back  across  the  years  to  that  spring 
day  when  Edwin  Booth  had  stood  humbly  before 
the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Again  he  saw 
the  shining  in  the  actor's  face.  Now,  with  a 
smile  infinitely  tender,  he  laid  at  the  feet  of 
Edwin  Booth  a  cluster  of  red  roses. 
"From  Abraham  Lincoln,"  he  said. 


•FROM   ABRAHAM   LINCOLN."    HE   SAID" 
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TEN  YEARS  OF  THE   BOY  SCOUTS 

By   M.  R.  PIPER 


THE  SIMPLE  LIFE" 


Ten  years  ago,  the 
Boy  Scout  scheme, 
adapted  from  the 
British  Scout  As- 
sociation  as 
founded  by  Lieu-, 
tenant-General 
Baden-Powell,  was 
just  being  quietly 
planted  in  this 
country  by  a  few 
far-sighted  men, 
who  were  also 
"hind-sighted" 
enough  to  remem- 
ber their  own  boy- 
hood and  to  know 
what  is  good  for 
bo3's  and  what 
boys  are  good  for. 
This  month,  The 
Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  celebrat- 
ing its  decennial, 
numbers  a  mem- 
bership of  approximately  370,000  boys  and  over 
a  hundred  thousand  adult  leaders  and  is  the 
largest  and  most  efificiently  organized  boys'  club 
in  the  world,  established  in  every  State  and  nearly 
every  county  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in 
Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  Hawaii.  Three  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  Boy  Scouts,  all  strong  for 
Scouting,  and  a  movement  which,  in  ten  years, 
has  spread  from  coast  to  coast  and  made  itself  a 
vital  part  of  the  life  of  our  Nation!  Rather 
inspiring, — is  n't  it? — and  worth  inquiring  into, 
especially  if  you  are  a  boy  yourself  and  know  that 
three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  boys  are  n't 
likely  to  go  in  for  a  thing  unless  it  is  the  "real 
stuff"?     You  can't  fool  a  boy. 

Well,  Scouting  is  the  real  stuff  and  no  mistake, 
real  boy  stuff  at  that.  It  is  n't  something  a  group 
of  remote  grown-ups  think  a  boy  ought  to  like. 
It  is  something  he  does  like,  honest  to  goodness, 
no  two  ways  about  it.  Why  not?  Scouting  is 
hiking  and  camping  and  treking,  building  shacks 
and  house-boats  and  bird-houses,  learning  signal- 
ing, bridge-building,  swimming,  following  trails 
through  pathless  woods,  getting  on  intimate 
terms  with  birds  and  beasts,  trees  and '  stars, 
doing  a  thousand  other  fascinating  things  which 
are  the  best  of  good  fun  in  themselves  and  yet  are 
also  training  and  education  of  the  most  worth- 


while sort.  And  all  this  is  done  with  a  bunch  of 
other  fine  chaps  of  about  your  own  age,  all  inter- 
ested in  the  same  things,  and  playing  the  ganu' 
according  to  the  same  standards  and  in  the  sanu' 
spirit  of  fair  play  and  good  fellowship,  and  under 
the  leadcrshi]!  of  live  men  who  have  the  same  sort 
of  red  blood  in  them  as  ran  in  the  veins  of  Daniel 
Boone  and  Crockett  and  Abraha'm  Lincoln. 
Yes,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  too,  who  was  him- 
self a  scout  and  a  strong  believer  in  the  Scout 
Movement  and  all  it  stands  for  in  health  and  j 
happiness  and  outdoor  life,  in  good  citizen- 
ship, generous  service,  and  sturdy  ail-American 
patriotism. 

Scouting  is  n't  a  two-by-four,  front-parlor 
proposition.  It  is  as  wide  as  all  out  doors,  in 
which  it  grows  and  flourishes.  Watch  a  group  of 
scouts,  setting  out  on  a  Saturday  hike,  khaki  clad. 


"TIME  TO  GET  UP!" 

pack  on  back,  staff  in  hand,  and  a  good  scout  grin 
on  their  faces.  You  would  know  just  to  look  at 
them  they  were  in  their  native  element  under  open 
skies. 

Every  boy  likes  to  camp  out,  but  it  takes  a 
scout  to  know  how  to  do  the  thing  in  first-class 
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st>le.  He  knows  how  to  choose  the  best  camp- 
site, on  soil  which  is  high  enough  to  permit  proper 
drainage  and  which  will  hold  his  tent-pegs  firm. 
You  don't  catch  a  scout  having  to  turn  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  because  a  sudden  storm  has 
arri\ed  and  made  his  sleeping-quarters  look  like 


"THE  TOP  C  THE  MORXIXG  TO  YOU!" 

I  trench  in  Flanders  fields.     He  picks  a  spot  to 

Mtch    tent    which    ofTers    drinkable    water — no 

jerms- — and     burnable     wood — no     trespassing. 

-ie  understands  camp  sanitation  and  how  and 

vhy  to  dispose  of  camp  refuse.     He  can  set  up 

lis  tent  so  solidly  that  the  rudest  gale  will  not 

iproot  it,  and  can  build 

I   shack   and   a   browse 

)ed  to  sleep  in  and  on. 

But  he  is  by  no  means 

lependent  upon  this  sort 

)f  shelter  and  comfort. 

ie    can    make    himself 

;qually  at  home,  if  need 

)e,  rolled  in  his  blanket 

nth  nothing  but  fragrant 

)ine    boughs   and    fresh 

lir  between  him  and  the 

tars. 

Xo  scout  can  pass  out 
)f  the  tenderfoot  class 
mtil  he  is  able  to  build  a 
ire  in  the  open,  using  not 
nore  than  two  matches, 
some    little   trick,   that, 

IS  you  can  imagine,  especially  when  >ou 
■emember  how  easily  a  merr>-  little  west  wind  can 
dIow  out  a  match  and  that  a  wood  fire  out  of 
loors  is  as  temperamental  as  a  grand  opera  star, 
jnless   handled    judiciously!     Moreover,    a   real 


scout  does  not  even  have  to  be  supplied  with 
those  two  precious  matches.  If  they  fail  him, 
he  can  produce  fire  by  friction  as  deftly  and  swiftly 
as  any  primitive  old  Indian.  Wet  weather 
does  n't  daunt  him,  either.  His  camp-fire  is  no 
exclusively  blue-sky  product.  He  knows  how  to 
select  the  right  kmd  of  wood,  which  variet\-  makes 
a  quick,  snappy  blaze,  and  which  will  build  a 
slow,  long-lasting  fire. 

And  oh,  the  "eats"  he  can  produce  over  the 
camp-fire  or  in  his  self-made  stone  oven!  The 
servant  problem  means  nothing  in  his  life.  He 
operates  on  the  "self-ser\"ice"  plan.  Baked  pota- 
toes, fish  fresh  from  the  lake,  sizzling,  delicious 
bacon,  "twist  on  a  stick,"  pancakes  equal  to  Aunt 
Jemima's,  coffee  better  than  an\-  ambrosia  Hebe 
ever  served  the  lazy  gods  on  Ohmpus.  But  we 
need  n't  go  on — ever\"  camper  can  fill  in  the  de- 
tails and  will  feel  his  own  mouth  water  in  en\y 
of  that  lucky  scout.  And  when  the  camp  meal  is 
over,  the  clean-up  is  just  as  efficient  as  the  prep- 
aration. There  are  no  unsightly  cans  or  crum- 
pled papers  left  in  the  wake  of  the  scout,  and  no 
mischievous  small  sparks  to  do  big  damage.  To 
respect  the  rights  of  others  and  to  keep  the  law 
are  priman.-  scout  obligations. 

Most  of  us  have  eyes  and  see  not.  Scouts  are 
taught  to  use  their  vision,  and  incidentally,  also, 
their  well-sharpened  wits.  A  scout  can  tell  you 
approximately  how  tall  a  tree  is  by  mereh-  glan- 
cing at  it.  He  can  estimate  distance  by  applica- 
tion of  "scout's  pace."  You  can't  lose  him,  for 
even  if  the  compass  is  left  behind,  he  can  tell  which 
way  north  lies  by  the  shadow  on  his  watch,  b>- 


A  FRESH-.\IR  BEDROOM 

the  way  moss  grows  on  the  trees,  or  by  the  stars 
at  night,  and,  aside  from  compass  directions,. he 
observes  landmarks,  trees,  boulders,  and  so  forth 
as  he  goes  along,  instead  of  traveling  like  a  blind 
man,  and  consequently  can  retrace  his  path  if  he 
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SO  desires.     A  Boy  Scout  on  the  hike  is  "mentally 
awake"  as  well  as  physically  so. 

He  knows  what  kind  of  trees  he  sees,  and  what 


FIRST  AID:   LIFTING  THE  PATIENT  TO  THE  STRETCHER 

bird  it  was  that  just  called  out  of  the  thicket  to 
his  mate.  He  knows  which  kind  of  snakes  it  is 
suitable  to  chum  with,  and  which  are  better 
avoided.  He  can  tell  by  an  examination  of 
tracks  what  kind  of  animal  has  passed  and  in 
what  direction  the  traveler  was  going.  Even 
Br'er  Fox,  who  doubles  on  his  own  path,  cannot 
fool  him.  He  is  "on  to"  the  ways  of  the  small 
folks  of  the  wood,  and  makes  friends  with  them 
when  he  can.  He  stalks  game  as  patiently  and 
enthusiastically  as  any  hunter,  only  he  does  it 


YOUNG  STRETCHER-BEARERS  CARRYING  A  COMRADE 

armed  with  camera  or  note-book  and  not  with  a 
gun.  This  kind  of  hunting  is  quite  as  exciting, 
too,  and  quite  as  exacting  in  the  way  of  ingenuity 
and  intelligence,  as  any  one  who  has  tried  it  will 


testify.     Photographing  wild  life  is  a  great  sporl 
in  itself. 

Nothing  is  meaningless  to  a  scout.  A  stone 
upturned,  with  moisture  still  on  the  surface,  a! 
misplaced  branch,  a  fallen  feather,  empty  nut- 
shells, a  print  in  the  snow  or  on  the  sand,  a  notch 
in  a  tree,  all  have  their  message  for  him.  He  can 
follow  a  trail  himself,  or  leave  one  that  a  fellow- 
scout  can  follow  unerringly.  For  example,  an 
arbitrary  arrangement  of  twigs  or  pebbles  means 
"This  way"  to  him.  A  large  flat  stone  with  an- 
other smaller  stone  placed  on  top  of  it  means 
"This  is  the  Trail."  But  when  the  small  stone' 
sits  jauntily  and  purposefully  at  the  right  of  tlie 
big  one,  then  it  says  to  the  scout,  "Take  the  right 
fork."  Stones  piled  three  deep,  the  smallest  on 
top,  signifies  "Danger!     Help!"     And  so  on  in- 


THE  "FIREMAN'S  CARRY" 

definitely.     AH  things  have  meaning  to  eyes  that' 
see,  and  scouting  is  an  undeniable  eye-opener. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  a  scout  is  to  master  the 
intricacies  of  knot-tying.  He  studies  knots  and 
practises  tying  them  until  he  knows  them  like  a  ■ 
sailor  or  a  lumber^jack.  Sheet-bend,  timber- 
hitch,  sheep-shank,  and  the  rest — they  are  all  at 
his  command,  not  merely  as  a  trick  performance, 
but  for  practical  utility. 

Signaling,  too,  is  an  important  part  of  scout 
training,  elementary  for  the  second-class  scout, 
advanced  for  the  first-class,  and  real  specializa- 
tion for  the  first-class  scout  who  elects  to  go  on 
and  qualify  for  the  merit  badges  in  signaling  ot* 
wireless.  A  scout  can  send  or  receive  messages 
by  either  the  general  service  code  or  by  sema- 
phore. He  can  make  a  heliograph  outfit,  and 
flash  greetings  or  information  by  it  from  a  hilltop 
to  another  scout  miles  away.  Scouts  in  camp 
erect  signal-towers  from  which  they  can  com- 
municate with  troops  of  scouts  in  other  camps, 
and  they  have  intertroop  or  interpatrol  contests 
in  signal-practice  which  are  as  thrilling  as  a  foot- 
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■BOY  SCOUTS    TO    THE    RESCUE!" 

1.  THE  CAXOE  ACCIDENT  4.   THE  ROWBOAT  COMES  ALONGSIDE 

2.  THE  RESCUER  5.    PRACTICE  IN  TOUTNG 

3.  TOWTNG  THE  CANOEIST  6*   SCHAEFER  METHOD  OF  RESUSCITATION" 


ball  game.  So  thorough  and  practical  is  this 
part  of  scout  training,  that  many  members  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  found  advancement  quicker  in  ser\-- 
ice  because  they  had  been  scouts.  Milton  Lowen- 
stein,  the  Eagle  Scout  who  was  selected  last  spring 
to  drop  copies  of  the  President's  Boy  Scout  Proc- 
lamation  over   Xew   York   Cit>^  from  an  aero- 


plane, was  in  the  United  States  Air  Service  and 
did  gallant  work  overseas.  Scout  Lowenstein 
traces  his  quick  acceptance  into  the  service  to  his 
scout  training  and  says  that  his  being  an  Eagle 
(the  top  rank  in  Scouting,  standing  for  all  sorts 
of  attainments,  including  the  passing  of  stiflF 
Merit  Badge  requirements  in  twenty-one  sub- 
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jects)  enabled  him  to  be  permitted  to  waive  the 
two  years  of  college  requirements. 

A  first-class  scout  is  required  to  be  able  to  "read 
a  map  correctly  and  draw  from  field  notes,  made 
on  the  spot,  an  intelligible,  rough  sketch-map, 
indicating  by  their  proper  marks  important  build- 
ings, roads,  trolley-lines,  main  landmarks,  prin- 
cipal elevations  etc."     Here,  too,  scout  training 


be  helpful  to  all  people  at  all  times"  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  scout  obligation,  and  to  "Be  pre- 
pared" is  a  scout  motto.  The  scout  is  trained 
to  think  and  act  quickly  and  efficiently.  He 
does  n't  get  frightened  or  confused  in  an  emer- 
gency, because  he  has  been  taught  in  advance 
what  to  do  when  things  happen,  how  to  keep  a 
cool  head,  use  his  mother  wit,  and  remember  he 


A  LESSON  IN  SANITATION:   BURNING  UP  CAMP  RUBBISH 


came  in  as  an  aid  to  Uncle  Sam.  For  iristance,  a 
former  Cleveland  Scout,  Carl  Bunder,  was  selected 
to  do  some  special  map-work  at  Camp  Sheridan 
last  year  from  among  a  class  of  seventy-five  men 
picked  from  three  regiments.  Scout  training 
pays. 

Incidentally  it  might  be  added  that-  an  intelli- 
gence ofilicer  of  one  of  the  regiments  overseas  once 
remarked  that  if  all  his  detachment  of  men'  had 
been  Boy  Scouts,  as  a  few  of  them  had,  three 
fourths  of  his  work  in  training  them  would  have 
been  eliminated. 

First-aid  work  is  another  scout  specialty.     "To 


is  a  scout.  He  may  go  years  without  ever  having 
an  opportunity  to  use  his  first-aid  training.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  chance  may  be  his  to-morrow. 
And  when  it  does  come,  he  is  ready.  A  whole 
story  could  be  written  on  this  subject  of  scout 
readiness,  full  of  thrilling  incident  and  really 
heroic  deeds  accomplished  modestly  and  firmly 
by  Boy  Scouts.  Being  prepared  is  n't  a  myth  so 
far  as  a  scout  is  concerned.  It  is  the  real  thing. 
Last  year,  William  J.  McCaferty,  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Secret  Service,  had  his  hand  blown  oflf 
while  up  in  the  mountains  on  a  hunting-trip  with 
his  fourteen-year-old  son.     He  would  have  bled 
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to  death  in  a  short  time  if  his  son  had  not  been 
vith  him,  and,  being  a  good  scout,  known  exactly 
what  to  do.  An  improvised  tourniquet  did  the 
business,  and  a  valuable  life  was  saved  because  a 
boy  was  prepared. 
Not  long  ago  at  Lynchburg,  West  Virginia,  a 


his  duty  as  a  scout.     That  was  the  end  of  it  as  far 
as  he  was  concerned. 

Last  summer  a  little  girl  who  was  celebrating 
Independence  Day,  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
managed  to  get  her  clothing  afire.  Two  scouts 
happened  along.     It  is  queer,  but  scouts  always 


WHEN  YE  HAE  NAETHING  ELSE  TO  DO,  YE  MAY  BE  AYE  STICKING  IN  A  TREE; 
IT  WILL  BE  GROWING,  JOCK,  WHEN  YE  'RE  SLEEPING"— (S/«  WALTER  SCOTT) 


small  boy  fell  into  a  lake  in  the  park,  as  small  boys 
will.  He  was  dragged  out  unconscious.  A  phy- 
sician was  sent  for,  and  the  usual  crowd  of  useless 
curious  bystanders  lined  up.  A  scout  arrived 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  adminster  resuscitation 
methods.  When  the  doctor  got  there,  the  victim 
was  sitting  up,  breathing  naturally.  The  doctor 
looked  him  over,  pointed  a  finger  at  him,  and 
said  solemnly,  "Young  man,  you  owe  your  life  to 
that  Boy  Scout."  So  he  did.  But  the  Boy  Scout 
was  already  out  of  sight.  He  was  n't  waiting 
around  to  be  made  a  hero  of.     He  had  simply  done 


do  seem  to  be  happening  along  when  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  done.  Anyway,  it  was  the  work  of  a 
few  minutes  only  for  them  to  strip  off  their  coats, 
smother  the  flames,  and  save  the  celebrater  from 
serious  injury,  if  not  from  death.  That  is  a  hot 
story.  Here  is  a  cold  one.  A  bunch  of  boys, 
some  of  them  scouts,  were  skating  last  winter, 
and  one  of  them  went  through  the  ice.  The  ice 
was  exceedingly  thin,  which  made  rescue  particu- 
larly difficult.  But  you  can't  stump  a  scout. 
They  used  their  shoe-strings  and  good,  trust- 
worthy, scout  knots,  tied  their  coats  together,  and 
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thus  improvised  a  life-line  by  which  the  shivering 
victim  was  dragged  to  safety  and  dry  land. 

An  interesting  storj'  of  volunteer  first-aid  of 
another  sort  is  told  of  a  small  boy  in  Omaha  dur- 
ing the  recent  riots,  when  the  mob  was  amusing 
itself  endeavoring  to  burn  down  the  court  house 
and  hang  the  mayor.  The  police  naturally  being 
prett}'  busy  coping  with  the  situation,  traffic  con- 
ditions   became    uncomfortably    congested    and 


center  has  a  well-worked-out  system  of  mobiliza- : 
tion  by  which  its  scouts  can  be  called  out  and 
got  under  way  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  At 
Morgan,  almost  immediately  after  the  disaster, 
scouts  from  the  surrounding  towns  were  on  hand, : 
administering  first  aid,  helping  the  police  to  keep 
off  looters,  looking  after  children  and  finding  their 
lost  relatives  for  them,  escorting  refugees  to 
places  of  safety,  making  themselves  indispensable 


'SCOUTMASTERS  WHO  CAN  LEAD  TROOPS  OF  BOYS  LIKE  THIS  ON  A  HIKE  ARE  BUILDERS  OF  OUR  COUNTRY'S 

FUTURE  GREATNESS" 


even  dangerous  at  a  crowded  point  in  the  city. 
A  small  scout,  Verne  Joseph  by  name,  observed 
this,  and,  gravely  placing  himself  at  the  critical 
spot,  directed  traffic  with  all  the  dignity  and  pose 
of  an  authorized  traffic  officer.  "It  was  n't  any- 
thing," young  Joseph  observed  afterward;  "any 
fellow  could  do  it.  I  saw  that  something  had  to 
be  done  at  that  corner,  because  everybody  was 
getting  mixed  up.  People  like  to  have  somebody 
tell  them  which  way  to  travel.  They  get  used  to 
having  a  regular  cop  at  the  corners,  and  they  get 
scared  if  they  don't  find  one.  So  I  just  stepped 
out  and  started  telling  them  when  to  come  on. 
Any  Boy  Scout  can  do  that." 

During  the  last  year's  devastating  influenza 
epidemic,  scouts  were  in  action  everywhere,  run- 
ning ambulances,  directing  nurses,  serving  as 
messengers,  orderlies,  and  telephone-operators, 
carrying  soup,  distributing  "anti-flu"  literature, 
helping  to  improvise  hospitals.  In  one  town, 
the  headquarters  of  several  scout  troops  were 
turned  over  as  temporary  hospitals,  and  scouts 
served  in  them  in  shifts  of  so  many  hours  each  for 
days  at  a  time.  The  tragedy  of  the  Morgan,  New 
Jersey,  munition-plant  explosion  again  found  the 
scouts  ready  for  instant  service.     Every  scout 


in  a  hundred  ways.  For  a  scout  has  sharp  eyes 
for  opportunities  for  service  as  well  as  for  trail- 
marks  and  hickory-nuts.  During  the  sad  days 
that  followed  the  fearful  catastrophe,  detach- 
ments of  Boy  Scouts  were  on  duty,  practically, 
continuously  doing  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
with  a  minimum  of  fuss  and  confusion,  and  all,  as 
a  local  newspaper  said  at  the  time,  "with  a  gallant 
courtesy  that  was  fine  to  see."  Scant  wonder 
people  are  saying  everywhere,  "What  should  we 
do  without  our  scouts?" 

When  the  nation  was  plunged  into  war,  the 
National  Council  of  The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
immediately  offered  the  full  strength  of  its  mighty 
peace  army  of  men  and  boys  for  any  sort  of  service 
for  which  they  were  fitted.  Patriotic  and  digni- 
fied resolutions  to  this  effect  were  passed  and 
transmitted  to  Washington.  Almost  as  promptly, 
a  small  boy,  on  his  own  initiative,  addressed  the 
President  as  follows: 

Dear  President  Wilson: 

I  am  a  first-class  Boy  Scout,  14  years  old.  I  own  a 
complete  wireless  set,  which  I  operate  by  International 
Morse  code.  I  offer  you  myself  and  my  wireless  for  our 
country.     We  men  have  all  got  to  pull  together. 

And  pull  together  they  did,  selling  bonds  and 
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I  war-savings  stamps,  collecting  car-loads  of  gas- 
j  mask  material,  locating  and  reporting  thousands 
of  feet  of  walnut  timber,  distributing  millions  of 
pieces  of  patriotic  literature,  operating  thousands 
of  war  gardens,  helping  the  American  Red  Cross, 
the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  American 
Library  Association,  and  all  the  other  splendid 
organizations  and  institutions  which  stood  behind 
the  Government  in  its  time  of  stress.  All  this, 
too,  is  a  story  too  long  to  tell  here,  though  it  is  a 
stor>'  well  worth  recording  and  considering  as  a 
remarkable  proof  of  what  boys — just  boys — with 
the  right  spirit  and  plenty  of  patriotic  energy  can 
accomplish  under  good  leadership  for  a  great  and 
inspiring  cause. 

Service  is  the  essence  of  scouting.  And  the 
scout  "daily  good  turn,"  which  few  people  know 
about,  is  the  secret  of  that  fine  scout  spirit  which 
all  the  world  knows.  What  is  a  "good  turn"? 
The  good  turn  is  simply  an  act  of  kindness  done 
to  somebody  from  sheer  good-will  and  friendli- 
ness, with  no  thought  or  expectation  of  reward  of 
any  kind.  It  may  be  as  small  a  thing  as  helping 
a  timid  old  lady  across  the  street  or  feeding  a 
snow-bound  bird.  It  may  be  as  important  a 
service  as  sa^•ing  a  person  from  drowning  or  put- 
ting out  a  fire  which,  if  allowed  to  spread,  would 
work  untold  havoc.     The  bigness  or  littleness  of 


the  service  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.     The  spirit 
is  what  counts. 

This  year,  in  celebrating  its  birthday  anniver- 
sary, the  anniversary  which  marks  a  ten-year 
period  of  time  and  looks  backward  over  a  fine 
record  and  forward  into  a  splendid  future  of  ever- 
widening  possibilities  of  development,  the  Boy 
Scouts  have  chosen  to  concentrate  the  whole 
celebration  upon  the  daily  good -turn  idea.  They 
are  going  to  renew  their  own  obligations  as  loyal 
Boy  Scouts  to  the  doing  of  that  daily  act  of  unsel- 
fish kindliness  which,  multiplied  by  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year,  adds  so 
materially  to  the  w^orld's  stock  of  happiness  and 
well  being.  But  they  are  going  to  go  a  step 
farther,  also.  They  are  suggesting  to  everybody 
in  the  United  States,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  every  church,  school,  and  other  institution 
and  society,  that  they,  too,  take  upon  themselves 
the  scout  pledge  to  "Do  a  good  turn  daily"  during 
the  Boy  Scout  Anniversary  Week,  which  begins 
February  eighth.  Rather  a  good  idea,  is  n't  it? 
Just  imagine  what  the  effect  w^ould  be,  for  in- 
stance, if  every  reader  of  St.  Nicholas  should 
promise  himself  or  herself  to  try  the  thing  out  for 
a  week,  anyway.  W^ould  n't  it  be  "rather  jolly," 
as  our  British  friends  would  say?  One  fancies 
good  old  Saint  Nick  himself  smiling  a  cozy,  con- 
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tented  little  smile  when  he  heard  about  it.  Can't 
you  hear  him  saying  something  like  this?  "H-m ! 
So  that  is  the  Boy  Scout  idea,  is  it?  Maybe  they 
think  it  is  original  with  them.  Sounds  pretty 
much  like  the  good  old-fashioned  Golden  Rule  to 
me.  Never  mind.  Who  cares  whether  the  thing 
is  original  or  not,  so  long  as  people  get  to  doing  it? 


I  have  been  trying  to  tell  folks  for  a  good  many^ 
years  that  they  would  be  a  whole  lot  happier  and 
healthier  and  better  off  if  they  would  stop  think- 
ing about  themselves  for  a  while  and  go  and  do 
something  for  the  other  fellow.  If  the  Boy 
Scouts  can  make  them  sit  up  and  listen,  I  say 
God  bless  the  Boy  Scouts!     That  's  all," 


A  BOY  WHO  HAS  REFUSED  TO  GROW  UP 

By  JAMES  ANDERSON 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL 

BADEN-POWELL, 

THE  BOY  SCOUT  LEADER 


Some  men  never 
grow  up,  so  far  as 
youthful  thoughts 
and  actions  go,  and 
if  there  ever  was  a 
boy  who  absolutely 
refused  to  do  so,  it 
is  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Sir  Robert 
Stephenson  Smyth 
Baden-Powell.  Al- 
though over  sixty 
3'ears  old  (he  was 
born  in  1857  on  the 
birthday  of  our 
Washington),  he  is 
just  as  young  in  his 
feelings,  just  as 
much  in  sympathy 
with  boys  and  their 
ways,  as  he  was 
when  he  was  fifteen.  General  Baden-Powell's 
visit  to  this  country,  last  year,  was  part  of  a 
world's  tour,  undertaken  in  order  to  confer  per- 
sonally with  scout  officials.  Before  coming  to 
this  country,  he  visited  France,  Italy,  Serbia, 
Belgium,  and  Canada. 

At  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  and 
several  other  cities,  huge  crowds  of  Boy  Scouts 
assembled  to  greet  him.  General  Baden-Powell 
was  accompanied  by  Lady  Baden-Powell,  who  is 
chief  guide  of  the  Girl  Guides,  as  the  girls'  or- 
ganization in  Great  Britain  has  always  been 
known. 

The  main  feature  of  his  visit  to  New  York  was  a 
welcome-rally  one  afternoon  on  the  Sheep  Meadow 
of  Central  Park,  at  which  time  there  was  a  mobil- 
ization of  20,000  Boy  Scouts.  This  was  a  formal 
occasion  in  which  Scouts  awaiting  Honor  Medals 
and  Eagle  Scout  Badges  received  them  from  -the 
hands  of  Sir  Robert  himself,  an  honor  these  fa- 
vored boys  will  never  forget. 

Because  he  had  always  been  a  boy  among  boys, 
because  the  happiest  moments  of  his  life  have 


been  spent  with  youthful  companions,  Sir  Robert, 
twelve  years  ago,  started  in  England  the  Boy 
Scout  Movement. 

The  new  organization  was  launched  under  most 
adverse  circumstances.  At  the  time,  pacifism 
was  in  the  air  in  Great  Britain,  where  many 
people  believed  the  already  small  English  army 
should  be  reduced  in  size,  and  abused  the  late 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts  as  a  scare-monger 
when  he  preached  the  doctrine  of  military  pre- 
paredness. The  public  frowned  upon  the  Boy 
Scout  Movement  as  an  attempt  to  militarize — 
"Prussianize "was  the  word  used — theyouth  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  was  assailed  and  ridiculed 
from  the  pulpit,  from  the  platform,  and  in  the 
press,  and,  above  all,  it  was  discountenanced  and 
discouraged  in  every  way  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  by  those  who  were  then  in  authority  at 
Whitehall. 

Fortunately  for  the  Boy  Scout  Movement,  and 
for  boyhood  the  world  over,  it  excited  the 
interest  and,  in  course  of  time,  won  the  good  will 
and  support  of  Lord  Roberts,  who  was  quick  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  boys  trained  according  to 
the  plans  of  Baden-Powell  would  grow  up  not 
only  into  first-rate  citizens,  but  also  into  well- 
disciplined,  and,  therefore,  useful  defenders  of 
their  country. 

Through  the  veteran  field-marshal,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  late  King  Edward  was  attracted  to  the 
organization.  In  the  early  fall  of  1909  Baden- 
Powell  was  "commanded"  by  the  king  to  visit 
him  at  Balmoral.  The  general's  stay  at  the 
highland  home  of  his  sovereign  was  prolonged  for 
several  days,  during  which  time  Edward  VII 
went  carefully  into  the  various  phases  of  the 
movement,  made  certain  very  useful  and  practi- 
cal suggestions,  and  ended  by  giving  his  hearty 
and  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  organization, 
promising  the  general  that  he  would  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  possible  to  review  the  Boy 
Scouts,  so  as  to  give  a  public  recognition  of  the 
force.  It  is  said  that  it  was  Baden-Powell's 
youthful    enthusiasm    which    went    far    toward 
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convincing  the  king  that  the  Boy  Scouts,  under 
his  organization,  would  prove  a  success.  He 
quickly  gained  the  impression  that  the  general 
was  not  only  a  gallant  and  capable  soldier,  but  a 
boy  among  boys,  and  probably  the  one  man  in  the 
world  capable  of  successfully  carrying  out  the 
undertaking. 

When  Baden-Powell  left  Balmoral,  he  had 
become  Sir  Robert,  and  had  received,  at  the  hands 
of  his  royal  host,  the  Star  of  a  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Victorian  Order. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  hold 
Sir  Robert  is  able  to  gain  over  boys  is  his  ability 
as  an  entertainer.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  his 
rapid  advancement  in  the  British  army,  years 
before  the  Boy  Scout  movement  was  born,  was  due 
to  this  same  qualification,  as  he  first  commended 
himself  to  the  good  will  of  his  immediate  superiors 
by  the  talent  which  he  displayed  as  a  mimic,  a 
singer,  and  a  musician.  The  story  goes  that  at 
his  first  mess  dinner,  after  joining  the  Thirteenth 
Hussars  as  a  subaltern,  when  he  was  only  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  commanded  to  sing 
a  song,  with  the  idea  of  subjecting  him  to  the 
same  amount  of  mild  hazing  which  falls  to  the 
share  of  almost  every  new  recruit.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  this  Charterhouse  boy  would  make 
the  same  embarrassed  exhibition  of  himself  as 
do  most  other  young  English  officers,  who  are,  as 
a  rule,  somewhat  shy  and  diffident.  Instead  of 
that,  he  asked  f)ermission  to  accompany  himself 
on  the  piano  and  treated  his  hearers  to  such  a 
performance  that  they  kept  him  at  it  for  nearly 
two  hours,  treating  him  to  round  after  round  of 
applause. 

The  spontaneity  of  his  efforts  and  the  fresh 
boyish  enthusiasm  he  put  into  them  was  what 
won  his  audience,  and,  although  Baden-Powell 
has  had  a  wider  experience  since  then,  everything 
he  does  to-day  is  still  marked  with  the  same 
buoyant  good  spirits. 

While  Sir  Robert  has  seen  much  military  serv- 
ice, his  fame  as  a  soldier  rests  largely  on  his  won- 
derfully efficient  defence  of  Mafeking,  one  of  the 
finest  features  of  the  South  African  War,  rivaling 
that  of  Ladysmith,  for  which  General  Sir  George 
White  received  the  baton  of  a  Field-marshal. 

Like  every  other  old  soldier  on  the  retired  list, 
Sir  Robert  rejoined  the  army  on  the  outbreak  of 
the  Great  War  in  August,  1914,  and,  attached 
to  the  Headquarters  Staff  in  France,  rendered 
services  of  a  secret,  yet  of  an  extraordinarily 
valuable,  character  in  connection  with  the  Intel- 
ligence Department.  The  War  was  the  great 
opportunity  for  Sir  Robert's  Boy  Scouts  to  prove 
their  worth  and  usefulness,  and  they  made  good 
in  a  most  impressive  fashion.  Those  in  Great 
Britain  took  over  duties  at  home,  which  relieved 


a  force  of  nearly  50,000  soldiers  for  service  at  the 
front.  They  watched  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  day  and  by  night,  kept  watch  on 
suspects,  helped  to  guard  prison  camps,  and, 
with  every  faculty  and  sense  on  the  alert,  rendered 
services  without  number  to  the  military,  the 
naval,  and  the  civil  authorities.  Indeed,  through 
their  agency  a  number  of  attacks  by  the  enemy 
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on  the  coast  were  frustrated,  and  no  less  than 
thirty  German  submarines  haunting  territorial 
waters  were  either  bagged  or  destroyed. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are  not  primarily 
a  military  organization,  but  one  that  in  every 
way  cultivates  manliness  and  makes  for  good 
citizenship.  And  what  they  did  for  their  coun- 
try during  the  great  conflict  is  a  story  much 
too  well  known  to  need  repeating  now.  The 
Grand  Scout-Master  has  lived  to  see  the  Boy 
Scout  Movement  adopted  in  Australia,  in  Japan 
and  China,  and  in  well-nigh  every  country  in 
South  America,  but  nowhere  has  it  been  taken  up 
with  quite  so  much  enthusiasm  as  in  the  United 
States,  the  organization  seeming  to  pull  at  the 
very  heartstrings  of  re4-blooded  American  boys. 


THE  TREASURE-CHEST  OF  THE  MEDRANOS 

,By   ELIZABETH   HOWARD   ATKINS 


CHAPTER  VII 


EL  SEN OR  CARLOS 


Later  that  night,  as  Ximeno  took  his  nightly 
stroll  over  the  Medrano  Rancho,  he  saw  two 
horsemen  going  along  the  road  in  the  direction 
of  Santa  Barbara. 

But  there  was  nothing  unusual  in  that,  and  he 
lit  another  pipe  and  listened  to  the  frogs  croaking 
and  thought  about  the  fiesta  which  was  soon  to 
take  place — and  was  he  not  himself  to  go  into 
Santa  Barbara  to  be  a  guest  at  the  wedding? 

However,  Ximeno  would  not  have  puffed  his 
pipe  quite  so  comfortably  had  he  overheard  what 
those  late  travelers  were  saying  to  each  other,  as 
they  rode  on  up  the  hill  through  the  groves  of  oak 
and  madrono  that  moonlit  night. 

For  a  long  time  the  elder  of  the  two  had  ridden 
on  in  silence,  a  silence  which  his  companion  could 
at  last  endure  no  longer. 

"£/  Serior,"  he  said  plaintively,  "art  thou  to  tell 
Lorenzo  nothing?" 

The  other  stirred  from  his  reverie,  but  it  was 
not  to  enlighten  Lorenzo;  it  was  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion— an  absurd  one,  tod,  thought  his  companion, 
indignantly! 

"Lorenzo,  dost  thou  remember  the  child  I  told 
thee  about  yesterday?" 

Now  it  was  Lorenzo's  turn  to  remain  silent. 
But  EI  Senor  Carlos  (for  it  was  no  other  than  he!) 
continued : 

"She  showed  me  great  confidence,  Lorenzo.  I 
cannot  have  such  a  bad  face,  and  yet  I  have  done 
many  bad  things!  She  stood  there  smiling  at  me 
— under  the  big  madrono — at. me,  Lorenzo!" 

Lorenzo  gnawed   his  mustachios  impatiently. 

"To-night  I  have  seen  her  again.  She  crossed 
the  court,  with  her  doll  in  her  arms,  while  I  was 
playing  hide-and-seek  in  the  rose-bushes.  It 
is  a  long  time  since  I  have  played  hide-and-seek, 
Lorenzo!" 

"It  would  seem  that  thou  art  playing  the  fool 
now,  El  Senor!" 

Carlos  reined  in  his  horse,  and  laid  his  hand 
gently,  but  firmly,  upon  Lorenzo's  shoulder. 

"I  have  such  a  weakness  for  the  young,"  said 
he,  with  astonishment,  "that  I  cannot  even  kill 
thee,  Lorenzo!  In  the  old  brave  tim'es  El  Senor 
Carlos  would  have  struck  a  man  down  for  less. 
Well  for  thee  that  I  have  not  the  temper  of  my 
old  days!" 

"But  surely.  El  Senor,  thou  hast  brought  news," 
said  the  other,  reproachfully. 


He  was  a  young  and 


The  Medrano  Inherit- 


"What  news,  aniigo?  [friend]"  inquired  Carlos 
nonchalantly,  as  he  rolled  a  fresh  cigarillo. 

Lorenzo's  mouth  hung  open  and  he  clutched 
the  pommel  of  his  saddle 
serious  bandido. 

"But  the  Inheritance? 
ance?"  he  almost  whined. 

His  companion  paused  to  light  his  cigarillo 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "what  is  rumored  is 
not  always  so,  my  son.  But  now  I  have  seen  with 
my  own  eyes." 

"And  it  is  worth  our  trouble,  Senor?'' 

"It  is  a  wonder  I  was  not  struck  blind  by  the 
sight,  as  I  stood  with  my  nose  pressed  to  the-' 
window-pane,  where  one  small  hole  in  the  curtain 
permitted  me  to  see  everything!  Pearls— as  big 
as  the  berries  of  the  manzanita,  white  as  milk, 
lustrous  as  yonder  moon.  They  would  turn  a 
bandido  into  a  poet,  Lorenzo." 

"And  the  plate — it  is  also  magnificent?" 

"Ah,  of  a  splendor  unsurpassed,  aniigo.  The 
little  girl  was  very  amusing.  She  thought  the 
great  goblet  must  have  been  made  for  a  giant! 
Lorenzo,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  I  did  not  have  a 
daughter!  My  life  might  have  been  so  different! 
What  think  you,  Lorenzo?" 

But  Lorenzo  said  nothing.  His  thoughts  were 
too  deep  for  utterance.  He  was  a  young  and 
serious  bandido,  and  El  Senor  had  promised  him 
many  things. 

CHAPTER  VIII 

PREPARATIONS   FOR   THE   WEDDING 

The  next  day,  Don  Felipe  Alvarez  returned  to 
Santa  Barbara. 

As  the  stage  departed,  he  had  called  out, 
holding  up  his  hand  with  all  the  fingers  extended, 
"In  so  many  days,  Felisa,  we  shall  be  dancing 
the  fandango  together!" 

The  hacienda  was  now  all  in  a  bustle  of  prepara- 
tion. Juancito  shelled  beans  all  day  long,  yet 
with  a  light  heart  when  he  thought  of  those  fine 
shoes  he  was  to  wear  to  the  wedding.  Such 
tortillas  as  were  baked  in  Josefa's  cavernous  oven, 
made  of  maize  and  sweetened  with  honey;  bunue- 
los  of  white  cornmeal,  fried,  like  doughnuts,  in 
big  kettles  of  boiling  lard ;  azucarillos  (little  white 
cakes  made  of  crystallized  sugar)  in  tempting 
profusion. 

Felisa  frequently  deserted  her  doll  long  enough 
to  scrape  out  the  bowls  in  which  something  espe- 
cially delicious  had  been  mixed— and  Juancito 
came  in  for  a  spoonful  now  and  then,  over  which 
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he  smacked  his  lips  appreciatively.  Even  Nino 
and  the  cat  took  an  interest  in  what  was  going 
on,  and  quarreled  over  any  crumbs  which  hap- 
pened to  fall,  during  the  excitement,  on  the 
earthen  floor  of  the  kitchen. 

Bags  bulging  with  scarlet  pimentoes,  oranges, 
and  the  yellow  pomelo  (or  grape  fruit)  began  to 
accumulate  in  the  courtyard.  There  were  little 
golden  loquats  and  ripe  pomegranates,  too;  bags 
of  dried  figs  and  dates.  Old  Ximeno  bundled 
the  dry,  whitened  corn-husks  together,  which 
were  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  the  tamales. 

Josefa  directed  everything.  Like  a  figure  of 
Plenty,  spoon  in  hand,  her  round  face  beaming 
like  the  sun,  she  reigned  supreme  in  the  Medrano 
hacienda. 

"For  if  all  Santa  Barbara  is  to  come  to  the 
fiesta,"  she  exclaimed,  "it  shall  not  be  said  that 
there  was  not  an  abundance  for  all!  And  how 
can  one  be  certain  that  Dona  Serafina,  who  has 
but  a  bird's  appetite  herself,  will  provide  any- 
thing but  chilis?" 

Therefore  the  preparations  went  forward 
lavishly. 

In  these  busy  times  no  one  had  a  moment  for 
Felisa.  She  would  have  been  positively  lonely 
had  it  not  been  for  Rosita.  But  all  day  long  she 
played  with  the  doll.  She  was  the  mother  and 
Rosita  was  the  daughter.  She  praised  Rosita, 
scolded  her  (after  the  fashion  of  Josefa),  kissed 
her,  tended  her  through  a  serious  illness  lasting 
one  whole  day,  told  her  all  Josefa' s  stories 
(especially  those  about  the  handidos).  The  doll 
looked  at  her  with  shining  eyes,  smiling  red  lips. 
Felisa  almost  fancied  she  might  come  alive  and 
speak. 

So  the  days  passed  and  the  great  morning  of 
departure  arrived.  It  began  at  dawn  with  the 
packing  of  Ximeno's  ox-cart.  Every  one  had 
bundles,  boxes,  bags,  to  dispose  of. — Don  Fer- 
nando, Ysabella,  Felisa,  Josefa  herself — one 
would  think  that  the  Medrano  family  were  going 
to  stay  a  year  with  Aunt  Serafina  and  Uncle 
Pedro.     It  was  an  imposing  sight,  certainly. 

Juancito,  who  was  to  sit  behind  amidst  the 
cargo,  in  order  to  see  that  nothing  was  lost  or 
stolen,  placed  himself  upon  a  box  in  the  bottom 
of  the  cart.  Then  other  boxes,  bundles,  and 
bags  were  piled  about  him.  Bit  by  bit  Juancito 
disappeared.  He  was  submerged.  At  last  only 
his  round  and  serious  face  could  be  seen  rising  in 
the  midst. 

Suddenly  Juancito  cries  out  (his  face  is  the  pic- 
ture of  anguish),  "I  have  forgotten  to  put  on  my 
shoes!" 

"You  bad  boy!"  says  his  father,  "You  deserve 
to  go  without!" 


Juancito  wails  and  sniffles,  and  some  one  must 
dry  his  tears  with  a  handkerchief — he  cannot  be 
extricated!  Therefore,  the  shoes  are  set  on  top 
of  everything,  and  the  tantalizing  sight  provokes 
fresh  tears. 

Presently — what  an  oversight ! — it  is  discovered 
there  is  no  room  for  Ximeno  to  stand  in  front! 

"But  no  doubt  the  ox-cart  can  drive  itself!" 
Ximeno  remarks,  with  cutting  sarcasm,  to  Josefa, 
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"JOSEFA,  WITH  A  PASTRY  IX  EACH  HAND  AND  A  CAKE 
BALANCED  ON  HER  HEAD" 

who  at  that  moment  appears,  out  of  breath,  from 
the  kitchen  with  a  monumental  pastry  in  each 
hand,  and  a  cake,  yes,  balanced  on  her  head! 

Everything  must  be  taken  out  and  arranged 
all  over  again. 

This  is  pleasing  to  Juancito,  the  slave  of  fashion, , 
who  wriggles  out  joyfully  and  puts  himself  into 
the  shoes.     They  hurt  his  bare  toes,  but  what 
matter — he  is  going  to  a  wedding!     Clad,  assur- 
edly, like  the  angels  ''a  la  puerta  des  cielos"! 

This  time  Don  Fernando  himself  packed  the 
cart.  There  was  a  place  for  everything — the 
corn-husks  here,  the  tortilla  de  matz  there. 

"What  is  that  bundle?"  Josefa  inquired. 
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"That?  Oh,  that  contains  chiHs  for  Dona 
Serafina,"  Don  Fernando  replied.  "Take  special 
care  of  those  chiHs,  Ximeno." 

Soon  everything  was  disposed  of,  as  neatly,  as 
compactly,  as  a  cargo  on  the  Santa  Maria;  with 
Juancito  sitting  (like  the  goblin  in  the  fairy-tale) 
on  top.  dangling  his  heels  happily  in  the  shoes  of 
Josefa's  grandmother;  and  plenty  of  room  for 
Ximeno  to  stand  up  in  front  and  drive  his  long- 
horned  oxen. 

The  wooden  cart  was  certainly  well  laden.  It 
was  a  cumbersome  afTair,  with  solid  wooden 
wheels.  It  creaked  and  groaned  ominously. 
One  might  wonder,  in  these  days,  how  Ximeno 
would  ever  reach  Santa  Barbara  at  all.  But 
then,  no  one  had  any  misgivings. 

Ximeno  stood  in  front,  his  sombrero  pulled  so 
far  over  his  eyes  that  the  only  feature  visible  was 
his  wide,  thin-lipped  mouth.  Juancito  waved  his 
hand  solemnly  in  farewell. 

Felisa  could  hardly  drink  her  chocolate  or  eat 
her  tortilla  de  maiz,  she  was  so  excited. .  All 
Rosita's  belongings  were  packed,  Rosita  herself 
lay  in  the  midst  of  her  grandeur,  and  Felisa  wore 
the  key  of  the  chest  around  her  neck  on  a  bit  of 
ribbon.  She  could  not  have  trusted  the  doll  to 
Ximeno.     Rosita  would  travel  on  the  stage. 

Then  Felisa  was  summoned  to  be  dressed  for 
the  journey.  Cielo!  she  had  got  her  face  dirty — 
and  her  hands!     Josefa  was  distracted. 

Between  scrubs,  Felisa  said,  "In  two  nights,  I 
shall  be  dancing  the  fandango  with  Don  Felipe." 

"Indeed  yes!  But  thou  must  stand  still  now. 
Thou  art  not  yet  dancing  at  the  ball,  querida 
mia!"  ["my  darling!"] 

"Please  do  not  scrub  my  cheeks  so  roughly, 
Josefa." 

"I  wish  to  bring  the  roses  into  them — what 
would  you!"  answered  the  old.  nurse. 

Presently,  Felisa  was  standing  in  the  patio,  in  a 
••ed  frock  with  a  black  velvet  bodice — a  reboso  of 
thin  black  silk  wrapped  about  her  head.  She 
felt  very  happy  and  excited. 

It  was  too  bad  that  Rosita  would  not  be  able  to 
look  about  her,  as  they  traveled  from  the  Rancho 
into  Santa  Barbara.  Felisa  would  have  liked  to 
hold  the  doll  in  her  arms,  but  she  was  safer,  no 
doubt,  away  from  the  hot  sun,  in  the  cool  dark- 
ness of  the  "treasure-chest." 

Arrayed,  herself,  in  unwonted  splendor,  Josefa 
fluttered  about  like  the  hen  with  one  chick. 

"Thou  hadst  best  wear  thy  cloak,  child.  Hast 
thou  a  handkerchief?  Bless  me!  Thou  hast 
already  a  smut  on  the  end  of  thy  nose!" 

Now  the  stage  drew  up  before  the  hacienda. 

The  whole  patio  seemed  blocked  with  boxes — 
as  if  enough  had  not  gone  away  earlier  in  Xi- 
meno's  ox-cart! 


Suddenly  Felisa  had  thought  of  something. 
She  took  Don  Fernando's  arm  and  asked  in  a 
whisper,  "Our  inheritance?" 

"Never  fear,  preciosa  mia,  it  is  safe." 

"You  see,  I  have  my  treasure-chest,  too," 
Felisa  said,  lifting  the  doll's  trunk  in  her  arms;  but 
she  nearly  tumbled  over;  she  was  such  a  little 
thing,  and  the  chest  so  majestic  an  affair. 

Don  Fernando  laughed  and  took  it  from  her, 
saying,  "I  '11  take  care  of  it  for  you." 

The  moment  of  departure  had  arrived!  Don 
Fernando  gave  Ysabella  his  hand.  Then  Felisa 
was  lifted  up,  and  insisted  upon  having  the  doll's 
trunk  placed  on  her  knees.  She  could  hardly  see 
over  the  top  of  it.  The  sight  so  convulsed  Josefa 
that  she  could  scarcely  get  breath  enough  to  clam- 
ber up  herself. 

Last  of  all,  Don  Fernando  Medrano  mounted 
to  the  high  seat,  and  they  were  off. 

All  the  dogs  barked,  Nino  loudest  of  all. 

"I  won't  forget  to  bring  you  the  bone  I  prom- 
ised," Felisa  cried. 

Every  servant  on  the  Rancho  stood  in  front  of 
the  house  to  bid  them  good-by.  Ysabella  waved 
her  hand  and  laughed  and  cried  at  the  same  time, 
and  threw  a  kiss  to  the  blue  mountains,  the  oak- 
trees,  to  the  long  adobe  house  with  its  shady  gal- 
leries.    The  driver  whipped  up  his  horses. 

".4  Dios!  A  Dios!"  cried  every  one.  1| 

CHAPTER   IX 

ROSITA  AND   THE  BANDIDOS 

The  stage  descended  the  little  hill,  passed  through 
the  woodland  (where  Felisa  had  encountered  the 
strange  caballero,  whom  we  know  now  to  have 
been  no  other  than  El  Senor  Carlos  himself!),  and 
presently  swung  out  into  the  highroad  with  a 
great  flourish.  i 

Felisa  clasped  the  "treasure-chest,"  as  it  had 
come  familiarly  to  be  called,  nobly  with  both 
hands  as  the  big  stage  swayed  from  side  to  side. 

"It  is  too  bad  that  Rosita  cannot  see  anything," 
she  said. 

"Certainly  the  sun  would  melt  her  nose  before 
the  day  is  over,  if  you  were  to  take  her  out," 
Josefa  replied,  "She  is  better  where  she  is." 

"Yes,  I  think  so,  too,"  said  Felisa,  with  resigna- 
tion.    "But  look  how  pretty  everything  is!" 

There  were  veritable  carpets  of  flowers  upon 
the  hillsides — patches  of  blue  lupines,  rosy  Gode- 
tias,  and  golden  poppies.  Along  the  road  the 
wild  mustard  made  a  high  hedge  of  yellow,  waving 
bloom.  Groups  of  oak-trees  nestled  in  every  lit- 
tle canon.  The  sleek  red  trunk  of  the  madrono 
was  revealed  beneath  its  dry  and  curling  bark — •\ 
as  if  some  Indian  dryad  of  the  woods  were  emerg- 
ing   from    her    prison.     The   buckeyes   were   in 
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bloom;  their  tall  flowers  were  like  the  white  can- 
dles in  the  Mission,  Felisa  thought.  Butterflies 
were  everywhere;  larks  singing.  Like  a  trailing 
reboso  of  some  mysterious  fabric,  a  thin  veil  of 
fog  clung  to  the  crest  of  Santa  Ynes.  Everything 
was  delicious — the  cool,  fresh,  morning  air  against 
their  faces,  the  caressing  warmth  of  the  sunshine. 


They  had  left  the  little  canons  and  the  fields  far 
behind,  and  were  slowly  climbing  the  winding 
road  to  the  highest  point  in  the  pass,  when  sud- 
denly, with  a  horrid  jolt,  Felisa  was  awakened. 
The  stage  had  stopped  so  suddenly  that  they  were 
all  thrown  forward  in  their  seats.  Some  one 
screamed — it  was  Ysabella.     Josefa  made  hoarse, 
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'THE  WOODEN  CART  WAS  CERTAINLY  WELL  LADEN' 


A  blue-jay  looked  down  from  an  overhanging 
branch  and  scolded  them  querulously.  A  little 
rabbit  dashed  out  into  the  road,  with  a  frightened 
pause  as  it  saw  the  horses  bearing  down  upon  it, 
and  then  scuttled  away  into  the  fields,  to  relate, 
no  doubt,  the  terrifying  adventure  to  its  family  in 
the  burrow. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  had  overtaken 
Ximeno  and  the  ox-cart.  Ximeno  was  standing 
up  in  front,  half  nodding  over  the  reins.  Juan- 
cito  sat  on  top  embracing  the  large  cake,  tied  up 
in  a  cloth,  which  had  given  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  as  it  would  stay  nowhere — it  seemed 
alive  and  anxious  to  jump  off  ever>'  minute. 
Ximeno  turned  out  to  let  the  stage  pass,  and  was 
soon  left  behind  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

Felisa  was  very  happy.  But  as  the  heat  of  the 
day  grew  more  intense,  she  leaned  against  her 
father's  arm,  and  fell  quite  fast  asleep.  Yet  still 
tightly,  even  while  she  slept,  she  held  Rosita's 
"treasure-chest"  in  her  arms.  But  at  last  her  fin- 
gers relaxed  their  hold,  and  gently  Don  Fernando 
took  it  on  his  own  knees. 


half-inaudible  noises,  like  some  one  having  a  hor- 
rible nightmare. 

"Heaven  save  us!  The  bandidosF'  cried  the 
stage-driver,  turning  pale,  and  holding  up  his 
hands. 

"Can  it  be  a  dream?"  thought  Felisa,  as  she 
rubbed  her  eyes,  and  clung  to  her  father's  arm. 

A  masked  man  had  apparently  risen  out  of  the 
earth  in  front  of  them.  He  caught  the  bridle  of 
the  plunging  leader  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  pointed  the  muzzle  of  his  great  pistol  at 
the  dri^•er's  head.  He  was  on  foot,  and  a  beau- 
tiful black  horse  was  grazing,  unconcernedly,  be- 
side the  road.  This  man  was  impressively  tall 
and  very  calm,  almost  indifferent.  Behind  the 
mask  his  eyes  could  be  seen,  languid  and  dark. 
They  looked  straight  into  Felisa's. 

Suddenly  Josefa  found  her  voice:  "Infeliz  de 
mi!  ["Unhappy  that  I  am!"]  There  are  two  of 
them!" 

At  her  side  of  the  stage,  another  terrifying  figure 
had  appeared.  This  man  was  mounted,  and 
Felisa  shivered  to  see  how  he  drove  his  spurs  into 
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the  horse's  flanks  and  pressed  the  quivering  ani- 
mal close  against  the  wheel  of  the  stage.  Behind 
his  black  mask  his  eyes  gleamed,  and  with  the 
effort  of  wheeling  his  horse,  he  ground  his  teeth 
together. 

Then,  before  any  one  knew  what  he  was  about, 
he  had  risen  in  his  stirrups,  and,  reaching  out  a 
long  arm,  he  snatched  the  doll's  trunk  from  Don 
Fernando's  lap  with  an  unmistakable  yell  of 
triumjih!  At  the  same  moment,  the  bandido 
who  held  the  leader,  released  him,  struck  at 
his  flanks  with  the  butt  of  his  pistol,  and  off 
the  frightened  horses  tore — down  the  hill,  over 
the  summit  of  the  pass,  the  stage  lurching  and 
swaying. 

Now  it  was  Felisa  who  found  her  voice — "My 
Rosita!"  Tears  streamed  down  her  pale  cheeks. 
"\Vh>'  did  they  take  my  doll?  Oh,  why?  My 
darling!" 

She  leaned  out  over  the  back  of  the  stage,  her 
imploring  hands  outstretched  toward  the  two 
figures  still  visible  at  the  top  of  the  steep  grade. 

"QiieridaF'  [darling!]  she  cried,  once  again. 

CHAPTER  X 

A  LITTLE   SURPRISE   FOR   LORENZO 

El  Senor  Carlos  removed  his  sombrero  and  ran 
his  hand  through  his  thick  black  hair. 

"The  little  one  is  grieved,  Lorenzo." 

Lorenzo  regarded  his  superior  with  no  little 
curiosity,  with  scorn,  even.  Was  this  the  terror 
of  Alta  California,  the  bold  man  of  the  roads — El 
Senor  Carlos — he  who  had  a  price  set  upon  his 
head?     Lorenzo's  lip  curled,  but  he  said  nothing. 

As  long  as  the  stage  was  visible.  El  Senor 
Carlos  stood  in  the  road,  pensively  twirling  his 
mustachios. 

"One  would  not  think,"  said  he,  as  it  finally 
disappeared  around  the  curve  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  "that  the  little  one  would  be  so  attached  to 
the  Medrano  Inheritance.  Can  pearls  mean  so 
much  to  a  child,  Lorenzo?  Or  perhaps  it  was  the 
giant's  drinking-cup  she  valued.  Poor  little  one! 
Did  you  notice  how  pretty  she  was,  Lorenzo?" 

Lorenzo  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  bit  his  lip. 
Oh,  for  once  to  speak  one's  mind  freely!  But  no 
— one  might  die  for  that,  and  life  was  still 
sweet. 

Yet,  after  all,  here  was  the  booty — the  Medrano 
Inheritance  was  theirs!  Lorenzo  shook  the  doll's 
trunk  in  delightful  anticipation,  weighing  it 
thoughtfully.  "It  is  heavier  than  I  thought  it 
would  be.  Yet  the  goblet  is  of  solid  gold',  it  is 
said.  And  what  a  beautiful  treasure-chest.  El 
Senor.  You  have  a  taste  in  these  things.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  locked.  We  might  have  asked  for 
the  key,  but  one  forgets  one's  manners  at  times, 


is  it  not  so?     The  lock-plate  is  a  work  of  an, 
amigo,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  to  scratch  it!" 

They  had  left  the  road  now  and  were  climbing 
the  hill  through  the  chaparral,  leading  their 
horses,  who  trampled  the  lupine  under  their  feet. 

Lorenzo  chattered  enthusiastically  to  his  silent 
companion. 

"But  Don  Fernando,  the  stupid!  To  carry  the 
treasures  thus — for  all  the  world  to  see !  Yet  the 
wise  profit  by  the  innocence  of  fools,  is  it  not  so, 
amigo?" 

Presently  they  had  come  to  a  little  hollow,  and 
there  El  Senor  tethered  the  horses  where  they 
could  nibble  to  their  hearts'  content.  A  spring 
trickled  from  the  rocks  and  the  grass  was  tender 
and  green.  It  was  one  of  Carlos's  favorite  re- 
treats from  a  world — he  was  beginning  to  confess 
to  himself — of  which  he  was  rather  weary. 

Here,   though   up  so  high,   they  were  out  of. 
sight  of  the  road. 

Carlos  gazed  out  over  the  hills  toward  the  sea. 
The  blue  island  of  Santa  Cruz  seemed  suspended 
between  earth  and  sky.  Like  a  long  white  rib- 
bon, the  line  of  surf  stretched  toward  El  Rincon. 

But  El  Senor  Carlos  was  not  really  thinking 
about  the  lovely  scene  which  he  appeared  to  be 
so  intently  regarding.  What  he  really  saw  was 
the  white  face  of  little  Felisa  Medrano,  with  dark 
eyes  brimming  over  with  tears,  with  appealing 
hands  outstretched.  To  have  taken  away  the 
Medrano  pearls,  and  the  golden  goblet — and  from 
a  child!  She  wished  to  drink  her  milk  out  of  it, 
he  remembered,  with  a  little  pang. 

Meanwhile,  Lorenzo  had  flung  himself  on  the 
grass  at  full  length.  He  gave  vent  to  his  delight 
at  the  success  of  their  adventure  and  kicked  up 
his  heels  like  a  young  colt. 

"To  see  the  old  gentleman's  face — with  his 
mouth  like  a  round  'O',  amigo!"  ■ 

Lorenzo  was  undoubtedly  a  young  and  enthu- 
siastic bandido.  He  gazed  fondly  at  the  treasure- 
chest.     He  even  patted  it  lovingly. 

But  El  Senor  Carlos  puffed  his  cigarillo  calmly, 
and  looked  out  to  sea. 

Lorenzo  now  bestirred  himself.  Delightful 
anticipations  should  now  become  realities! 

"Unhappy  me!  The  lock  is  so  pretty — but  I 
shall  have  to  break  it !"  he  cried,  with  mock  distress. 

Then  it  was  that  El  Seiior  Carlos  emerged  from 
his  silence. 

"Lorenzo,  she  called  me  'darling.'  I  heard  her 
distinctly." 

Lorenzo  sat  up  and  gazed  at  his  companion 
with  an  incredulous,  an  indignant,  expression. 

"Amigo,  thou  hast  had  a  touch  of  the  sun!" 

"Not  so,  Lorenzo.  I  heard  her  with  my  own 
ears — 'My  darling!'"  He  paused  and  then  con- 
tinued disconsolately:  "Had  it  not  been  for  my 
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promise  to  thee,  Lorenzo,  I  should  never  have  had  had  "a  touch  of  the  sun."     He  stared  con 

attempted  this  robbery.     How  I  regret  to  have  fusedly.     His  mouth  hung  open, 

robbed  the  little  one  of  her  Inheritance!     And  On  her  pile  of  finery,  Rosita  lay,  graceful  and 

yet  she,  who  might  have  cast  upon  me  bitter  elegant,  her  blue  eyes  gazing  into  Lorenzo's  in 


"LORENZO,  UPON  HIS  KNEES,  GAZED  FASCINATED" 


reproaches,  but  cries  piteously,  'My  darling!'  Is 
it  possible  that  she  remembers  the  day  we  talked 
under  the  madrono?" 

"Bah!"  said  Lorenzo,  and  prepared  to  die  if 
need  be. 

But  Kl  Senor  was  indifferent  to  insult  now. 
Pensively  he  puffed  his  cigarillo. 

With  a  gesture  of  scorn,  Lorenzo  struck  at  the 
lock  of  the  doll's  trunk  with  the  butt  of  his  pistol. 
Would  it  never  give  way?  He  pried  it  fran- 
tically with  the  point  of  his  stiletto,  \vhile  Carlos 
watched  him  languidly,  with  as  much  indifference 
as  though  he  had  really  known  what  the  box 
contained.     . 

Finally,  with  a  snap,  the  lock  gave  way,  and 
Lorenzo,  with  a  showman's  bravado,  trium- 
phantly flung  back  the  lid. 

Then  it  was  that  Lorenzo  himself  felt  that  he 


amiable  innocence,  her  lips  arched  in  that  imper- 
ishable smile.  Nothing  could  disturb  Rosita — 
she  was  a  doll ! 

Lorenzo,  upon  his  knees,  gazed  fascinated.  A 
.groan  of  horror  escaped  his  lips ! 

El  Senor  stared  also. 

Presently  he  picked  up  Rosita.  He  laughed 
gently,  as  he  held  her  in  his  two  great  hands,  very 
carefully,  so  as  not  to  muss  her  frills. 

"This  is  indeed  a  treasure,  Lorenzo!"  he  ex- 
claimed. He  was  lost  in  wonder  and  admiration. 
Why,  this  doll  seemed  almost  alive — he  had  never 
seen  anything  like  it! 

"Cielo!  She  opens  and  shuts  her  eyes  like  a 
real  child." 

But  poor  Lorenzo  had  reached  the  limit  of  his 
endurance.  It  was  too  much,  this!  With  one 
well-directed  kick  of  his  elegantly  booted  foot,  he 
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sent  the  doll's  trunk — the  lately  admired  "treas- 
ure-chest" of  the  Medrano  family — flying  through 
the  air — over  the  chaparral — over  the  live-oak 
trees. 

CHAPTER  XI 

XIMENO  HAS  A  STRANGE  ADVENTURE 

Down  on  the  road,  an  ox-cart,  in  which  the  Indian 
Ximeno  stood,  drowsy  from  the  heat  of  the  day 
and  the  monotonous  jogging  of  his  equipage,  was 
slowly  making  its  way  to  Santa  Barbara.  Juan- 
cito  lay  fast  asleep  upon  a  sack  of  dried  fruit. 

Suddenly,  Xifneno  awoke  from  his  dream  with 
a  jerk.  Something  had  come  flying  through  the 
air,  narrowly  grazing  his  head.  It  was  the  doll's 
trunk,  but  it  had  come  with  such  celerity  that 
Ximeno  had  no  time  to  recognize  it.  Over  his 
head  it  lunged  like  a  bolt  from  Heaven,  and  then 
tumbled  down  into  the  canon.  At  the  same 
moment  the  air  seemed  filled  with  a  Acritable 
snow-storm  of  small  objects  (it  was  the  dainty 
wardrobe  of  Rosita),  and  Juancito  awoke  just  in 
time  to  be  caught  in  the  shower.  He  sprang  from 
the  cart,  beating  them  off  with  his  hands.  He 
was  terrified.  On  a  run,  he  started  on  an  inde- 
pendent journey  to  Santa  Barbara.  Muttering 
protective  prayers,  old  Ximeno  lashed  the  whip 
furiously,  and  the  ox-cart  started  down  the  hill 
with  a  tremendous  bumping  and  rattling,  almost 
as  swiftly  as  the  stage  itself  had  descended  an 
hour  or  so  before. 

Soon  the  cart  passed  the  Mission  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, where  the  padres,  working  in  the  garden, 
wished  old  Ximeno  a  blessing,  and  he  breathed 
more  easily  and  drove  on  peacefully  till  he  came 
to  Don  Pedro  Valencia's  house,  in  sight  of  the 
presidio  and  the  new  cannon  and  the  drilling 
soldiers,  which  was  reassuring  to  one  who  had 
just  avoided  an  encounter  with  "the  Evil  One!" 

Don  Fernando  was  pacing  up  and  down  in 
front  of  his  brother-in-law's  house.  \\'hen  he 
saw  Ximeno,  he  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  straight- 
wa\'  went  up  to  the  cart  and  peered  into  it. 

"Well,  thou  hast  taken  good  care  not  to  lose 
Dona  Serafina's  chilis,  Ximeno,"  he  said,  "and 
that  is  well.  For  the  stage  was 
held  up.     We  were  robbed." 

Ximeno  started.  "Oh,  Seiior! 
But  not — not  of  the  Medrano 
Inheritance!" 

Felisa  was  standing  close  to 
her  father,  and  Don  Fernando 
put  his  arm  tenderly  about  her. 


"No.     But  far  worse.  Ximeno.     El  Seiior  Carlos 
has  stolen  Felisa's  doll." 

"The  doll — "  Ximeno  gasped. 

"The  bandido  mistook  the  doll's  trunk  for  the 
treasure-chest  containing  the  Medrano  Inher- 
itance," explained  Don  Fernando,  sadly. 

Yet,  Scfior — what  of  the  treasure?" 

"That  is  for  you  to  say,  Ximeno,"  Don  Fer- 
nando answered. 

"How,  Senor?"  Ximeno  questioned,  blankly. 

Don  Fernando  reached  into  the  cart  and  drew 
out  the  sack  of  chilis.  It  was  so  hea\y  that 
Ximeno  had  to  help  him  carry  it  into  the  house. 
Once  indoors,  Don  Fernando  burrowed  into  the 
center  of  the  sack,  scattering  the  chilis  in  confu- 
sion, and,  to  the  wonder  of  all,  here,  smothered 
in  that  faA'orite  delicacy  of  Aunt  Serafina's,  was 
nothing  less  than  the  Medrano  Inheritance,  which 
had  safe!}-  made,  in  this  humble  fashion,  its  entry 
into  Santa  Barbara ! 

"Thou  wert  a  good  custodian,  Ximeno." 

Ximeno  scratched  his  head  and  grinned. 

"Didst  thou  thyself  have  no  adventure  on  the 
road?     Didst  thou  meet  no  one?" 

"Only  the  Evil  One,  Seiior,",  Ximeno  replied 
politely. 

But  no  one  really  noticed  Ximeno's  modest 
reference  to  his  supernatural  encounter,  for,  at 
that  ver>'  moment,  Felisa  could  control  her  grief 
no  longer.  Perhaps  it  was  the  sight  of  the  Inher- 
itance. She  had  lost  her  own  particular  treasure ! 
She  sobbed  as  though  her  heart  would  break. 

Aunt  Serafina  clasped  the  poor  little  girl  in  her 
arms. 

"Be  comforted,  Felisa.  my  darling,  for  I  am 
certain  that  Don  Felipe  will  not  rest  until  he  has 
sent  to  the  City  of  ]\Iexico  for  another  doll." 

"But  I  do  not  want  another  doll,  Aunt  Sera- 
fina! And  Rosita  does  not  like  to  be  stolen  by 
baudidos."' 

"But  thv:y  might  be  really  kind,  charming  ban- 
didos,"  protested  Aunt  Serafina,  brighth". 

"She  will  be  cold  up  there  in  the  mountains!" 

"But  thay  might  build  a  fire  to  warm  her,  when 
they   find   that   they   are    entertaining  a  grand 
lady  from  the  City  of  Mexico, 
qiierida . ' ' 

"And     it     would     melt     her  . 
beautiful   nose!" 

Felisa  could  not  help  weeping 
afresh  at  the  thought. 

So  Ximeno  had  no  opportunity 
to  tell  about  his  adventure. 

{To  be  concluded) 


Wi> 


HERE, now,  quit  yer  tasin';  wan  story  I  '11  tell, 
Just  the  wan,  and  no  more. 
For  it 's  bedtime  it  is,  as  ye  know  very  well; 
So  I  '11  go  bar  the  door. 
An'  it 's  still  ye  '11  be  sittin' 
The  whiles  I  am  knittin'. 
An'  don't  interrupt  me  now,  Kathleen  asthore, 
Wid  yer  questions,  a-askin'  the  why  an'  where- 
fore! 


II 


III 


What  shall  I  be  tellin'?     How  Finn  wid  his  men,       Not  that  wan,  ye  say?     I  '11  be  tellin'  ye,  then. 


In  their  ship  of  stone. 
Sailed  over  the  edge  of  the  world,  an'  When 
The  fightin'  was  done, 
An'  a  year  an'  a  day 
Had  passed  away, 
Finn  McCoul  came  back,  wid  his  heroes  bold, 
Each  wan  o'  them  wearin'  a  crown  o'  gold? 


How,  a  long  time  ago, 
Me  grandfather's  cousin,  who  lived  in  the  glen 
Beyant  Bally  McCleough, 
On  the  Little  Folk  chancin', 
Jined  in  wid  their  dancin' ! 
I  used  to  climb  up  on  the  ould  fellah's  knee 
When  he  came  to  our  cot,  an'  he  'd  tell  it  to  me. 
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Sure,  he  was  that  soople  in  them  days,  he  said. 

He  made  the  folks  stare; 
He  could  tap  wid  his  heel  on  the  back  of  his  head. 
So  he  used  to  declare; 
An'  says  he  to  me,  "Mary, 
In  all  Tipperan." 
There  was  n't  me  Hke.     I  could  spring  in  the  air, 
An'  four  times  click  me  heels  while  I  held  meself 
there!" 


IV 
Now,  mind  ye.  when  all  o'  this  happened  to  him. 

He  was  not  an  ould  man. 
What  is  it  ye  're  askin'?  his  name?     It  was  Jim — 
James  Pathrick  McCann; 
An'  me  grandfather's  cousin. 
I  '^•e  told  ye  a  dozen 
Of  times:  ye  've  a  right,  now,  to  mind  what  ye  ve  heard, 
And  not  make  me  tell  it  each  time,  word  for  word. 


VI 


Now  it  chanced  while  he  tended  the  sheep  wan  day, 

\\'an  strayed  in  the  glen; 
And  the  gossoon,  he  followed  a  long,  long  way, 

Till  he  found  it  again. 

And  as  he  was  bringin'  it  in.  he  heard  singin'. 
Just  soft-like  an'  low;  an'  way  off  in  the  middle 
O'  the  wood,  he  could  hear  the  faint  squake  of  a  fiddle. 


^    C^^N^    ,    .<f,^ 
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An'  when  he  crept  closer,  ye  must  understand, 

'T  was  the  gay  Little  Folk- 
All  dancin'  around  in  a  ring,  hand  in  hand. 
Underneath  a  big  oak. 

And  the  king,  in  the  middle. 
Was  playin'  the  fiddle. 
'T  was  aisy  to  know  't  was  the  king,  so  Jim  said, 
Beca'se  of  the  ilegant  crown  on  his  head. 


VIII 

Jim  shtood  in  the  bushes,  not  movin'  a  twig. 

As  shtill  as  a  stone, 
Till  the  king  changed  his  tune,  an'  began  on  a  jig; 
And  then  the  gossoon 

Could  n't  bear  to  be  nigh  it 
An'  keep  his  feet  quiet. 
Wid  the  sheep  on  his  shoulder,  he  leapt  in  the  ring 
An'  jigged  with  the  Little  Folk  round  the  ould  king! 
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The  king  gave  one  glance  wid  the  tail  of  his  eye 

When  he  saw  the  gossoon, 
An'  fasther  an'  fasther  he  made  the  bow  fly, 
Never  changin'  the  tune; 

They  were  whirlin'  an'  twirlin', 
Like  smoke  wreaths  a  curlin', 
When — plinkl     Of    a    suddent,    a    fiddle-string 

broke, 
An'  himself,  'uAd  the  sheep,  was  alone  by  the  oak. 


X 

\\  hat  is  it  ye  're  askin'?     There  is  n't  no  more 

To  tell  ye  at  all; 
But  the  very  next  mornin',  outside  of  the  door, 
Right  down  by  the  wall. 
He  fair  sthumbled  over 
A  big  four-leafed  clover, 
An'  he  had  no  bad  luck,  so  to  shpake,  till  the  day 
\\  hen  he  died  of  old  age,  an'  they  laid  him  away. 
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'MEESTER  WILLIAMS— MY  BABY— SHE  IS  SEECK!     YOU  CAN  DO  SOMETHING?'     HE  GASPED'' 

THE  RACE  TO  THE  VALLEY 

By  ARTHUR  WALLACE  PEACH 


The  great  blizzard  which  had  raged  over  the  hills 
for  a  week  was  the  worst  in  eighty  years,  accord- 
ing to  Grandfather  Williams.  On  Monday  it  was 
a  friendly  little  snow-storm;  by  Wednesday  it 
had  grown  fiercer;  and  by  Friday  the  snow  was 
piled  high,  almost,  as  the  eaves  about  the  Wil- 
liams homestead.  Friday  afternoon,  the  sun 
shone  brightly  for  a  time;  at  night  the  air  was 
cold  and  keen;  Saturday  morning  found  the  great 
drifts  and  banks  of  snow  with  a  frozen  crust. 

Gordon  Williams  and  his  younger  brother  Ted 
hailed  the  appearance  of  the  crust  with  delight; 
but  before  they  had  a  chance  to  skate  or  slide 
upon  it,  trouble  came,  sudden  and  shocking. 

They  were  at  dinner,  when  they  heard  a  fum- 
bling at  the  door,  and  in  staggered  an  exhausted 
man — La  Fren,  the  little  Frenchman  who  owned 
the  farm  above.  His  eyes,  dark  and  big,  were 
full  of  terror.  He  was  torn  about  the  knees,  and 
bits  of  red  stain  showed  on  his  leggings.  In  his 
arms  he  held  something  closely  wrapped. 


"The  crust — she  is  hard,  the  snow — deep!  I 
canna  get  tru !  Meester  Williams — my  baby — she 
is  seeck!    You  can  do  something?"  he  gasped. 

Dinner  was  forgotten.  Mrs.  Williams  took  the 
baby,  with  a  low  word  of  amazement,  and  un- 
wrapped it.  A  glance  with  her  mother  eyes,  and 
she  knew  the  baby  was  not  only  sick,  but  very  sick. 

She  looked  at  Mr.  Williams; and  Gordon,  watch- 
ing her,  thought  he  had  never  seen  his  mother 
look  so  frightened.  All  the  time  Mr.  La  Fren 
was  telling  in  his  broken  English  how  the  baby 
had  caught  cold  the  day  before  and  grown  stead- 
ily worse;  how  he  had  tried  to  drive  to  the  village, 
but  his  horse  could  not  get  through;  then  he  had 
tried  to  walk;  but  the  deep  snow,  through  the 
crust  of  which  he  had  broken  at  every  step,  had 
made  his  attempt  impossible. 

"That  baby  ought  to  be  in  a  doctor's  hands 
right  off.  If  we  could  only  get  to  the  village  or 
the  doctor  could  get  out;  but  no  team  could 
possibly  get  through  until  the  road  is  broken," 
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Mr.  Williams  said  to  his  wife,  his  face  gray  with 
anxiety.  "Every  minute  is  precious;  but  what 
can  we  do?" 

"We  must  do  something.  The  baby  has  pneu- 
monia— why,  she  will — will — "  Mrs.  Williams 
could  not  say  the  dread  word. 

Ted,  who  had  been  listening,  suddenly  spoke 
up:  "Dad,  why  not  let  Gordon  and  me  take  her 
to  the  village  on  the  bob-sled.'*  It  's  down  hill 
most  of  the  way.  Wrap  her  up  well,  and  we 
can  do  it — sure!  Can't  we,  Gordon?"  Ted  asked 
excitedly. 

Gordon  caught  Ted's  idea.  "Of  course!  Why, 
Father,  we  can  coast  right  into  the  village,  almost. 
Say  we  may  go!"  and  he  started  for  his  coat. 

Mr.  Williams  stared  at  the  boys,  his  mouth 
working.  Suddenly  he  spoke,  and  his  voice  was 
calm:  "W^e  can  put  the  baby  in  a  big  basket. 
The  crust  is  hea^•y  enough  to  hold  up  the  sled, 
with  its  wide  runners.    Get  ready,  boys." 

They  sprang  into  action  at  the  word.  Soon 
coats,  hats,  and  all  the  rest  of  their  winter  apparel 
were  ready.  They  hurried  out  to  the  barn  and 
drew  from  the  adjoining  shed  their  beloved  bob- 
sled, which  they  had  named  "Lightning  Tom." 
Gordon  had  designed  it.  It  was  light,  fast,  and 
equipped  with  a  brake,  worked  by  a  wheel  over 
the  rear  runners;  the  front  runners  were  steered 
by  ropes  through  pulleys. 

From  the  deep  paths  to  and  from  the  barn,  they 
ft'orked  the  sled  up  onto  the  crust.  Out  of  the 
door  of  the  house  came  Mr.  Williams,  a  basket 
wrapped  in  blankets  in  his  arms.  He  helped  the 
bo}s  tie  it  tightly  to  the  sled.  Back  of  him  stood 
the  little  Frenchman,  talking  to  himself  in  his 
Ddd  broken  tongue — it  sounded  like  a  prayer. 
Mrs.  Williams  stood  in  the  door,  tears  in  her  eyes. 

They  were  ready.  Mr.  Williams  looked  at  them 
quietly.  "Boys,  it  's  a  desperate  chance,  but  I 
Delieve  you  '11  win.  We  're  banking  on  you.  The 
:elephone  wires  are  down,  so  you  will  have  to 
iepend  on  yourselves.  No  help  can  be  expected 
rom  the  village,  but  we  have  faith  in  you." 

"We  'II  make  it,  Dad.  Don't  worry,"  Gordon 
>aid,  taking  his  place  in  front;  then  turning  to  his 
brother,  "  Same  old  signals,  Ted.  When  my  head 
!;oes  back,  turn  on  the  brake." 

Ted  nodded,  and  set  his  hands  to  the  wheel. 
rie  lifted  his  feet  to  the  running-board  that  ran 
:he  length  of  both  sides  of  the  sled.  He  gave  the 
vheel  a  turn.  The  two  prongs  that,  sunk  in  the 
:rust,  had  been  holding  the  sled  on  the  slope,  shot 
ip.    The  sled  picked  up  speed.     They  were  off. 

Gordon  set  his  hands  tight  to  the  wooden  grips 
)f  the  steering-ropes.  Before  him  lay  a  vast 
.vhiteness  sloping  away  for  miles  to  the  river 
'oad.  W^alls,  fences,  stone  heaps  had  disappeared. 
Dnly  once  before  had  he  seen  the  fields  so  covered. 


It  was  a  straightaway  course  until  the  bottom  of 
the  hill  was  reached ;  then  the  road  shot  through 
a  stretch  of  woods. 

He  was  astonished  at  the  speed  the  fast  bob- 
sled began  to  show  on  the  icy  crust.  The  wind 
brought  tears  to  his  eyes,  and  he  found  it  dififi- 
cult  to  see  clearly.  Remembering  the  precious 
bundle  in  the  basket,  he  bent  his  head  back 
slightly,  and  felt  the  whisper  of  the  brakes  touch- 
ing the  crust  just  enough  to  slow  down  their  speed. 

Nearing  the  lower  end  of  the  hillside,  he  bent 
his  head  forward,  felt  the  brakes  lift,  and.  soon 
they  were  shooting  through  the  wood  road  to  the 
main  road,  and  found  it,  from  fence  to  fence,  an 
even  bank  of  snow.  Only  the  telephone  poles, 
stretching  in  stiff  lines  before  him,  told  him  where 
the  road  was.  He  let  the  sled  coast  over  the  level 
surface  until  it  stopped. 

Jumping  off,  he  and  Ted  seized  the  pulling 
ropes,  and,  running  lightly,  dragged  the  sled  over 
the  flat  stretch  to  the  next  slope. 

They  reached  it,  slipped  again  into  their  posi- 
tions, and  were  off  once  more.  The  road  was  full 
of  curves,  and  Ted  found  that  all  his  skill  was 
necessary.  Down  the  sinking  stretch  of  whiteness 
they  went,  going  so  fast  that  it  seemed  to  Gordon 
that  the  stretch  of  woods  they  fled  through  were 
dark  walls  on  each  side.  His  long  experience  in 
handling  "Lightning  Tom"  in  the  races  at  the 
school  grounds  gave  him  confidence;  but  his  care 
never  relaxed,  and  he  shot  around  the  bends  so 
as  to  make  as  wide  a  curve  as  possible. 

Ted  was  doing  his  part.  Where  the  turns  were 
sharp,  Gordon  heard  the  brakes  bite  into  the 
crust,  slowing  down  their  speed  just  enough  to 
enable  the  sled  to  turn  the  curve  without  danger. 

They  were  nearing  the  bottom  of  the  long, 
twisted,  hill  road.  They  turned.  Gordon  gave  a 
cry  of  horror — before  him  loomed  a  great  tree, 
fallen  across  the  road,  dark,  weird,  menacing. 
He  shut  his  eyes  and  felt  himself  go  headlong  and 
land  with  a  bruising  crash.  He  scrambled  dizzily 
to  his  feet.  In  spite  of  his  whirling  senses,  he 
saw  something  that  made  him  give  a  tremulous 
cheer — Ted  had  set  the  brakes  just  in  time,  and 
sat  white-faced,  with  his  hands  glued  to  the  wheel. 

"Whew,  that  was  a  close  one,  Gordon!"  was  all 
he  said,  smiling  faintly. 

Gordon  pulled  himself  together,  wiped  the  blood 
from  his  face  where  the  branches  had  scratched 
him  when  the  sudden  grip  of  the  brakes  had  hurled 
him  headlong  into  the  fallen  tree,  and  looked  over 
the  fastenings  of  the  basket.  It  was  still  tight 
and  snug.  Mr.  Williams's  experienced  hands  had 
tied  it  on  to  stay.  The  baby  was  hidden  under 
the  covers,  safe,  too,  thanks  to  Ted. 

They  worked  the  sled  around  the  fallen  tree 
and  were  off  again.    They  reached  the  bottom  of 
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the  hill  safely,  and  there  they  dismounted,  trot- 
ting through  the  swamp  and  dragging  the  sled 
after  them  to  the  next  slope,  where  again  "Light- 
ning Tom"  began  to  skim  rapidly  over  the  snow. 

Everything  went  well  for  a  while.  The  road 
in  this  section  was  not  so  full  of  curves,  but 
another  obstacle  soon  appeared.  On  the  upper 
road,  the  thick  trees  of  the  woodland  had  pre- 
vented drifts  and  an  equal  freezing  of  the  crust. 
In  this  part,  open  spaces  had  let  the  sun  in,  and 
closely  wooded  points  had  kept  it  out;  as  a  result, 
the  crust  was  thin  in  places. 

They  were  skimming  along,  when  suddenly, 
with  a  ripping  sound,  the  front  runners  cut  into 
the  crust,  sinking  as  they  went.  Again  the  keen- 
eyed,  alert  Ted,  on  the  rear  end  of  the  sled,  saved 
the  day.  They  pulled  past  the  weak  spot  and 
went  on. 

Gordon  quickly  learned  to  signal  where  such 
places  appeared ;  and  the  danger  of  going  pell-mell 
through  the  soft,  treacherous  crust  was  averted. 

Once  more  on  a  level  stretch  of  their  dangerous 
road,  tired,  heated,  but  determined  more  than 
ever  to  make  their  goal,  they  trotted  across  the 
fiat  and  came  to  the  last  slope — the  slope  that 
dropped  away,  white  and  silent,  to  the  valley  and 
the  village,  a  ghostly  road  in  a  white  world. 

At  the  top,  Gordon  turned  to  Ted,  solemnly 
seated  at  his  wheel.  "Ted,  old  boy,  stick  by  the 
wheel.    It 's  the  last  dash!" 

Ted  nodded.  "Lightning  Tom"  quickened  his 
speed,  and  the  whiteness  sped  past  Gordon's 
eyes,  softly  and  smoothly. 

"Here  's  where  I  must  watch  out,"  Gordon 
warned  himself. 

He  knew  that  down  in  the  deep  gully  beside 
the  road  the  river  plunged  in  great  falls  and  rapids, 
twisting  and  turning  to  the  valley.  A  wrong 
pull  on  the  steering-ropes,  and  they  would  go 
plunging  down  into  the  ravine  to  destruction 
among  the  ice-  and  snow-covered  boulders  of  the 
river,  whose  angry  strength  the  blizzard  had  not 
checked  nor  hidden. 

Faster  and  faster  they  went,  but  at  every  dan- 
gerous place,  Gordon,  knowing  no  word  of  his 
would  reach  his  brother  through  the  rush  of  the 
wind,  signaled  with  his  head  for  the  brake;  and 
with  the  signal  came  the  pleasant  sound  of  the 
iron  points  breaking  into  the  crust. 

Down  they  went,  slowing  up  for  the  curves, 
speeding  up  beyond.  Beside  them  the  ravine 
gaped,  as  if  yawning  greedily. 

With  a  feeling  of  relief  that  the  danger  was 
lessening,  Gordon  drew  on  his  right  grip  as  they 
reached  the  last  curve.  His  heart  jumped.  The 
sled  turned,  but  not  enough.  He  jerked  hard — 
Snap!  and  "Lightning  Tom"  shot  for  the  bank! 
Guided  only  by  a  wild  instinct,  Gordon  still 


clung  to  the  ropes.  One  had  broken!  The 
world  seemed  to  tip  half  over;  a  vast  white  hole 
opened  before  him !  He  had  the  sickening  sensa- 
tion of  a  relentless  something  pulling  him  down 
into  it,  slowly,  slowly,  then — the  sled  paused. 

"I  've  got  it!"  a  shrill  voice  shouted,  and 
the  world  seemed  to  swing  back  to  its  normal 
position. 

The  scene  cleared,  Gordon  blinked  for  a 
moment,  then  rolled  from  the  sled  and  sat  down, 
trembling  with  the  strain.  He  saw  what  had 
happened.  The  steering-rope,  frayed  by  hard 
service  on  the  upper  road,  had  broken;  but 
the  sled  had  been  held  fast  at  the  very  brink  of 
the  ravine  by  the  faithful  brakes,  sent  with  one 
whirl  of  the  wheel  deep  into  the  crust. 

Gordon  drew  himself  up  slowly,  still  shaken  by 
the  closeness  of  his  brush  with  disaster. 

"Worse  than  the  tree,  Gordon,"  Ted  said, 
drawing  a  deep  breath,  "but  it  's  clear  sailing, 
now.     Let  's  fix  the  rope  and  then — hustle!" 

The  dangerous  part  of  their  journey  was  over, 
as  Ted  had  suggested.  "Lightning  Tom,"  once 
more  under  control,  took  the  road  and  went  glid- 
ing with  whistling  runners  into  the  valley. 

Across  the  wide,  snow-buried  meadows  they 
could  see  the  white  roofs,  the  curling  smoke  of 
the  village  homes.  It  cheered  them  to  a  last 
efifort;  and  they  changed  from  a  trot  into  a  run. 
Fences  and  walls  were  out  of  sight;  and  when  they 
came  to  the  first  house,  to  which  a  road  had  been 
broken,  they  swung  away  into  the  open  places, 
where  the  crust  made  their  progress  easier. 

A  man  called  to  them,  but  they  kept  steadily 
on  past  house  after  house,  and,  turning  at  last, 
swung  through  the  doctor's  yard  to  the  porch. 

At  a  shouted  summons  he  came  out.  He 
listened  in  astonishment  to  their  message,  then, 
working  with  wonderful  swiftness,  loosed  the 
basket  and  hurried  into  the  house. 

Gordon  and  Ted,  wearied  out  with  their  race 
against  death,  sat  down  and  waited.  After  what 
seemed  a  long,  long  time,  the  doctor  came  out, 
followed  by  his  wife. 

His  wrinkled  face,  weather-beaten  by  wind  and 
sun  on  his  long  drives  over  the  countryside,  was 
half  smiling  and  half  serious.  "Boys,  I  clean 
forgot  about  you.  Come  right  in,  and  Mother 
will  have  a  feast  ready  for  you  in  no  time.  I  'm 
sorry  I  left  you  here,  but  Mother  and  I  had  to 
look  after  that  youngster  right  off." 

"That  's  all  right  about  us,  sir,"  Gordon  said 
hastily,  "but  how  's  the  baby  going  to  be?" 

"Going  to  be  all  right,  I  guess,"  the  doctor  said 
a  bit  seriously,  yet  with  a  smile.  "She  has  a 
splendid  chance  anyway." 

And  at  that  answer,  Gordon  and  Ted  went  in, 
tired  but  contented. 


4.        -^^  ^- 
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PERFECT  MARY  JANE 

By  NAHDA  FRAZEE-WHEELER 


Now  listen,  my  dears,  and  I  will  tell 

A  stor>-  strange,  but  true, 
Of  a  dear  little  girl  with  golden  hair 

And  eyes  like  the  sk}'  so  blue. 

This  little  girl's  name  was  Mary  Jane — 

A  common  name  no  doubt; 
But  Mary  Jane  was  no  common  child, 

For  I  ne\er  saw  her  pout. 


Her  lips  were  always  smiling, 
And  I  never  heard  her  sigh; 

Although  she  fell  and  bumped  her  head 
She  did  n't  e\'cn  cry.    . 

She  never  was  rude  to  her  mother. 
Or  said,  "Well,  I  don't  care!" 

She  always  held  her  head  quite  still 
When  nursie  combed  her  hair. 


She  never  played  mean  tricks  on  others, 

Or  joined  in  any  folly. 
Who  was  this  child?     You  'd  like  to  know? 

Why— "Mary  Jane"  's  my  dolly 


OLD  MR.  GRUMPS 

By   MABEL   LIVINGSTON    FRANK 


I  KNOW  a  Mr.  Grumps,  my  dear, — 

Perhaps,  you  know  him,  too, — 
Who  falls  into  an  argument. 

And  then  falls  out  with  you. 
For  if  you  say  the  day  is  fair. 

Says  Mr.  Grumps,  "May  be; 
But  as  folks  never  use  their  eyes, 

How  can  they  ever  see?" 
And  if  you  say,  "The  day  is  dark," 

Says  Mr.  Grum.ps,  "Oh,  well, 
Folks  say  it  's  bright  in  China,  but 

It  's  very  hard  to  tell. 


'As  for  myself,  I  hate  the  dark, — 

Despise  the  daylight,  too, — 
But  as  I  did  n't  make  the  world, 

Pray  what  am  I  to  do?" 
It  's  rather  hard  to  answer  this — 

Though  there  are  those  who  can; 
And  one  's  a  merry  little  maid. 

And  one  's  a  merry  man; 
If  you  think  you  would  like  to  try. 

You  '11  find  old  Mr.  Grumps, 
In  Huff  House,  Mumble-Grumble  Town, 

Away  down  in  the  Dumps. 
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JOHNNY  MOUSE:    "THIS  IS  A.  CHANCE  THAT  COMES  JUST 
ONCE  IN  A  LIFE-TIME" 
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THE  CRIMSON  PATCH 


By  AUGUSTA  HUIELL  SEAM  AX 

Author  of  "The  Boarded-Up  House,"  "The  Sapphire  Signet,"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREXIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Patricia  Meade  is  staj-ing  with  her  father.  Captain  Meade,  in  a  big  city  hotel,  while  he  is  executing  a  secret  mis- 
sion for  the  Govemnient.  He  has  v\-amed  her  to  be  ven.-  careful,  as  there  are  many  foreign  spies  about  who  would 
seek  to  discover  his  secret.  Meanwhile,  she  has  become  acquainted  with  a  young  girl  of  her  own  age,  \'irginie  de 
Vos.  a  Belgian  refugee,  who,  with  her  aunt,  Madame  \'anderpoel,  has  a  room  directly  across  the  hall. 

One  afternoon,  which  the  two  girls  are  spending  together  in  the  Meades'  rooms,  Patricia  shows  Virginie  a 
Qumber  of  water-color  sketches  of  butterflies,  made  by  her  father.  On  Captain  Meade's  return,  late  in  the  after- 
noon, he  finds  that  one  of  the  drawings,  called  "The  Crimson  Patch."  is  missing.  He  is  much  disturbed  by  this  dis- 
cover\-.  the  sketch  being,  in  some  mysterious  way.  connected  with  his  mission,  a  fact  hitherto  unknown  to  Patricia. 
He  asks  who  had  been  in  the  room  during  his  absence,  and  Patricia  tells  him  there  were  four  persons:  \'irginie.  Mad- 
ame \'anderpoel,  the  bell-boy  Chester  Jackson,  and  their  waiter,  Peter  Stoger.  The  captain  leaves  next  morning  to 
begin  a  search  for  the  missing  sketch,  and  Patricia  discovers  soon  after  that  Madame  X'anderpoel  and  Virginie 
liave  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  hotel.  The  bell-boy.  Chester,  tells  her  that,  before  going,  \irgime  tried  to 
give  him  a  message  for  her.  He  also  reveals  to  Patricia  that  he  knows  more  about  her  fathers  affairs  than  any  one 
suspects  and  that  he  is  aware  that  the  hotel  contains  a  number  of  people  whom  he  believes  to  be  spies.  Toward 
evening,  Patricia  has  a  special-deliver\-  letter  from  her  father  sa>-ing  he  is  following  what  seems  an  important  clue, 
but  win  be  forced  to  remain  away  over  night,  and  bidding  her  place  herseh'  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Quale,  a  friend  who 
is  also  staying  at  the  hotel.  But  she  discovers  that  Mrs.  Quale  has  gone  to  Xew  York  unexpectedly,  so  she  prevails 
an  that  lady's  deaf  and  elderly  maid.  Delia,  to  come  and  stay  wiih  her  till  morning.  In  the  meantime,  a  strange 
bell-boy  appears  in  response  to  Patricias  ring,  and  she  believes  that  Chester  also  has  gone  away  and  that  she  is 
thus  to  be  thrown  entirely  upon  her  o\\"n  resources. 


CHAPTER  \III 


A   PIECE   OF   PAPER 


Delia  ha\-ing  appeared  at  the  time  agreed  on 
ind  promptly  withdrawing  to  her  own  room, 
Patricia  continued  to  worr\'  for  an  hour  and  a 
tiah"  over  the  problem  that  was  perple.xing  her. 
trying  vainly  to  write  letters  or  concentrate  her 
mind  on  a  book.  But  it  was  useless,  and  at 
length  she  determined  to  put  an  end  to  her  misen.^ 
and  suspense,  in  that  direction  at  least,  and  ring 
[or  something  else.  If  Chester  Jackson  did  not 
answer  this  time,  it  would  mean  that  he  too 
had  gone  or  been  removed,  and  that  she  was  left 
without  a  single  friend  to  rely  on. 

So  once  again  she  telephoned,  this  time  for 
ice-water,  and  waited  in  breathless  suspense  for 
the  answering  knock.  The  curly  head  and 
merrA-  eyes  of  Chet  Jackson  at  the  door  was  like 
a  bracing  tonic  to  her  overwrought  nerves. 

"Oh  I"  she  quavered.  "Whatever  happened  to 
you?     I  thought  you  were  gone,  too." 

He  gazed  at  her  in  unfeigned  astonishment. 
"I  don't  get  yer!"  he  remarked.  "There  ain't 
nothin'  hapf)ened  to  vie!" 

She  explained  her  agitation,  and  he  laughed 
unfeelingly.  "Gee  I  I  gotta  eat  sometime  or 
other.  An'  half  past  seven  's  about  as  early  as  I 
can  usually  strike  it.     You  hit  my  supper  hour, 


miss: 

She  laughed  in  relief  and  followed  Chet  as  he 
came  into  the  room  to  place  on  the  table  the  tray 
he  had  brought. 

"Chester.  I  want  to  know  the  rest  of  what  you 
were  tr\ing  to  tell  me  this  afternoon.     WTiat  is 


it  that  you  have  found  out?  And  how  have  you 
discovered — things?  " 

He  glanced  about  the  room  cautiously,  then 
tiptoed  over  and  closed  the  door  into  the  hall. 

"You  can't  be  too  careful  in  this  place,"  he 
said  apologetically.  "I  11  tell  you  all  I  can  in  the 
little  time  I  can  spare,  an'  if  I  don't  have  a  chance 
to  finish  it  now,  I  will  some  other  time.  I  bet 
you  '11  hardly  believe  me.  but  I  knew  before  ever 
you  folks  landed  here  that  your  dad — beg  pardon ! 
— that  the  captain  was  comin'  here  an'  that  he 
had  something  secret  an'  important  for  the  Gov'- 
ment  up  his  sleeve." 

Patricia  started  involuntarily.  "How — how 
did  you  know  that?"  she  stammered. 

He  grinned.  "I  told  you  I  could  make  you  sit 
up  an'  take  notice.  Xow  I  guess  >ou  11  believe 
me  I  Well.  I  doped  that  out  from  the  conversa- 
tion of  two  gents  who  had  a  room  here  for  a  couple 
of  nights  an'  left  the  day  before  you  came.  They 
was  sending  for  things  constant,  eats  and  drinks 
an'  what  not. — an'  I  was  kept  runnin'  to  their 
room  as  reg'lar  as  clockwork.  I  got  onto  the 
fact  that  they  was  on  the  watch  for  some  one  from 
one  or  two  things  they  said  before  me.  They 
seemed  to  think  I  was  deaf  or  dumb  or  had  n't 
any  brains,  just  because  I  was  only  a  bell-hop,  an' 
you  bet  I  acted  the  part  all  right.  So  they  often 
talked  right  out  before  me,  seemin'  to  think  I 
would  n't  take  it  in. 

"Once,  when  I  came  in,  one  of  'em  was  sa\ing, 
'He  's  a  captain  in  the  army,  but  he  s  not  on 
active  serxice  'cause  he  's  been  wounded:  but 
I  got  word  from  headquarters  he  's  doin'  some- 
thing worth  lookin'  into.     He  "s  comin'  here  in  a 
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day  or  two.  lie  s  p)l  tn  he  watched  an'  watciicd 
hard.  He  's  caniouflatjin'  it,  too,  with  some 
lecture  stuff  or  other.  l)ul  that  don't  count.' 
'Nother  time,  one  of  'em  says:  'He  arrives 
to-morrow,  so  we  '11  disappear  to-night.  But  it 's 
all  right.  Franz  is  on  the  job,  and  so  will  Hof- 
meyer  be,  after  to-morrow.' 

"Well,  there  was  other  things,  too,  little  things 
I  can't  remember  now,  but  I  says  to  myself, 
'This  here  looks  shady,  Chet;  better  get  on  the 
job  an'  do  a  little  detectin'  work  on  your  own !'  I 
did  n't  know  this  'captain'  from  Adam,  but  I 
hate  to  see  any  one  get  done,  especially  by  a  pair 
of  Huns,  like  them  two  looked,  so  I  decided  to 
keep  my  eyes  open.  Well,  sure  enough,  them  two 
gave  up  their  room  the  night  before  you  came, 
an'  I  've  never  laid  eyes  on  'em  since.  The 
next  day  you  arrived,  an'  I  just  naturally  cot- 
toned to  you  both  right  aw^ay.  You  're  the  right 
sort.  You  don't  act  as  if  a  bell-hop  was  made  of 
wood  an'  had  n't  any  brains  or  any  feelin's  either. 
You  treat  'em  like  human  beings.  An'  your 
dad — I  mean  your  father — gee!  I  could  lie  down 
an'  let  him  walk  all  over  me  if  he  wanted  to ! 

"An'  I  made  up  my  mind  more  than  ever  that 
I  was  n't  goin'  to  let  any  one  put  it  over  you  two 
if  I  could  help  it.  So  I  kept  my  eyes  open  an' 
managed  it  so  's  I  could  answer  most  of  the  calls 
in  this  corridor.  An'  I  've  seen  a  few  little  things 
that  would  bear  lookin'  into." 

Patricia  had  stood  drinking  in  this  informa- 
tion with  swiftly  beating  heart.  "Chester,"  she 
exclaimed  softly,  "this  is  fine  of  you,  and  I  appre- 
ciate w^hat  you  have  done  more  than  I  can  tell 
you,  and  so  would  Father  if  he  knew!  But  tell 
me,  who  is  this  'Franz'  and  'Hofmeyer'?  Have 
you  discovered  that?  I  ha\'e  a  special  reason  for 
asking." 

"There  ain't  any  one  in  this  place  who  goes  by 
either  of  them  two  names,"  he  replied,  "but  of 
course  that  don't  count.  Naturally,  they  ain't 
the  names  any  one  would  hand  in  here.  But  I 
got  my  suspicions  about  one  person  in  this  here 
hotel,  an'  I  think  I  don't  have  to  give  you  a 
hundred  guesses  who,  either."  He  looked  at  her 
meaningly. 

"You — you  mean  the  waiter,  Peter  Stoger?" 
she  hesitated. 

"You  said  it!"  he  remarked  succinctly.  "He  's 
a  shady  one,  all  right!  Say,  if  you  '11  believe  me, 
1  seen  him  once  without  his  gilt  teeth — :" 

"What?"  gasped  Patricia,  incredulously. 

"Yep,  they  was  nothin'  but  a  set  of  false, caps, 
— fit  on  over  his  real  teeth.  He  was  hurryin' 
down  the  hall  from  his  room,  an'  I  guess  he  'd  had 
'em  off  an'  forgotten  'em.  After  I  passed  him,  I 
looked  back  an'  saw  him  take  somethin'  out  of  his 
pocket-an'  raise  his  hand  to  his  mouth.     Oh,  he  '3 


slick,  all  right!  An'  that  fumn  droop  in  his 
eye,  too.  Once  in  a  while  he  ain't  gf)t  (hat, 
either.  He  can  do  it  himself  somehow  oi-  other. 
They  're  both  just  disguises,  that  's  all.  An'  I 
bet  my  hat  he  's  either  Franz  or  Hofmeyer,  for 
looka  here:  he  came  the  same  day  you  folks  did." 

"Oh,  I  knew  it!"  sighed  Patricia.  "I  knew 
there  was  something  wrong  about  him.  I  've 
felt  it  all  along.  I3ut  tell  me,  Chester,  one  more 
thing.  I  must  ask  it,  though  I  hate  to.  Have 
you  ever  discovered  anything — queer  about — 
about  Madame  Vanderpoel  and — and  Made- 
moiselle de  Vos?  I  hate  to  ask  it  about  them, 
but — but  I  have  a  reason." 

"They  was  a  curious  pair,  all  right,"  replied 
Chet  musingly.  "An'  I  could  never  rightly 
make  'em  out.  At  first  I  was  on  to  'em  good  an' 
proper,  because  the  madame  had  her  room  changed 
from  one  on  the  next  floor  to  down  here  right 
opposite  you.  An'  she  sure  did  act  queer  to  that 
little  mam'selle;  or  at  least  the  mam'selle  acted 
queer  to  her — as  if  she  just  could  n't  stand  her. 
But  I  never  saw  the  madame  act  ugly  to  her  till 
to-day,  when  she  would  n't  give  her  a  chance  to 
send  you  that  message.  I  watched  'em  like  a 
cat,  but  I  never  saw  nothin'  that  made  me  sus- 
picious that  they  was  harmful  to  3'ou  folks,  an' 
you  seemed  to  cotton  so  to  the  little  mam'selle. 
But  there  was  somethin'  always  that  seemed  to 
me  blamed  funny  in  the  way  she  hated  the 
madame,  an'  it  used  to  make  me  want  to  find  out 
why. 

"But  say,  I  gotta  go  down  now.  I  don't  darst 
stay  here  another  minute,  this  trip.  But  before 
I  go,  I  '11  tell  you  this  much.  After  that  pair  left 
to-day,  I  had  an  errand  on  this  floor,  an'  I  just 
sauntered  into  their  vacant  room  a  moment, 
before  the  chambermaid  cleaned  it  up,  to  have  a 
look  around.  They  had  n't  left  nothin'  of  inter- 
est, that  I  could  see,  except  just  this.  I  found 
it  in  the  waste-basket..  Maybe  you  'd  like  to  have 
it." 

He  thrust  a  piece  of  torn  and  cruinpled  paper 
into  Patricia's  hand  and  was  gone  before  she  had 
time  to  say  another  word. 

CHAPTER   IX 

A    MESSAGE    IN   THE   NIGHT 

Patricia  took  the  crumpled  scrap  of  paper  to  the  (I 
table  and  smoothed  it  out  under  the  lamp.  It 
was  a  single  sheet  and  w^as  torn  almost  in  two, 
one  way  across  and  partially  along  all  its  edges, 
as  if  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  destroy  it, 
an  attempt  that  had  not  been  totally  successful, 
probably  because  the  paper  was  rathet  thick  and 
tough.  It  looked  very  much  as  if  some  one  had 
tried  at  first  to  tear  it  in  pieces,  and,  not  having 
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succeeded  in  this,  had  simply  crumpled  it  and  possession   of   the   Crimson    Patch.     And    Peter 

:hro\vn   it   away.     The   writing   was   in   a   fine,  Stoger— spy  without  doubt  and  a  disguised  one 

:ramped,  almost  foreign-looking  hand,  and  the  at  that— confirming  her  worst  suspicions  of  him! 
lote,  for  such  it  appeared  to  be,  was  unaddressed, 
beginning  abruptly,  without  a  name,  and  signed 


it  the  end  with  only  an  initial.     Patricia  read  it 
;hrough  wonderingly.     It  ran  thus: 


Heard  they  got 


"Mary  and  George  have  arrived 
lome  yesterday.  Can  it  be 
true?  Let  no  circumstances 
detain  you.  Need  I  say 
more  to  you?  If  they  stay 
in  town  while  here,  I  can  no 
longer  visit  them.  We  go 
DUt  every  week  to  see 
cousins.  Their  house  is 
quite  new  in  the  suburbs. 
See  Hanford  before  you 
leave.  At  a  store  tliere  once 
had  good  cream.  Meet 
Mary  soon  and  you  will  find 
Josephine  there.  "F." 


"Well  of  all  the  silly  let- 
ters!" thought  Patricia, 
after  the  first  reading. 
"What  can  it  all  mean? 
Of  course,  it  refers  to 
people  and  circumstances 
I  don't  know  anything 
about,  but  even  so,  it 
sounds  sort  of  scrappy. 
I  wonder  w  h  >•  C  h  e  t 
wanted  me  to  read  il? 
I  suppose  I  really  should 
n't  have  done  so  I  feci 
as  if  I  'd  been  prying  into 
some  one's  affairs  in  a 
rather  horrid  way,  read- 
ing the  letter  they 
thought  they  had  de- 
stroyed. I  suppose  it 
was  one  of  M  a  d  a  m  e 
Vanderpoel's.  It  is  n't 
in  the  least  interesting, 
anyway,  and  I  do  wonder 
why  Chet  saved  it  and 
asked  me  to  read  it. 
All  I  get  from  it  is  that 

; somebody  'arri\ed'  and  she  had  to  go,  probably 
to  meet  them.  Perhaps  that  explains  why  they  left 
so  suddenly.  Well,  Chester  will  have  to  explain 
later  why  he  thought  it  worth  showing  to  me." 
'  Then  her  mind  reverted  to  the  strange,  unnerv- 
'ing  re\'elations  the  boy  had  made  concerning  her 
father,  the  unknown  pair  who  had  known  so 
much  about  his  affairs  and  had  left  before  they 
arrived,  and  the  terrible  Franz  and  Hofmeyer, 
who  had  doubtless  been  spying  on  them  all  the 
time,    and    who,    even    now,    were   probably    in 


By  what  a  hideous  net  they  were  surrounded! 
And  her  father  did  not  even  know  all  these  de- 
tails. How  helpful  they  might  be  to  him  in  his 
search,  if  she  could  only  put  him  in  possession  of 
the  facts.  But  that  was  impossible  till  he  was 
with  her  again  in  person.     And  meantime,  there 


"PATRICIA  TOOK  THE  CRUMPLED  SCRAP  OF  PAPER  TO  THE  TABLE" 


was  all  this  long  night  to  be  got  through,  without 
her  father  to  share  her  anxiety. 

She  took  up  the  crumpled  note  once  more  and 
read  it  again,  critically.  At  the  second  reading  it 
struck  her  as  even  more  foolish  and  disjointed 
than  at  first.  It  really  meant  very  little  when 
boiled  down  to  the  bare  facts.  It  seemed  scarcely 
possible  that  Madame  Vanderpoel  could  find  any 
very  informing  news  in  it. 

While  she  was  still  studying  it,  the  telephone 
rang  with  a  sudden  shrillness  that  caused  her  to 
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jump,  and  she  hurried  over  to  take  down  the 
receiver. 

"Hello!  hello!"  she  heard  from  very  far  away. 
"Is  that  you,  Patricia?"  And  she  recognized  her 
father's  voice. 

"Oh,  yes,  yes,  Daddy!  Where  are  you?  Are 
you  coming  back  to-night?" 

"No,  I  cannot  do  that,"  came  the  answer.  "I 
called  up  to  see  whether  you  were  all  right.  I  was 
a  bit  worried  about  you.   How  are  you  getting  on?" 

Patricia  was  on  the  point  of  telling  him  all  her 
troubles  and  her  loneliness  and  the  absence  of 
Mrs.  Quale,  when  something  stopped  her.  Her 
father  was  having  far  heavier  worries  of  his  own. 
Why  should  she  burden  him  with  these  lighter 
ones?  It  would  help  him  far  more  if  she  put  a 
brave  face  on  everything  and  answered  him 
cheerfully,  so  she  summoned  all  her  courage  and 
answered  brightly: 

"I  'm  all  right,  Daddy.  Fine  as  a  fiddle.  But 
tell  me,  have  you  had  any  luck?" 

"We  've  struck  something  that  looks  very 
important,"  he  returned.  "But  I  '11  have  to  tell 
you,  dear,  that  it  may  keep  me  away  another 
whole  day,  and  possibly  even  over  another  night. 
You  must  get  along  somehow.  Keep  Mrs. 
Quale  close  to  you.  Tell  her  it  's  very  urgent. 
I  '11  call  up  to-morrow  night,  if  possible,  but  I 
may  not  have  another  chance  before  that.  Now 
I  must  stop,  for  this  is  long  distance  and  costing 
like  Sancho.     Can  you  manage,  honey?" 

"Yes,  oh,  yes!"  she  assured  him  in  a  voice  from 
which  she  tried  to  keep  a  quaver  of  fear. 

"Then,  good-by!" 

Patricia  hung  up  the  receiver  and  walked  back 
to  the  table  in  a  daze.  Not  a  single  chance  had 
she  had  to  tell  her  father  some  of  the  important 
details  revealed  by  Chester  Jackson ;  and  even  if 
the  chance  had  presented  itself,  she  doubted  if 
it  would  have  been  wise  to  divulge  them  over  the 
telephone.  But  if  her  father  were  on  the  track  of 
an  important  discovery,  perhaps  it  was  just  as  well 
that  she  had  not.  And  by  the  way,  he  had  said. 
"We  've  struck  something!"  Now  what  could 
he  mean  by  "we"?  Well,  it  was  all  very  myste- 
rious, and  growing  more  so  every  moment.  And 
he  was  to  be  away  at  least  twenty-four  hours  longer ! 

Again  her  glance  fell  on  the  foolish  and  dis- 
jointed little  note  lying  on  the  table,  and  it 
vaguely  disturbed  her.  Its  very  lack  of  meaning 
held  something  sinister  in  it.  She  looked  at  her 
watch  and  took  a  sudden  resolution'.  It  was  not 
yet  quite  ten.  She  must  see  Chester  Jackson 
once  more  before  he  went  to  his  own  home  for 
the  night,  and  she  remembered  that  he  had  said 
he  went  off  duty  at  ten-thirty. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  hotel  people  will  think 
of  my  wanting  so  many  things,"  and  she  smiled 


rather  ruefully,  "but  I  don't  very  much  care. 
This  is  too  important."  She  went  to  the  tele- 
phone and  ordered  a  glass  of  milk  and  some 
crackers  be  sent  up. 

Jackson  arrived  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  tray 
and  a  broad  grin. 

"I  thought  you  'd  be  needin'  something  else 
after  a  while!"  he  remarked.     "Make  anything' 
out  of  the  nice  little  note  I  handed  you?" 

"Why  no.  It  seems  to  me  simply  crazy,  j 
There  does  n't  seem  to  be  any  sense  to  it,  not  even  J 
if  one  knew  all  the  people  and  circumstances  it  j 
referred  to.     Can  you  make  anything  of  it?"  | 

"I  did  n't  at  first,"  he  replied;  "but  I  just  I 
naturally  doped  it  out  that  there  was  something  i 
shifty  about  it.  So  I  took  it  all  to  pieces,  and  put 
it  together  again,  and  turned  it  every  which  way, 
and  all  at  once  I  got  on  to  it.  You  can  just  bet 
it  means  something,  and  something  pretty  slick 
at  that!" 

"Oh,  tell  me.  Tell  me  quickly!"  cried  Patri- 
cia.    "How  did  you  find  it  all  out?" 

"Well,"  began  Chet,  plainly  enjoying  very 
much  his  role  of  Sherlock  Holmes,  "there  was  just 
one  word  in  the  thing  that  made  me  sit  up  and 
take  notice.  And  that  word  was  'Hanford.'  Do 
you  know  what  Hanford  is?" 

Patricia  shook  her  head. 

"Well,  it 's  a  little  two-cent  hole  of  a  town  about : 
ten  miles  from  here.     Nothin'  special  to  it  at  all,  | 
just  a  little,  one-horse  country  town  with  about  j 
thirty  houses  and  a  couple  of  hundred  inhabi- 
tants.    There  ain   't  any   reason  on   this  livin' | 
earth  why  any  one  should  'see  Hanford,'  because^ 
there  ain't  nothin'  in  it  to  see!     So  I  just  shied, 
at  that,  I  did.     An'  I  took  Hanford  as  a  startin'i 
point,  an'  I  turned  and  twisted  that  note  insidei 
out  and    upside  down   till,   all    of  a   sudden,   I 
struck  it!     I  gotta  go  now.     I  got  another  call 
to  tend  to  on  this  floor.     But  you  just  take  that 
note  and  put  a  pencil  mark  under  every  fourth 
word  and  copy  them  out  afterward  an'  see  what 
you  get.     I  '11  be  back  after  a  while  to  get  this 
tray.     Don't  forget — every  fourth  word!" 

When  he  was  gone,  Patricia  got  a  pencil  and' 
paper  and  did  as  he  had  instructed  her.  She 
counted  off  every  fourth  word  in  the  letter,  under- 
lined it,  and  feverishly  copied  down  the  sequence. 
The  result  caused  her  to  drop  her  pencil  and  sit 
staring  at  the  paper,  while  a  shiver  of  fear  ran 
icily  down  her  spine.  The  reconstructed  letter  i  j 
ran:  ' 

"Have  got  it.  No  need  to  stay  here  longer.  Go  to 
house  in  Hanford  at  once.     Meet  you  there.        "F." 

The  meaning  of  the  communication  was  only 
too  clear. 
Ten  minutes  later  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
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door  and  Chet  reappeared.     He  only  glanced  at 
the  sentences  she  had  written  and  remarked: 

"Guess  that  made  you  sit  up  and  take  notice, 
did  n't  it?" 

"Oh,  Chester!"  she  moaned.  "It  's  awful! 
It  just  confirms  my  worst  suspicions.  Do  you 
suppose  some  one  sent  it  to  Madame — Vander- 
poel?     \\  ho — who  could  it  have  been.'*" 

"We  can  be  pretty  plum  sure  of  one  thing," 
remarked  Chet.  "The  note  is  signed  'F',  an'  it 
don't  take  much  guessin'  to  dope  out  that  F 
stands  for  Franz,  but  who  Franz  is,  unless  it  's 
that  slick  Peter  Stoger,  I  can't  guess.  But  as 
Peter  has  lit  out  too,  we  would  n't  be  so  far  off 
to  take  it  for  Peter,  I  fancy.  But  say,  miss,  will 
you  pardon  me  if  I  ask  an  awful  personal  ques- 
tion? Did  you  folks  lose  anything  or  miss  any- 
thing before  last  night?  If  you  have  n't,  I  don't 
quite  get  what  it  means  by  those  words,  'Have 
got  It. 

Patricia  thought  hard  for  a  moment.  Should 
she  or  should  she  not  confide  in  this  boy  the 
secret  she  had  been  guarding  for  her  father? 
What  would  her  father  wish  her  to  do?  It  was 
plain  that  he  knew  a  great  deal  about  their 
affairs  already,  and  was  as  honest  and  straight- 
forward as  even  her  father  could  wish.  Per- 
haps, too,  he  might  be  of  infinite  help  in  unravel- 
ing the  tangle.  She  would  risk  it.  She  would 
risk  all  and  tell  him.  But  she  felt  firmly  con- 
vinced that  the  risk  was  not  very  great. 

"Yes,  Chester,"  she  acknowledged.  "We 
have  missed  something — the  most  important 
thing  my  father  has.  You  would  n't  think  so  to 
look  at  it,  for  it  is  only  one  of  those  pretty 
sketches  of  butterflies  that  you  were  looking  at 
yesterday.  I  did  n't  know  about  it  at  the  time, 
DT  I  would  n't  have  left  it  around;  but  sometime 
during  that  afternoon  or  evening  it  disappeared, 
and  Father  is  almost  frantic  about  it.  He  is  off 
hunting  for  it  now,  and  has  been  ever  since  morn- 
ing. I — oh,  I  just  hate  to  think  that  Madame 
Vanderpoel  or  Mademoiselle  de  Vos  took  it  or 
were  in  any  way  concerned  with  it.  I — I  think 
an  awful  lot  of  Mademoiselle  Virginie.  We — we 
were  friends." 

Chet  scratched  his  head  and  thought  deeply  for 
several  moments.  "Which  sketch  was  it,  if  I 
may  ask?"  he  said  at  length. 

"The  one  called  the  Crimson  Patch"  she  re- 
plied.    "Do  you  remember  seeing  it?" 

"You  bet  I  do!"  he  cried  enthusiastically.  "I 
remember  that  one  particular  because  it  had  a 
queer  name  and  was  such  a  purty  one.  Gee! 
that  proves  one  thing,  at  least.  It  did  n't  dis- 
appear before  I  come  in,  so  the  responsible  party 
must  have  come  afterward.  Who  was  in  here 
later?" 


"Why,  only  Peter  Stoger  and  Virginie.  But  she 
did  n't  take  it,  I  know.  I  will  never,  never 
believe  such  a  thing  of  her!" 

"Sure  she  did  n't!"  agreed  Chet.  "It  must  have 
been  Peter.  Of  course  it  was  Peter,  don't  you 
see?  'Cause  if  he  's  Franz,  he  sends  a  note  after- 
ward to  the  madame  that  he  's  got  it,  an'  they  all 
beat  it  out  of  here.  Can't  get  it  any  straighter 
than  that!" 

"But  what  has  poor  little  Virginie  to  do  with 
all  this?"  wondered  Patricia,  distractedly. 
"Surely — surely  she  can't  be  working  with  a  lot 
of  horrid  spies.     What  is  the  explanation?" 

"You  can  search  me!"  rejoined  the  boy.  "I 
ain't  on  to  the  dope  about  that  little  mam'selle 
an'  never  was.  She  's  a  plum  deep  mystery,  she 
is.     But  one  thing  is  sure — " 

At  that  moment  the  telephone  bell  rang  again, 
and  they  both  jumped  nervously.  Patricia 
went  to  it  and  took  down  the  receiver.  There 
was  a  faint,  "Hello"  to  which  she  responded,  and 
then  silence. 

"Why,  that  's  queer!"  she  said  in  an  aside  to 
Chester.  "Nobody  seems  to  answer.  And  the 
voice  that  said  hello  first  seemed  so  far-away  and 
scared — " 

"Hello!  hello!"  she  exclaimed  again,  turning  to 
the  receiver.  "Yes,  yes,  this  is  Patricia.  .  .  . 
Oh,  Virginie!  is  it  you?  .  .  .  Oh,  I  can't  hear 
you  very  well.  Can't  you  speak  a  little  louder? 
.  .  .  You  can't?  .  .  .  What  is  that  you  say? 
.  .  .  You  want  to  warn  me.  .  .  .  What  about? 
I  don't  understand.  .  .  .  There  is  danger.-* 
.  .  .  Who  is  in  danger?  ...  I  am?  .  .  .  We 
both  are?  .  .  .  Oh,  can't  you  tell  me  more 
plainly?  Where  are  you?  .  .  .  You  are  .  .  . 
where?" 

"Oh!"  cried  Patricia,  turning  to  the  listening 
boy.     "She  hung  up  the  receiver  without  telling 


me! 


CHAPTER  X 


A   COUNCIL   OF   WAR 


They  stared  at  each  other  a  moment  in  bewilder- 
ment.    It  was  Chester  who  spoke  first. 

"Are  you  sure  it  was  the  little  mam'selle?"  he 
questioned.     "Did  it  sound  like  her  voice?" 

"Oh,  it  was  Virginie!  I  'm  absolutely  certain 
of  it.  I'd  know  her  voice  a  thousand  miles 
away.  But  what  does  it  all  mean?  She  says 
there  is  danger — that  both  she  and  I  are  in 
danger,  and  she  was  trying  to  warn  me  about  it. 
But  she  spoke  so  low,  and  she  hesitated  so,  and 
then,  just  as  she  was  going  to  tell  me  where  she 
was,  there  was  the  click  of  the  receiver  being 
hung  up  and  not  another  word.  What  does  it 
mean?" 

■'It   means,"    affirmed    the    boy,    after    some 
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thought,  "that  llie  little  un  was  speakin'  to  you      going  to  do?     She  's  in  danger  and  we  don't  evei 
over  the  'phone  on  the  q.  t.,  an'  she  was  probably      know  where  she  is;   and  I'm  in  danger  and  I'n^ 
scared  stilT  for  fear  she  "d  be  caught,  an'  she  had      here  all  alone,  except  for  Mrs.  Quale's  Delia,  wh( 
to  lea\e  off  before  she  'd  finished  because  some      is  with   me  for  to-night.     It   's  dreadful.  '  Jus  j 

dreadful!     I  don't  knov 
which     way      to      turn 
I    'd   call   up   the  police.' 
and  put  the  thing  in  theii 
hands  if   I   dared.     Bu 
I  don't  dare.     It  wouk 
spoil     everything     foij 
Father  if  anything  aboul 
this  secret  became  gene- 
rally known,  and  I  don'l.' 
even   think    I    ought    tc' 
speak   to   the    hotel    au- 
thorities   for    the    samt 
reason.     What  ufu  I  go., 
ing  to  do?" 

"Looka    here,    miss,', 
began  Chet,  quietl)-,  "11 
believe  we  can  fix  things] 
pretty  near  to  all   right 
if  you  'd  just  be  willin'; 
to    trust    the   matter  to; 
me.     I    know   I  'm  only? 
a  bell-hop,  but  I  know  a, 
whole  heap  more  'n  most 
folks    think    I    do;     an' 
bein'  only  a  bell-hop  is 
the  Nery  reason  I  can  go 
and  see  an'  do  a  lot  that, 
others    could     n't,    just, 
cause  nobody  's  suspect- 
in'  I  'm  up  to  anything.!! 
Do  you  get  me?"  ' 

"Y-yes,"  faltered  Pat-! 
ricia.  "I  think  I  see' 
what  you  're  driving  at! 
and  I  really  trust  youl 
absolutely.  But  what  is  j 
your  idea?  What  do  youi' 
think  had  better  be- 
done?" 

The    boy    seemed    tot; 
grow  an  inch  taller  with ' 
pride    at    Patricia's    as- 
sertion of  her  faith  and 
trust  in  him.     His  snub- 
nosed  countenance  fairly 
beamed.     "Well,  here's 
my  idea.     I  gotta  go  off 
duty  pretty  soon  an'  go 
home.     I  ought  n't  to  be  hangin'  around  here  now.  j . 
I  '11  get  what-for  down  in  the  office  for  bein'  away  \  i 
so  long,  anyhow.      But  I  don't  care.     All  in  the 
day's  work!     Now,  I  figure  it  this  way.     There 
ain't  anything  dangerous  goin'  to  happen  to  you 


'YOU  WANT  TO  WARN  ME. 


WHAT  ABOUT?  I  DON'T  UNDERSTAND 


one  was  comin'  along  or  somethin'.     That  's  the 
way  I  figure  it." 

"I  believe  you  're  right!"  declared  Patricia. 
"That  's  just  the  way  her  voice  sounded — 'scared 
stiff,'  as  you  say.     But  what  on  earth  are  we 
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D-night  in  this  here  hotel.  You  're  as  safe  as  a 
hurch  here  as  long  as  you  keep  your  door  locked, 
f  you  feel  nervous,  better  sit  up  as  long  as  you 
an  an'  read  or  something.  Then  if  you  should 
se  or  hear  anything  queer,  call  right  down  to  the 
ffice  on  the  'phone.  You  'd  have  the  house  de- 
jctive  up  here  so  quick  it  'd  make  you  blink. 

"But  I  '11  tell  you  what  I'll  do  besides.  I  '11 
eat  it  home  an'  let  Mother  know  where  I  am. 
'hen  I  '11  take  my  motor-cycle  an'  cruise  around, 
n'  every  once  in  a  while  I  '11  turn  up  in  the  park 
ight  below  }our  windows  an'  hang  around  a 
'hile  an'  whistle  'It  's  a  long,  long  trail.'  You  '11 
ear  me  plain  enough,  for  you  're  only  on  the 
"lird  floor.  An'  if  everything  ain't  goin'  all 
ght,   pull   the  shade  clean  up  to  the  top,  an' 

'11  know  somethin's  wrong  an'  butt  in  here  an' 
lake  it  hot  for  every  one  generally." 

"Oh,  Chester,  that  's  awfully  good  of  you!" 
ghed  Patricia,  in  mingled  admiration  and  relief. 
It  will  make  me  feel  lots  easier.  I  know  I 
in't  sleep  a  wink,  so  I  might  just  as  well  sit  up 
nd  tr\-  to  read  or  sew.  I  '11  keep  the  lights  full 
n,  and  I  'II  follow  your  advice  about  calling  up 
le  office  if  I  think  everything  's  not  all  right. 
Inly  it  does  n't  seem  as  if  you  ought  to  be  up 
II  night  when  you  '\"e  got  to  work  to-morrow." 

"Don't  you  mind  about  me!"  he  assured  her. 
To-morrow  's  my  day  off,  an'  I  don't  have  to 


show  up  here  at  all  till  ten-thirty,  when  I  go  on 
night  duty.     You  know  I  have  one  day  a  week." 

"But,  Chester,"  cried  Patricia,  in  fresh  alarm, 
"then  I  shall  be  all  alone  here  to-morrow,  for 
Mrs.  Quale  may  not  be  back  till  night,  and  I  'm 
sure  Father  won't.  I  suppose  I  'm  silly,  but  this 
thing  is  so  dreadfully  mysterious  and— and  uncer- 
tain that  I  'm  just  as  much  afraid  of  it  in  the  day- 
time as  I  am  at  night." 

"You  just  quit  worryin'  about  to-morrow," 
admonished  Chet.  "I  got  a  scheme  up  my 
sleeve  for  to-morrow,  but  you  '11  hear  more  about 
that  from  me  later.  All  I  say  about  to-morrow  is 
this:  go  down  to  breakfast  as  usual  and  as  early 
as  possible  and  ask  for  your  mail  at  the  desk  before 
you  eat.     Then  we  '11  see  what  to  do  next." 

"But,"  objected  Patricia,  once  more,  "what 
about  poor  little  Virginie.-*  She  is  in  danger  too — 
and  we  don't  even  know  where  she  is  or  what  the 
danger  is.  It  is  n't  right  to  leave  her,  is  it,  with- 
out trying  to  do  a  thing — •" 

"You  just  leave  the  little  mam'selle's  affairs  to 
me  too,  for  to-night,  an'  don't  worry  about  'em 
no  further,"  interrupted  the  boy.  "I  ain't  got 
time  to  tell  you  all  I  plan  to  do,  but  you  can  bet 
I  ain't  goin'  to  be  idle.  Good  night,  an'  don't 
forget  to  go  to  breakfast  an'  get  your  mail  early!" 

And  Chester  Jackson  retired,  closing  the  door 
behind  him. 


{To  be  conliniie^) 


A  CLEVER   CRAFTSMAN 

By  SOPHIE   E.    REDFORD 

The  cleverest  of  artists  is  in  our  neighborhood. 

.■\11  through  the  day  he  hides  himself — 1  think  he  's  in  the  wood. 

But  when  good  people  are  asleep,  he  wanders  out  at  night, 

And  with  his  magic  brushes,  dipped  in  a  flood  of  light, 

He  paints  a  wondrous  picture,  then  slips  away  again, 

And  leaves  his  cunning  handiwork  upon  my  window-pane! 

He  fashions  fairy  forests,  a  mysterious  ravine; 

From  peak  to  peak  a  trestle  spans  the  crystal  gulch  between; 

A  castle  on  a  hillside,  a  drawbridge,  and  a  moat, 

A  little  laughing  rivulet,  with  tiny  craft  afloat! 

The  Queen  of  Beauty  dances,  while  King  Winter,  it  is  plain, 

Is  throwing  kisses  at  her  upon  my  window-pane! 


I  hear  the  tinkle-tinkle  of  some  funny  little  bells; 
I  hear  the  fire-wood's  crackle,  with  its  cozy,  piney  smells; 
When  lo!  a  troop  of  sunbeams  steal  my  fairy  scene  away, 
And  I  see  the  people  passing  that  I  meet   'most  even.'  day. 
But  I  know  this  clever  artist  will  be  coming  back  again. 
And  he  '11  paint  some  other  pictures  upon  my  window-pane! 


HOW  ELEPHANTS   "PACKED"  THEIR  TRUNKS   TO 

AMERICA 

By   GEORGE   BURBANK  SHATTUCK 


All  our  boys  and  girls  know  that  living  elephants 
are  native  only  in  Africa  and  in  the  Indian 
regions  of  southern  Asia.  But  few  of  us  realize 
that  remains  of  mastodons,  stegodons,  mammoths, 
and  other  members  of  the  great  elephant  family 
are  scattered  widely  over  every  continent  except 
Australia.  In  Europe  they  were  hunted  by  pre- 
historic man.     In  Asia  their  carcasses,  frozen  in 
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A  FULL-GROWN  IMPERIAL  MAMMOTH  CHARGING 

Siberian  mud,  have  been  in  natural  cold  storage 
for  thousands  of  years.  Here,  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  their  bones  have  been  found  from 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  down  nearly  to 
Cape  Horn;  and  if  Australia  had  not  separated 
from  Asia  before  elephants  came  into  existence, 
it,  also,  would  have  been  invaded  by  them.  As 
a  matter  of  record,  these  clumsy  animals  were 
among  the  greatest  wanderers  the  world  has 
known. 

Where  did  they  come  from?  In  what  con- 
tinent did  this  elephant  tribe  originate,  and  how 
did  it  come  to  leave  the  old  home  for  parts  un- 
known? These  were  questions  which  puzzled 
geologists  for  many  years  until,  in  1901,  a  lucky 
strike  in  some  fossil-beds,  eighty  miles  southwest 
of  Cairo,  Egypt,  let  out  the  secret:  elephants 
originated  in  Africa  about  two  million  years  ago. 
There  was  their  fossil  ancestor,  entombed  in  the 
rocks  of  the  Libyan  Desert.  It  was  a  little 
animal,  something  like  a  tapir  in  form,  and  about 
three  and  a  half  feet  high.  It  had  no  trunk  or 
tusks,  and  lived  a  sort  of  semi-aquatic  life  in  the 
African  swamps. 


RESTORATION  OF  TETRABELODON    AND  IMPERIAL 
MAMMOTH,  TO  SHOW  RELATIVE  SIZE  OF  ADULTS 

left  Africa  not  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  over 
a  land  bridge  extending  across  the  Mediterranean 
from  Tunis  to   Sicily   and   Italy.     As  soon  as 


And  right  here  in  the  Libyan  Desert  another  (| 
interesting  discovery  was  made:  this  same 
creature  not  only  gave  rise  to  elephants  along 
one  line  of  descent,  but,  in  all  probability,  it  sent  t 
ofT  another  family  branch  which  ha§  developed 
into  the  sea-cow  of  Florida  and  the  dugongs  of 
western  Africa  and  India. 

For  a  long  time  these  ancestral  forms  of  the 
elephant  seem  to  have  been  content  to  remain 
in  Africa.  Here,  in  the  nursery  of  their  race, 
they  began  to  assume  some  of  the  elephant-like 
character  which  we  know  to-day.  The  nose  was 
gradually  extended  to  a  short,  prehensile  organ, 
or  trunk,  for  grasping  things.  The  teeth  changed, 
so  that  the  incisors,  or  front  teeth,  in  both  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  were  transformed  to  tusks 
for  digging  and  uprooting  food.  The  creature 
had  also  increased  in  size  until  it  stood  about  six 
feet  high.  At  the  same  time  it  had  taken  on  the 
shape  of  an  elephant  and  had  forsaken  the 
swamps  for  dry  land.  To  this  type,  shown  in 
the  illustration,  science  has  given  the  name 
Tetrabelodon. 

It  is  especially  interesting  to. us,  for  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  Moses  which  led  the  primitive 
elephants  out  of  Egypt.  Tetrabelodons  were 
great    wanderers.     When    they    migrated,    they 
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tetrabelodons  reached  Italy,  they  quickly  found 
their  way  into  Asia  and  northern  Europe. 

What  made  them  migrate?  The  simple 
answer  is,  they  had  to.  Their  food-supply  was 
running  low  at  home,  so  they  began  to  travel 
abroad  to  find  more,  and  as  they  wandered  about, 
they  stumbled  on  this  route  into  Europe.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  three  obstacles 
which  can  check  the  onward  march  of  elephants. 
These  barriers  are  high  mountains  which  they 


connecting  Asia  with  North  America  across  what 
is  now  Behring  Strait.  The  elevating  of  Asia 
brought  on  arid  conditions  in  the  high  plateaus 
of  Tibet  and  Mongolia,  so  the  tetrabelodons 
which  were  living  there  had  to  move  on  again 
in  search  of  food,  and  in  this  latter  migration 
they  discovered  the  isthmus.  Across  this  they 
walked  dr\'-shod  to  America,  "packing"  their 
trunks  with  them.  They  had  come  to  stay. 
As  time  went  on,  mastodons  and  mammoths  in 
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cannot  climb,  deserts  where  they  cannot  feed, 
and  oceans  which  they  cannot  swim.  And  now 
comes  the  interesting  point.  Tetrabelodon  has 
been  found  fossil  in  Texas!  How  did  he  get 
there?  Did  he  swim  the  Atlantic  from  Europe, 
or  paddle  across  the  Pacific  from  Asia?  No, 
not  he.  He  walked  into  North  America  on  dry 
land! 

Let  me  explain.  When  tetrabelodons  arrived 
in  Europe  and  Asia  about  a  million  years  ago,  as 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  they  rapidly  gave 
rise  to  all  the  later  branches  of  the  elephant 
famih'.  These  were  mastodons,  stegodons,  and 
mammoths,  or  true  elephants.  While  these 
later  types  were  developing,  the  continent  of 
Asia  was  elevated,  and,  along  with  it,  an  isthmus 


great  numbers  followed  their  ancestors  from 
Asia,  and  spread  southward  through  Mexico 
and  South  America. 

Among  the  North  American  elephants,  there 
was  one  species  which  stood  supreme.  It  was 
the  Imperial  Mammoth,  shown  in  the  illustra- 
tion. This  creature  is  estimated  to  have  had  a 
height  of  13I  feet  at  the  shoulders,  while  the 
largest  living  African  elephant  is  11^  feet  high. 
His  trunk  was  enormous,  and  his  tusks,  as 
proved  from  fossil  specimens,  were  at  least  16 
feet  in  length.  He  was  the  giant  among  all 
elephants,  living  and  extinct. 

Talk  about  sport!  What  if  Roosevelt  could 
have  hunted  a  herd  of  these  Imperial  Mam- 
moths on  the  Great  Plains! 


LITTLE  LADY   AMY 
FHOM  THE  PAINTING  BY  HARRINGTON  MANN 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  THREE  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Jim  Donegan,  the  lumber-king,  has  a  wonderful  collection  of  gems.  His  specialty  is  pearls.  He  tells  the  Scouts 
that  a  blue  pearl  the  size  of  a  certain  pink  pearl  which  he  owns  would  be  worth  $50,000  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  pay  that  sum  for  such  a  pearl,  but  that  no  such  pearl  has  ever  existed.  Joe  Couteau,  the  Indian  boy.  contradicts 
this  and  tells  him  of  the  strange  island  he  once,  when  a  little  boy,  visited  with  his  uncle,  the  shuman,  or  medicine- 
man, of  his  tribe.  There  his  uncle  found  a  great  blue  pearl  in  a  strange  stream  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the 
hunting-ground  of  one  of  the  great  brown  bears,  the  largest  of  known  carnivorous  animals.  Joe  is  sure  that  he  can 
find  his  way  back  to  his  tribe  and  can  go  again  to  the  island.  The  lumber-king  agrees,  if  Joe  and  his  friend  Will 
Bright  will  make  the  trip,  to  finance  it.  Old  Jud  Adams,  who  has  trapped  all  through  that  region,  hears  of  the 
plan  and  insists  on  going  along.  Another  boy  is  needed  to  make  up  the  party,  and  Will  and  Joe  agree  to  choose 
the  one  who  shows  most  sand  and  sense  in  the  great  Interscholastic  Games  in  which  Cornwall  is  to  compete.  The 
day  of  the  games  comes,  and  after  a  number  of  extraordinary  happenings,  Cornwall  wins  the  pole-vault,  the  live- 
mile  run,  and  the  hundred-yard  dash,  and  scores  in  other  events.  Everything  turns  on  the  mile-run.  Freddie 
Perkins,  of  the  Wolf  Patrol,  finally  wins  this  after  such  a  heart-breaking  finish  that  he  is  unanimously  elected  to  the 
vacant  place  among  the  Argonauts,  as  the  four  christen  themselves.  Soon  after  they  start  on  the  first  lap  of  their 
long  journey  to  the  Pacific  coast,  traveling  in  Mr.  Donegans  private  car  attached  to  the  Transcontinental  Express. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE    FREE    PEOPLE 

At  last  and  at  last  the  continent  was  crossed. 
At  the  end  of  the  longest  wharf  in  Port  Townsend. 
on  Puget  Sound,  the  Argonauts  met  Captain 
Nord  of  the  timber-tug  Bear,  the  staunchest  of 
all  of  Mr.  Donegan's  lumber-fleet.  The  captain 
had  cruised  and  prospected  for  timber,  gold,  furs, 
copper,  fossils,  and  everything  else  that  meant 
mone>'.  from  Puget  Sound  clear  to  Point  Barrow 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  knew  the  far  Northwest 
as  well  as  any  living  white  man.  He  was  short, 
thick-set.  and  silent,  with  a  smooth-shaven  face, 
1  mouth  that  shut  like  a  trap,  and  wintr>-  blue 
jyes.  which  could  flash  like  steel  on  occasion. 
Big  Jim  had  written  the  captain  full  directions, 
ind  he  had  made  ready  for  the  party  a  complete 
equipment  which  included  food,  ammunition, 
;lothes,  and  two  of  the  best  canoes  that  money 
:ould  buy,  since  the  last  part  of  the  trip  had  to 
36  under  paddle-power. 

Followed  long  days  and  weeks  as  the  little 
steamer  plowed  its  way  through  the  North  Pacific 
Dcean  until  they  reached  the  little  island  of  Attoo, 
Jie  last  and  loneliest  island  of  all  the  Aleutian 
jroup.  Jud  knew  the  place,  for  he  had  been 
:here  many  years  before  to  trap  blue  foxes. 

"We  sure  are  gettin'  into  the  sunset!"  he  said, 
IS  the  island  loomed  into  sight.  "You  fellows 
hink  that  San  Francisco  is  far  west.  Attoo  is 
hree  thousand  miles  west  of  that.  It  's  the 
^'estermost  land  in  North  America." 

From  Attoo  they  zigzagged  northward  in  and 
)ut  of  islands  large  and  small.  Some  had  snow- 
X)vered  peaks  which  towered  far  up  into  the  sky. 
)r  showed  smoking  volcanoes  or  cr>'stal  glaciers 


which  flowed  down  their  sides  like  ri\ers  of  ice. 
Others  were  flat  and  bare  and  barren.  Back 
and  forth  the  little  steamer  circled  and  doubled 
through  blue-green  and  whitish-gray  waters  and 
always  among  a  maze  of  islands  ranging  from 
large  ones,  man\-  miles  across,  down  to  those 
which  were  hardly  more  than  barren  rocks  set 
in  lonely  seas,  surf-beaten  and  tempest-swept. 
Among  them  all  the  Bear  kept  steadily  onward, 
circling  and  doubling  through  labyrinthine 
passages  and  across  uncharted  sounds  and  little 
ba\s.  Past  them,  at  times,  floated  vast  icebergs, 
snow-white,  with  blue  veins  running  through 
them,  which  contrasted  with  the  deep  reds,  warm 
grays,  and  rich  browns  and  yellows  of  the  granite 
and  sandstone  cliffs,  while  beyond  them  was  the 
gleam  of  soft  green  grass  or  the  steel-blue  of 
glacier  ice.  Then  came  a  morning  of  that  cr\'s- 
talline  clearness  which  only  dawns  in  the  far 
North,  and  they  could  see  looming  up  against  the 
horizon  a  vast  island,  separated  from  them  by  a 
mass  of  reefs  and  rocks  and  islets.  It  showed 
black  against  the  blue  water,  and  a  white  coverlet 
thrown  across  its  dark  form  showed  where  a 
range  of  snow-covered  mountains  ran. 

"This  is  as  far  as  I  go,"  announced  Captain 
Nord.  "You  fellows  will  have  to  make  the  rest 
of  the  trip  in  the  canoes.  I  'd  pile  up  the  old 
steamer  on  the  reefs  if  I  went  any  nearer.  That 
is  Akotan.  They  say  that  it 's  a  wild,  fierce  place 
where  no  white  men  have  ever  been,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hate  to  let  you  kids  go  in  there  alone." 

Joe.  who  had  been  leaning  on  the  rail  staring 
raptly  at  the  island,  spoke  up. 

"No  fear,"  he  said.  "The  Free  People  live 
there.     They  not  hurt  any  one  I  bring." 

"The  Free  People?"  questioned  the  captain. 
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"What  are  they?  I  've  lived  with  Innuits  and 
Aleuts  and  Kadiakers  and  Koloshes.  Are  they 
any  of  them?" 

"Koloshes  are  biting  dogs,"  returned  Joe, 
scornfully.  "Kadiakers  stupider  than  sea-lions. 
Aleuts  are  children  who  never  think  alike  twice, 
and  the  Aleuts  are  sheep.  But  the  Free  People, 
the  Free  People  are  menP'' 

A  few  minutes  later  the  two  canoes  were 
launched,  the  equipment  stored  away  in  them, 
and  Joe  and  W^ill  prepared  to  take  their  place  in 
one,  while  Jud  and  Fred  followed  in  the  other. 

"Two  months  from  to-day,"  said  the  captain, 
"I  '11  be  back.  There  's  a  mission-station  over 
there  on  Nadiak  Island  about  ten  miles  from  here. 
Jud  knows  the  place.  I  '11  call  for  you  there — • 
and  I  sure  hope  I  find  you!"  he  added  in  an 
undertone. 

There  was  a  chorus  of  farewells  from  the  crew, 
four  paddles  struck  the  water  together,  and  the 
Argonauts  were  on  the  last  lap  of  their  journey. 
Half  an  hour  later  a  trail  of  smoke  on  the  horizon 
was  all  that  they  could  see  of  the  Bear.  The 
hours  passed  as  they  paddled  their  way  among 
the  crowded  islets  through  a  landlocked  sound 
guarded  by  snow-covered  mountains  whose  tops 
touched  the  sky  and  down  whose  sides  the  melting 
snow  ran  in  hundreds  of  little  cataracts.  As  the 
streams,  clear  as  crystal  and  cold  as  winter, 
dashed  into  the  green-and-blue  sound  the  fresh 
water  showed  white  as  milk.  On  the  adventurers 
went  through  the  sullen  grandeur  of  mountain 
peaks  and  the  dread  of  smoking  volcanoes. 
Sometimes  they  were  tangled  in  a  maze  of  rocks 
and  reefs  through  which  the  water  swirled  in 
dangerous  tide-rips.  Yet  always  Joe  brought 
them  through  unerringly  by  safe  channels  and 
calm  courses.  Some  of  the  hidden  dangers  of 
those  treacherous  waters,  however,  they  could  not 
avoid.  Toward  the  end  of  the  morning,  after 
they  had  passed  out  of  the  sound  into  a  bay 
beyond,  the  smooth  glassy  water  suddenly  broke 
into  foam  all  around  them.  A  moment  later  it 
was  flecked  with  white-caps  and  boiled  and 
bubbled  in  a  tangle  of  currents  which  tossed  the 
light  canoes  like  chips  here  and  there. 

"Look  out!"  shouted  Joe.  "Paddle  away  from 
shore!" 

For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  both  canoes  were 
trapped  in  the  sudden  mesh  of  surging  waters 
which  threatened  to  engulf  them  or  drive  them  on 
one  of  the  near-by  reefs.  For  half  an  hour  they 
paddled  desperately  toward  the  open  sea-,  but 
without  being  able  to  escape  the  clutch  of  the 
surging  waters.  Little  by  little  the  raging  cur- 
rents dragged  them  shoreward  and  nearer  to  the 
black  fangs  of  the  waiting  reef.  Suddenly,  when 
they  were  almost  exhausted  by  the  sustained 


burst  of  paddling,  the  roaring  tangle  of  currents 
and  whirlpools  smoothed  themselves  out,  the 
waves  went  down,  and  the  little  bay  lay  calm  and 
smiling  as  before. 

"Whewl"  grunted  Will,  wii)ing  the  sweat  from 
his  forehead.     "What  was  that,  anyway?" 

"That  sea-puss,"  responded  Joe,  panting,  as  he 
leaned  on  his  paddle.  "Sometimes  current  shifts 
and  runs  against  tide  and  makes  sea-puss.  It 
never  lasts  very  long." 

"It  lasted  long  enough  for  me,"  gasped  Fred, 
from  the  rear  canoe.     "I  was  pretty  nearly  all  in." 

"Yes,"  joined  in  Jud,  "I  'd  never  make  a  pet  of 
these  'ere  sea-pusses!     Me  for  a  gentler  breed." 

Beyond  the  bay  where  the  fierce  puss  from  the 
sea  had  tried  to  claw  them,  they  paddled  on 
through  the  panorama  of  sea  and  sky  and  moun- 
tain which  unfolded  before  them  as  they  passed 
island  after  island.  Suddenly  the  silence  was 
broken  by  a  bellow  from  the  practical  Jud. 

"Hey,  Chief!"  he  yelled,  "when  do  we  eat?  I 
have  n't  had  anything  since  l8l2.  This  scenery  's 
fine,  but  it  ain't  very  fillin'." 

"In  few  minutes  now,"  called  back  Joe.  "We 
land  soon  for  lunch." 

"Can't  be  too  soon  for  me,"  grumbled  Tud. 

Followed  another  stretch  of  paddling,  and  then 
before  their  delighted  eyes  broke  into  view  a  little 
islet  more  beautiful  than  anything  that  the  boys 
had  ever  seen  before.  Compared  with  the  group 
of  barren,  rocky,  reef-bound  islands  in  which  it 
wg,s  set,  it  seemed  like  a  green  oasis  of  that  lonely 
northern  sea.  Less  than  half  a  mile  across,  in  its 
midst  towered  a  peak  broken  into  clififs  and  ledges 
of  many-colored  rock. 

"This  Half-Way  Island,"  explained  Joe,  as  the 
canoes  grounded  on  a  hard  white  beach.  "It  half- 
way between  Akotan  and  main  chain  of  islands." 

"It  sure  looks  good  to  me!"  shouted  Fred,  as 
they  scrambled  ashore  with  the  hamper  of  provi- 
sions, after  beaching  the  canoes  beyond  the  high- 
water  mark.  Joe  led  them  to  a  little  pocket  of 
soft  green  grass  which  stretched  out  from  the  slope 
of  the  cliff  and  through  which  flowed  a  clear 
stream.  Beside  the  brook  the  grass  was  all  red 
with  the  blood-dipped  leaves  of  the  painted-cup 
and  purple-and-gold  with  iris  and  blue  with 
gentian.  Before  Joe  could  stop  him,  Fred  laid 
down  to  drink  of  the  clear  water  from  the  flowing 
spring  and  sprang  up  with  a  shout  of  pain,  pufifing 
and  blowing  like  a  porpoise. 

"It  's  boiling  hot,"  he  gasped. 

"Sure  it  is,  greedy  pig!"  reproved  the  Indian. 
"You  come  with  me  to  next  spring  and  I  get  you 
nice  cup  of  hot  chicken  soup." 

"Say,  I  'm  in  on  this!"  called  Jud,  hurrying  up., 

"Me  too!"  chimed  in  Will.  "I  suppose  you  've 
got  a  cafeteria  hidden  somewhere  in  the  rocks. 
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After  the  soup,  I  'd  like  a  little  vanilla  and  straw- 
berry ice-cream  mixed." 

Joe  made  no  reply,  but  handed  each  one  a  tin 
cup  and  then  commandeering  salt  and  pepper 
shakers  led  the  way  toward  the  cliff.  Some  dis- 
tance from  the  main  stream  a  smoking  spring 
bubbled  out  from  under  a  boulder.  Its  steaming 
water  showed  a  clear  gold.  Joe  dipped  up  a  cup- 
ful, shook  in  a  liberal  supply  of  pepper  and  salt, 
stirred  it  with  a  stick  until  it  was  cool  enough  to 
drink,  and  handed  it  to  Jud,  who  tasted  it  warily. 
An  expression  of  pleased  surprise  stole  over  his 
face,  and  he  tipped  his  head  back  and  drank  and 
drank  until  every  drop  was  gone. 

"Chicken  soup  it  is!"  he  said. 

In  a  minute  the  other  two  had  filled  their  mugs, 
and  were  not  satisfied  until  they  had  swallowed 
two  or  three  cups  of  the  clear  liquid  which,  with 
the  addition  of  seasoning,  was  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  soup  which  Joe  had  named. 
He  could  give  no  explanation  of  the  spring  nor 
from  what  compound  of  minerals  it  had  its  flavor. 

"It  always  been  here,"  he  said.  "We  used  to 
stop  and  drink  here  when  crossing  over.  \Mnter- 
time,  when  cold  from  long  paddle,  it  taste 
mighty  good." 

The  boys  threw  themselves  down  on  the  soft 
grass  and  attacked  the  defenceless  hamper. 
Over  their  heads  and  around  the  edges  of  the 
clifi^  whirled  and  wheeled  birds  whose  variety  and 
rarity  delighted  the  heart  of  Will,  who  was  the 
bird  expert  of  his  troop.  There  were  skuas, 
those  beautiful  pirates  of  the  air,  and,  up  on  the 
rock,  nesting  murres  with  black  heads  and  white 
bodies,  looking  like  rows  of  champagne  bottles 
as  they  sat,  each  one  brooding  its  single  egg. 
Joe  told  them  that  the  big  green  eggs  of  this  bird 
are  so  tough  that  the  Indians,  when  they  gathered 
them,  threw  them  into  baskets  like  potatoes,  and 
that  the  smaller  end  is  long  and  sharp-pointed, 
so  that,  when  the  wind  blows  against  the  cliffs,  the 
eggs  move  in  a  circle  with  the  little  ends  always 
pointing  toward  the  center  instead  of  rolling  off 
the  ledges.  Then  there  were  puffins,  or  sea- 
parrots,  strange  birds  with  triangular  bills  and 
the  sides  of  their  heads  ashy  white;  and  they  dig 
burrows  and  nest  underground.  The  Leach's 
petrel,  a  sooty-brown  bird  with  forked  tail  having 
a  white  patch  at  its  base,  was  also  there — nesting, 
too,  in  burrows  which  ran  in  under  the  turf  just 
below  the  grassroots  and  ended  in  a  sort  of  pocket 
where  its  single  egg  was  laid.  Will  had  seen  these 
birds  far  out  at  sea  on  the  voyage  thither,  but 
had  never  expected  to  find  them  nesting.  As 
they  lay  watching  the  swirling  clouds  of  birds 
screaming  above  them  on  the  cliff-sides,  Will 
pointed  out  to  them  a  kittiwake  gull,  with  gleam- 
ing white  head  and  tail  and  pearl-gray  wings  and 


back,  which  was  coming  in  from  the  sea  with  a 
small  fish  in  its  beak.  Suddenly  a  dark  bird, 
which  had  been  soaring  high  in  the  sky,  shot  down 
through  the  air  like  a  flash  straight  toward  the 
kittiwake  as  it  flapped  leisurely  along  toward  the 
cliff.  Although  the  stranger  flew  like  a  hawk  as 
it  neared  the  water,  the  boys  could  plainly  see 
that  it  was  also  a  dark,  blackish-brown  gull,  with 
a  white  band  across  the  under  sides  of  the  wings 
near  the  tip. 

"It  's  the  jiddy  hawk,  one  of  the  jaeger  gulls," 
explained  Will.  "It  lives  on  the  fish  that  other 
birds  catch." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  the  kittiwake  gave  a  startled 
cry  and  flew  for  its  life.  In  and  out  among  the 
cliffs,  twisting  and  turning,  it  screamed  and 
flapped  and  dodged,  but  always  just  over  it  like 
a  black  shadow  hung  its  pursuer  with  long  claws 
stretched  out,  always  threatening,  but  never 
striking.  Back  and  forth  they  went,  and  still 
the  kittiwake  clung  to  its  fish  and  still  the  larger 
gull  menaced  it  from  above.  At  last  the  jaeger's 
patience  was  exhausted,  and  with  a  swift  flirt  of 
its  wings,  it  made  a  jab  for  the  kittiwake's  head 
with  its  sharp,  hooked  beak.  The  smaller  gull 
managed  to  dodge  the  thrust,  and  then,  feeling 
that  there  was  no  use  in  fighting  further  against 
fate,  opened  its  beak  and  allowed  the  silvery  fish 
to  drop  toward  the  water.  There  was  a  flash  of 
brown  wings  above  it,  and  down  through  the  air 
whirled  the  robber-bird  and  seized  the  fish  in 
mid-air  as  neatly  as  a  good  fielder  scoops  in  a 
high  fly.  The  kittiwake,  with  a  mournful  squeal, 
started  back  to  the  sea  for  a  fresh  supply. 

"Some  system  that!"  remarked  Jud,  admir- 
ingly. "Old  Mr.  Jiddy's  fishin'  fleet  does  the 
workin'  an'  he  does  the  eatin'." 

Just  then  Will  caught  sight  of  a  flock  of  great 
snowy  birds  larger  than  gee.se,  with  black  wing- 
tips,  which  came  circling  over  the  cliff  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  water. 

"Here  come  the  real  fishing  fleet!"  he  exclaimed. 
"These  gulls  are  dubs  compared  with  them. 
Just  watch  that  flock  of  gannets  a  minute,  and 
you  '11  see  something  pretty." 

He  had  hardly  spoken  when  two  of  the  snowy 
birds,  all  luminous  in  the  bright  sunlight,  sud- 
denly dived  from  the  flock  straight  down  through 
a  hundred  feet  of  space.  Their  telescopic  eyes 
had  seen  fish  within  striking  distance  in  the  water 
below.  With  long  head  and  neck  stretched 
straight  out  in  front,  they  balanced  themselves 
with  their  tails  as  they  went  down,  whizzing 
through  the  air  exactly  as  a  human  diver  would 
do,  and  together  struck  the  water  with  a  tre- 
mendous splash.  Far  below  the  surface  they 
sank,  onl}'  to  come  up  again,  each  with  a  large 
fish  in  its  sharp  beak. 
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It  was  Joe,  however,  \\  h(>  ni.uk'  (lie  most  jjimc- 
tiral  addition  to  the  ornitliological  discox-eries  of 
tlic  day.  A  flock  of  small,  plump,  chubby  birds 
suddenK-  appeared  from  nowht-re  and  drifted 
around  the  Argonauts  like  a  cloud  of  whirling 
lea\'es.  Sjiringing  to  his  feet,  Joe  seized  a  long 
stick  in  one  hand  and  began  to  flutter  with  the 
other  a  long  bandana,  which,  with  a  quick  motion, 
he  unwrapped  from  his  neck.  As  the  gay-col- 
orefl  hit  of  cloth  fluttered  in  the  air,  the  silly, 
slow-fl\ing  birds  came  close  and  closer  until  they 
were  whirling  around  Joe's  head  like  a  swarm  of 
bees.  Suddenly  dropping  the  handkerchief,  the 
Indian  grasped  the  stick  with  both  hands  and 
swung  it  back  and  forth  through  the  flock  with 
all  his  might.  Before  the  swarm  had  time  to 
untangle  and  fly  away,  he  had  laid  out  fluttering 
on  the  beach  an  even  dozen  of  the  plumpest, 
fattest,  roundest  birds  the  boys  had  ever  seen. 
"Cheekies"  Joe  called  them,  but  Will  recognized 
them  as  little  auks. 

"They  best  bird  to  eat  in  this  country,"  ex- 
plained Joe,  as  he  hurried  over  to  help  the  boys 
secure  them.  "Indian  boys  catch  them  in  spring 
out  of  air  with  big  nets." 

A  few  moments  later,  as  each  of  the  party 
wolfed  down  a  fresh-broiled  auk,  they  fully  agreed 
with  Joe.  Not  even  the  flesh  of  the  rufTed  grouse 
or  the  breast  of  a  wild-celery-fed  canvasback 
duck  can  compare  wath  the  plump,  succulent, 
dark  meat  of  that  little  auk  which  so  few  white 
men  have  ever  tasted. 

Will  and  Fred  would  have  liked  to  stay  and 
explore  every  nook  and  cranny  of  Half-Way  Is- 
land, but  dinner  was  hardly  over  before  Joe  was 
urging  them  on. 

"Long  way  to  go  yet,"  he  said.  "Wind  may 
come  up.     Let  's  go  while  goin'  's  good." 

"Quite  right,  quite  right!"  agreed  old  Jud. 
"The  trouble  with  you  kids  is  that  you  always 
want  to  be  eatin'  or  loafin'.  It  's  mighty  lucky 
that  you  got  a  hustler  along  like  me,"  and  the 
old  man  lay  back  and  smoked  his  pipe  until  the 
canoes  were  packed  and  launched. 

All  that  afternoon  they  paddled  on  through 
the  maze  of  islands  until  at  last  they  came  to  a 
long  stretch  of  open  sea,  beyond  which  loomed 
the  black  bulk  of  snow-shrouded  Akotan,  the 
Island  of  the  Free  People.  Straight  ahead  of 
them  the  sinking  sun  made  a  long  golden  path- 
way, and  they  followed  its  gleam  with  hearts  as 
high  as  those  heroes  of  old,  who,  with"  Jason  at 
the  helm  and  Orpheus  at  the  bow,  harping  them 
on,  smote  the  wine-colored  sea  with  their  oars  and 
drove  straight  toward  the  glitter  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  and  the  beauties  and  the  enchantments 
and  the  dangers  of  that  ancient  island.  In  the 
dimming   light,    the    black   outlines   of   Akotan 


seemed  to  show  grim  and  sinister,  and  a  silence 
fell  upon  the  little  party  as  the>-  neared  the  eufj 
of  their  long  journey.  Had  Joe's  uncle  the  Shu- 
man  come  hack  into  power,  and,  if  not,  would 
white  men  be  permitted  to  land,  or,  if  once  ashore, 
ever  to  leaxc  the  island?  Thoughts  like  these 
must  have  been  jmssing  through  Joe's  mind,  but 
nothing  of  doubt  or  of  anxiety  showed  in  his 
calm  face.  As  Will  watched  him,  he  admired, 
as  he  had  so  often  done  before,  his  composure  and 
control.  He  had  the  power,  which  so  many 
white  men  lack,  of  slipping  on  indiliference  like 
a  mask  when  vital  things  were  at  stake. 

As  the  coast  of  the  island  opened  up,  the  boys 
could  see  that  the  foreshore  stretched  out  toward 
them  in  a  long  promontory.  On  one  side  of  this 
appeared  a  narrow  opening  between  towering 
clifi's,  leading  into  a  vast,  landlocked  bay  which 
stretched  far  into  the  interior.  Lofty  peaks, 
some  snow-crowned  and  calm,  others  shrouded  in 
smoke  and  blackened  and  barren  from  hidden 
fires,  guarded  the  shores  of  this  bay.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  promontory  stretched  a  belt  of 
small,  rocky  islands,  among  which,  even  on  this 
calm  day,  the  rising  tide  swelled  and  roared  like 
a  mill-race. 

As  they  neared  the  shore,  Fred  had  the  shock 
of  his  life.  The  silence  and  the  uncertainty  and 
the  waiting  had  been  a  strain  on  his  nerves,  which 
were  not  as  well  attuned  to  danger  as  were  those 
of  the  other  three.  As  he  looked  anxiously 
toward  the  forbidding  shores,  there  sounded  a 
little  splash  in  the  water  close  to  the  side  of  the 
canoe  where  he  was  paddling  bow.  As  he  turned 
to  look,  a  round,  sleek,  dark-brown  head  shot 
out  of  the  water  not  three  feet  from  him  and  a 
pair  of  lustrous  brown  eyes  looked  directly  into 
his.  To  his  horrified  gaze,  it  was  the  head  of  a 
man.  The  hair  was  sleek  and  parted  by  the 
water,  a  long  moustache  drooped  over  white 
teeth,  and  below  the  brilliant  human  eyes  showed 
a  short,  snub  nose.  In  spite  of  himself,  Fred 
gave  a  yell  and  nearly  went  over  into  the  water. 


'Hey!     What     's     the     matter 


w 


ith 


you 


?" 


squawked  Jud,  from  the  stern,  righting  the  canoe 
with  difficulty. 

"A  merman!"  gasped  Fred,  pointing  with  his 
paddle  at  the  bobbing  head.  Even  as  he  moved. 
it  sank  out  of  sight  with  a  plop  and  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  still  green  water. 

"Merman  nothin'!"  shouted  Jud,  who  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  apparition.  "It  's  only 
an  old  hair-seal.  They  '11  often  come  up  around 
a  boat  near  shore  in  this  latitude.  Say,  son,"  he 
went  on,  looking  critically  at  Fred  who  was  shak- 
ing all  over,  "you  want  to  buck  up  and  not  have 
these  nervous  spells.  A  hair-seal  is  about  as 
dangerous  as  a  hair-sofa.     If  that  scares  you, 


'CHMui  L\\nif>nH  Bvu. . 


•BACK    AND    FORTH    THEY   WENT,    AND    STILL    THE    KITTIWAKE    CLUNG    TO    ITS    FISH' 
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what  '11  you  do  on  shore  among  all  the  ragin', 
howlin',  slaughterin'  Indians  that  we  're  goin' 
to  meet?" 

"Well,  if  it  was  only  a  seal,  why  did  it  wink  at 
me  as  it  went  down?"  gasped  poor  Fred. 

Before  Jud  could  answer,  Joe  from  the  leading 
canoe  held  up  his  hand  for  silence.  They  were 
nearing  a  cleft  in  the  rock  which  led  to  the  inner 
ba^•  and  which  was  the  only  entrance  to  the 
island.  Beyond  the  point  where  the  tide-rips 
lashed  the  rocky  islets,  the  shores  of  the  island 
came  down  in  loft>'  cliffs  of  dark  granite,  against 
which  the  surf  boomed  and  dashed,  leaving  no 
landing  even  for  a  small  boat.  These  sentinel 
cliffs,  with  the  raging  packs  of  breakers  at  their 
feet,  extended  all  the  way  around  Akotan.  The 
only  entrance  to  the  island  by  winter  or  summer 
was  through  the  narrow  crooked  pass  into  the 
landlocked  bay. 

As  they  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  this 
gateway,  Joe,  who  was  leading,  paddled  slower 
and  slower,  and  at  last,  when  they  were  close  to 
the  rift  in  the  rocks,  stopped  altogether.  As  the 
canoes  drifted  on  the  water,  he  raised  his  paddle 
high  in  the  air  and  gave  a  strange,  wailing  call 
which  echoed  back  and  forth  among  the  rocks. 
Hardly  had  the  echoes  died  away,  when  a  group 
of  men  on  either  side  of  the  little  strait  stepped 
out  into  sight.  Some  were  armed  with  rifles  of 
the  most  modern  make,  others  carried  short, 
heavy  bows  made  of  whale-bone  and  wrapped 
with  sinew.  As  the  boys  were  to  learn  after- 
ward, this  gate  was  guarded  by  day  and  night, 
nor  could  any  one  safely  enter  without  signaling 
their  approach. 

For  long  Joe  talked  with  the  leader  of  the 
nearest  group,  a  spare,  dark,  wiry  man,  with 
Japanese  features,  who  finally  dismissed  his 
attendants  and  beckoned  the'  canoes  to  follow 
him  as  he  walked  along  the  ledges  that  overhung 
the  narrow  channel. 

"It  all  right,"  said  Joe,  as  the  canoes  came 
abreast.  "That  Haidahn.  He  old  friend  of  my 
father  and  now  one  of  chiefs.  He  say  that  Great 
Chief  has  come  back.  He  send  him  word,  and 
we  stay  in  guest-lodge  until  he  see  us." 

In  through  the  narrow,  crooked  pass,  which  one 
man  could  hold  unseen  against  a  regiment,  they 
went.  Finally,  both  canoes  grounded  on  a  little 
beach  where  Haidahn  was  waiting  for  them  with 
several  attendants.  As  Joe  presented  the  whole 
party,  the  chief  received  them  with  the  dignity 
and  reserve  of  a  prince.  To  their  surprise, 
Haidahn  spoke  excellent,  although  rather  old- 
fashioned,  English,  which  Joe  told  them  he  had 
learned  when  traveling  with  some  of  the  arctic 
explorers  in  his  youth. 

The  canoes  and  outfit  were  left  to  the  attend- 


ants, and  Haidahn  led  the  way  through  a  little 
Indian  village  to  the  guest-lodge,  a  large  tepee 
with  a  totem-pole  in  front  of  it.  Inside  blazed  a 
fire  whose  smoke  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof,  while  all  around  were  clean,  comfortable 
couches  of  various  furs  and  skins.  There  the 
party  rested  while  Joe  explained  to  them  that 
they  would  not  have  the  freedom  of  the  village 
until  they  had  seen  the  great  chief  and  received 
permission  from  his  own  lips  to  remain. 

"When  will  that  be?"  inquired  Will.- 

"Probably  right  away,"  said  Joe. 

Sure  enough,  after  a  substantial  meal  which 
the  chief's  attendants  brought  them,  Haidahn 
himself  came  to  them  in  the  long  twilight  which 
faded  and  dimmed,  but  never  seemed  to  deepen 
entirely  into  dark.  A  half-moon  showed  pale 
against  the  deep,  pulsing,  black-violet  of  the  sky 
as  they  followed  a  little  winding  path  which 
twisted  like  a  snake  in  and  out  among  knolls  and 
sand-dunes,  but  always  led  away  from  the  village, 
until  the  barking  of  the  dogs  and  the  shrill  tones 
of  the  tribe  had  died  away  into  silence.  Sud- 
denly, around  a  bend,  the  whole  party  stood 
facing  the  land-locked  bay  into  which  they  had 
come  a  few  hours  before.  In  front  of  them  tow- 
ered a  vast  peak.  Its  flanks  were  black  with  the 
iron  blackness  of  naked  rock,  and  its  sudden  stern 
girth  seemed  grim  and  menacing.  Its  head  was 
hidden  in  a  cloud  of  black  smoke,  shot  now  and 
then  with  the  lurid  gleam  of  hidden  fires.  Even 
as  they  looked,  the  mountain  muttered  with  a 
deep,  harsh,  bellowing  note  that  echoed  terribly 
across  the  deserted  bay.  At  the  sound.  Will 
thought  of  that  other  mountain  which  could  not 
be  touched,  of  the  Pillar  of  Cloud  and  of  Fire  and 
of  that  Voice  so  dreadful  that  those  who  heard  it 
fell  upon  their  faces  and  besought  that  it  should 
speak  no  more.  To-night  there  came  to  all  of 
them  the  thrill  of  an  unearthly  horror,  as  the 
deep  mutter  of  the  'sleeping  volcano  sounded 
down  from  the  lowering  sky.  In  silence  they 
stole  along  the  edge  of  the  bay,  and  once  again 
that  fearful  voice  spoke  from  the  clouds  and  the 
vast  peak  seemed  to  shake  and  tremble. 

"Shishaldin  speaks  to-night,"  whispered  the 
chief,  stretching  a  trembling  hand  toward  the 
mountain.  "This  has  not  happened  in  my  time. 
It  means  there  be  great  things  afoot." 

In  the  half-light  they  could  see  ahead  of  them  a 
low  building  set  against  the  side  of  a  sand-diine 
and  facing  the  bay  and  the  dreadful  head  of 
Shishaldin. 

"The  lodge  of  the  great  chief,"  whispered  Joe. 

It  was  built  of  flat  slabs  of  cedar,  with  a  ridge- 
pole and  two  slanting  cross-beams  at  either  end 
and  without  nail  or  peg,  all  the  beams  being 
cunningly  spliced  together  with  strips  of  hide  and. 
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roping  of  cedar-bark.     In  front  of  the  peak  of  carven  image  the  imposing  figure  of  an  old  man. 

the  roof  towered  a  mighty  totem-pole  fifty  feet  He  had  a  huge,  massive  head,  while  his  face  made 

high.     Its  back  fitted  into  the  front  of  the  lodge,  the  boys  think  of  the  pictures  of  Julius  Caesar  in 

and  it  was  formed  of  two  enormous  serpents,  their   histories.     There   was    the    same   aquiline 

facing  in  opposite  directions  and  carved  out  of  nose,  tight,  thin  lips,  and  air  of  haughty  calm 

the  solid  wood.     The  open  jaws  of  the  lower  one,  which  showed  in  the  face  of  that  other  great  chief, 

some  si.x  feet  from  the  ground,  gaped  horribly,  For  some  time  the  little  party  stood  in  front  of  the 

with   blood-red  fangs  five   feet   apart,  and  was  old  man  in  silence.     His  hair  was  white  as  snow 

the  only  entrance  to  the  lodge.     Haidahn  led  the  and  he  sat  with  shut  eyes,  so  that  the  boys  thought 

way  to  where  a  notched  log  led  up  to  the  ghastly  him  either  blind  or  asleep.     At  last,  in  a  voice  of 

opening.     At  the  foot  of  this  rude  ladder  old  Jud  amazing  depth  and  resonance,  he  spoke  in  English, 

paused.  "Where    you     come     from,    and    why?"     he 

"I  ain't  so  fond  of  snakes,"  he  remonstrated,  questioned, 

"that  I  want  to  crawl  into  one's  mouth."  There  was  a  pause.     Then  Joe  stepped  forward. 

The  chief  was  much  incensed.  "I  brought  them,  O  Great  Chief,"  he  said.     At 

"Come  or  go!"  he  hissed  from  the  top  of  the  the  first  sound  of  his  voice  the  old  man  stirred 

ladder,   motioning   to   the  open   jaws  and   then  slightly  and  his  eyes  flashed  open,  bright  and  of  a 

pointing  to  the  back  track.     Jud  was  no  quitter.  lustrous  black  which  contrasted  vividly  with  the 

"I  '11  come  all  right,"  he  returned,  picking  his  whiteness  of  his  hair, 

way  carefully  up  the  notched  log,  "but  I  want  to  "By   what   right?"   boomed   the   voice  again, 

say,  Mr.  High  Darn,  that  I  don't  think  much  of  \vhile  outside  the  muttering  note  of  dread  Shis- 

your  taste  in  doorways."  haldin  sounded  once  more. 

Inside  was  a  long  room  floored  with  flat  cedar  "By   the  right  of   my   blood,"   returned  Joe. 

slabs   and   co\ered   with   skins.     In   front   of   a  proudly. 

smoldering  fire,  on  a  raised  couch  covered  with  "Show  me  the   sign,"  commanded   the   voice 

heavy  furs,  sat  cross-legged  and  motionless  as  a  again. 

{To  be  continued) 


MOTHER'S  "HIGHWAYMEN' 

By   MINNIE   LEONA   UPTON 

Hurry,  and  scurry,  and  bring  them  out — 
Mittens,  and  tippets,  and  leggings  stout ! 
Hip,  hurrah,  and  away  we  go! 
Three  times  three,  for  the  drifted  snow ! 

All  through  the  blustering  winter  night 
It  hurried  down,  so  still,  so  light. 
All  through  the  night  it  swirled  and  whirled, 
Playing  mad  pranks  on  the  sleeping  world. 

High  as  the  door-knob  't  is  packed  so  hard, 
Deep  it  stretches  across  the  yard ; 
Now,  where  the  storm-king  had  his  joke, 
A  highway  we  '11  make  for  the  family  folk. 

Little  by  little  we  win  ahead, 
With  fingers  tingling  and  noses  red; 
Little  by  little  the  walls  rise  high. 
Shutting  away  the  bright  blue  sky. 

Finished  at  last !     Our  road  lies  clear. 

And  the  family  gives  us  a  rousing  cheer, 

And  brings  a  big  pan  of  cookies  out 

For  Mother's  "highwaymen,"  willing  and  stout 


HOW  THE  BAMBOO  SHADOWS  SAVED 

A  PROVINCE 

A  Legend  of  (  hhui 

By  i:thel  morse 

Once  0-Setsu-San  knell  painling  in  her  home  in  far  Jatxni, 

Painting  silhouettes  of  bamboo  on  a  little  tchite  silk  fan, 

And  from  time  to  time  she  looked  up,  as  she  chatted  on  with  nic. 

At  the  picture  on  her  window  of  a  bushy  bamboo-tree 

Painted  all  in  black.     I  asked  her  why  so  queer  a  thing  should  hr. 

A  nd  the  tale  she  told  in  answer  I  ivill  tell  you,  if  I  can. 

Just  as  it  was  told  to  me,  then,  by  my  friend  0-Setsu-San, 

As  1  sat  near  by  and  listened,  sipping  cups  of  yellow  tea, 

In  the  work-room  of  her  cottage  at  Tokano,  by  the  sea. 

Lady  Li  Fu-jon,  of  Shu,  a  Chinese  province  far  inland, 

Sadly  leaned  her  shining  head  upon  her  smooth  and  slender  hand. 

She  was  thinking  of  the  sorrow  that  had  come  into  her  life 

Since  her  country  had  been  flooded  with  the  sounds  of  war  and  strife. 

Ku  Chung-tau,  a  Tartar  warrior,  had  invaded  peaceful  Shu 

And  kept  up  a  mighty  army  on  the  princely  revenue 

He  demanded  from  the  people  who  were  harried  by  his  sword, 

And  who  suffered  from  oppression  by  the  hated  northern  horde. 

They  of  Shu  were  not  great  fighters;  rather  had  they  learned  to  live 

The  quiet  life  of  artists — some  their  time  and  skill  to  give 

To  cle^:er  work  in  car\-ing,  such  as  gateways  shaped  from  stone. 

Or  charming  little  trifles  curiously  cut  in  bone. 

Some  were  potters,  molding  tea-pots  famed  afar  for  being  quaint, 

And  others  were  devoted  to  their  work  with  brush  and  paint. 

Among  these  painters,  Lady  Li  a  high  position  held. 

For  in  painting  birds  and  flowers  none  her  wondrous  art  excelled. 

"But,  alas!"  she  now  reflected,  "what  avails  my  people's  skill? 

Since  the  cruel  Ku  Chung-tau  has  bent  us  to  his  tyrant  will 

We  no  longer  love  and  practise  all  the  arts  we  held  so  dear; 

We  are  idle  and  disheartened,  stupefied  by  grief  and  fear. 

Broken  is  my'  people's  spirit.     Shall  I  ever  see  the  day 

When  the  men  of  Shu  will  rise  and  drive  the  conqueror  away?" 

Long  she  meditated  thus,  until  the  ruddy  sunset  light 

Had  faded,  and  the  chilly,  searching  breezes  of  the  night 

Made  her  draw  the  sliding  casement,  through  whose  single  window  shone 

The  first  faint  rays  of  moonlight.     And  yet  still  she  sat  alone 

Wrapt  in  anxious  thought.     However,  though  despair  had  held  her  long, 

By  a  comforting  arrangement,  grief,  though  it  be  keen  and  strong, 

W^ill  not  hold  us  fast  forever, — will  not  keep  us,  on  the  whole, 

From  such  passing  interruptions  as  may  soothe  us,  or  console. 

So  it  happened  that  the  eyes  of  Lady  Li  then  chanced  to  stray 

To  the  large,  white-paper  window,  on  whose  side  a  branching  spray 

Of  the  bamboo  cast  rich  shadows  from  the  moonlight  at  its  back. 

Shadows  of  the  leaves  of  b&mboo,  sharply. cut,  and  purple-black. 

For  a  v/hile  she  watched  the  shadows  with  a  whimsical  expression, 
And  then,  seeking  some  distraction  from  her  deepening  depression, 
Lady  Li  took  up  her  brush  and  idly  traced  the  slender  leaves 
That  spread  across  the  casement  from  the  low  veranda  eaves, 
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342  HOW  THE  BAMBOO  SHADOWS  SAVED  A  PROVINCE 

Making  groups  of  silhouettes  upon  the  paper  window-squares, 
Many  of  them  thick  and  heavy,  some  as  delicate  as  hairs. 
Thus  she  covered  all  the  casement  with  the  pretty,  quivering  shade. 
And  amused  her  laughing  neighbors  with  the  picture  she  had  made. 

Mark  what  follows.     Very  little  did  that  gentle  artist  think 

As  she  deftly  caught  the  shadows  in  a  coat  of  india-ink. 

That  the  act  would  lead  to  freedom  for  the  capti\'e  land  of  Shu, — 

Teaching  all  her  fellow-artists  a  new  way  of  painting,  too! 

When  the  neighbors  saw  the  silhouettes  upon  her  window-squares 

They  were  highly  discontented  till  they  had  the  same  on  theirs! 

They  daubed  and  inked  and  painted  throughout  all  the  moonlit  nights, 

And  when  the  moon  diminished  set  up  flaring  lantern-lights. 

Throwing  shadows  of  the  bamboo,  ilex,  and  mimosa  trees 

On  the  windows,  where  they  daubed  and  inked  and  painted  at  their  ease. 

So  widely  spread  the  habit  of  this  interesting  sport 

That,  they  said,  in  distant  Burma  it  was  popular  at  court. 

All  the  window-makers  chuckled,  "As  an  impetus  to  trade 

This  is  better  than  an  earthquake;  see  the  money  that  we  've   made!" 

And  merchants  sold  a  piece  of  opaque  paper  in  a  frame 

W'ith  a  candle  stuck  behind  it  as,  "A  Fascinating  Game." 

All  was  well  until  one  night  the  Tartar  tyrant,  Ku  Chun^-tau, 

When  he  summoned  to  his  council-room  the  native  prince  Wu  Kau 

Received  the  startling  answer  that  rash  Wu  Kau  refused^ 

He  was  painting  bamboo  shadows,  and  he  begged  to  be  excused ! 

Then  the  wrath  of  Ku  Chung-tau,  which  had  been  slumbering,  awoke; 

He  gasped  until  his  followers  thought  their  noble  lord  would  choke; 

He  beat  a  table  with  his  sword ;  at  last  he  fiercely  roared : 

"I  hope  you  people  understand  that  I  'm  distinctly  bored 

By  this  foolish  love  of  silhouettes!     Proclaim  my  stern  decree: 

Not  the  slightest  painted  shadow  of  a  single  bamboo  tree 

Shall  appear  in  any  way,  in  any  house,  on  any  street! 

The  pastime  is  ridiculous;  besides,  it  is  n't  neat! 

Those  crawling,  sprawling  shadows  cover  everything  I  see 

In  a  most  ofTensive  manner,  and  it  must  no  longer  be." 

But  alas  for  Ku  Chung-tau !     For  once  led  by  his  evil  star 

W'as  that  hasty. Tartar  tyrant,  and  this  time  he  went  too  far. 

The  proclamation  duly  made,  announcing  his  desire. 

Was  the  one  thing  that  was  needed  to  arouse  Shu's  martial  ire. 

"What,  deprive  us  of  the  silhouettes,  our  sole  remaining  pleasure!" 

Cried  the  men  of  Shu,  considering  this  latest  public  measure; 

"Nay,  it  is  too  much!"  they  shouted.     "Brothers,  let  us  arm  and  rise 

And  give  battle  to  the  tyrant  till  the  dread  invader  flies!" 

So  to  war  with  dauntless  spirit  the  men  of  Shu  went  forth. 

Beating  back  the  Tartar  warriors  to  their  strongholds  in  the  north. 

Thus  they  freed  their  lovely  province,  and,  with  peace  once  more  declared. 

Returned  to  painting  shadows  with  their  ardor  unimpaired. 


"That  is  why,''  said  smiling  Setsu,  as  she  waved  a  little  fan, 

"  You  will  sometimes  see  on  casements  in  the  homes  of  old  Japan 

An  inky  bamboo  shadow;  and  I  have  one,  when  I  can, 

As  a  model  in  my  work-room.  " 

Thus  0-Setsu  told  to  me 
This  ancient  Chinese  legend,  as  I  sipped  her  yellow  tea. 
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of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  young  folks  of  his  day, 

They  stand  out  like  a  picture  o'er  those  years 
Black  with  their  robes  of  sorrow,  veiled  with  tears. 

"If,"  said  Sidney  Smith,  "we  would  send  one 
person,  only  one,  happily  through  each  day,  in 
forty  years  we  have  made  fourteen  thousand,  six 
hundred  persons  happy,  at  least  for  a  time." 
Making  others  happy  was  among  the  master 
passions  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life,  and  he  did  not 
fail  to  improve  what  others  considered  "small 
opportunities." 

One  e\ening  after  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency, while  attending  a  social  gathering  in  Chi- 
cago, his  e\er-watchful  eye  caught  the  approach 
of  a  shy  little  girl,  and  with  smiling  tenderness 
he  inquired  what  he  could  do  for  her.  Hesi- 
tating and  blushing  deeply,  she  replied  that  she 
ver>-  much  wanted  his  name  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
Glancing  into  the  other  room,  Mr.  Lincoln  said, 
"But  there  are  other  little  girls — and  thej'  would 
feel  badly  if  I  gave  my  name  only  to  you." 
"Ves,  Mr.  Lincoln,"  she  said,  "there  are  eight  of 
us  in  all."  "Then,"  replied  the  great  man,  "get 
me  eight  sheets  of  paper  and  pen  and  ink,  and  I 
will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you."  The  necessary 
writing  material  was  brought,  and,  unheeding  the 
urgent  throng  about  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  seated 
himself  and  wrote  a  few  words  upon  each  sheet 
of  paper,  above  his  signature,  and  eight  little  girls 
went  out  of  his  presence  supremely  happy. 

Mr.  Lin'COLN  was  giving  a  reception,  soon  after 
his  election,  to  his  many  friends  and  political 
admirers  at  a  Chicago  hotel.  A  father,  we  are 
told,  led  in  by  the  hand  his  little  boy,  who  was 
ver>'  anxious  to  see  the  new  President.  The 
moment  the  child  entered  the  door,  of  his  own 
accord  and  quite  to  the  surprise  of  his  father,  he 
took  off  his  hat  and,  giving  it  a  swing,  cried, 
"Hurrah  for  Mr.  Lincoln  I"  A  large  crowd  was 
present,  but  just  as  soon  as  Mr.  Lincoln  could  get 
hold  of  that  little  fellow,  he  lifted  him  in  his  big 
strong  hands,  and,  tossing  him  toward  the  ceiling, 
laughingly  shouted,  "Hurrah  for  you!" 

For  the  moment  Mr.  Lincoln  had  forgotten 
the  wearisome  task  of  formal  handshaking,  and 
remembered  only  that  a  "little  child  was  in  the 
midst  of  them." 

"During  a  reception  at  the  White  House,"  says 
a  writer,  "there  was  such  an  unusually  large 
number  of  persons  present  that  it  was  necessary 
to  do  without  the  customary-  hand-shaking. 


It  was  at  the  close  of  a  \illage  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  that  a  wee  boy  stood  clasping  the 
hand  of  his  mother  and  watching  the  fireworks, 
when  a  piece  was  lighted  representing  our  great 
Emancipator.  After  all  else  had  faded  out,  the 
name  still  burned  with  a  steady  glow,  shining 
clear  and  bright  through  the  darkness.  Pleased 
with  this^  the  child  said,  "Mother,  when  will  the 
name  go  out?"  "Never,  my  son,  never!"  replied 
the  mother,  "never  will  the  name  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  go  out!" 

It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since  Mr. 
Lincoln  "paid  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion," for  our  beloved  nation.  That  the  name  of 
Lincoln  is  more  to  young  Americans  than  all 
other  names  in  our  national  histon,"  is  because 
his  love  for  them  was  so  fine,  so  tender,  so  strong. 
This  great  love  for  the  young  was  the  well- 
spring  of  the  "high,  rare,  and  di\ine  joy"  he  felt 
in  making  them  happy,  and  he  himself  once  said, 
"It  takes  the  pain  out  of  my  own  heart." 

Though  he  was  ever  busy  with  hands,  head, 
and  heart  filled  to  o\"erflowing  by  the  work  and 
burdens  of  a  great  lawyer,  a  great  statesman,  a 
great  patriot,  the  savior  of  a  great  free  nation, 
yet  amid  it  all  he  found  time  to  cast  the  guiding 
rays  of  his  lo\e  far  out  over  the  storm  breakers 
of  many  a  young  life  and  bring  it  safely  back  to 
harbor. 

And  when  we  have  pieced  together  the  various 
incidents  here  recorded,  showing  the  deep  tender- 
ness, the  wide  compassion,  and  lo%ing-kindness 
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"Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  stanilin^  Uir  some  time 
acknowledging  the  greetings  of  the  crowd,  when 
his  eyes  fell  upon  a  couple  who  had  entered  unob- 
served— a  young  wounded  soldier  and  his  widowed 
mother. 

"Before  they  could  pass  out,  he  made  his  way 
to  where  they  stood.  Taking  each  of  them  by 
the  hand,  with  a  delicacy  and  cordiality  which 
made  them  feel  instantly  at  ease,  he  assured  them 
of  his  interest  and  welcome. 

"Gcnernors,  senators,  and  diplomatists  passed 
with  simply  a  nod;  but  that  pale  young  face  he 
might  never  see  again.  To  him  and  others  like 
him  the  Nation  owed  its  life;  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  not  the  man  to  forget  this,  even  in  the 
crowded  and  brilliant  assembly  of  the  distin- 
guished of  the  land." 

One  of  Tad  Lincoln's  favorite  charities  was  to 
bring  a  troop  of  little  unwashed,  unfed,  and 
half-dressed  street  Arabs  into  the  kitchen  of  the 
White  House  to  be  fed,  paying  little  attention  to 
the  strenuous  protests  from  Peter  (the  steward), 
and  the  cook.  As  a  last  resort,  Peter  said  Mrs. 
Lincoln  must  b"e  told. 

Full  of  anger  at  what  he  thought  a  wanton 
wrong  done  his  humble  friends,  Tad  bounded 
upstairs  to  plead  their  cause  with  his  mother. 
Failing  to  find  her,  he  went  in  quest  of  his  over- 
worked father,  while  the  small  recipients  of  his 
bounty  waited  patiently  at  the  lower  door,  the 
resolute  Peter  having  positively  refused  them 
admittance. 

The  excited  Tad  soon  spied  his  father  with 
head  bowed,  eyes  to  the  ground,  talking  seriously 
to  Mr.  Seward,  with  whom  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  Department  of  State.  He  hurried  toward 
him,  calling  out,  "Father,  Father!  Can  't  I 
bring  those  poor,  cold,  hungry  boys  home  with 
me  whenever  I  want  to?     Is  n't  it  our  kitchen?" 

"By  this  time,"  says  Mr.  Seward,  "Tad  had  his 
father  by  the  hand,  and  he  had  stopped  to  listen 
to  the  boy's  appeal." 

"Can't  I  give  them  a  good  warm  dinner 
to-day?  Can't  I?  They  are  just  as  hungry  as 
bears,  and  two  of  them  are  the  boys  of  soldiers, 
too!  And,  Father,  may  n't  I  discharge  Peter 
this  minute  if  he  does  n't  get  out  the  meat,  and 
chicken,  and  pies,  and  all  the  things  we  had  left 
yesterday?  Say,  may  n't  I?  Is  n't  it  our 
kitchen,  Father?" 

Mr.  Lincoln  turned  to  the  secretary  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  saying:  "Seward,  advise  with 
me.  This  case  requires  diplomacy."  Mr.  Sew- 
ard patted  the  troubled  boy  on  the  back  and  said 
he  must  be  careful  not  to  run  the  Government 
into  debt.  Then  the  President  took  Tad's  little 
brown  hands  in  his  own  big  one,  and,  with  a 


droll  smile,  said  to  him,  "Now  run  along  home, 
and  tell  Peter  that  you  are  really  required  to 
obey  the  Bible  command  of  gathering  in  the 
lame,  and  the  maimed,  and  the  blind,  and  that 
he  must  feed  these  boys  and  so  be  a  better 
Christian." 

Fired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  great  purpose, 
Henry  }L  Wing,  mere  boy  that  he  was,  full  of  the 
joy  and  courage  of  youth,  a  reporter  on  the  "New 
York  Tribune"  during  those  pitiless  .days  of 
1864,  tells  us  how  he  dared  a  journey  through  the 
enemy's  lines  and  won  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a 
friend. 

"I  crawled  out  of  a  rebel  camp  at  Manassas 
Junction  at  dusk  on  Friday,  May  6,  1864,  and 
hustled  down  the  railroad  track  to  Bull  Run, 
where  I  came  into  our  lines  and  there  learned  that 
our  people  had  no  news  from  the  front.  I  real- 
ized that  I  was  probably  the  only  one  of  four  or 
five  newspaper  men  who  had  succeeded  in  getting 
through. 

"As  my  paper,  the  'Tribune,'  would  have  no 
issue  after  the  following  morning  until  Monday, 
May  9,  my  news  would  be  stale  unless  it  went 
through  that  night.  There  was  no  train;  I 
could  not  get  a  horse.  I  offered  five  hundred 
dollars  for  a  hand-car  and  two  men  to  run  it;  but 
all  to  no  aAail.  So  I  kept  on  until  I  reached  a 
military  telegraph  office,  and  asked  the  operator 
to  let  my  report  go  through;  but  he  refused,  his 
orders  being  to  send  no  newspaper  reports  over 
government  wires.  I  then  sent  a  dispatch  to  my 
friend  Charles  A.  Dana,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  to  the  efTect  that  I  had  left  Grar>t  at  four 
o'clock  that  morning.  That  woke  up  the  depart- 
ment, in  which  there  was  the  utmost  anxiety. 
Instantly,  Secretary  Stanton  asked  me  over  the 
wire  where  Grant  was  when  I  left  him.  This 
assured  me  that  I  had  a  "corner"  on  the  news  from 
the  front.  I  replied  that  my  news  belonged  to 
the  'Tribune,'  but  if  he  would  let  one  hundred 
words  go  through  to  my  paper,  I  would  tell  him 
all  I  knew.  Stanton's  response  was  a  threat  to 
arrest  me  as  a  spy  unless  I  gave  the  news  from  the 
army.  This  made  me  very  anxious,  but  still  I 
refused.  I  was  disgusted  that,  with  all  my  enter- 
prise, my  paper  would  not  get  my  important 
news.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  must  have  come  into 
the  war  office  just  then,  for  I  was  asked  if  I 
would  tell  the  President  where  Grant  was.  I 
repeated  my  previous  offer,  and  he  accepted  the 
terms  at  once. 

"I  did  not  have  a  scrap  of  paper  about  my 
person, — discreet  correspondents  in  war  times 
never  took  anything  of  that  sort  through  the 
lines, — so  I  dictated  to  the  operator  while  he 
transmitted    my   dispatch,    which    Mr.    Lincoln 
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would  not  limit  to  the  one  hundred  words  I  had 
bargained  for,  and  which  was  telegraphed  direct 
to  New  York,  where  it  appeared  in  the  'Tribune,' 
of  Saturday,  May  7.  Mr.  Lincoln  ordered  a 
locomotive  to  be  sent  out  on  the  road  to  bring 
nie  into  Washington, — some  thirty  miles, — and 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  reached  the 
White  House,  travel-stained  and  weary,  but 
delighted  at  my  success  in  having  brought  the 
first  news  from  Grant's  army,  and  especially  in 
being  honored  by  the  President's  special  favor. 

"That  early  morning  interview^  with  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  the  beginning  of  a  strong  friendship 
accorded  to  me,  a  mere  boy,  by  that  wonderful 
man,  the  memory  of  which  is  a  precious  treasure 
in  my  heart.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  me  that  to  relieve 
the  anxiety  of  the  whole  country  regarding 
Grant's  first  contest  with  Lee  he  had  decided  to 
let  my  dispatch  come  through;  also,  he  had 
arranged  with  the  managing  editor,  Mr.  Gray, 
to  give  a  summary  to  the  Associated  Press  to 
appear  in  all  the  papers." 

It  is  to  Schuyler  Colfax  that  we  are  indebted  for 
the  stor>'  of  the  congressman  who  went  to  the 
White  House  one  morning,  and  saw  in  the  ante- 
room, always  crowded  with  people  in  those  sad 
days,  an  old  man  crouched  alone  in  a  corner, 
cn,-ing  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  As  such  a 
sight  w^as  not  uncommon,  the  congressman  passed 
into  the  President's  room,  transacted  his  business, 
and  went  away. 

The  next  morning,  going  to  the  White  House 
again,  he  saw  the  same  old  man  crying  in  the 
corner  as  before.  Going  over  to  him  he  said 
kindly,  "What 's  the  matter.  Father?" 

The  old  man  told  him  the  story  of  his  son, 
Job  Smith:  that  he  was  in  the  army  of  the 
James, — General  Butler's  army, — that  he  had 
been  con\icted  by  a  court  martial  and  sentenced 
to  be  shot  the  next  week ;  and  that  his  congress- 
man was  convinced  of  the  young  man's  guilt  and 
would  not  intervene. 

After  listening  to  the  recital,  the  congressman 
said:  "Perhaps  something  can  be  done.  I  '11 
take  you  to  see  the  President,  after  I  have  fin- 
ished my  business  with  him,  and  you  can  tell  him 
all  about  it." 

When  the  visitor  had  been  presented  Mr. 
Lincoln  said,  "Well,  my  old  friend,  what  can  I  do 
for  you  to-day?"  and  the  old  man  repeated  his 
stor>\  A  cloud  of  sorrow  came  over  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's face,  as  he  replied:  "I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you.  Listen  to  this  telegram 
I  received  from  General  Butler  only  yesterday: 

President  Lincoln:  I  pray  you  not  to  interfere  with 
the  court  martials  of  the  army.  You  will  destroy  all 
discipline  among  our  soldiers.  B.  F.   Bitler. 


Ever>'  w'ord  of  this  dispatch  seemed  to  sound  a 
death-knell  to  the  old  man's  newly-awakened 
hope.  Mr.  Lincoln  watched  his  grief  for  a 
moment,  and  then  exclaimed,  "By  jingo,  Butler 
or  no  Butler,  here  goes!"  and  writing  a  few  words, 
he  handed  them  to  the  old  man. 

The  sorrowing  father  took  them  eagerly,  but 
his  face  fell  when  he  read : 


Job  Smith  is  not  to  be  shot  until  further  orders  from 


me. 


A.  Lincoln. 


"Why,"  said  the  old  man,  "I  thought  it  was  to 
be  a  pardon,  but  you  say,  'Not  to  be  shot  till 
further  orders,'  and  you  may  order  him  to  be  shot 
next  week." 

Mr.  Lincoln  smiled.  "Well,  my  friend,"  he 
said,  "I  see  you  are  not  very  well  acquainted 
with  me.  If  your  son  ne\er  looks  on  death  till 
further  orders  come  from  me  to  shoot  him.  he  will 
live  to  be  as  old  as  Methuselah." 

That  Mr.  Lincoln's  tenderness  and  love  for 
young  folks,  his  willingness  to  lend  them  a  helping 
hand,  and  his  joy  in  making  them  happy  never 
failed  cannot  be  doubted.  Mr.  W.  D.  Kelley  nar- 
rates a  personal  exjjerience  of  this  characteristic. 

"Not  even  a  child  could  approach  Mr.  Lin- 
coln without  feeling  he  had  found  in  him  a  sym- 
pathizing friend.  I  remember  that  I  apprised 
him  of  the  fact  that  a  lad,  the  son  of  one  of  my 
tow'nsmen,  had  served  a  year  on  board  the  gun- 
boat Ottawa,  and  had  been  in  two  important 
engagements — in  the  first,  as  a  "powder-monkey" 
(a  boy  who  carried  powder  from  the  magazine  to 
the  guns),  when  he  had  conducted  himself  with 
such  coolness  that  he  had  been  chosen  a  captain's 
messenger  in  the  second.  So  I  suggested  to  the 
President  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  send  an- 
nually to  the  Naval  School  one  who  had  served 
at  least  a  year  in  the  navy. 

"He  at  once  wrote  on  the  back  of  a  letter  from 
the  commander  of  the  Ottawa,  which  I  handed 
him : 


To  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
If  the  appointment  of  — 
let  this  boy  be  appointed. 


has  not  been  made. 


"The  appointment  had  not  been  made,  and  I 
brought  it  home  with  me.  It  directed  the  lad  to 
report  for  examination  at  the  school  in  July. 

"It  was  just  as  he  was  ready  to  start  that  his 
father,  looking  over  the  law,  discovered  that  he 
could  not  report  until  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age,  which  he  would  not  be  until  the  September 
follow'ing.  The  poor  boy  sat  down  and  wept. 
He  feared  he  was  not  going  to  the  naval  school. 
But  he  was  soon  consoled  by  being  told  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  could  make  it  right. 
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"It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  the  lad,  with 
his  father,  at  the  door  of  the  Executive  Chamber. 
Taking  by  the  hand  the  little  fellow,  who  was 
short  for  his  age  and  dressed  in  the  sailor-blue 
trousers  and  shirt,  1  advanced  with  him  to  the 
President,  who  sat  in  his  usual  seat.  'Mr. 
President,'  I  said,  'my  young  friend  Willie  Bladen 
finds  a  difficulty  in  his  appointment.  You  have 
directed  him  to  appear  at  the  school  in  July;  but 
he  is  not  yet  fourteen  years  of  age.' 

"But  before  I  got  half  of  this  out,  Mr.  Lincoln, 
laving  down  his  spectacles,  arose  and  said: 

"  'Bless  me!  Is  that  the  boy  who  did  so 
\aliantly  in  those  two  great  battles?  W'hy,  I  feel 
that  I  should  bow  to  him,  and  not  he  to  me.' 
(The  little  fellow  had  made  a  graceful  bow.) 

"The  President  took  the  papers  at  once,  and 
as  soon  as  he  learned  that  a  postponement  till 
September  would  suffice,  made  the  order  that  the 
lad  should  report  in  that  month.  Then  putting 
his  hand  on  Willie's  head,  he  said : 

"  'Now,  my  boy,  go  home  and  have  good  fun 
during  these  two  months,  for  they  are  about  the 
last  holidays  you  '11  get!' 

"The  little  fellow  bowed  himself  out,  feeling 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States,  though  a 
very  great  man,  was  one  he  would  like  to  have  a 
game  of  romps  with." 

The  great  Emancipator  holds  his  place  in  our 
hearts,  not  alone  by  his  services  as  a  great 
patriot,  but  by  his  warm,  deep  sympathy  for 
others. 

He  was  never  too  burdened,  not  even  with  the 
weight  of  a  mighty  nation  at  war  with  itself, 
never  too  weary  or  too  busy  to  listen  to  those  in 
trouble,  and  especially  to  the  young.  He  was 
easily  "moved  with  compassion,"  as  was  never 
more  beautifully  and  touchingly  portrayed  than 
in  the  incident  of  Bennie  Owen. 

Private  Benjamin  Owen,  of  the  Vermont  volunteers, 
was  found  asleep  at  his  post  while  on  picket-duty  last 
night.  The  court  martial  has  sentenced  him  to  be  shot 
in  forty-eight  hours,  as  the  offense  occurred  at  a  critical 
time. 

"I  thought  when  I  gave  Bennie  to  his  coun- 
try," said  farmer  Owen,  as  he  read  the  above 
telegram  with  dimming  eyes,  "that  no  other 
father  in  all  this  broad  land  made  so  precious  a 
gift.  He  only  slept  a  minute — just  one  little 
minute — at  his  post;  I  know  that  was  all,  for 
Bennie  never  dozed  over  duty.  How  proud  and 
trustworthy  he  was!  He  was  as  tall  as  I  am,  and 
only  eighteen!  And  now  they  shoot  him  because 
he  was  found  asleep  when  doing  sentinel  duty!" 

Just  then  Bennie's  little  sister  Blossom, 
answered  a  tap  at  the  door  and  returned  with  a 
letter.     "It 's  from  him,"  was  all  she  said. 


Dear  Father:  For  sleeping  on  sentinel  duty  1  am  to  be 
shot.  At  first  it  seemed  awful  to  me,  but  I  have  thought 
of  it  so  much  now  it  has  no  terror.  They  say  they  will 
not  bind  me  nor  blind  me,  but  that  I  may  meet  death 
like  a  man.  I  thought,  Father,  that  it  might  have  been 
on  the  battle-field,  for  my  country,  and  that  when  I  fell 
it  would  be  fighting  gloriously.  But  to  be  shot  down 
like  a  dog  for  nearly  betraying  it — die  for  neglect  of 
duty!  Oh,  Father,  I  wonder  the  very  thought  does 
not  kill  me!  But  I  shall  not  disgrace  you.  I  am  going 
to  write  you  all  about  it,  and  when  I  am  gone  you  may 
tell  my  comrades.      I  cannot  now. 

You  know  I  promised  Jimmy  Carr's  mother  I  would 
look  after  her  boy,  and  when  he  fell  sick  I  did  all  I  could 
for  him.  He  was  not  strong  when  he  was  ordered  back 
into  the  ranks,  and  the  day  before  that  night  I  carried 
all  his  baggage,  beside  my  own,  on  our  march.  Toward 
night  we  went  in  on  the  double-quick,  and  the  baggage 
began  to  feel  very  heavy.  Everybody  was  tired;  and 
as  for  Jimmie,  if  I  had  not  lent  him  an  arm  now  and  then, 
he  would  have  dropped  by  the  way.  I  was  all  tired  out 
when  we  came  into  camp;  and  then  it  was  Jimmie's 
turn  to  be  sentry,  but  I  could  take  his  place.  But  I  was 
too  tired.  Father.  1  could  not  have  kept  awake  if  a 
gun  had  been  pointed  at  my  head;  but  I  did  not  know 
it  until — well,  until  it  was  too  late. 

They  tell  me  to-day  that  I  have  a  short  reprieve, 
given  to  me  by  circumstances — "time  to  write  to  you," 
our  good  colonel  says.  Forgive  him.  Father;  he  only 
does  his  duty.  He  would  gladly  save  me  if  he  could. 
And  do  not  lay  my  death  up  against  Jimmie.  The  poor 
boy  is  broken-hearted,  and  does  nothing  but  beg  and 
entreat  them  to  let  him  die  in  my  stead.  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  Mother  and  Blossom.  Comfort  them. 
Father!  Tell  them  that  I  die  as  a  brave  boy  should, 
and  that,  when  the  war  is  over,  they  will  not  be  ashamed, 
as  they  must  be  now :  it  is  very  hard  to  bear !  Good-by, 
Father.  To-night,  in  the  early  twilight,  I  shall  see  the 
cows  all  coming  home  from  pasture,  and  precious  little 
Blossom  standing  on  the  back  steps  waiting  for  me — 
but  I  shall  never,  never  come !     God  bless  you  all ! 

"God  be  thanked!"  said  Mr.  Owen,  rever- 
ently. "I  knew  Bennie  was  not  the  boy  to  sleep 
carelessly." 

Late  that  night  a  little  figure  glided  out  of  the 
house  and  down  the  path.  Two  hours  later  the 
conductor  of  the  southward  mail  lifted  Blossom 
into  a  car  at  Mill  Depot.  Next  morning  she  was 
in  New  York;  and  the  pext,  she  was  admitted  to 
the  White  House  at  Washington. 

"Well,  my  child,"  said  the  President  in  cheer- 
ful tones,  "what  do  you  want  so  bright  and  early 
this  morning?" 

"Bennie's  life,  please,  sir,"  faltered  Blossom. 

"Bennie?  Who  is  Bennie?"  asked  Mr.  Lin- 
coln. 

"My  brother,  sir.  They  are  going  to  shoot 
him  for  sleeping  at  his  post,"  said  the  little  girl. 

"I  remember,"  said  the  President.  "It  was  a 
fatal  sleep.  You  see,  child,  it  was  a  time  of 
special  danger.  Thousands  of  lives  might  have 
been  lost  through  his  culpable  negligence." 

"So  my  father  said,  but  poor  Bennie  was  so 
tired,  sir,  and  Jimmie  so  weak.  He  did  the  work 
of  two,  sir,  and  it  was  Jimmie's  night  to  watch, 
not  his.     But  Jimmie  was  too  tired,  and  Bennie 
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never  thought  about  himself — that  he  was  tired, 
too. 

"What  is  that  you  say,  child?  Come  here.  I 
do  not  understand."  He  read  Bennie's  letter  to 
his  father,  which  Blossom  held  out,  and  wrote  a 
few  lines,  rang  his  bell,  and  said  to  the  messenger 
who  appeared:  "Send  this  dispatch  at  once." 
Then  turning  to  Blossom,  he  continued:  "Go 
home,  my  child,  and  tell  that  father  of  yours, 
who. could  approve  of  his  country's  sentence 
even  when  it  took  the  life  of  his  son,  like  that,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  thinks  that  life  too  precious  to 
be  lost.  Go  back,  or — wait  until  to-morrow. 
Bennie  will  need  a  change  after  he  has  so  bravely 
faced  death.     He  shall  go  with  you." 

"God  bless  you,  sir!"  said  Blossom. 

Two  days  later,  when  the  young  soldier  came 
with  his  sister  to  thank  the  President,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln fastened  the  straps  of  a  lieutenant  upon  his 
shoulder,  saying:  "The  soldier  who  can  carry  a 
sick  comrade's  baggage,  and  die  for  the  act  with- 
out complaining,  deserves  well  of  his  country." 

Just  five  weeks  before  the  ending  of  that  wonder- 
ful life,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  giving  a  recep- 
tion, and  with  them  was  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Liver- 
more,  famous  for  her  great  work  for  the  soldiers 
in  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

"A  very  handsome,  bright  boy,"  she  says, 
"about  the  size  and  age  of  his  beloved  son  Willie, 
whom  he  had  lost,  gazed  up  reverently  at  the 
President,  but  was  going  by  without  speaking." 

"Stop,  my  little  man!"  said  Mr.  Lincoln. 
"Are  n't  you  going  to  speak  to  me?" 

The  little  fellow  laid  his  hand  in  that  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  colored  with  embarrassment. 

"You  are  older  than  my  Tad,  I  guess." 

"I  am  thirteen,  sir." 

"And  you  go  to  school,  I  suppose,  and  you 
study  geography,  arithmetic,  and  history,  and 
all  that?  And  one  of  these  days  you  mean  to  be 
President  and  stand  right  here  where  Lm  stand- 
ing, shaking  hands  with  everybody?" 

"No,  sir,  I  hope  not!"  replied  the  boy,  vehe- 
mently; "I  never  want  to  be  President." 

"You  may  well  say  that — you  may  well  say 
you  hope  not,"  answered  the  President  with  a 
smile.  "You  have  spoken  more  wisely  than  you 
know."  And  taking  the  boy's  hands  in  his,  he 
looked  lovingly  into  the  bright  young  face. 


The  spring  sunshine,  the  awakening  of  the  flow- 
ers, the  gleeful  songs  of  birds  were  scarcely 
noticed  by  the  Nation,  radiant  as  it  was  at  this 
time  with  new  hope  and  joy  over  the  fall  of  Rich- 
mond and  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate 
Army. 

We  are  told  that  "the  bells  in  every  city,  town 
and  hamlet  pealed  forth  the  glad  tidings  of  peace." 
Strong  men  were  not  ashamed  of  the  tears  of 
gratitude  that  flowed  unbidden  from  eyes  that 
had  watched  and  waited  long  for  that  glad  hour, 
as  they  greeted  each  other  in  the  streets  and 
gathered  in  the  churches  to  make  their  offerings 
of  thanksgiving. 

The  hearts  of  the  women  of  the  nation  throbbed 
and  thrilled  with  the  thought  that  their  loved 
ones  had  not  died  in  vain. 

It  was  amid  these  stirring  scenes  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln performed  his  last  official  act  of  kindness. 
And  it  is  a  priceless  legacy  to  the  youth  of  our 
country  to  know  that,  though  the  nation  was 
fairly  intoxicated  with  joy,  all  hearts  beating  high 
wdth  hope,  the  young  still  held  a  controlling  place 
in  that  great,  tender  heart. 

In  the  early  evening  of  his  fatal  day  a  petition 
for  the  pardoning  of  a  young  boy  was  brought  to 
Mr.  Lincoln.  It  was  the  sad  story  of  desertion — 
a  crime  for  which  the  boy  was  to  give  up  his  life. 

As  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  pen  in  his  hand  to 
sign  the  pardon, — that  hand  that  had  broken  the 
shackles  of  five  million  slaves, — he  remarked, 
"W^ell,  I  think  the  boy  can  do  more  good  above 
ground  than  under  it." 

That  same  evening,  just  as  he  was  to  enter  the 
carriage  that  took  him  to  his  death,  he  stopped 
and  signed  an  application  for  the  discharge,  on 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  of  a  young  Con- 
federate prisoner,  on  whose  petition  for  mercy  he 
wrote:     "Let  it  be  done." 

"Scribner's  Magazine"  for  December,  1919,  con- 
tains a  letter  from  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
to  Sir  George  Otto  Trevelyan,  in  which  he  wrote: 

"It  has  been  peculiarly  pleasant  to  me  to  find  that 
my  supporters  are  to  be  found  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  among  those  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  called 
the  plain  people.  As  I  suppose  you  know,  Lincoln  is 
my  hero.  .  .  .  To  me  he  seems  to  be  one  of  the  great 
figures,  who  will  loom  ever  larger  as  the  centuries  go 
by." 


WHERE  CHILDREN  LOVE  MUSIC 

By  christinp:  b.  rowell 


The  spring  festival  of  the  Music  School  Settle- 
ment was  about  to  begin  in  .^iolian  Hall.  As 
Virginia  and  Sanford  went  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  audience,  fiddlers  big  and  little  on  the  plat- 
form were  tuning  up  and  expectancy  was  in  the 
air.  The  director  stood  ready  with  his  baton. 
What  caught  the  eyes  of  brother  and  sister,  how- 
e\'er,  was  a  pretty  folder  on  the  arm  of  each  seat. 
It  was  in  colors,  was  illustrated,  and  was  alto- 
gether charming.      It  hi'gan: 

"East  on  Third  Street,  at  number  Fifty*Five, 
I  found"    (and  this  picture  followed) 


j Music    Sn 

IS    School 
Settlement 


"where  one  thousand  pupils  and  one  hundred 
teachers" — the  story  ran  on — "pass  in  and  out. 
I  stepped  inside  at  the  sign. 

"I  saw  a  crowded  hall,  fathers  and  mothers, 
young  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  and"-  (then 
came  the  picture  of  the  children's  orchestra  which 
appears  on  the  opposite  page). 

There  was  more  of  it,  with  pictures  to  complete 
the  meaning  of  sentences;  but  the  director  lifted 
his  baton. 

There  was  a  hush,  and  then  the  greeting  to 
spring  poured  out.  It  was  such  fresh,  enthusias- 
tic, youthful  music,  and  yet  so  serious  and  intelli- 
gent and  finished!  It  had  the  warmth  of  fields 
lying  under  the  April  sunshine,  and  the  joy  of 
woodlands  where  leaf -buds  were  bur>sting.  There 
were  children  shouting  and  romping,  who  at  last 
tiptoed  off  at  hide-and-seek.  There  was  a  lag- 
ging step  or  two,  and  all  was  quiet. 

A  pause,  and  in  the  applause  that  followed,  one 
lady  turned  to  her  neighbor  and  said:  "Well,  my 
dear,  I  have  given  up  expecting  these  concerts 
to  be  amateurish.  That  was  the  careful  work  of 
professionals,  and  was  delightful."  A  man 
remarked  to  a  preparatory  school  boy  beside 
him:   "Great,  was  n't  it?     But  there  is  something 


about  that  crowd  of  youngsters  that  at  first  makes 
me  afraid  I  'm  going  to  take  to  tears."  The  boy 
replied,  "Once  Father  did." 

Many  were  in  the  audience  for  the  intimate 
reason  that  they  were  friends  or  relatives,  fathers 
and  mothers,  girls  from  the  up-town  "Piper's 
Club,"  whose  members  make  scholarships  in 
the  Music  School  possible;  men  and  women  who 
had  given  time  and  energy  for  the  success  of  the 
school;  the  editor  of  a  familiar  magazine,  who 
loved  children  and  who  leaned  over  and  asked  the 
performers  questions  as,  after  playing,  they  filed 
from  the  platform  to  the  front  row  of  seats;  a 
charming  essayist;  a  famous  \iolinist.  Others 
were  there  because  a  concert  by  little  people,  by 
big  people,  and  by  middle-sized  people  had 
sounded  alluring.  Leaving  the  concert  to  go  its 
happy,  successful  way,  let  us  learn  with  these 
latter  the  story  of  the  Music  School  Settlement. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  young  college  girl 
was  putting  in  her  time  in  a  downtown  settle- 
ment. She  loved  music  and  hoped  some  day  to 
earn  her  living  !)>'  gi\'ing  'cello  lessons.  She  also 
lo^•ed  children  and  had  found  that,  among  her 
small  friends  in  the  Bowery,  there  were  many  who 
longed  to  know  music  and  perhaps  hoped  to  turn 
an  honest  penny  b}'  scraping  tunes  in  dance-halls 
or  in  theater  orchestras.  Seeing  her  chance  to 
render  a  unique,  but  \ery  real,  service,  the  young 
girl  borrowed  a  little  room  at  the  University 
Settlement  and  set  seriously  to  teaching  music. 
Money  was  needed  to  pay  for  music  scores,  for 
light  and  heat,  and  the  children  brought  what 
offerings  they  could  from  their  savings.  A  few 
months  went  by,  and  the  children  were  so  enthu- 
siastic over  their  work  that  arrangements  were 
made  to  have  the  classes  held  in  one  of  the  club- 
rooms  of  the  Settlement.  Urged  on  by  her  suc- 
cess, the  young  teacher  began  to  give  more  and 
more  of  her  time  and  strength  and  devotion  to  the 
work,  with  the  result  that  her  chance  of  earning 
her  own  living  became  increasingly  limited.  A 
group  of  her  friends  accordingly  promised  to 
supply  her  with  living  expenses  in  order  that  she 
might  give  herself  wholly  to  these  children. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Music  School 
Settlement. 

The  classes  soon  outgrew  a  single  room,  and  a 
small  house  was  rented.  The  work  was  supported 
by  small  fees  from  the  children  themselves  and  by 
subscriptions  from  friends  who  saw  in  the  plan 
more  than  the  giving  of  music  lessons,  although 
those  lessons  were  of  an  unusual  character. 
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A  visitor  at  this  house  in  the  early  days  still 
speaks  with  amusement  of  her  recollection  of  the 
place.  The  narrow  stairway  seemed  to  her 
crowded  with  eager  >oung  humanity,  and  she  had 
to  choose  her  footing  carefully  in  order  not  to 
step  on  a  child.  Up  in  a  tiny  hall-bedroom  she 
found  three  pupils  busy  at  the  same  time;  one 
taking  a  piano  lesson,  another  practising  with  his 
violin,  Avhile  a  third  was  working  over  a  dumm\" 
clavichord.     At    this    time    there   were    thirteen 


library,  its  flourishing  concert-bureau  and  regis- 
trar's office,  its  vocal  department,  and  chorus, 
its  resident  department  and  trained  nurse.  The 
work  started  twenty-five  years  ago  among  the 
dozen  Bowery  children  and  carried  on  by  struggle 
and  self-denial  has  expanded  until,  to-day,  the 
Music  School  Settlement  gives  over  thirty  thou- 
sand lessons  in  a  season.  It  has  more  than  a 
thousand  pupils,  who  represent  at  least  fifteen 
nationalities.     There  are  four  orchestras  and  a 


THE  CHILDREN'S  ORCHESTRA 


volunteer  teachers,  one  of  whom^ — a  \iolinist 
whose  own  career  sounds  like  a  stcry-book — later 
became  the  school  director. 

When  it  was  ten  years  old,  the  Music  School 
moved  into  its  present  home.  At  that  time  it 
had  a  violin  department,  a  piano  department 
with  a  resident  head,  a  junior  and  a  senior  orches- 
tra. Many  friends  of  the  school  had  been  glad  to 
lend  or  give  musical  instruments;  and  when  there 
was  found  to  be  need  of  a  library,  and,  especially, 
of  a  library-  of  music,  other  friends  had  taken  the 
responsibility  of  starting  and  maintaining  these. 
The  libraries,  indeed,  became  an  important  factor 
in  the  school. 

In  a  short  time  the  school  threatened  to  burst 
its  walls.  An  adjoining  house  was  secured;  and 
not  long  afterward,  a  second  adjoining  house. 
These  three  houses  were  made  over  into  a  single, 
practical  settlement  school  and  home.  This 
home  has  ever  since  been  a  beehive  of  activity, 
with  its  lessons  to  individuals,  its  weekly  recitals, 
its  monthly  concerts,  its  lectures,  its  clubs,  its 


large  stafT  of  teachers.  The  libran."  of  two 
thousand  reading-books  and  of  more  than  eight 
thousand  musical  compositions  is  used  by  some 
twenty-five  hundred  readers. 

A  lover  of  children  once  said  that  he  thought 
ever\"  boy's  character  was  steadied  and  ennobled 
if  he  had  the  good  luck  to  live  near  some  elemental 
beauty  of  nature,  as  the  sea  or  the  mountains. 
The  East  Side  child  has  had  a  kindred  influence 
supplied  in  this  element  of  the  world's  best  music. 
The  music,  however,  has  not  itself  been  the  only 
end.  Through  it,  other  interests  have  come 
about  that  have  made  the  school  a  haven  of 
refuge  to  many  a  child  and  ha\e  played  a  strong 
part  in  his  development. 

What  boy  or  girl  has  ever  lived,  for  instance, 
who  has  not  wanted  to  get  up  a  club  and  to  ha\  c 
some  leading  place  in  it?  The  boys  and  girls  in 
the  school  have  had  clubs  for  games,  for  debates, 
for  studying  the  lives  of  musicians,  for  learning 
the  principles  on  which  our  American  Constitu- 
tion  rests  and  of  good   government.     In   these 
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clubs,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  spirit  of  fair 
play.  Other  clubs  have  also  been  organized:  a 
Mother's  Club,  for  discussing  such  problems  as 
economical  buying,  and  a  Parents'  Association 
for  the  learning  of  English,  for  dealing  with 
matters  of  health,  for  lectures,  and  for  wholesome 
entertainments. 

Early  in  the  life  of  the  school,  friends  of  the 
children  had  in  mind  the  question  of  what  was  to 
be  done  during  the  summer  vacation-time.  One 
afternoon,  the  librarian  decided  to  find  out  how  far 
five  cents  would  take  her  by  trolley  toward  the 
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seashore.  Her  trip  ended  within  sight  of  the 
ocean,  and  after  a  comfortable,  walk  she  was  able 
to  discover  a  plot  of  unused  beach.  It  did  not 
seem  valuable  or  particularly  lovely,  but  the 
librarian  had  an  idea.  She  inquired  about  till 
she  got  hold  of  the  owner,  from  whom  at  a  small 
rent  she  secured  the  land.  Here,  within  a  few 
days,  she  pitched  an  old  tent;  and  thus,  some 
seven  years  ago,  began  Camp  Story  Hour, 
whither  batches  of  children  go  for  a  day's  outing 
during  the  hot  weather.  There  are  other  outings 
in  the  country;  and  in  the  farm-lands  of  New  Jer- 
sey, there  is  a  camp  where  scholarship  pupils  go 
for  a  fortnight  at  a  time.  For  those  who  are 
obliged  to  stay  at  home,  the  roof  of*  the  settle- 
ment house  offers  a  playground;  while  in  the 
basement,  shower-baths  cool  and  refresh  children 
after  the  heat  and  dirt  of  the  street. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Music  School  boys  and 
girls  seem  cleaner  and  have  brighter  eyes  than 
Qthers    in    the    neighborhood.     There    must    be 


something  in  it.  Give  a  boy  a  cake  of  soap,  and 
it  is  speedily  lost  in  the  ash-can  or  the  coal-bin. 
Give  him  a  violin,  and  he  soon  finds  a  cake  of 
soap  for  himself,  while  it  is  noticed,  as  week  by 
week  he  takes  his  lesson,  that  his  hands  grow 
cleaner  and  cleaner. 

Most  noteworthy,  however,  is  the  inspiration 
of  the  school  in  its  teaching  of  music. 

One  day  a  small  boy  was  boasting  that  his 
sister  played  the  piano  every  day  on  the  ironing- 
board.  His  puzzled  teacher  visited  the  family  to 
learn  that  Catherine's  intense  longing  for  a  real 

piano  caused  her  to  sit 
before  the  ironing-board 
every  day  for  an  hour, 
after  her  return  from 
school,  while  she  care- 
fully practised  her 
fingers. 

One  girl  was  a  sad, 
sickly  child.  Though  her 
father  was  on  his  feet  all 
day,  he  walked  to  and 
from  his  work  in  order 
to  save  his  car-fare  and 
send  his  daughter  to  the 
school.  She  was  finally 
given  a  scholarship,  al- 
though nobody  was  en- 
thusiastic about  teaching 
her.  Then  her  sister  came 
to  study  the  violin. 
Gradually,  two  pairs  of 
eyes  grew  brighter,  two 
littlegirlsgrew  personally 
more  attractive ;  and 
Alice  said  one  day :  "We 
have  a  music  party  at  home  every  Tuesday  night. 
We  don  't  have  a  fire  every  day,  but  Tuesday  we 
always  have  a  fire  and  put  on  our  best  clothes, 
and  sister  and  I  play  /or  the  family,  and  it  livens 
up  the  whole  week." 

A  boy  turned  up  one  day  and  asked  for  piano 
lessons.  The  day  was  cold,  but  he  wore  no 
overcoat — for  he  had  chosen  between  an  overcoat 
and  music  lessons!  He  developed  remarkably, 
though,  in  spite  of  tradition,  he  insisted  upon 
playing  Bach  like  Chopin  and  Chopin  like 
Brahms,  because  he  "liked  it  that  way."  At 
camp  the  next  summer  he  developed  as  remark- 
ably in  physique  and  in  character  as  he  had 
musically.  An  independent  boy  who  refused  to 
accept  favors  and  was  willing  to  work  hard,  he 
was  bound  to  succeed,  and  he  did. 

"Music  is  a  luxury,  but  we  get  it  here  for  ten 
cents,"  replied  a  small  girl,  upon  being  asked 
what  music  was.  What  she  had  in  mind  was  her 
experience  m  a  cla,§5  of  children  learning  to  sing, 
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to  play  musical  games,  and  to  understand  music 
from  the  inside;  for  with  music,  as  with  other 
things,  we  often  know  only  the  outside.  The 
magic  realm  becomes  real 
to  those  who  learn  to 
listen  to  the  tunes  in  their 
own  hearts  and  minds. 
A  visitor  at  the  school 
was  watching  an  eager, 
gray-eyed  child  take  her 
lesson  the  other  day. 
She  was  asked  by  the 
teacher  if  she  would  like 
to  write  a  tune  on  the 
blackboard ;  whereupon 
she  climbed  upon  a  chair, 
the  teacher  saying  that 
the  first  note  would  be 
in  middle  C.  The  child 
rapidly  wrote  the  note, 
then  listened  for  the  sim- 
ple tune  that  the  teacher 
improvised.  This  she 
wrote,  then  clapped  out 
the  time,  drew  the  bars, 
gave  the  notes  their 
values,  and  triumphantly 
added  a  dot  to  the  last 

note  after  she  had  discovered  that  it  was  needed 
to  complete  the  measure.     Then  she  went  to  the 


realizing  that  she  was  doing  that  formidable  thing 
called  "transposing."  She  was  asked  to  make  a 
song  herself.     She  thought  a  minute  and  made  a 
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piano  and  played  the  tune.  After  that,  she  was 
told  to  play  it  again,  beginning  with  any  note  she 
happened  to  strike.     This  she  did   easily,  not 


A  VIOLONCELLO  CLASS 

wee  sentence  such  as,  "When  the  birds  come  flying 
home  the  sun  is  going  down."     She  swung  out 

the  rhythm  to  this  with 
her  little  arm,  then  sang 
it,  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing descriptive  motions 
with  her  hands.  After 
that,  she  wrote  it  on  the 
blackboard. 

Classes  of  six  or  eight 
of  these  children  are  so 
popular  that  the  school 
is  full  of  them  and  also 
of  the  grown-ups  who 
come  to  listen.  One 
teacher  has  declared 
that  she  is  obliged  to 
exert  a  repressive  in- 
fluence on  these  grown- 
ups, so  great  is  their 
temptation  to  join  in. 

From  these  groups  is 

made  up  the  orchestra  of 

younger   pupils,   and    it 

rehearses  regularly  every 

week  after  public  school 

is   over.     As  lessons 

progress,  the  beautiful  music  of  the  great  masters 

is  gradually  learned;    and  music  learned  in  this 

way  the  scholars  are  glad  to  share  with  others. 
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Many  are  the  home  concerts  in  proud  and  happy 
families  after  the  day's  work,  and  keen  is  the 
appreciation  of  "up-town  music."  when  these  boys 
and  girls  are  able  to  go  to  professional  concerts. 
The  concerts  at  the  school  are  also  a  constant 
source  of  pleasure;  for  in  a  neighborhood  where 
many  people  understand  English  imperfectly,  if  at 
all,  music  speaks  the  one  language  that  needs  no 
interpreter,  that  by  its  universal  appeal  hushes 
the  individual  differences  of  tongue  and  race,  and 
so  becomes  the  symbol  of  unity. 

Many  of  its  pupils  feel  that  the  school  has 
brought  them  up.  It  is  personal  experience  that 
always  gi\"es  the  vivid  touch  to  a  story.  The 
records  of  such  experience  adorn  in  plenty  the 
history  of  the  Music  School  Settlement.  From 
among  them,  two  letters  written  to  the  present 
director  are  an  illustration: 

A  young  Englishman  writes: 

All  through  my  childhood  at  home  I  was  hungering 
for  music  and  art;  but  my  parents  and  adverse  circum- 
stances forbade  my  studying  and  discouraged  me  in 
every  possible  way.  I  ran  away  from  home  and  came 
to  America,  seeking  one  thing  only — music.  I  wrote  to 
all  the  ^  conservatories  whose  addresses  I  "ould  get, 
requesting  that  I  be  allowed  to  work  my  way  through. 
Those  who  replied  did  so  in  the  negative.  I  eventually 
discovered  the  Music  School  Settlement.  That  was  in 
191 2.  The  instruction  I  had  in  the  school  was  splendid, 
and  more  human  than  I  ever  imagined  teaching  in 
music  to  be.  I  was  brought  up  and  fed  on  the  ideals  of 
the  director  and  of  the  teacher  of  the  harmony  classes 
and  the  teacher  of  the  piano  department.  My  five 
years  at  the  school,  before  I  volunteered  for  the -army, 
made  one  long  course  of  feeding  up  a  famished  musical 
soul. 

When  I  discovered  a  talent  for  teaching  children  and 
joined  a  class  for  teachers,  I  learned  that  teachers 
supply  the  sunshine,  the  water,  and  the  environment  to 
the  opening  bud  of  childhood,  and  guard  it  until  it 
blossoms  into  a  beautiful  flower.      I  knew  that  I  was  on 


the  right  track,  because  as  soon  as  I  applied  these  prin- 
ciples, I  began  to  realize  that  the  children  were  teaching 
me!  I  was  receiving  help  from  them  musically,  morally, 
and  spiritually. 

A  young  woman  has  said : 

My  early  recollections  of  the  Music  School  Settlement 
are  quite  too  wonderful  to  express  in  my  limited  use  of 
language.  The  interest  and  joy  that  came  with  my 
first  introduction  to  Third  Street  cannot  be  described 
by  any  one  short  of  a  poet. 

The  strangeness  of  America  was  soon  lost  to  me,  and 
the  old  yearning  for  the  quiet  little  village  in  Hungary 
grew  less  and  less  as  I  found  friends  and  kindred  souls 
who  were  interested  in  the  same  wonderful  thing,  music. 
I  was  much  impressed  when  I  was  notified  to  come  for 
an  examination  for  the  junior  orchestra.  That  was 
eight  years  ago.  The  orchestra  was  there  when  I 
arrived.  The  music  was  exceptionally  interesting  and 
enjoyable,  for  it  was  all  being  made  by  such  young- 
sters, boys  and  girls  of  my  own  age.  /  felt  at  home.  I 
was  no  longer  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  It  was 
my  country.  And  since  that  time  I  have  been  an 
American.  ,  , 

This  last  echoes  what  Sanford  and  Virginia 
found  on  an  inside  page  of  the  pretty  festival 
folder,  a  sentence  that  the  Music  School  has 
always  tried  to  make  real:  ^t* 

"The  glory  of  America  is  that  it  creates  men  and 
women  by  opening  to  them  the  gates  of 


PEDDLING  POETRY 

By    NORA   ARCHIBALD   SMITH 

There  was  once  a  lad,  but  I  '11  not  disclose 
His  Christian  or  surname,  who  early  rose 
To  fame  and  to  honor  and  gained  renown 
For  his  native  place,  which  was  Boston  town, 
By  his  wit  and  his  wisdom,  his  gifted  pen, 
And  the  priceless  inventions  he  gave  to  men. 
Fifteenth  bud  on  the  parent  tree, 
Brothers  and  sisters  to  spare  had  he. 
His  father,  a  maker  of  candles  and  soap, 
His  brother,  a  printer — I  think  I  may  hope 
That  the  name  of  the  lad  can  be  quickly  told 
By  every  American,  young  or  old. 

The  boy  was  a  reader,  and,  day  and  night. 

He  studied  by  fire-  and  candle-light 

In  yellowing  books,  that  he  scarce  could  hold, 

Romances  and  stories  of  heroes  bold. 

His  brain  was  a  field  where  gallants  dared, 

Where  war-steeds  trampled  and  heroes  fared. 

Now  out  of  these  ^"isions  he  strove  to  frame, 

In  musical  verse  that  should  bear  his  name, 

Weird  tales  of  adventure  on  sea  and  land. 

Of  Blackbeard  bold  and  his  pirate  band. 

Of  haunted  houses  and  dungeons  deep. 

Such  things  as  would  make  your  fiesh  to  creep! 

The  elder  brother  struck  off  the  verse — 

"The  Lighthouse  Terror,"  "The  Pirates'  Curse"— 

From  his  printing-presses,  and  up  and  down 

Through  the  paths  and  pastures  of  Boston  town 

The  proud  little  poet  pursued  his  way, 

Cr\ang,  "Verses!     Who  'II  buy  any  verse  to-day?" 

The  jingles  were  purchased  both  far  and  near. 
Till  the  noise  of  them  came  to  the  father's  ear, 
i\nd  reading  them  all,  'twixt  a  smile  and  a  frown, 
He  said,  with  his  spectacles  twinkling  down 
On  the  reddening  cheek  of  his  fifteenth  hope: 
"As  a  cure  for  your  ailment  we  '11  try  Doctor  Pope; 
For  he  who  has  once  tasted  Pope  and  admired 
His  elegant  verses  hath  ne\Tr  desired 
To  take  up  the  art  for  himself,  unless  he 
A  similar  master  of  English  can  be." 

Thus  spoke  the  wise  father  and  gave  to  the  lad 

The  dose  he  deemed  fitting  for  verse  that  was  bad. 

The  cure  was  effective,  and  never  again 

Did  the  lad  scribble  verse  with  his  eloquent  pen. 

He  grew  to  be  famous,  America's  pride. 

And  a  nation  mourned  over  his  grave  when  he  died. 

Now  who  was  this  statesman  of  great  renown 
Who  peddled  his  verses  in  Boston  town? 
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By   A.    RUSSELL   BOND 

Author  of  "On  the  Battle-front  of  Engineering,"  "Inventions  of  the  Great  War,"  etc.,  etc. 


Quite  the  most  important  building  of  our  whole 
settlement  is  the  ^•illage  store.  More  time  will 
probably  be  spent  in  and  around  this  building 
than  in  any  other.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  the 
citizens  of  Packing-box  Village  will  spend  the 
night-time  in  their  cottages,  because  they  are 
too  small  for  comfortable  beds,  and  certainly 
most  of  their  waking  hours  will  be  spent  out  of 
doors.  But  the  village  storekeeper  will  have  to 
stick  to  his  shop  during  business  hours  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  customers  as  they  come  along,  and 
if  he  stocks  it  up  with  ever>'thing  that  tickles 
the  palates  and  delights  the  hearts  of  his  worthy 
fellow-citizens — everything  from  lemon-sticks  to 
fish-hooks — he  is  not  likely  to  be  lonesome. 

THE    VILLAGE    STORE 

Figure  i  is  a  picture  of  a  store  that  should  serve 
all  requirements.  A  plan  of  the  store  is  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  while  Fig.  3  is  a  sectional  view  taken 
on  the  line  X-X  of  Fig.  2,  and  viewed  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrows.  The  plan  calls  for  a 
box  of  the  same  size  as  was  used  in  making  our 
barn,  that  is,  4'-6"  long,  3'-o"  wide  and  4'-o" 
high.  There  is  a  porch  at  the  front  of  the  store, 
20"  wide,  or  just  enough  to  shelter  the  display 
window. 

As  shown  in  our  plan  view;  inside  the  store 
there  is  a  counter  with  a  hinged  leaf  that  may  be 
raised  to  let  the  storekeeper  through.  Behind 
the  counter  there  is  a  corner  seat  and  a  bank  of 
shelves  on  which  goods  may  be  stored. 

The  box  will  have  to  be  treated  as  were  those 
in  making  the  barn  and  the  cottages.  The  top 
is  taken  out  to  provide  more  head-room,  and 
strips  of  wood  are  nailed  to  the  side  walls  at  the 
top  to  hold  the  boards  together.  Window 
openings  are  cut  in  the  box  where  indicated  in 
the  plan  view,  also  a  door  opening  at  the  front, 
20"  wide.  This  is  fitted  with  a  door  that  opens 
inward.  The  opening  for  the  show-window 
should  be  20"  square,  and  the  sill  of  the  window 
should  be  about  two  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  provide  a  sash  for  this 
window. 

After  the  openings  are  all  cut,  we  can  pro- 


ceed with  the  roof  of  the  store.  The  gable 
frames  for  this  roof  are  constructed  as  shown  in 
Figs.  4  and  5.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  roof  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  ones  so  far  built, 
because  it  reaches  across  the  store  and  the 
porch  too,  and  only  that  part  of  each  gable  that 
overlies  the  store  is  boarded  up. 

First  we  must  make  the  gable  frames,  using 
two  rafters  A  and  B,  3"  wide  and  4'-o"  long. 
These  should  be  mitered  at  the  peak  by  sawing 
them  ofT  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  in  our  miter- 
box.  They  should  be  nailed  together  and  held 
firmly  in  place,   until  the  gable  is  boarded,  by 


nailing  a  small  piece  of  board  across  the  mitered 
joint.  The  bottom  member  of  the  gable  frame, 
C,  is  now  temporarily  nailed  to  the  two  rafters. 
If  the  distance  from  the  peak  to  the  bottom  of 
the  strip  C  is  2'-8j",  there  will  be  a  span  of 
4'-S"  between  the  rafters,  or  just  enough  to 
cover  the  store  and  the  porch.  Measuring 
down  the  inside  edge  of  each  rafter,  the  distance 
from  the  peak  to  the  bottom  of  piece  C  should 
be  3'-32"-  The  piece  C  should  also  be  mitered 
to  the  rafters  so  that  it  will  lie  in  the  same  plane 
with  them,  and  therefore  we  shall  have  to  saw  it 
off  at  each  end  along  the  line  of  rafters.  The 
mitered  ends  are  then  nailed  to  the  rafters. 
The  front  corners,  which  are  to  rest  on  the 
porch  posts,  will  each  have  to  be  reinforced  with 
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a  piece  of  wood  nailed  across  the  joint,  as  shown 
in  the  detail  view,  Fig.  4.  Now  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  board  up  each  gable  for  a  distance  of 
3'-o"  from  the  rear  corner,  nailing  the  boards 
an  vertically  instead  of  horizontally,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  5.  The  gable  frames  are  then  set  up 
ind  the  roof  boards  are  nailed  to  them.  The 
roof  should  extend  about  six  inches  beyond  the 
face  of  each  gable.  After  the  roof  has  been 
lifted  up  and  placed  on  the  store,  the  front  wall 
3f  the  store  is  carried  up 
to  the  roof  by  nailing 
boards  across  from  gable 
to  gable. 

For  the  porch  we  shall 
need  a  platform  20" 
mde  and  4'-6"  long. 
3n  this  platform  three 
Dosts  must  be  set  up  to 
lelp  carry  the  weight  of 
the  roof.  The  posts 
should  be  at  least  2" 
square  and  they  can  be 
nade  out  of  acoupleof  i" 
strips  nailed  together, 
rhere  should  be  a  post  at 
;ach  corner  and  one  21" 
Tom  the  right  hand  cor- 
ner, leaving  a  space  of  19" 
3etween  the  posts  in  front 

)f  the  doorway  and  a  space  of  2'-^"  on  the  other 
side.  The  posts  are  nailed  to  the  porch  at  the 
3ottom,  and  are  doubly  secured  by  nailing  blocks 
)f  wood  to  the  floor  of  the  porch  and  then  nailing 
;he  posts  to  these  blocks.  The  two  corner  posts 
It  under  the  pieces  C  of  the  gables,  but  the  middle 
3ost  will  have  to  be  4j"  longer  than  the  other 
:wo  and  must  be  cut  in  the  miter-box  to  an  angle 
)f  45  degrees  so  as  to  bear  against  the  roof 
Doards. 

The  display  shelf  of  our  show-window  is 
merely  a  shutter  hinged  to  the  window  opening. 
l\^hen  the  store  is  open,  the  outer  end  of  the 
shelf  rests  on  a  couple  of  blocks  nailed  to  the 
■niddle  and  the  left-hand  posts,  ht  night  the 
shutter  may  be  folded  up  to  close  the  show- 
kv'indow  opening,  and  in  its  closed  position  it 
may  be  held  by  a  button  just  above  the  window 
jpening. 

The  display  shelf  is  20"  wide  and  2'-5"  long, 
Dr  just  long  enough  to  fit  between  the  porch 
posts.  Of  course  this  is  much  wider  than  the 
show-window  opening,  but  that  does  not  matter. 
Phe  shelf  is  made  by  nailing  two  or  three  boards 
to  a  couple  of  battens  E  (Fig.  7).  As  the  shelf 
is  to  slope  downward  from  the  window  opening 
it  will  be  well  to  taper  the  pieces  E.  Make 
them  i"  deep  at  the  outer  end  and  3"  deep  at 


the  inner  end.  After  the  boards  have  been 
nailed  to  the  battens,  hinge  the  shelf  to  the  side 
of  the  store  with  a  couple  of  stout  hinges.  Barn- 
door hinges  had  better  be  used,  as  the  shelf  may 
have  to  bear  a  considerable  weight.  The  blocks 
F,  on  which  the  shelf  is  to  rest  (see  Fig.  6), 
should  be  nailed  to  the  porch  posts  3"  below  the 
level  of  the  window  opening,  or  21"  from  the 


porch  floor.  Fig.  7  shows  the  appearance  of  the 
shelf  when  closed  up  for  the  night. 

THE    COUNTER 

Inside  the  store  the  all-important  furnishing  is 
the  counter.  This  is  a  board  10"  wide  and 
2'-o"  long,  with  an  additional  piece  of  the  same 
width  12"  long  for  the  hinged  leaf.  The  counter 
is  set  up  21"  from  the  right-hand  end  of  the  store, 
so  that  the  door  will  easily  clear  it.  One  end  is 
supported  on  a  cleat,  G,  nailed  to  the  side  wall, 
and  the  other  rests  upon  a  board,  about  two 
feet  long,  which  is  nailed  to  a  cleat,  T,  fastened 
to  the  floor.  At  its  upper  end  this  board  has  a 
cleat,  H,  on  one  side,  to  which  the  counter  is 
nailed  and  a  cleat,  I,  on  the  other  side,  on  which 
the  hinged  leaf  rests. 

Before  nailing  the  counter  in  place,  we  must 
fit  it  with  a  drawer,  as  shown  in  Figs.  9  and  10. 
The  drawer  consists  of  a  box,  N,  10"  long,  8" 
wide,  and  4"  deep.  The  front  board  of  the  box 
is  cut  10"  wide,  so  as  to  conceal  a  couple  of 
pieces,  M.  that  are  nailed  to  the  sides  of  the 
box,  and  also  to  keeii  the  drawer  from  being 
pushed  in  too  far  under  the  counter.  The 
drawer  is  fitted  with  a  handle  made  out  of  a 
spool  sawed  in  two  and  fastened  in  place  with  a 
screw.     The  pieces,  M,  are  \"  by  2"  in  cross- 
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section,  and  they  slide  in  ways,  K  and  L,  fas- 
tened to  the  under  side  of  the  counter,  as  shown 
in  section  in  Fig.  9.  These  ways  consist  of  pieces 
G  and  J  (I'ig.  8),  two  inches  deep  to  which  pieces, 
K  and  L,  ih"  wide,  are  nailed  so  that  they  will 
extend  under  the  pieces  M. 

When  we  ha\'e  finished   making   the  drawer, 


we  may  proceed  to  nail  the  counter  in  place. 
Then  the  counter  leaf  is  hinged  to  the  rear  wall 
with  a  couple  of  hinges  so  that  its  outer  end  will 
rest  on  the  cleat  I,  in  line  with  the  counter.  The 
space  under  the  counter  may  be  boarded  up,  if 
the  storekeeper  so  desires. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  describe  any  of  the 
other  fittings  of  the  store.  Any  boy  can  put  up 
a  set  of  shelves.  Because  of  lack  of  space,  those 
behind  the  counter  should  not  be  more  than  3" 
or  4"deep,  and,  in  order  to  allowthe 
storekeeper  plenty  of  room  to  sit 
down,  they  should  stop  about  a  foot 
short  of  the  rear  wall  of  the  store. 
Three  or  four  shelves  will  probably 
be  enough.  The  space  required, 
however,  will  depend  upon  the 
enterprise  of  the  storekeeper  in 
building  up  a  flourishing  business. 

The  storekeeper's    seat    consists 
of  a  board,  a  foot  square,  nailed  to 
cleats  fastened  to  the  walls  of  the 
building.     The  front  corner  of  the 
seat  should  be  sawed  off,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  out  of  respect  for  thestore- 
heeper's  shins,  and  the  seat  should  be  supported 
at  this  point  on  a  short  post  extending  up  from  the 
floor.     The   seat    should   be   set    16"   from  the 
floor. 

SPRING  SCALES 

The  store  is  now  ready  to  be  fitted  up  for  busi- 
ness.    One    of    the    first    and    most    important 


articles  the  storekeeper  will  have  to  have  is  a 
scale.  Spring-scales  can  be  bought  so  cheaply 
(hat  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to  describe 
the  making  qf  one,  but  there  are  some  boys  who 
would  rather  do  things  with  their  own  hands 
than  to  get  them  ready  made.  The  principal 
requirement   for  a  spring-scale  is  a  coil   s])ring 

which  may  be  picked  up 
somewhere  or  can  be 
made  by  winding  a  length 
of  spring  steel  wire 
around  a  rod.'  A  bird- 
cage spring  might  be 
used,  or,  better  still,  part 
of  a  screen-door  spring. 
The  spring  should  not  be  more  than  3"  or  4" 
long.  Take  a  board  2"  wide  and  8"  long  and 
saw  a  slot  in  it  to  a  depth  of  4".  In  this  slot  is 
to  slide  the  pointer,  which  is  attached  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  spring.  This  pointer  may  be  a 
piece  of  wire  twisted  around  a  coil  of  the  spring, 
with  one  end  projecting  through  the  slot  and  the 
other  ending  in  a  hook  on  which  articles  that  are 
to  be  weighed  may  be  hung.  On  the  face  of  the 
scale  a  piece  of  white  cardboard  is  fitted,  and  on 
this  the  ounce  and  pound  graduations  are 
marked.  The  proper  location  for  these  gradua- 
tions is  found  by  weighing  an  object  that  is 
known  to  weigh  just  a  pound  and  noting  just 
how  far  the  pointer  is  pulled  down.  A  mark 
is  made  at  this  point  and  also  at  the  point  where 
the  pointer  comes  to  rest  when  there  is  no  weight 
on  the  hook.  The  space  between  these  two 
points  is  then  divided  into  sixteen  equal  parts 
each    representing    an    ounce.     Graduations    of 
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equal  width  are  then  carried  on  down  the 
the  scale  to  its  full  length. 

A  more  elaborate  scale  is  the  dial-sprin 
shown  in  Figs.  13  to  15.  This  is  not 
difficult  scale  to  make.  We  can  use  a 
basket  bottom  for  our  dial,  covering  it 
piece  of  white  cardboard.  To  the  back 
dial,  O,  is  nailed  a  block,  Q,  \"  thick,  2 
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and  5"  long.  This  should  project  beyond  the 
face  of  the  disk  and  a  hole  should  be  bored 
through  the  projecting  part  so  that  it  may  be 
hung  up  on  a  nail  or  hook.  Another  piece.  P. 
of  the  same  size  is  nailed  over  the  piece  Q.  but 
with  its  lower  end  projecting  beyond  the  center 
af  the  dial.  Peach-basket  bottoms  usually  have 
a  hole  in  them  at  the  center. 
V\'e  are  going  to  utilize  this 
hole  as  a  bearing  for  the 
shaft  on  which  the  indicator 
band  is  mounted.  A  hole  of 
the  same  size  is  bored  in  the 
piece,  P.  to  support  the  other 
?nd  of  the  shaft.  The  shaft 
is  a  round  rod  about  2^" 
ong,  just  large  enough  to 
:urn  freely  in  the  bearings.  A  nail  is  driven 
nto  the  shaft  between  the  ts\'o  bearings  and  a 
x>rd  is  tied  to  it.  One  end  of  the  cord  is  tied 
■JO  the  end  of  a  spring,  R,  whose  upper  end  is 
astened  by  a  nail  or  hook  to  the  disk  O,  while 
:he  other  end  of  the  cord  is  given  a  turn  around 
he  shaft  and  is  then  attached  to  a  scale-pan,  S. 
[n  winding  the  cord  about  the  shaft,  pass  it 
iround  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  An  indi- 
rator  hand,  cut  from  a  piece  of  cardboard,  is 
astened  by  a  tack  to  the  end  of  the  shaft.  It 
ihould  be  set  to  point  to  the  top  of  the  dial 


when  there  is  no  load  on  the  scale-pan.  Mark 
this  point  "o"  for  zero.  Then  some  object  weigh- 
ing just  a  pound  is  placed  in  the  pan.  This  will 
pull  the  pan  down,  making  the  shaft  turn  and 
move  the  hand  around  the  dial.  Mark  the 
point  where  the  hand  comes  to  rest,  and  then 
subdivide  the  space  betsveen  that  point  and  the 
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"o"  point  into  sixteen  parts.     Mark  off  divisions 
of  the  same  length  all  round  the  dial  face. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  stock  up  the  store  and 
start  business.  The  only  thing  lacking  to  make 
this  store  just  like  the  t>'pical  village  store  is  a 
cast-iron  stove  and  some  soap-boxes  for  loungers 
to  sit  upon.  However,  there  is  no  room  for  such 
a  luxur\',  nor  would  it  be  safe  to  put  stoves  in  our 
little  wooden  buildings;  besides,  we  are  not 
going  to  have  any  loungers  in  Packing-box 
\'illage. 


A  HOME-MADE  SLED-PUSHER 

Bv  W.   M.    BUTTERFIELD 


JLIDIXG  down  hill  is  capital  sport,  pro\'iding  you 
lave  a  hill,  but  for  town  boys  or  girls  a  hill  is 
arely  to  be  had.  It  is  usually  cleared  of  snow 
)y  meddlesome  "white  %\'ings,"  or  monopolized 
)y  inconsiderate  automobile  owners,  and  by 
rucks  or  other  things  that  never  should  be  al- 
owed  on  a  hill  street  during  the  sledding  season. 
)ne  must  remember  that  a  sled  does  not  move 
)f  itself  on  level  ground,  notwithstanding  the 
>pinion  some  people  seem  to  have  that  that  is  the 
)roper  place  for  its  use,  yet  hundreds  of  thou- 
ands  of  boys  and  girls  throughout  the  countr\' 
rill  push  or  draw  a  companion's  sled  this  winter 
m  level  ground  to  earn  a  ride  for  themselves — ■ 
»r  be  satisfied  with  running  twenty  feet  with 
heir  own  sled  to  obtain  a  ride  of  half  that  dis- 
ance.  There  is  no  great  sport  in  that  sort  of 
ledding,  but  it  must  be  put  up  with  unless  a 
led-pusher  of  some  sort  is  to  be  had. 

Here  is  a  propelling  de\-ice  that  may  be  at- 
ached  or  detached  at  will  from  any  modern 
'flexible  flier" — the  kind  of  sled  that  all  bo\s 


demand — without  injuring  the  sled  or  marring 
its  paint  or  its  varnish.  More  than  this,  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  will  not  prevent  the 
sled  from  sliding  forward  at  any  time,  so  that  if 
the  owner  desires,  he  can  coast  down  hill  with- 
out the  use  of  the  propelling  dexice. 

In  Figs.  I  and  2  we  have  side  and  end  views 
of  the  sled  with  the  pushers  in  working  position, 
while  in  Fig.  3  we  see  the  moWng  parts  of  one 
propeller  \"iewed  from  the  bottom.  There  are 
two  such  wooden  pushers,  working  indejDendenth' 
of  each  other,  each  consists  of  a  lever.  A,  a  slide- 
bar.  B,  and  an  inchned  push-bar,  C.  The  levers 
are  hinged  to  a  lever-bar.  D.  clamped  to  the  hand- 
rails on  each  side  of  the  sled,  as  shown  in  the 
sectional  view.  Fig.  5,  and  in  side  \-ie\v.  Fig.  i. 
The  slide-bars  are  supported  in  t%vo  guide- 
pieces,  E.  Fig.  10,  clamped  in  inclined  positions 
to  four  side-braces  of  the  sled,  as  shown  in  an 
end  view,  E,  E,  Fig.  i.  The  slide-bar  and  lever 
of  each  propeller  is  joined  with  a  wooden  link, 
H,  Figs.  I,  2,  3,  and  7. 
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Each  lever  is  21"  long,  Fig.  4,  and  ij"  x  i"  in 
size,  with  the  upper  end  formed,  by  rounding  the 
edges  and  end,  into  a  handle.  It  is  hinged  with  a 
l"  square  hinge,  I,  to  a  part,  J,  of  the  lever-bar, 
D,  as  shown,  and  at  the  lower  end  is  provided 
with  a  f"  hole  for  a  bolt  in  the  wooden  link,  as 
illustrated  in  bottom  view,  Fig.  3.  The  lever- 
bar,  D,  Fig.  5.  consists  of  five  pieces  marked  J, 
K,  and  L.  J,  the  f"  top-piece,  is  iif"  x  2",  and 
has  a  4^"  space,  beveled  in  the  center  to  allow  the 
levers  to  swing  forward  at  the  bottom,  see  Fig. 
4.  This  piece  is  bolted  to  two  pieces,  K,  K,  2" 
square  and  ^f "  long,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the 
sectional  \-iew — this  arrangement  allows  the 
lever-bar  to  turn  while  guiding  the  sled  with  its 
foot-bar.  The  ends,  K,  K,  are  in  turn  clamped 
to  the  side  hand-rails  on  the  sled  by  two  \"  x 
2"  pieces,  L,  L,  4"  long,  and  beveled  as  shown. 
Places  for  the  bolt-heads  in  K,  K  are  gouged  out 


1,  2,  SIDE  AND  END  VIEWS  OF  SLED,  WITH  PUSHERS  IN 
WORKING  POSITION,AND3,MOVING  PART  OF  PROPELLER 

in  the  center  of  L,  L  to  keep  each  from  slipping 
when  clamped  in  place  (see  sectional  view,  Fig. 
5).  The  sizes  of  the  bolts,  their  lengths,  and  the 
position  they  will  occupy  are  plainly  marked 
with  their  proper  numerals  in  Fig.  5,  but  we  might 
say  before  leaving  this  figure,  that  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  use  a  ^%"  bit  when  boring  the 
holes  in  K,  K  for  the  \"  bolts  used  to  clamp  these 
end-pieces  of  the  lever-bar  to  the  sled.  Fig.  6 
gives  us  a  top  view  of  the  bar,  D,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  two  levers.  They  are  locate4  4!" 
from  the  ends  with  a  2^"  space  between  them. 

We  find  in  Fig.  8  that  the  i"  slide-bar  is 
2'-5"  long,  if"  in  width,  and  provided  with 
two  -f^"  holes — one  in  the  center  11"  from  one 
end,  the  other  \"  from  the  lower  edge  and  1 1"  from 


the  opposite  end.  The  two  supports  or  guide- 
pieces  for  the  slide-bars,  B,  B,  are  of  \"  material, 
and  each  is  3"  wide  and  14^"  long  on  the  lower 
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4,  LEVER;   5,  LEVER-BAR;   6,  TOP  VIEW  OF  LEVER-BAR; 
7,  WOODEN  LINK  FOR  LEVER  AND  SIDE-PIECE 

edge — the  guides  narrowing  toward  the  top 
edge,  following  the  spread  of  the  side-braces  of 
the  sled. 

Each  guide  consists  of  three  pieces,  one  marked 
E,  and  two  at  G,  G,  which  make  it  possible  to 
clamp  each  guide  to  two  opposite  braces  on  the 
sled  (see  Fig.  i). 

A  sectional  view.  Fig.  lo,  shows  the  method  of 


8,  SLIDE-BAR;   9,  DETAILS  OF  PUSH-BARS;  10,  SECTIONAL 
VIEW  OF  GUIDES 

doing  this.  Each  clamping  piece  is  \\"  thick, 
3"  wide  and  \\"  long,  with  a  top  bevel,  as  shown. 
The  ends  of  piece  E  are  also  beveled  and  are  pro- 
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vided  ^^^th  y\"  holes,  i"  from  each  end,  for  the 
I"  clamping  bolt.  Two  ig"  slots,  2|"  apart, 
are  sawed  4I"  from  each  end,  with  bottoms  on 
the  angle  shown  in  section  on   E,   Fig.    10.     A 


small 


1" 


X  I"  screw  is  placed  at  the  thin  end  of 


each  piece,  (i,  G,  as  shown,  which  prevents  the 
pieces  from  twisting.  The  \"  bolt-hole  is  also 
l"  from  the  end  ot  (i,  (i. 

Turning  to  Fig.  7,  we  find  that  each  wooden 
link  that  fastens  each  lever  and  slide-piece 
together    (see   Fig.    3)    is   composed   of   two   I" 
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long,    with    two 
these    blocks   i 


1" 


32 


blocks,    iV'    wide   and 

check-nut    bolts    that    hold 

apart;     that   is,    the   nuts,    when    forced    tightK' 

together,   allow  the   blocks   to   remain    that    far 

apart.     The  bolt-holes  are  j"  in  diameter. 

In  Fig.  9  we  find  the  details  for  the  push-bars, 
C,  C.  Each  of  these  is  composed  of  three  parts — 
a  center  piece  ij^"  thick,  7"  long,  and  otherwise 
shaped  to  the  dimensions  gi\en,  as  well  as  two 
I"  side  pieces  that  fasten  the  push-bars  to  the 
slide-bars  very  much  as  the  links  attach  the 
levers  to  the  shde-bars.  These  side  pieces  are 
made  according  to  dimensions  given  and  are 
bolted  to  the  center  piece  with  |"  bolts,  while  a 
f"  bolt  fastens  the  push-bar,  C,  to  the  slide-bar, 
B  (see  Fig.  i).  In  making  these  pieces,  nail  all 
four  boards  together  at  both  ends  (but  at  points 
beyond  the  pieces  and  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
^awing)  and  then  saw  all  four  at  the  one  time. 
L'sc  ^"  bit  for  holes  and  follow  measurements. 
Fo  make  a  metal  push-point  we  screw  a  -f^" 
screw  2V'  long  into  a  y^"  hole  bored  in  the  lower 
?nd  of  the  bar  (see  sectional  \iew)  and  file  the  end 
to  a  point.  To  prevent  the  wood  from  splitting, 
we  put  a  metal  ferrule  on  this  end  of  the  bar. 

The  aboN'e  figures  are  for  most  makes  of  "flex- 
ible fliers"  ot  the  number  4  size,  52"  long,  14" 
ivide  and  7I"  high,  but  the  device  can  be  attached 


to  any  size,  width,  or  height  of  flier,  still  follow- 
ing all  the  foregoing  instructions  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, and  any  bo>'  can  make  the  changes  neces- 
sary to  adapt  the  construction  to  his  own  sled. 

A    BRAKE   FOR   THE   ROLLER- 
COASTER 

Home-made  "push-mobiles"  and  "roller-coast- 
ers" are  not  usually  i)rovided  with  brakes.  If 
the  rider  of  one  of  these  cars  finds  it  necessary 
to  stop  his  machine  or  slow  it  up,  the  favorite 
method  is  to  drag  his  feet  on  the  ground,  and 
that  is  hard  on  shoes.  A  very  simple  brake  for 
such  vehicles  may  be  made  of  a  board  fastened 
to  the  under  side  of  the  \'ehicle  body  by  means 


of  a  couple  of  stout  hinges.  A  spring  holds 
the  board  clear  of  the  ground,  but  when  it  is 
desired  to  put  on  the  brake,  the  board  is  pulled 
down  against  the  ground  Oy  means  of  a  brake 
le\'er,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  wire. 
The  board  should  be  placed  near  the  rear  wheels 
to  prevent  the  roller-coaster  from  skidding  when 
the  brake  is  put  on  suddenly. 

WlLIJ.AM    H.\RTE. 


BILLY'S  WAY 

Bv   HARRIET   PRESCOTT   SPOFFORD 


Fhe  ice  was  strong  and  crystal  clear, 
And  Billy,  the  dear  little  man, 

Longed  for  an  ice-boat  that  should  sail 
As  swift  as  only  ice-boats  can. 

Po  think,  with  Billy,  was  to  do, — 
He  called  the  other  fellows  in, 

f\nd,  in  no  time  at  all,  the  boat 
Was  built  and  rigged  and  bound  to  win. 


Then,  as  they  would  have  launched  their  work, 
Down  came  a  swooping  whirl  of  snow, 

Co\ered  the  pond,  and  broke  their  hearts. 
Seeing  their  labor  thus  laid  low. 

Not  so  with  Captain  Billy;   he 

For  brooms  and  shovels  called  straitway: 
They  swept  the  pond  of  all  the  snow. 

And  launched  the  ship  and  sailed  away! 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A   Review  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD    N.   TEALL 


STRONGER    WITH   THE    PASSING 
OF   THE    YEARS 

The  shortest  month  brings  the  two  great  birthday 
anniversaries  that  are  observed  by  this  nation. 
Year  after  year  we  honor  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lincoln;  and  the  story  of  their  great- 
ness never  grows  stale,  the  lesson  of  their  lives 
is  always  inspiring. 

What  was  the  hardest  part  of  Washington's 
work?  Not  compaigning  against  the  enemy 
armies,  but  overcoming  the  pull-back  of  igno- 
rance, apathy,  and  even  disloyalty  in  America 
itself!  And  the  heaviest  part  of  Lincoln's  load. 
we  suppose,  was  put  upon  his  burdened  shoulders 
not  by  Southerners  fighting  for  the  right  of  a 
State  to  secede  from  the  Union,  but  by  Northern- 
ers who  opposed  his  policies. 

Not  many  of  us  are  destined  to  become  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States,  but  every  one  of  us 
must  do  the  work  of  a  citizen.  Every  one  of  us 
will  count  for  something,  be  it  much  or  little,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  in  America's  problems  and 
tasks  of  war  and  peace. 

Each  year  as  we  recall  the  lives  and  works  of 
these  two  great  Americans,  we  must  try  to  see 
more  clearly  the  man  behind  the  legend  and 
follow  his  example  as  a  good  American.  We 
patriots  of  1920  can  share  the  spirit  of  the  patriots 
of  1776,  1861,  and  1917. 

THREE   SECRETARIES 

The  secretary  of  the  interior,  in  his  annual  report, 
spoke  of  America's  wonderful  natural  resources, 
and  made  some  stimulating  remarks- about  the 
best  of  them  all,  the  American  men  and  women. 
To  make  the  best  use  of  our  land,  we  must' give 
the  best  possible  training  to  our  people.  And  so 
the  secretary  urged  more  and  better  education. 
Ignorance  makes  half  the  trouble  in  the  world. 
The  secretary  of  the  navy  reported  that  our 


navy  is  second  in  power  only  to  Great  Britain's, 
and  far  ahead  of  every  other  "in  ships,  in  men, 
and  in  every  element  of  strength."  The  Navy 
Department  spent  nearly  three  billion  dollars  in 
the  war.  Between  October  i,  191 8,  and  October  i, 
1919,  159  vessels  were  built  for  the  navy;  one  was 
a  battle-ship,  32  were  submarines,  and  103  were 
destroyers.  Twelve  superdreadnaughts  and  six 
battle-cruisers  are  now  being  built. 

The  secretary  of  agriculture  joins  the  secretary 
of  the  interior  in  urging  education;  he  wants  to 
see  the  rural  schools  improved.  As  to  production, 
he  says  we  produce  less  per  acre  than  the  Euro- 
pean countries,  but  more  per  man.  We  need  a 
better,  less  wasteful,  system  of  distribution  and 
marketing.  The  secretary  advises  the  building 
of  more  good  roads  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Secretaries  Lane,  Daniels,  and  Houston  all 
fail  to  show  any  good  reason  why  Americans 
should  be  discouraged — or  idle! 

A    SIDE-GLANCE    AT    GERMANY 

Germany  gave  us  a  bit  of  a  surprise  when  our 
Senate  rejected  the  Treaty.  Not  by  being  impu- 
dent, but  by  being  less  so  than  was  naturally  to 
have  been  expected  from  the  nation  that  deliber- 
ately brought  on  the  world  war,  carried  it  on  with 
the  utmost  contempt  for  civilization,  and  took 
its  whipping  with  the  bad  grace  of  a  big  bully 
who  has  met  his  match. 

Germany  started  the  war  when  she  thought  she 
"had  a  sure  thing."  She  made  war  on  non-com- 
batants. The  battles  were  fought  in  other  lands 
than  hers;  Belgium  and  northern  France  were 
wrecked,  while  German  farms  and  cities  went 
unscathed.  Even  when  the  British  made  air 
raids  in  retaliation,  they  bombed  munition 
plants  and  railroad  yards,  not  homes  and  churches. 
The  Teuton  armies  were  beaten,  but  the  German 
people  came  through,  in  many  respects,  in  better 
shape  than  the  victims  of  their  greed  and  cruelty. 
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Germany  permitted  her  own  partner,  Austria, 
:o  suffer  a  worse  fate  than  she  hoped  to  inflict 
ifjon  her  eiuniies.  The  pitiful  pUght  of  Austria 
his  winter  is  a  warning  to  all  who  might  place 
aith  in  (German  friendshiji. 

When  the  Senate  rejected  the  Treaty,  Germany 
)retended  to  foresee  an  early  falling  apart  of  the 
Vllied  Powers.  But  she  did  not  openly  defy 
ht'in;  she  acted  like  a  bad  bo\-  who  means  to 
nake  mischief,  but  has  n't  the 
ourage  to  come  right  out  with 
t.  She  made  faces — and  then 
>egaii  right  away  to  ask  fa\ors! 
'We  won't  pay  for  the  ships  sunk 
ti  the  Scapa  Flow.  Please  give 
IS  credit  for  three  billion  dollars, 
0  be  taken  out  of  customs  duties, 
nd  help  us  beat  you  in  the  war  of 
ommerce,  since  we  could  n't  do 
t  in  the  war  of  guns!" 

The  other  nations  don't  want 

0  see  Germany  suffer — too  much ! 
"hey  certainly  don't  want  to  see 
ierman  babies  starve — and  they 
on't  believe  German  babies  are 

1  danger  of  starving.  They  can't 
)rgi^•e,  but  they  want  to  forget — 
3  long  as  this  one  thing  shall  be 
lade  certain,  that  ne\"er  again 
ball  Germany  destroy  the  world's 
eace.  The  nations  need  Ger- 
ian\'s  trade,  and  they  want  to 
ie  her  prosperous  enough  to  resist 
le  spread  of  the  Bolshevism  that 
le  cultivated  in  Russia,  just  as 
le  poisoned  the  wells  in  Belgium 
nd  France.  But  they  arc  not 
ubbling  over  with  friendliness; 
ley  are  not  again  going  to  be 
ictims  of  German  treacher\'.  If 
rermany's  lot  seems  hard,  she 
as  only  herself  to  blame. 

It  was  German  stupidity  that 
lade  it  possible  for  the  .Allies  to 
in  the  war.     She  was  prepared, 
ley    were    not — except   for   the    unconquerable 
lirit   that  dwells  in    the   nations  not   ruled   by 
laterialism    and    militarism.     She    had    method 
id  materials,  but  her  brains  were  dull  and  heaxy. 

Because  of  this  deep-rooted  and  characteristic 
ck  of  intelligence,  there  is  some  danger  that 
rerman>-  ma>'  misunderstand  the  United  States 
5  badly  as  she  did  in  the  war.  The  people  of 
rermany  and  their  governors  would  do  well  to 
!alize  that  this  nation  works  in  times  of  peace 
ith  the  same  ideals,  the  same  courage,  the  same 
dll  and  the  same  efificiency  that  it  display  ed  at 
hateau-Thierry  and  carried  into  the  Argonne. 


In  or  out  of  the  League  of  Nations — signing  or 
not  signing  the  Treaty,  the  Yanks  are  still  the 
Yanks.     And  that,  as  they  say,  means  something! 

"ONE  FLAG,  ONE  LANGUAGE,  ONE 
LOYALTY" 

One  year  ago,  exactly,  we  printed  on  the  first 
Watch  Tower  page  our  tribute  of  respect  to 
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Theodore  Roosevelt.  Now  we  are  reproducing 
for  you  the  certificate  of  membership  of  the 
Roose\elt  Memorial  .•Association,  a  cop\-  of  which 
will  go  to  each  of  two  million  members.  The 
quotation  on  the  certificate,  printed  just  below 
the  |)ortrait,  is  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  last  public 
utterance: 

"One  flag,  the  American  flag:  one  language,  the 
language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  one 
loyalty,  loyalty  to  the  American  people.'' 

You  can  read  it  in  half  a  minute;  you  cannot 
forget  it  in  twice  half  a  lifetime. 
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AN  AMERICAN  GENTLEMAN 

Henry  Clay  Frick.  who  died  in  December,  was 
an  American  citizen  of  the  ver>-  finest  type.  We 
Yankees  prize  in  men  two  qualities  that  arc  not 
commonly  supjiosed  to  be  combinable  in  one 
character:  abilitx  in  practical  affairs,  and  appre- 
ciation   of    the    i)rauties    of    art    and    literature. 


Pbotograpb  by  Pach 

HENRY  CLAY  FRICK 

Europeans  have  too  often  regarded  us  as  mere 
worshippers  of  the  Almighty'  Dollar,  and  one  good 
thing  that  will  be  seen  to  have  come  out  of  the 
war  is  a  new  knowledge  in  other  nations  that 
Americans  have  ideals  that  cannot  be  measured 
in  mone>'  and  for  which  they  are  ready  to  fight, 
when  that  is  the  only  honorable  way  in  which 
their  ideals  can  be  upheld. 

Mr.  Frick  was  "practical"  enough  to  become 
one  of  the  "big  men"  of  the  steel  industry.  In 
business  he  had  foresight  and  courage,  patience 
and  persistence.  These  qualities  are  the  seeds  of 
success. 

Some  men  who  have  these  admirable  qualities 
fall  short  of  the  best  standard  of  manhood  because 
they  lack  certain  other  qualities.  Success  in 
business  is  only  part  of  success  in  life.  You  have 
to  know  what  a  man  is  like  in  his  home  as  well 
as  in  his  office,  in  his  pleasures  as  well  as  in  his 
work,  before  you  can  really  know  the  man  and 
estimate  his  value.  Mr.  Frick  had  these  other 
qualities;  and  they  made  him  a  truly  great  man. 
Our  great  men  are  not  all  presidents,  generals, 
admirals,  senators,  judges,  or  baseball  players! 

Mr.  Frick  left  a  large  fortune,  and  willed  the 
greater  part  of  it  to  public  uses,  in  charity,  art. 


and  education.  He  gave  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
a  park,  and  made  his  beautiful  New  York  home 
and  his  splendid  art  collection  the  property  of 
the  public,  permanently.  He  left  millions  of 
dollars  to  universities,  as  part  of  their  endow- 
ment funds,  but  permitted  them  to  use  the  income 
each  year  as  they  might  choose.  There  were  no 
"strings"  to  these  gifts. 

Mr.  Frick  did  not  advertise  himself.  He  lived 
his  own  life,  quieth'  and  usefulK-.  He  made  an 
honest  fortune,  and  disposed  of  it  not  only  gen- 
erously, but  wisely.  He  was  a  thoroughbred 
American  gentleman,  and  we  can  be  proud  of 
our  democracy  when  it  produces  such  men. 

VELVET    GAUNTLET,    OR    IRON    FIST? 

\\  HO  were  in  the  wrong — the  men  who  run  the 
coal  mines,  or  the  men  who  do  the  digging?  Or 
both?     While  the  operators  were  acting  like  an 


^Underwood  &  Uuderwood 

GOVKKNOR  HENRV  J.   ALLEN  t)K  KAN.SAS 

innnuxablc  liodx,  and  llu'  nuMcrs  like  an  irresist- 
ible force,  the  public  suffered. 

When  the  coal  stops  coming  f)ul  of  the  grf)und, 
the  wheels  sto])  turning.  Cold  houses  mean  sick 
people;  cold  boilers  in  the  factories  mean  idle 
people.  Wheat,  cotton,  and  coal  meet  the  jirin- 
cipal  needs  of  life — food  and  clothing;  light,  heat, 
and  power.  Interrupt  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  any  of  them,  and  you  cause  wide- 
spread suffering. 
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The  mine  owners  were  obstinate,  the  miners' 
unions  were  defiant,  the  Government  was — well, 
awfully  sorry  that  there  should  be  trouble;  and 
the  public  shivered.  There  were  conferences  and 
court  proceedings — but  the  pick  and  the  shovel 
lay  where  the  miners  had  flung  them  down. 

Then,  out  in  Kansas,  Governor  Allen  got  busy. 
Sa>s  he,  "The  coal  must  come  out!"  And  he 
called  for  volunteers.  And  the  volunteers  came 
— college  students,  professional  men,  veterans  of 
the  A.  E.  F. — and  the  coal  began  to  come  out! 
Never  mind  the  wet  and  cold,  never  mind  the 
aching  muscles;  swing  the  pick  and  swing  the 
shovel — into  the  cars  with  the  precious  stuff,  and 
away  with  it,  Kansas  must  have  coal !  And  so 
Kansas  got  coal;  so  they  kept  the  wheels  turning 
and  the  home  fires  burning.  And — would  you 
believe  it?— these  amateur  miners  beat  all  union 
records.  Xo  wonder  the 
men  who  had  quit  began 
to  be  worried ! 

Then  there  was  the 
Governor  of  Missouri, 
Frederic  D.  Gardner.  He 
had  offered  to  arbitrate, 
to  act  as  umpire,  between 
the  operators  and  the  min- 
ers in  his  State.  Nothing 
was  done.  Then  the  Gov- 
ernor seized  the  mines  in 
the  name  of  the  people  of 
the  State,  and  ran  them 
for  the  good  of  the  people. 
"Coal  must  be  mined  and 
delivered  to  the  public," 
he  said,  "and  will  be 
mined  if  there  are  enough 
men  in  Missouri  to  mine 
it;  and  I  think  there  are." 
There  were! 

As  Governor   Gardner 
said.  "Unless  a  Govern- 
ment can  protect  its  people  in  a  crisis  of  this  kind, 
it  has  ceased  to  function." 

Early  in  December,  President  Wilson  ad- 
dressed a  statement  to  the  leaders  of  the  miners' 
union,  in  which  he  sketched  the  histor>'  of  the 
strike,  stated  the  Government's  desire  to  see 
fair  play  all  round,  urged  the  miners  to  accept 
temporarily  the  increase  of  14  per  cent,  in  wages 
which  had  been  offered,  and  to  go  back  to  work 
and  permit  him  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
in\cstigate  and  to  suggest  a  settlement  within 
sixty  days. 

The  General  Committee  of  the  United  Mine 
^Vorkers  accepted  this  offer,  called  off  the  strike, 
and  ordered  the  men  back  to  work. 

So,  at  an  appalling  cost  to  the  countr>',  the 


great  Bituminous  Coal  Strike  of  1919  came  to 
an  end.  We  must  give  full  value  to  the  difiicul- 
ties  it  presented.  The  Government  had  to  see 
that  both  the  miners  and  the  operators  had  fair 
play,  and  it  had  above  all  to  protect  the  public. 
In  praising  or  blaming  the  Government,  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  its  way  was  the  best 
way,  or  whether  the  problem  could  have  been 
solved  more  quickly  and  more  cheaply  through 
prompt  and  determined  use  of  the  Administra- 
tion's power. 

AN   AMERICAN   WOMAN   IN   THE 
BRITISH   PARLIAMENT 

Anything  is  possible — to  an  American!  Con- 
sider the  case  of  Lady  Astor,  who  was  elected  to 
the  British  House  of  Commons. 


^;Interuatioual 


LADY  ASTOR  AND  HER  SIX  CHILDREN 

Lady  Astor  was  born  Nancy  Langhorne,  of 
Mrginia.  She  ran  her  own  campaign,  and  it  was 
a  good  one.  She  went  straight  to  the  people — 
and  they  liked  her. 

Lady  Astor's  experience  is  quite  a  contrast  to 
that  of  her  husband,  who,  by  the  death  of  his 
father,  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords — 
an  honor  that  evidently  did  not  appeal  to  him, 
for  he  tried  to  get  rid  of  his  inherited  peerage! 

Perhaps  we  are  not  as  respectful  as  we  should 
be — but  it  did  seem  to  gi\-e  the  situation  a  comic 
opera  flavor  when  Lady  Astor's  right  to  the  place 
to  which  she  had  been  elected  was  questioned 
because  she  was  the  wife  of  a  Peer  who  did  n't 
want  to  be  a  Peer.  This  is,  as  the  philosophers 
tell  us,  a  funny  old  world ! 
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THROUGH  THE  WATCH  TOWER'S 
TELESCOPE 

Boston's  police  strike,  which  Governor  Coolidgc 
took  in  hand  and  settled  in  a  manner  that  gained 
him  country-wide  praise,  has  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  police  force.  The 
Go\ernor  won  a  victory  for  law  and  order,  and 
the  new  men  who  ha\e  taken  the  place  of  the 
state  militia  in  guarding  life  and  property  in  the 
city  are  a  monument  to  his  sound  Americanism. 
Another  phase  of  Mr.  Coolidge's  good  citizenship 
is  shown  in  the  pictures  we  have  all  seen  of  the 
Governor  and  his  family  in  their  home. 

Cooperation,  or  competition?  A  study  of  the 
problem  of  milk  distribution  shows  that  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  a  small  section  of  half  a 
dozen  square  blocks,  fifty-seven  milk  wagons  call 
each  day.  They  travel  thirty  miles  in  leaving 
milk  that  could  be  delivered  by  one  wagon  in  a 
two-mile  trip.  In  a  tenement  in  a  New  England 
city,  eleven  men  call  each  morning  to  deliver  milk. 
Seems  like  bad  management  of  time  and  effort, 
does  n't  it? 

The  next  Presidential  election  is  less  than  ten 
moriths  away.  The  parties  are  planning  for 
their  national  conventions,  to  be  held  in  June  or 
July.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to  get  acquainted 
with  the  possible  candidates  and  the  probable 
platforms.  How  much  do  you  know  about  the 
tariff,  free  trade,  and  protection? 

Statistics  of  June,  1918,  give  the  Indian  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  336,243.  Oklahoma 
has,  in  round  numbers,  119,000;  Arizona,  44,500; 
South  Dakota,  23,000;  New  Mexico,  21,000; 
California,  15,000;    Minnesota,  Montana,  Wash- 


ington, and  Wisconsin,  between  10,ooo  and  15,000 
each.  Massachusetts  has  688,  and  New  York 
6,342;  New  Jersey  168,  Rhode  Island  284,  New 
Hampshire  34,  and  Delaware  5.  Out  of  33,000 
Indians  eligible  for  military  service,  more  than 
10,000  were  in  uniform  during  the  war.  In  the 
course  of  subscriptions  to  the  five  Liberty 
Loans,  American  Indians  took  nearly  twenty-five 
million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds,  an  average  of 
about  $75  for  every  individual.  Nearly  200,000 
of  these  Indians  are  American  citizens,. 

The  Watch  Tower  gives  one  of  its  hearty  wel- 
comes to  the  new  Ambassador  from  Japan,  and 
trusts  that  he  will  be  able  to  do  a  whole  lot 
toward  clearing  away  the  international  misunder- 
standing which  so  often  is  the  background  of 
international  mistrust. 

The  Watch  Tower  spoke  about  the  "years"  it 
takes  for  a  ray  of  light  to  come  to  us  from  the  sun. 
We  slipped  a  cog  there!  You  'd  be  surprised  to 
see  how  many  people  know  how  many  million 
miles  it  is  to  the  sun — how  many  thousand  feet 
a  ray  of  light  travels  in  a  second — and  how  many 
minutes  (not  years!)  it  takes  the  sunshine  to 
reach  us.  Yes — it  's  eight  minutes  and  ten 
seconds.  And  may  there  be  no  let-up  in  the 
supply ! 

The  history  of  South  American  independence  is 
a  corking  good  story.  While  you  're  thinking  this 
month  about  Washington  and  our  own  Revolu- 
tion, read  up  on  the  Liberators  who,  a  century 
ago,  broke  the  Spanish  rule  and  established  the 
first  South  American  republics.  Look  up  Bolivar 
and  Colombia,  San  Martin  and  Chile  and  Peru, 
in  connection  with  the  picture  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Chilean  Independence  Day. 
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REVIEW  OF  CADETS  OF  THE  CHILEAN  MILITARY  SCHOOL  IN  CELEBRATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  IN  CHILE 
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THE    "FORESTRY  BnLDING "  AT  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


THE  LARGEST  LOG  HOUSE  IN  THE 
WORLD 
The  recent  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever 
experienced,  both  in  numbers  engaged  and 
intensitA',  as  well  as  the  billions  raised  to  finance 
it.  have  accustomed  us  to  thinking  in  terms  of 
big  things.  Although  the  largest  guns,  the 
largest  loans,  and  the  largest  of  ever\-thing  obtain- 
able were  used  in  the  prosecution  of  the  great 
war.  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  many  of.the  largest 
things  in  the  world  are,  after  all,  employed  in 
typifying  peace,  industr\'.  and  natural  greatness. 

To  this  interesting  collection  of  biggest  things. 
Portland,  Oregon,  has  recently  added  a  new  and 
quite-out-of-the-ordinan."  exhibit  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  largest  log  house  in  the  world. 

Since  colonial  days  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  log  cabins  in  pioneer  sections.  They  were  the 
first  homes  of  our  ancestors,  built  in  many  cases 
of  the  logs  the  settlers  cut  by  their  own  strenuous 
efforts  in  making  the  necessan,'  clearings  in  the 
forests  surrounding  their  new  homes.  These 
primitive  dwellings  were  small  affairs,  however, 
and  were  ultimately  abandoned  for  more  com- 
modious quarters,  in  the  course  of  the  gradual 
development  of  the  settlements. 

While  log  houses  were  thus  a  t\-pe  of  early 
American   dwellings,    it   has   remained   for   the 


builders  of  this  centun,-  to  originate  a  log  house 
de  luxe.  And  it  is  a  truly  wonderful,  up-to-date 
structure  in  many  particulars,  and  topically 
American  as  well. 

.  In  Portland  it  is  known  as  the  Forestry"  Build- 
ing, and  was  created  when  it  was  decided  to 
make  a  permanent  exhibit  of  the  lumber  and 
forest  resources  of  Oregon.  It  is  almost  entirely 
constructed  of  Douglas  fir,  the  most  abundant 
and  valuable  tree  of  Oregon  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  enormous  logs  for  its  construction  were 
chiefly  obtained  from  Columbia  and  Clatsop 
counties  on  the  lower  Columbia  River,  Oregon, 
and  towed  by  steamer  up  the  Columbia  and 
Willamette  Rivers  to  Guilds  Lake,  and  hauled 
thence  to  the  site  of  the  building  by  means  of 
powerful  donkey-engines  over  a  tramway  espe- 
cially constructed  to  protect  the  bark  in  transit. 

This  gigantic  log  house  is  206  feet  long,  102  feet 
wide,  and  72  feet  in  height.  In  its  construction 
no  less  than  two  miles  of  large  fir  logs  were  used, 
besides  eight  miles  of  poles,  30,000  fir-bark 
shingles,  and  1.400.000  red-cedar  shingles.  The 
floor  contains  22.000  feet  of  vertical-grain  fir  and 
it  is  so  absolutely  perfect  that  not  a  single  defect, 
such  as  a  knot  or  pitch  seam,  can  be  found  in  it. 

The  walls  and  pillars  rest  on  a  firm  concrete 
foundation,   the  only  building  material  except 
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wood  used  in  the  entire  structure.  The  pillars,  of 
which  there  are  sixt>-four  in  all,  are  lifty-four 
feet  in  height  and  average  eight  thousand  feet  of 
lumber  each,  the  whole  building  scaling  1,000,000 
feet  of  lumber,  board  measure.  The  heaviest 
log  used  in  the  construction  of  this  great  house 


During  the  past  twelve  years,  the  Federal 
Government  has  had  estimates  made  at  different 
times  of  the  total  standing  timber  of  the  United 
States.  The  timber  in  Oregon  alone  represents 
almost  one  fifth  of  the  total  standing  merchant- 
able timber  of  the  United  States,  or  proportion- 


THE  LOG  HOUSE'S  PILLARS  AND  AISLES  ARE  LIKE  THOSE  OF  AN  EGYPTIAN  TEMPLE 


weighed  thirty-five  tons  and  the  whole  building 
at  the  time  of  construction  weighed  32,640  tons. 

On  entering  the  largest  log  house  in  the  world, 
the  first  idea  suggested  to  the  visitor  by  the  pillars 
and  aisles,  is  that  of  an  Egyptian  temple;  and 
many  eminent  singers  and  musicians  who  have 
visited  it  have  found  its  acoustic  qualities  equal 
to  those  of  the  best  theaters.  Another  impres- 
sion produced  on  the  tourist  upon  entering  is 
that  he  is  in  a  veritable  forest  of  giant  firs,  as  in 
point  of  fact  he  is.  As  the  building  is  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  lumber  and  forest 
resources  of  Oregon,  sjiecimens  are  here  of  the 
ninety  species  of  trees  occurring  in. the  State, 
and  it  is  hoped  within  the  next  few  years  to  have 
every  species  in  the  State  represented  in  "the 
collection. 

Next  to  land  itself,  the  forests  of  Oregon,  from 
which  the  material  used  in  this  picturesque 
structure  was  derived,  constitute  its  greatest 
resource  at  the  present  time. 


ately  30  per  cent,  more  than  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington and  43  per  cent,  more  than  California — 
the  two  next  largest  timber-producing  states. 

The  amount  of  lumber  annually  cut  in  Oregon 
at  present  is,  in  round  numbers,  two  billion  feet, 
board  measure.  Besides  this,  the  State  has  a 
further  output  in  the  form  of  poles,  hardwood, 
veneering,  cord-wood,  ties,  barrel-hoops,  staves, 
wood  pulp,  boxes,  and  medicinal  barks.  Of 
Oregon's  many  magnificent  forest  trees,  the  Doug- 
las fir  is  the  most  abundant  and  valuable. 

And  while  speaking  about  big  things  in  the 
way  of  lumber,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
largest  trees  in  the  world  are  the  redwoods  of 
California.  The  most  famous  of  these,  now  down, 
was  called  "The  Father  of  the  Forest,"  and  lifted 
its  mighty  bulk  450  feet  in  the  air,  while  it  was 
40  feet  in  diameter  at  the  ground  when  standing. 
However,  there  are  still  many  redwood  trees' 
standing  with  diameters  of  20  or  25  feet  with  a 
corresponding  height  of  300  or  more  feet. 
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ANOTHER  FAMOUS  RIDE 
Speaking  of  unusual  rides, — there  was  that  of 
Paul  Revere,  and  the  no  less  famous  one  of  John 
Gilpin,  of  London  Town;   and,  too,  the  journey 
of    Old     Floyd     Ireson, 
"tarred     and     feathered 
I  and  carried  in  a  cart  by 
the   women   of   Marble- 
head,"   for  sailing  away 
from  a  leaking  ship  with 
his    own     townspeople 
upon    her    deck,    as    so 
graphically  told  by  Whit- 
tier;     and    the    equally 
wonderful     ride     from 
Ghent    to   Aix,    as    told 
galloping    rhyme   by 
Robert  Browning.     And 
now,     as     strange     and 
difficult  as  any  of  these, 
comes    along    an    old 
Canadian    hunter,    with 
his  tale  of  having  ridden 
the  king  of  all  the  deer 
family,  the  lordly  moose, 
greatest    and  '  strongest 
swimmer    of    all    the 
tribe.     And    unlike    the 
previous  feats   we   have 
mentioned,    which    hap- 
pened before  the  days  of 
hunter's  jaunt    is    backed 

It  happened  not  so 
long  ago  in  that  moose- 
hunting  territory  of  New 
Ontario,  where,  until  the 
recent  completion  of  the 
Canadian  Northern 
Railway,  Canada's  third 
great  transcontinental 
line,  the  big-game  hunter 
seldom  entered.  On 
Rain\-  Lake,  in  the  heart 
of  this  district,  moose 
were  very  often  seen 
swimmingacross  to  better 
feeding-grounds.  And 
just  here,  in  case  the 
reader  is  not  familiar  with  — 

the  habits  of  the  moose, 
it  may  be  mentioned  that 
this  animal  is  a  wonder 
in  the  water.  The  dis- 
tance it  can  swim  has  long 
been  a  subject  upon 
which    hunters    dispute, 

some  claiming  that  ten  miles  is  entirely  possible 
Whether  or  not  this  be  correct.it  is  certain  that  one- 


two-,  and  even  three-mile  swims  are  often  taken 
by  the  animals  to  new  feeding-grounds,  to  islands 
out  upon  a  lake,  or  to  avoid  a  long  land  detour 
which  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  reach  some 


A  TICKLISH  MOMENT  BOTH  FOR  MAN  AND  MOOSE 


the  camera,  the  old 
up  by  photographs! 


desired  locality'.    So  on  Rainy  Lake,  moose  taking 
a  two-mile  swim  were  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary. 


LETTING 


CANOE 


Two  old   hunters,   with   much   time  on   their 
hands,  a  desire  for  the  unusual,  and  an  eye  to 


m 
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getting  some  "real  bang-up  pictures"  with  which 
to  startle  occasional  tourists,  prepared  to  stage 
this  ride. 

The  pictures  tell  the  tale,  and  stand   unique 


r 


"ALL  ABOARD!" 

among  photographs  of  wild  animals.  In  the 
first  picture  the  moose  is  shown  in  mid-lake. 
Cutting  across  from  a  neighboring  point,  the  two 
hunters  have  overtaken  it.  Letting  himself  over 
the  bow  of  the  canoe,  one  of  them  maintains 
his  balance  with  his  hands  on  the  canoe  and  his 
feet  upon  the  back  of  the  swimming  animal.  Any 
boatman  will  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  this 
remarkable  piece  of  balancing,  requiring  a  cool 
head,  good  judgment,  and  expert  knowledge  in 
handling  a  canoe. 

The  second  picture  which  we  print  shows 
this  still  further.  Choosing  his  moment,  the 
hunter  let  go  of  the  boat,  throwing  himself  for- 
ward, and  maintaining  his  position  by  grasping 
the  rear  points  of  the  antlers. 

This  photograph  is  also  interesting  from  an- 
other point  of  view,  giving,  as  it  does,  an  idea  of 
the  moose's  peculiar,  almost  entirely  submerged, 
style  of  swimming,  only  the  eyes,  the  point 
of  the  nose,  and  the  front  of  the  horns  being  visi- 
ble when  in  deep  water.  In  the  third  view  the 
rider  is  speeding  up  his  mount,  using  Jiis  hat  as 
a  jockey  does  his  whip. 

But  while  feeling  perfectly  safe  out  in  the  lake, 
the  hunter  did  not  wish  to  take  any  chances  on 
the  temper  of  his  unwilling  steed  in  shallow  water, 
and  dismounted  as  they  neared  the  shore,  where 
the  surprised  animal  quickly  disappeared. 

Francis  Dickie. 


BUT  MOOSE  CAN  BE  TAMED! 
Just  previous  to  the  outbreak  of  the  late  war, 
Canada's  newest  transcontinental  railway  was 
completed.  This  railway  passes  through  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  forest  in  which,  save  for  the 
rough,  ungraded,  portage  trails  of  the  lumbcrnieii, 
no  road  of  any  kind  had  ever  before  been  con- 
structed. 

On  one  occasion,  while  some  boys  from  a  small 
village  in  New  Brunswick  were  out  for  a  holiday 
trip  along  the  nejv  railroad,  one  of  them,  Lawrence 
Mack,  espied  a  moose-calf  caught  in  the  wire 
fence  which  bordered  the  track.  The  young 
animal  was  almost  exhausted,  so  it  was  with 
little  difficulty  that  the  boys  released  it  from  the 
fence  and  finally  brought  it  home. 

At  first  it  did  not  seem  to  want  anything  to 
eat  or  drink,  and  for  a  while  lay  on  a  bunch  of 
straw,  looking  weary  and  ill.  When  approached, 
it  would  tremble  and  moan  pitifully.  After  a 
few  days,  however,  with  much  careful  attention 
on  the  part  of  its  young  master,  it  would  taste  a 
few  tender  lea\'es,  especially  when  they  were  wet 
with  dew.  Before  long  it  was  quite  active;  and 
by  the  time  autumn  came,  it  had  grown  much 
larger  and  was  exhibiting  considerable  strength. 
As  time  went  on,  it  learned  to  eat  a  great  variety 
of  food,  such  as  hay,  oats,  and  wheat  bran,  as  well 
as  potatoes  and  turnips,  either  raw  or  cooked. 
In  fact,  it  was  not  at  all  particular  about  its  food; 
but  its  favorite  meal  was  a  good  bunch  of  leafy 
twigs  from  the  maple  or  yellow  birch.  It  would 
stand  for  hours  and  gnaw  the  bark  from  a  birch 
stick,  just  as  a  dog  would  gnaw  a  bone. 

The  moose  was  tamed  quite  readily;  and  by 
the  time  it  was  a  year  old,  it  was  far  more  docile 
than  are  some  domestic  animals.  All  winter, 
Lawrence  kept  it  out  of  doors,  or,  at  least,  tied 
with  a  long  chain  to  a  post  by  the  door  of  an 
open  shed,  so  it  could  go  in  or  out  as  it  pleased, 
for  it  thrived  much  better  in  the  clear  frosty  air 
than  confined  within  a  stable.  It  was  tied  with  a 
chain  because  it  used  to  chew  off  a  rope  or  a  stra]). 
Its  owner  did  not  wish  to  ri«k  losing  the  animal, 
although  never  once  did  it  even  attempt  to  run 
away.  The  appearance  of  this  quiet,  inoffensive 
beast  never  would  lead  any  person  to  think  of  its 
kin  as  being  great,  gray,  forest  rangers,  charging 
through  the  woods,  with  antlers  thrown  back 
over  shaggy  shoulders,  snorting,  and  crashing 
through  the  brush,  with  an  air  of  defiance  in 
every  stride.  i 

The  boys  noticed  that  their  pet  was  becoming 
more  and  more  intelligent  as  it  grew  older.  It 
would  distinguish  those  who  tended  it  from  other 
persons,  even  from  other  boys,  and  would  lightly 
lap  the  hand  of  its  master  with  its  thick  lips,  or 
flop  its  long  ears  forward  in  token  of  friendship. 
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Sometimes  when  approached  by  a  stranger  it 
would  seem  to  be  ner\oiis  and  make  a  low,  whin- 
ing cry;  but  a  few  gentle  strokes  along  its  neck, 
or,  better  still,  two  or  three  peppermint-candy 
lozenges  would  soon  win  its  confidence.  It  also 
came  to  understand  the  meanings  of  a  few  simple 
words  such  as,  "Come,"  "Go,"  "Stop,"  etc. 

Then  it  was  that  Lawrence  conceived  the  idea 
of  harnessing  the  moose  and  teaching  it  to  be 
driven  like  a  horse.     AccordingK',  when  the  next 


mcrri'y  down  the  road,  the  moose's  thick  matted 
hair  shaking  as  its  body  lurched  from  side  to  side. 
Th.n  a  train  came  in  sight  as  it  rounded  a  curve 
at  the  other  side  of  the  town.  Suddenly,  the 
moose  placed  its  two  fore  feet  together  and 
stopped  short.  Its  sharp  hoofs  were  set  into  the 
hardened  ground.  Its  legs  were  braced  like  two 
poles.  It  held  its  head  erect,  its  nose  pointing 
straight  forward.  With  nostrils  twitching  and 
eyes  wide  open,  it  glared  at  the  putting  locomotive 


LAWRENCE  .\XD  HIS  HARNESSED  MOOSE 


winter  came  around  and  the  moose  was  nearK  two 
>  cars  old,  the  boys  got  a  harness  for  it,  with  bridle 
and  reins,  and  also  a  low  sleigh  with  long  shafts 
to  suit  the  animal's  long  hind  legs.  It  was  some 
time  before  they  got  it  to  go  very  well.  At  first 
they  just  drove  it  about  the  home  yard;  but  it 
would  not  move,  except  for  short  distances,  any 
faster  than  a  walk.  It  would  run  for  a  few  yards, 
then  ease  down  and  walk  moderately,  its  ankle 
joints  bending  loosely  and  its  knees  awkwardly 
knocking  toward  each  other  at  even*'  step. 

.At  last,  one  day,  they  drove  it  out  onto  the 
road,  and  then  it  seemed  to  understand  for  the 
tirst  time  what  thc>'  wanted,  for  it  started  off  at 
a  swift  run.  1 1  did  not  trot,  nor  gallop,  but  paced ; 
a  moose  always  paces  when  it  runs.  A  crowd  of 
boys  were  on  the  sleigh  as  its  master  drove  it 


until  it  passed  b\ .  Then  it  started  as  suddenly 
as  it  had  stopped.  Stretching  its  neck  out  in 
line  with  its  back,  then  flinging  its  forelegs  out 
straight  and  kicking  its  hind  feet  far  behind,  it 
went  down  the  road  like  a  dark  streak,  fully 
demonstrating  that  it  was  the  speed  chamijion  of 
all  the  living  things  in  town. 

Lawrence  and  his  friends  enjoyed  man\-  merry 
times  with  their  unique  racer.  But  although  the 
moose  could  run  ver\'  swifth"  and  haul  as  much 
as  a  colt  of  the  same  age,  it  never  got  o\er  its 
habit  of  both  starting  and  stopping  with  a  jerk. 
For  this  reason  it  never  became  a  perfect  drixer; 
but  it  served  as  an  unfailing  source  of  interest  and 
of  wholesome  amusement  to  the  boys  and  girls 
for  many  long  days. 

A.   A.    HovEY. 
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THE    LITTLE    BEAR    CUB   WHO    BECAME   A   COOK 

WRITTEN   AND    ILLUSTRATED    BY    F.    S.    CHURCH 

We  lived  on  a  mountain  in  France.  My  father  died,  and  Mother  and  I  went 
down  to  a  httle  town  to  get  something  to  eat.  Mother  was  a  nice  brown 
bear,  and  I  was  her  Httle  Cubby.  We  were  both  hungry  and  weak  from  lack 
of  food.  A  kind,  lovely  man  whom  we  met  as  we  neared  the  town  gave  us  his 
dinner  of  bread,  potatoes,  and  a  bottle  of  milk,  and  we  were  glad.  Then, 
when  we  had  eaten  it  all  up,  he  took  us  to  his  home. 

He  was  a  cook,  and  Mother  liked  him.  He  showed  her  how  to  help  him 
to  do  different  things,  like  turning  the  spit  as  he  roasted,  and  pumping  and 
bringing  water  from  the  well.  He  taught  me  to  sweep  and  wash  dishes;  and 
we  were  very  happy. 

Then  Mother  fell  sick  and  left  us,  the  war  broke  out,  and  my  master  told 
me  he  had  to  join  the  army.     I  said  I  wanted  to  be  a  cook  and  go  out  in  the 

world  and  make  a 
living;  so  he  cut 
down  his  apron  and 
made  his  cap  so  it 
would  fit  me  and 
gave  me  some 
things  to  cook  in 
and  some  pepper 
and  salt  and  other 
things  like  that  to 
put  into  food  to 
make  it  taste  good, 
and  I  started  off. 

I  went  down  and 
got  on  a  ship  that 
was  going  south. 
The  sailors  all  liked 
me  and  said  it  was 
funny  to  see  a  little 
bear  cub  who 
wanted  to  be  a  cook. 
Then  we  sailed  away,  and  I  made  myself  as  useful  as  I  could  on  the  trip,  and 
showed  the  cook  how  to  make  some  new  dishes  that  I  learned  about  when 
Mother  and  I  lived  with  the  kind  man  who  did  so  much  for  us.  After  we 
had  sailed  and  sailed,  we  came  to  a  strange  land,  and  I  started  out  to  see  the 
world  and  make  my  living. 

As  I  walked  along  the  beach,  I  met  a  curious,  bright-colored  bird.  I  found 
out  afterward  that  it  was  a  flamingo,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  would  like  me  to 
cook  something  for  him.     He  said  he  would  be  delighted,  so  I  made  him  a 
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clam  chowder  and  put  it  in  a  dish  before  him.  It  was  funny  to  see  him 
eat,  straining  everything  through  his  crooked  bill,  stamping  in  the  dish  and 
making  a  great  spatter,  stirring  up  things  with  his  feet.  You  would  think  he 
was  dancing  as  well  as  eating.  It  made  me  happy  to  see  how  he  enjoyed  it, 
but  he  did  n't  give 
me  anything. 

A  little  farther 
along  two  laughing 
sea-gulls  came  up  to 
me  and  I  offered  to 
cook  something  for 
them.  How  they 
laughed  and  laughed 
at  the  idea,  and 
even  made  a  bi? 
spider-crab  laugh, 
who  had  crawled  up 
to  see  what  was  go-  = 
ing  on.  I  chopped 
up  some  more  clams 
and  put  some  nice 
seasoning    in    the 

dish,  and  they  said  it  was  the  nicest  meal  they  had  ever  had.     I  gave  the 
spider-crab  a  spoonful,  and  he  liked  it.     But  they  did  n't  give  me  anything. 

Then  I  started  into  the  woods,  because  I  knew  that  I  would  feel  at  home 
there,  and  finally  I  came  to  a  swamp.     A  big  alligator  came  out  on  the  edge 
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"HE  MISSED  ME!' 


of  the  water,  and  when  I  asked  him  if  I  could  cook  something  for  him,  would 
you  believe  it,  he  tried  to  knock  me  into  the  swamp  with  his  tail !  He  missed 
me,  but  he  hit  one  of  the  nice  dishes  I  was  carrying  en  my  back  and  it  went 
whirling  through  the  air.     I  got  away  all  right,  and  picked  up  my  dish,  too! 
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"THE  SNAKE  GOT  MY  FRYING-PAN  STUCK  BETWEEN  HIS  JAWS" 

Then  I  went  a  little  farther  into  the  woods,  and  I  met  a  great  big  snake  who 
tried  to  swallow  me  before  I  could  say  anything;  but  he  got  my  frying-pan 
stuck  between  his  jaws,  so  he  was  quite  helpless.  He  begged  me  to  take  it 
out,  which  I  did,  and  he  crawled  away,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  looking  sheepish. 

I  did  n't  like  the  big  woods,  so  I  went  back  to  the  sea  and  got  on  a  ship  that 
was   going   still    farther  y^'~/(\\ 


south.  These  sailors, 
too,  were  glad  to  have 
me  on  board,  and  I 
helped  the  cook  during 
the  voyage. 

We  landed  where  it 
was  all  snow  and  ice,, 
and  I  started  out  again. 
I  had  n't  gone  far,  when 
along  came  a  great  big 
bear,  who  was  delighted 
to  meet  me,  and  two 
funny-looking  birds 
cameup,  waddling  along. 
The  big  bear  said  that 
they  were  penguins. 
They  bowed  and  scraped, 
and  I  got  to  work  and 
cooked  a  dish  for  all  of 
them  with  some  canned 

goods  that  the  cook  had  given  me,  and  they  were  much  pleased 
Bear  wanted  me  to  go  home  with  him,  but  it  was  too  cold  and  I  did  n't  like 
so  much  snow  and  ice.     And  they  did  n't  give  me  anything. 


'THE  BIG  BEAR  SAID  THEY  WERE  PENGUINS" 
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So  I  went  back  to  the  sea,  and  there  was  a  ship  that  was  going  up  where  It 
was  warm.  So  I  went  on  board,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  when  I  landed  was 
to  go  right  into  the  country,  when  I  met  a  lot  of  bluebirds,  I  made  them  a 
nice  dish  of  suet  and  nuts,  and  they  sang  and  sang,  while  I  kept  time  with  my 
spoon.  To  be  sure,  they  did  n't  give  me  anything,  either,  but  their  song  was 
a  beautiful  one,  wishing  me  great  happiness,  and  that,  of  course,  was  better 
than  money. 

Just  as  the  song  was  finished,  and  the  birds  had  flown  away,  a  man  came 
along  and  said  there  was  a  circus  in  the  town  near  by,  and  I  could  get  a  nice 
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"THEY  SAXG  AND  SANG  WHILE  I  KEPT  TIME  WITH  MY  SPOON" 

job  there.  This  I  did,  and  I  have  made  my  home  there  ever  since.  We  all 
march  out  into  the  ring  at  every  performance  and  I  cook  a  meal  for  the  pelican 
and  the  adjutant-bird,  who  are  in  the  menagerie.  And  ever\'body  laughs  at 
us,  'specially  the  little  people — we  three  look  so  funny,  they  say.  And  I 
have  a  nice  place  to  sleep,  and  lots  of  bread  and  butter  with  jam  on  it,  and 
peanuts  and  lemonade,  and  all  the  people  that  belong  to  the  circus  like  me. 
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"A    HEADING     FOR    FEBRUARY.  BY    JANET    BLOSSOM,    ACE     10. 

(GOLD    BADGE.       SILVER    BADGE    WON    MAY,    IQlS) 


St.  Nicholas  League 

.\s  our  readers  are  only  too  well  aware,  St.  Nicholas 
has  had  to  endure  many  serious  inconveniences  and 
handicaps  from  the  great  strike  in  the  printing-houses 
of  New  York.  Not  only  do  the  November  and  Decem- 
ber numbers  suffer  in  appearance,  when  compared  with 
previous  issues  of  the  magazine,  but  their  publication 
was  delayed  far  beyond  the  usual  dates.  And  conse- 
quently, we  are  compelled  to  omit  the  League  pages 
entirely  from  our  March  number,  since,  our  youns 
Le.\gue  members  did  not  receive  their  November  copies 
until  after  December  5th,  and,  of  course,  could  not  send 
in  their  contributions  by  that  date.  Foreseeing  this 
complication,  liowever,  we  repeated  in  the  December 
issue  the  subjects  assigned  for  November.  And  the 
results  of  this  extended  competition,  covering  two 
months  instead  of  one  (and  including,  of  course,  in  the 
subjects  for  drawings,  headings  for  either  March  or 
April)  will  be  printed  in  our  April  number. 

We  are  more  than  sorry  that  our  young  folk  of  the 
League  will  have  to  look  in  vain  for  their  favorite  pages 
next  month;  but  it  could  not  be  helped,  in  this  instance, 
and  we  must  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  that 
this  is  the  first  and  only  time  the  League  has  failed 
to  appear  throughout  the  whole  twenty  years  that  have 
happily  chronicled  the  history  and  progress  of  our 
beloved  organization. 


PRIZE   COMPETITION   NO.    240 

(In  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  considered) 

PROSE.  Gold  Badge,  Natalie  C.  Hall  (age  12),  Canada.  Silver  Badges,  Martha  Kronmiller  (age  15), 
Maryland;  William  M.  Hiester  (age  12),  Pennsylvania;  Elizabeth  M.  Ramsey  (age  13),  Pennsylvania;  Ida 
Mary  Robinson  (age  14),  Nevada;  Katharine  M.  Lewis  (age  13),  Maine;  Mary  R.  Bishop  (age  14),  Ohio. 
VERSE.  Gold  Badges,  Caroline  Rankin  (age  14),  New  Jersey;  Dorothy  Rose  Oppenheim  (age  15),  Mary-  ■ 
land.  Silver  Badges,  Margaret  Humphrey  (age  12),  Oregon;  Josephine  Rankin  (age  11),  Michigan;  Eleanor 
Ellis  (age  16),  California. 

DRAWINGS.  Gold  Badge,  Janet  Blossom  (age  16),  New  York.  Silver  Badges,  John  H.  Whitcomb  (age  : 
13),  Wisconsin;  Mary  C.  Neal  (age  14),  England;  Eleanor  Young  (age  13),  Colorado;  Evangeline  Mortenson  1 
(age  14),  Illinois. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Silver  Badges,  Priscilla  M.  Carstairs  (age  12),  Pennsylvania;  Louis  Jack  (age  15),   , 
New  Jersey;  Carol  Finley  (age  ii),  California;  John  Sweigert  (age  12),  New  Jersey;  Grace  H.  Pfafflin  (age 
14),  Indiana;  Winthrop  H.  Towner  (age  14),  District  Columbia. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  Badge,  Marion  Pickard  (age  16),  Massachusetts. 
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THE   TRUMPETER 

BY    CAROLINE    RANKIN    (AGE    14) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  December,  iQiS) 

The  air  of  night  is  hushed  until 
A  call  resounds  from  plain  and  hill, 
And  echoing  breaks  the  morning  still; 
The  dawn  soon  dims  the  Milky  Way. 

The  message  echoes  far  and  near. 
The  farmer  wakes  with  right  good  cheer; 
.   But  no  one  thanks  bold  chanticleer — 
The  trumpeter  of  coming  day. 

A    GOOD    EXCUSE 
(.4  True  Slory) 

BY    IDA    MARY    ROBINSON    (AGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Several  months  ago  I  read  an  article  in  St.  Nicholas 
about  the  Belgian  king.  I  take  this  as  "A  Good  Ex- 
cuse" to  tell  you  that  I  have  shaken  hands  with  him! 

It  was  on  Friday  morning,  October  lo,  1919,  that 
the  Reno  Schools  were  dismissed  and  we  were  allowed 
to  go  down  to  the  depot  to  see  the  Belgian  ro>-al 
family. 

We  waited  patiently  and  anxiously  for  the  train  to 
arrive.  At  last,  we  heard  the  whistle  and  the  crowds 
rushed  forward  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  king. 

He  was  on  the  platform  of  the  rear  car  of  his  special 
train.     He  wore  the  uniform  of  a  Belgian  officer. 

The  king  gave  a  short  address  thanking  the  people 
of  America  for  their  kindness  to  his  country. 

The  crowd  pushed  forward  to  shake  hands  with  him. 
In  a  few  moments,  I  found  myself  up  at  the  front  of 
the  throng. 

The  king  is  a  very  tall  man,  and  he  reached  down, 
and  I  reached  up — and  clasped  the  hand  of  royalty! 

A    GOOD    EXCUSE 

BY    KATHARINE    M.    LEWIS    (AGE    1 3) 

(Silver  Badge) 

To  think  that  the  great  General  Washington  was  going 
to  have  dinner  in  Jane's  own  home!  Yes,  it  was  indeed 
true  that  he  was  to  pass  through  Kensington  on  his  way 
to  Washington  and  Mt.  Vernon.  And  Jane  was  actu- 
ally going  to  make  the  cranberry-sauce! 

Finally,  the  sound  of  martial  music  was  heard  in  the 
distance;  then  it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  until  at  last 
the  (icneral  and  his  body-guard  came  into  view  around 
the  corner. 

Jane  held  lur  breath  as  the  little  procession  halted 
in  front  of  her  door,  and  General  Washington  came  up 
the  brick  walk,  to  be  greeted  by  Mistress  Nelson  with 
a  sweeping  curtsey,  while  his  attendants  rode  on  to 
the  small  hotel. 

When  the  cranberry-sauce  was  served  at  dinner,  the 
(General  said, 

"What  a  fine  sauce.  Mistress  Nelson!" 

Little  Jane  slipjied  from  her  chair  and.  with  iicr  l)est 
curtsey,  said  simply, 

"I  made  the  cranberry-sauce,  sir." 

"Well,  well,  my  little  maid,  't  is  a  very  good  saint — 
very  good  indeed!  Would  you  not  like  to  come  to  Mt. 
Vernon,  for  a  visit,  and  perhaps  make  some  sauce  for 
my  wife?" 

"Oh,  thank  you,  sir!  But  teacher  said  we  must  not 
be  absent  from  school  without  a  good  excuse,"  replied 
Jane. 

The  blood  rushed  to  her  mother's  cheeks,  and  she 
quickly  rebuked  her  daughter,  saying,  "Jane!  As  if 
't  were  not  a  fit  excuse  to  be  invited  to  visit  General 


Washington's  home  at  Mt.  Vernon!  Yes,  General," 
she  continued,  "Jane  will  be  very  glad  to  accept  your 
kind  invitation,  with  many  thanks,  I  am  sure." 

So    Jane    went    to    Mt.    Vernon,    the    happiest    and 
proudest  little  girl  in  all  the  country. 


a  r.\ndom  snap-shot.       by  carol  finley,  age  ii. 
(silver  badge) 

THE    TRUMPETER 

BY    MARY    HARRIET   WHITE    (AGE    I3) 

(Honor  Member) 
He  comes  with  the  winds  and  snows  of  March 

To  bring  the  April  showers; 
He  calls  the  birds  from  the  sunny  south, 

And  wakes  the  early  flowers. 

He  blows  on  his  trumpet  a  clear  sweet  note 

To  call  forth  Mistress  Spring; 
He  teases  the  leaves  until  they  unfold. 

And  he  makes  the  children  sing. 
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A    HEADING   FOR  FEBRUARY. 

KY  ELEANOR  YOUNG,  AGE  1.3. 

(SILVER    B.VDGK) 

He  bids  the  wind  o'er  the  hill-tops  blow, 
Till  the  bare  trees  shiver  and  shake; 

He  sets  the  brook  in  the  valley  free. 
And  he  cries  to  the  orchards  "Awake!" 

He  shakes  the  vines  till  their  leaves  come  out. 
He  sways  the  bluebells  till  they  ring. 

And  loudly  he  blows  on  his  trumpet  to  tell 
That  he  is  the  herald  of  Spring. 
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A   RANDOM   SNAP-SHOT."        BY   PRISCILL.V  M.   CARST.A.1RS,   AGE    13. 
(SILVER    BADGE) 


A   GOOD    EXCUSE 

(A  True  Story) 

BY    NATALIE    C.    HALL    (AGE    12) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  October,  igig) 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  a  Canadian  town  that  the  incident  occurred 
of  which  I  write. 

A  ball  was  being  given  in  his  honor  at  the  hotel 
where  he  was  staying,  and  it  was  to  be  a  very  grand 
affair.  So  many  of  the  guests  wanted  a  souvenir  of 
his  visit  that  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  know 
what  form  the  souvenir  should  take.  By  a  stroke  of 
genius,  some  one  suggested  that  a  large  cake,  with  very 
perfect  sugar  ornaments,  should  be  cut  by  their  illus- 
trious guest  at  the  close  of  the  ball,  and  each  guest 
should  be  the  recipient  of  an  ornament.  This  was 
decided  upon  as  a  unique  and  pretty  thing  to  do. 

Of  course,  the  confectioners  put  all  their  skill  and 
artistic  taste  into  the  making  of  the  cake,  and  it  was  a 
very  high,  beautiful  one  when  it  was  finished.  The 
novel  ornamentations  were  as  perfect  as  they  could  be 
made,  and  it  was  quite  worthy  of  the  prince's  favor. 

At  last  the  ball  was  at  its  close,  and  the  prince  was 
escorted  to  the  table  on  which  the  "Wonder"  stood. 
The  guests  were  all  waiting  expectantly  round  about 
him.  But,  knife  in  hand.  His  Royal  Highness  hesi- 
tated, and,  turning  to  Admiral  Halsey,  his  chief  of  staff, 
he  said.  "Oh!  I  cannot  cut  that  thing  of  beauty!" 

So  the  souvenir-hunters  did  not  get  their  souvenirs, 
and  the  cake  stood,  as  before,  in  all  its  splendor. 

Surely  the  man  who  made  the  "Good  Excuse"  that 
lie  could  not  spoil  a  thing  of  beauty  will,  in  future,  make 
a  wise  king,  who  will  foster  in  his  subjects  the  love  of 
art  and  of  all  kinds  of  beautiful  works. 


"a  random  SN.\P-SH0T."       by  ELSIE  M.   DODGE,   AGE   I4. 


THE    TRUMPETER 

BY  DOROTHY  ROSE  OPFENHEIM  (AGE  I5) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  November,  1916) 

"flE  hath  sounded  forth  the  trumpet  which  sluill  never 
call  retreat!" 
Through  the  blue  and  smiling  heavens  rang  the  blast. 
And  the  nations  Hocked  to  answer  it,  on  many-marching 
feet, 
While  the  placid  skies  grew  dull  and  overcast. 

For  His  thunder  seemed  but  echo  of  the  thunder  in  our 

guns; 
In  our  star-shells  shone  His  angry  lightning's  gleam; 
Like  the  patt'ring  of  His  raindrops  fell  our  shrapnel 

'mid  the  Huns, 
,    Like  the  rattle  of  His  hail  our  volleys'  scream. 

We  rallied  to  His  trumpet  call,  and  beat  the  Germans 

back, 

Though  the  way  was  hard,  and  victory  seemed  slow. 

Never  once  our  courage  falt'ring,  never  once  our  efforts 

slack, 

And  we  freed  staunch  France  and  Belgium  from  the  foe. 

From  all  sections  of  the  land  we  came,  from  east,  west, 
south,  and  north. 
As  one  we  strove,  and  never  saw  defeat. 
The  reason  of  it?     This,  O  world,  "For  He  hath  sounded 
forth 
The  trumpet  which  shall  never ^call  retreat!" 

A    GOOD    EXCUSE 

BY    WILLIAM    M.    HIESTER    (AGE    12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
John  Dalton  was  a  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts.     A 
special  meeting  was  held  by  the  troop  to  discuss  some 
important  business.     The  patrol  leader  had  the  names 
of  those  in  his  patrol  who  were  sick  and  could  not  come. 
Every  other  member  was  ordered  to  be  present,  and 
there  was  only  one  ab- 
sent and  not  accounted 
for.    This  one  member 
was  John  Dalton.    The 
meeting  was  postponed 
for  half  an  hour  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  turn 
up.      Slowly  the  clock 
showed  fifteen  minutes 
gone  and  then  twenty. 
The  half-hour  passed, 
and   then  the  meeting 
was    called    to    order. 
Everybody  was    won- 
dering where  the  miss- 
ing Scout  was.     They 
could   not    keep    their 
minds  down    to    busi- 
ness, for  every  member 
loved  him  and  thought 
him  the  best  fellow  in 
the  troop.     The  meet- 
ing   was    almost    over 
when   in  walked   John 
Dalton.     He  was  drip- 
ping wet  and  cold.   All 
the  boys  ran  to  where 
he  stood  in  a  'pool   of 
water.     His  face  was  red  and  he  was  shivering  all  over. 
Quickly  they  hung  up  his  clothes  to  dry  and  wrapped 
several  blankets  around  him.     A  member  volunteered 
to  get  something  hot    to    help   him   along.      He   was 
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BY    EVANGELINE   MORTENSON, 

AGE    14.      (SILVER    BADGE) 
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BY   GRACE   HOPE   PFAFFLIN,  AGE    1 4. 
(SILVER   badge) 


BY   LUCY    T.    BESWICK,    AGE    12. 

"A  RANDOM  SNAP-SHOT" 


BY    MARY    REEVE,    AGE    12. 


rubbed  down  by  \villing  fellow-scouts.  After  a  while 
he  was  warm  and  he  put  on  his  clothes,  which  had 
become  dry.  He  then  told  why  he  was  late.  He  was 
passing  by  the  old  ice-pond  and  heard  cries  for  help. 
He  threw  himself  into  the  ic3'  cold  water  and  rescued 
a  little  girl  who  had  fallen  off  the  bank  into  the  pond. 
Never  before  had  Scoutmaster  Evans  accepted  so  good 
an  excuse  from  a  Scout  for  being  absent  from  a  meeting. 

THE    TRUMPETER 

BY    MARGARET    HUMPHREY    (AGE    I2) 

(Silver  Badge) 

Round  the  sagebrush  there  is  ringing 

The  coyote's  mournful  cry. 
For  the  winter-time  is  coming 

And  the  long  dark  nights  are  nigh. 
Herald  of  the  cold,  white  winter. 

Trumpeter  of  the  West, 
His  sad  voice  makes  ghoulish  music 

In  the  land  I  love  the  best! 
Out  on  the  hillside 

Hear  his  lonesome  cry, 
While  the  autumn  days  are  passing 

And  the  wild  geese  southward  fiyl 

A   GOOD   EXCUSE 

BY   MARY    R.    BISHOP    (AGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 

"I-I'CE  cold  pop!  Lemonade!  Lemonade!  Come 
on  over  here  to  get  your  pink  lemonade!!" 

"Oh,   there    are    some    peanuts!     Let  's  get  some." 

"Um-m,  but  these  are  good!" 

"Come!  see  this  'colossal  collection  of  marvelous 
monstrosities!  All  things  here  are  of  prodigious  pro- 
portions or  are  infinitesimally  invisible.'  " 

"Let  's  buy  some  of  those  big  red  balloons.  O-Oh! 
That  one  busted!" 

"I'm  for  the  animal  tent  to  see  the  new  giraffe." 

"Oh,  looky!     He  just  picks  'em  up  in  his  trunk!" 


"Oh!  There  comes  a  man  with  ice-cream  cones. 
Call  him  over!" 

"Just  listen  to  that  band!" 

"Oh!  Oh!!  Look  at  that  elephant!  He  's  standing 
straight  up!" 

"Gee,  this  is  great!" 

"Did  you  ever  see  anything  so  funny  in  all  your  life? 
I  think  those  clowns  are  simply  killing." 

"Oh,  cowboys!     That    's  a  real  Indian  over  there." 

"Hurrah!     The  cowboys  have  won." 


•a  HEADING  FOR  FEBRUARY."      BY  JOHN  H.  WHITCOMB,  AGE  13 
(SILVER    BADGE) 
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"Whee!     The  chariot  races!     Hurry  up! 
the  man  in  green  won  it!     I  knew 'he  would.' 
"Please,  just  one  more  sack  of  peanuts!" 


r  m  glad 


.A  circus!     A  good  excuse?     Well,  perhaps  not. 
was  there  ever  a  better  one  for  "playing  hookey"? 


But 


ON    DUTY 


BY   JESSIE   DAY,    AGE    I3. 


THE   TRUMPETERS 

BY   KATHERINE   HICKS    (AGE    1 2) 

"Honk  Honk! — Honk  Honk!" 
There  are  wild  geese  in  the  air! 

"Honk  Honk! — Honk  Honk!" 
It  soundeth  everywhere! 

Onward ! — Onward ! 
Winging  across  the  sky! 

Onward ! — Onward ! 
Whither  do  j'ou  fly? 

"Honk  Honk!     Honk  Honk!" 
Hear  that  weird,  wild  call! 

"Honk  Honk!     Honk  Hoitk!" 
Bon  voyage  to  you  all! 


THE    TRUMPETER 

BY    ELIZABETH    MITCHELL    DUKES    (AGE    1 7) 

{Honor  Alember) 
I  STAND  at  the  door  of  the  Valentine  Inn, 
Where  the  sign  hangs  brilliant  and  high. 
And  I  find,  to  my  sorrow,  I  've  lost  my  heart 
To  the  cook  and  her  cranberry  pie. 
Was  never  a  trumpeter  back  from  the  wars 
So  cruelly  treated,  I  trow! 
When  I  tried  to  imply 
My  penchant  for  her  pie 
She  pouted  and  told  me  to  go! 

"Clever  cook,  be  my  love,  for  your  pie's  a  chef-d' xuvre! 
To  eat  it  forever  I  'm  willing. 
Its  crust  is  so  toothsome — 
Go  quickly,  produce  some — 
That  filling  is  lusciously  thrilling." 
Yet  with  frown  and  with  pout 
Still  she  ordered  me  out 
Though  the  wind  was  as  keen  as  a  knife. 
Now  what  must  be  done  e  'er  her  cruel  heart  's  won 
And  I  make  her  my  cook  for  my  life? 
Ah,  my  pie,  truest  friend,  inspiration  you  lend — 
I  know  what  is  needful  to  win  her; 
I  need  but  imply 
She  's  the  goal — not  the  pie — 
And  then  I  '11  have  pie  for  my  dinner! 

A    GOOD    EXCUSE 

BY    JULIA    POLK    (AGE    I3) 

"GooD-BY,  Arthur!"  called  Mrs.  Gray,  as  she  watched 
her  son  out  of  sight.  "Well,  I  hope  he  won't  get  into 
mischief  to-day,"  she  said,  as  she  entered  the  house; 
"I  had  a  note  from  his  teacher  yesterday." 

Arthur  trudged  gaily  up  the  street,  whistling  merrily, 
when  suddenly  his  music  stopped.  He  saw  some 
boys  tying  a  tin  can  to  a  little  cur's  tail;  the  dog  was 
trembling  with  fright,  for  the  boys  were  rough  in 
handling  him. 

"Here!  what  are  you  doing  to  that  dog?"  said 
Arthur,  in  an  angry  tone;  "you  'd  better  stop  or  you  '11 
be  sorry!" 

"Huh,"  said  one  boy,  "I  guess  I  can  do  what  I  like 
with  him  without  you  butting  in." 


BY   EVARISTODE  MOSTALVO,   AGE   12. 


by  louis  jack,  age  is. 

(silver  badge) 

'A  RANDOM  SNAP-SHOT" 


BY    LESTER    N.    TOWNER,    AGE    I3. 
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BY   FLORENCE   E.    FINLEY,    AGE    I7. 
(HONOR   member) 


1    ,      I   \  l.l.YN    CARSON,    AGE    I5. 

'A  RANDOM  SNAP-SHOT" 


by  winthrop  h.  towner, 
(silver  badge) 


AGE    14. 


Arthur  crept  up  slowly,  and  suddenly  gave  the  boy 
a  buffet  that  knocked  him  over  in  the  street.  He  then 
untied  the  tin  can  and  stood  up  ready  to  meet  the 
attack  of  the  boy,  who  was  by  this  time  up  and  ready 
for  a  fight. 

Arthur,  not  being  large,  got  the  worst  of  the  fight, 
and  when  the  other  fellows  came  to  help  "Mike,"  he 
would  have  been  knocked  out  altogether  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  dog,  who  came  and  nipped  the  ankles  of  the 
other  boys,  who  turned  their  attention  to  him.  For- 
tunately, the  dog  got  away  and  followed  Arthur,  who 
was  racing  up  the  street  toward  school. 

He  was  late,  but  was  not  scolded^  as  he  had  a  good 
excuse.  As  for  the  dog,  he  slept  under  Arthur's  chair  all 
through  school. 


A  HEADING  FOR   FEBRUARY."       BY  VINCENT  P.JENKINS,  AGE  15. 
(honor   MEMBER) 

THE    TRUMPETER 

BY    ELEANOR    ELLIS    (AGE    l6) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Upon  the  threshold  of  the  past  he  stands, 

Bathed  in  the  glory  of  a  waning  day, 

And  to  the  setting  sun  this  lay  doth  play: 
"I  am  a  trumpeter  of  hoary  age; 

From  olden  times  to  this  my  fame  held  true, 

A  heralder  of  kings.     Of  very  few 


Was  I  most  honored  by  their  royal  smile. 

When  through  the  motley,  crowded  throngs  I  passed. 

Through  walls  of  human  beings,  thickly  massed. 
My  trumpet's  clarion  note  to  them  proclaimed 

The  coming  of  the  king.     Their  lusty  cheer 

The  very  air  did  rend,  and  echoes  clear 
Resounded.      But  now  all  is  changed. 

The  clamor  of  the  peoples  shakes  the  thrones; 

The  discontent  of  sullen  undertones 
Proclaims  this  day  the  twilight  of  the  kings. 

The  old  is  ever  giving  place  to  new,  ^ 

The  wish  of  many  ends  the  rule  of  few. 
And  who  can  say  that  't  is  not  justly  so? 

Democracy  shall  rule  on  every  hand. 

And  banishes  my  trumpet  from  the  land. 

A   GOOD    EXCUSE 

BY    MARTHA    KROKMILLER    (AGE    15) 

(Silver  Badge) 

"Donald  West!  Where  have  you  been?"  exclaimed 
his  mother. 

"Er — er,  you  see  I — I  had  to  do  something  for  a  lady." 

"Well,  it  certainly  took  you  a  long  time.  Here  it  is, 
five  o'clock  and  you  're  just  coming  from  school!  And 
from  appearances  you  swam  across  the  river.  Yours 
is  a  very  poor  excuse." 

Some  time  later  Mrs.  West  met  a  friend  of  hers,  Mrs. 
Jones. 

"Oh,  I  had  an  awful  experience  the  other  day,  and 
if  it  had  n't  been  for  that  fine  boy  of  iours,  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  have  done!"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 

"Donald?  He  said  nothing  about  it.  What  in  the 
world  happened?" 

"I  was  in  the  kitchen  baking  pies,  when  I  happened 
to  glance  up,  and  there  was  the  table,  next  to  the  stove, 
afire  and  blazing.  As  it  was  near  the  door,  I  could  n't 
get  out,  but  I  saw  Donald  going  by  and  called  to  him. 
He  came  rushing  in,  seized  the  garden  hose  and  turned 
the  water  on  and  had  the  fire  out  almost  before  I  could 
say  'Jack  Robinson'." 

"That  must  have  been  thedayhecamehomeso  wet  and 
said  he  had  done  something  for  a  lady,"  said  Mrs.  West. 

On  the  way  home  she  did  some  hard  thinking,  and 
when  Donald  came  home  from  school  she  had  the  bad 
taste,  as  Donald  thought,  to  make  him  blush  before 
Jimmie  Green,  by  saying: 

"Donald,  on  second  thoughts,  I  find  your  excuse  of  the 
Other  day  very  good,  and  I  am  very,  very  proud  of  you!" 
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"A  RANDOM  SNAP-SHOT 


BY  MARTHA  DICKINSON,  AGE  10. 


A   GOOD    EXCUSE 

BY    ELIZABETH    M.    RAMSEY    (AGE    I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 

"It  seems  perfectly  criminal  to  me  to  be  going  home 
without  seeing  the  king  and  queen  when  they  are  right 
here  in  New  York!"  I  said  regretfully,  as,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  our  shopping  tour,  we  turned  our  steps  toward 
the  station.  And  indeed  it  did  seem  foolish,  but  we 
were  invited  out  for  dinner,  and  the  only  train  which 
would  get  us  home  in  time  left  at  four-fifteen — fifteen 
minutes  before  the  royal  Belgians  were  to  be  received 
in  Central  Park. 

"Do  you  know,"  Margaret  was  studying  her  time- 
table intently,  '-'if  we  were  to  take  that  five-eleven, 
which  is  an  express,  I  think  we  should  n't  be  more  than 
about  ten  minutes  late  for  dinner.     And  then  we — " 

"Could  see  them!"  I  finished  for  her,  in  great  excite- 
ment. "Let  's  telephone  Mother,  and  see  what  she 
says." 

Ten  minutes  later  we  were  on  our  way  to  the  park, 
firm  in  Mother's  assurance  that  if  we  were  a  few  min- 
utes late  our  hostess  would  not  mind,  as  we  had  such  a 
very  good  excuse. 

By  a  mere  chance,  we  entered  by  the  avenue  up 
which  Their  Majesties  were  coming,  and  found  a  very 
good  place,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  crowd  was  gath- 
ered around  the  platform  where  the  exercises  were  to 
take  place. 

Then — they  came!     We  saw  them  as  they  passed 
close  by,  and  we  were  thrilled,     fiut  the  thing  which' 
caused   us   the   greatest   excitement   was  when   Queen 
Elizabeth  smiled  directly  at  us!     It  really  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true! 

When  we  arrived  at  the  place  where  we  were  to  dine, 
and  gave  the  reason  for  our  tardiness,  we  were  speedily 
forgiven  and  much  envied.  And  we  spent  a  charming 
evening  in  which  there  was  much  talk  of  kings  and  queens. 


iSii^^i^ 


THE    TRUMPETER 

BY    JOSEPHINE    RANKIN    (AGE    II) 

(Silver  Badge) 

The  golden  sun  in  the  far-off  west  shed  its  last  few  rays 

with  a  smile. 
To  think  of  the  end  of  a  perfect  day. 
And  the  morrow's  prospects  gay; 
And  as  into  night  we  sally, 
The  trumpeter's  call  from  the  hill-top  high. 
Resounds  throughout  the  valley. 

The  moon  came  up  and  the  stars  shone  bright, 

And  the  dogs  forgot  to  bark  and  fight; 

The  cats  refrained  from  concerts,  too. 

As  the  moon  and  stars  sailed  their  sea  of  blue; 

And   from   off  in  the  woods,   through  the  whispering 

trees, 
Comes  the  trumpeter's  call,  "To  Whoot  To  Whool" 


"a  RANDOM  SNAP-SHOT 


BY  DOROTHY  P.  BROOKS,  AGE  13. 


A    GOOD    EXCUSE 

BY    EDITH    OLLIVE    (AGE    lo) 

One  day  Mary  asked  her  father  if  she  might  join  the 
St.  Nicholas  League. 

Her  father  said,   "But,   Mary,   you  cannot  write  or 
draw.     So  why  should  you  wish  to  join?" 
^  "Daddy,"  explained  Mary,  "that  is  the  very  reason — 
to  learn  how.     Is  n't  that  so?" 

"Yes,  Mary," .  said  her  father,  after  a  minute's 
thought,  "that  is  very  true.  So  you  may  join  if  you 
want  to." 

"Thank  you.  Daddy,"  said  Mary,  and  went  away  a 
very  happy  girl. 

SPECIAL  MENTION 

X  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted: 


"a  RANDOM  SNAP-SHOT."       BY  JOHN  SWEIGERT,  AGE  12. 

(silver  badge) 


VERSE 

Marlhedilh     Furnas 
Charlotte  M. 

Reynolds 
Eudora  Blakeney 
Jessica  L.  Megaw 
Rosamond  W.  Eddy 
Virginia  H. 

Bowman 
Jean  Sproule 
Elizabeth  Stamps 
Ruth  E.  Campbell 
Dorothy  M.  Patty 
Katharine  Born 
Catherine  Parmenter 

PROSE 
Margaret  A.  Durick 
Kathryn  Smith 


Katharine   Moedock 
Rachel  Knapp 
Elizabeth 

McCollough 
Fannie  E.  Goodman 
Harriet  M .  Cadd 
Virginia  H. 

Cow  perthwaite 
Marian  Brimhall 
Emmie  Lou 

Washington 
Ruth  H.  Thorp 
Charles    A .    Barllett 
Mary  R.  Hulcher 
Silvia  A . 

Wunderlich 
Eleanor  Scott 
Hope  Todhunler 
Jean  Maisomille 


Constance  Al. 
O'Hara 

Margaret 

Mack  prang 
Dorothy    J.    Miller 
Helen  M. 

Schroeder 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

Virginia  M . 
Burm  ister 
Kate  McCurley 
Lucille  E.  Wittke 
Helen  S.  Fowler 
Evelyn  Brossman 
Jane  Richardson 
Grace  Waggaman 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR 

A  list  of  those  whose  contributions  were  deserving  of  high 
praise: 


PROSE 

Undine  Hodgson 
Helen  H.  Dan 
Hugh  L.  Willson 
Annette  Klein 
Eleanor  F.  Huntley 
Edward  Lawrence 
Carolyn  Kaufman 
Margaret  Gould 
Dorothy  Hickey 
Lois  Bacon 
Raymond 

McKelvey 
Helen  Potts 
Susan  Sims 
Judith  DuBose 
\^'ragg 
Mary  O'Neil 


Dorothy  P.  K. 

Deahy 
Jeanette   Warmuth 
Eleanor  Evans 
J .   Stewart    Lacock 
Thora  Macavoy 
Robert  Diller 
George  B.  Hiester 
Suzanne  Parker 


Louise  Howland 
Henry  Bunting 
Mildred  H.  Wimer 
Harriet     McCurley 
Mary  M.  Lewis 
Evelyn  Abraham 
Virginia  Watson 
Corinne   Monsarrat 
Jeanne  Gadsden 


"on  duty. 

Margaret  Coates 
Virginia  Barton 
Gertrude  Green 
Susan  G.  Donogh 
^lary  Adelman 
Ruth  Y.  Kirbv 
Helen  C.  Streeter 
Meyer  Lisbanoff 
Alice  Loeb 
Eleanor  Marsh 
Isabel  Knapp 
Gladys  Hadden 
Miriam  Wayt 
Elaine  Brown 

VERSE 

Pearl  E.  Hahn 
Dorothy  Legg 
Elizabeth 

Cleaveland 
Kathleen  Heile 
Margaret  G.  C. 

Boultbee 
Travers  Hand 
Kathryn  E. 

Lissberger 
Ruby  Humphrey 
Helen  Jenks 
Margaret  Moore 
Frances  hevy 
Isidore  Katz 
Beatrice  Mitchell 
Caroline  Forry 
William  S.  Clarke. 

Jr. 
Fannie  P.  Tartt 
Margaret  Ludden 
Doris  \'arns 

DRAWINGS 

Katharine  A. 

Shand 
Jegsica  G.  Abel 
lone  Finch 
Jean  Mcintosh 
Wm.  W.  Burgess, 

Jr. 
Worthen  Bradley 
Sallv  Ingalls 
David  D.  Lloyd 
Helen  Fields 


BY    S-^RAH    A.    ZIMMERMAN,    AGE    IS. 


Elizabeth 

Cheatham 
Naomi  Grigg 
Dorothy 

Stephenson 
Olive  Skinner 
Maxine     Oberndorf 
Dallas  Stone 
Neil  Shawhan 

PHOTOGR-APHS 

William  Thurow 
Anna  J.  Phillips 
Elizabeth  Barnes 
Mary  Kroehle 


Jean  A.    Buchanan 
Elizabeth  T. 

Sarratt 
Abbe    Huyler  Held 
Georgia  Finckel 
Katharine  E. 

McAfee 

PUZZLES 

Betty  Sargent 
Mary  Louise  Huff- 
man 
Signe  Steen 
Dorothy  Bowen 
Emily  Pendleton 


ON  DUTY. 


by  mary  c.  neal,  age  i4. 
(silver  badge) 


Jean  Henderson 
Eunice  C.  Resor 
Margaret  Morris 
Frances  B.  Dabney 
Frederick  P. 

Latimer,  Jr. 
Mildred  Bernstein 
Arabel  Cushman 
Florence  Bryans 
Muriel  King 
Elizabeth  Garrett 
Charlotte  WTiite 


Mary  Rebmayne 
Gwenfread  Allen 
Myron  Reamy 
Mary  M.  Kern 
Ferdinande  Poppe 
Janet  Bissell 
Ann  Hyde 
Carol  Johnson 
Barbara  Probasco 
Mildred    D.    Bern- 

heim 
Ralph  Friedrichs. 


WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  IS 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine. 

The  League  motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 
ive. 

The  League  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  Stripes." 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the 
League  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League,  organized  in  No- 
vember, 1899,  became  immediately  popular  with 
earnest  and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  artistic  educational 
factors  in  the  world. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and 
silver  badgeseach  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  243 

Owing  to  possible  delay  in  publication.  Competi- 
tion No.  243  will  close  February  28.  All  contri- 
butions intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on  or  before 
that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be  made  and 
the  selected  contributions  published  in  St.  Nicho- 
las for  June.     Badges  sent  one  month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.     Subject,  "When  Roses  Bloom." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred   words.     Subject,    "A   Test    of    Courage." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted; 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  them- 
selves.    Subject,  "In  the  Open." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subject,  "Coming  Home,"  or  "A  Heading 
for  June." 

Puzzle.     Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  com- 
plete set  of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St. 
Nicholas.  Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle 
Box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped 
envelop  of  proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript  or 
picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  badge  and  leaflet  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and  be 
indorsed  as  "original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guard- 
ian, who  must  be  convinced  beyond  doubt — and 
must  state  in  writing — that  the  contribution  is  not 
copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  be  added. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but 
on  tlie  contribution  itself — if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write 
or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor 
may  send  but  one  contribution  a  month — not  one  of 
each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  however,  does  not 
include  "competitions"  in  the  advertising  pages  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 

Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

The  Centun,'  Co., 
353  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Portland,  Ore. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  two  years, 
and  I  enjoy  you  very  much.  I  got  you  for  a  Christmas 
present  and  I  think  it  the  best  present  I  iiave  ever  had. 
I  have  only  seen  one  picture  of  the  Cohnnbia  River 
Highway  in  St.  Nichol.\s  and  I  'm  sure  others  would 
enjoy  seeing  this  picture  I  am  sending,  as  Oregon's 
scenic  beauties  are  not  very  well  known. 


This  is  a  photograph  of  a  picturesque  bridge,  taken 
from  one  of  the  falls.      It  is  called  Shepherd's  Dell. 

The  highway  follows  the  Columbia  River,  and  is 
sometimes  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  and  sometimes 
down  by  the  river.  There  are  beautiful  falls  all  along 
the  way. 

The  highest  place  on  the  highway  is  called  Crown 
Point,  where  you  can  look  all  up  and  down  the  great 
Columbia,  and  when  the  sun  sets,  the  sky  and  the  river 
are  all  lit  up  with  a  golden  light. 

Your  interested  reader, 

Aneta  Kellogg  (age  13). 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nic?iolas:     I  have  taken  you  for  four  years 
and  I  simply  adore  you ! 

I  have  an  aunt  who  was  a  Red  Cross  nurse  in  France. 
She  just  came  home.  She  brought  me  a  lovely  silk 
scarf  and  a  knitting-bag  made  by  a  wounded  soldier, 
and  lots  of  foreign  money. 

Last  spring  I  christened  a  ship,  and  received  a  beauti- 
ful gold  wrist-watcn. 

I  can  hardly  wait  for  your  next  number  to  come. 
Your  devoted  reader, 
Virginia  S.  Hutchinson   (.\ge    12). 


Butte,  Mont. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     I  have  taken  you  for  nearly  two 
years.      My  mother  took  you  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
and  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

I  like  "The  Slipper  Point  Mystery,"  and  "Vive  la 
France!"  I  also  like  to  read  the  Letter-box,  espe- 
cially letters  that  are  written  abroad. 

We  live  at  Columbia  Gardens  in  the  summer-time. 
Ex-Senator  Clark  owns  and  keeps  up  these  gardens. 
Every  Thursday  is  Children's  Day,  and  all  children 
under  sixteen  come  to  these  gardens  free. 

The  last  Thursday  before  school  starts,  they  have  a 
festival.  This  year  the  girls  danced,  the  boys  did  some 
gymnastics  on  the  horizontal  and  parallel  bars  and 
gome  table  acrobatics.     Their  instructor  did  some  gun- 


twirling.     We    then    had    "Mistress    Mary's    Garden 
Party,"  which  was  a  Mother  Goose  play. 

Your  devoted  and  loving  reader, 

Elizabeth  Chapman  (age  14). 


Amoy,  China. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Last  night  after  my  sister  was 
in  bed  we  heard  a  noise  up  the  road.  In  a  little  while 
a  bunch  of  boys  came  in  sight  beating  gongs  and  carry- 
ing a  little  seat  with  an  image  of  one  of  their  gods  in  it. 

Then  came  a  larger  one,  all  right;  they  had  about  five 
of  those  seats  in  this  one,  with  gods  in  them. 

This  big  one  is  probably  due  to  cholera,  and  they 
continually  kept  swinging  them  back  and  forth;  they 
thought  the  spirit  kept  it  going  all  of  the  time. 

And  that  thing  stretched  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile — 
maybe  more  and  maybe  less. 

I  have  a  bird  kite  that  a  mandarin  gave  me.  It  is 
five  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  You  can  take  both  wings  out 
and  fold  the  tail  back. 

I  have  only  had  you  eight  months. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Robert  S.   Elliott  (age  ii). 


Asuncion,  Paraguay. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     My    father    just    brought    you 
home,  and  how  glad  I  was  to  get  you! 

Asuncion,  where  I  live,  is  not  very  large.  The  people 
are  sort  of  between  black  and  white,  and  three  quarters 
of  them  are  barefooted.  A  few  Sundays  ago  a  man 
went  by  the  door  all  dressed  up  and  carrying  a  cane,  but 
he  was  barefooted!  The  women  come  to  the  door  selling 
chickens  and  ducks,  all  in  baskets  on  their  heads,  and 
you  will  often  see  a  woman  go  by  with  a  basket  of  eggs 
or  chickens  on  her  head,  a  baby  under  one  arm,  chick- 
ens in  the  other,  and  smoking  a  great  big  black  cigar; 
and  before  her  goes  a  little  burro,  loaded  with  everything 
the  woman  cannot  carry. 

I.  am  your  very  interested  reader, 

Betty  Lytle  (age  11). 


Charlottesville,  Va. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     My  sister  and  I  have  taken  you 
for  two  years,  and  we  intend  to  take  you  for  many 
more.     All  the  stories  are  fine,  but  I  like  best  "Vive  la 
France"  and  "The  Boy  Vigilantes  of  Belgium." 

Last  summer  my  mother,  father,  sisters,  and  I  went 
on  a  tour  to  the  Province  of  Quebec,  camping  at  night 
on  the  way,  and  for  a  month  on  Lake  Memphremagog. 

The  camp  outfit  was  on  the  car.  The  gasolene  stove 
on  the  back,  a  cabinet  on  the  left  side  for  blankets,  cots, 
etc.,  and  the  fireless  cooker  and  washstand  on  the  right, 
the  tent  being  in  a  cabinet  under  the  doors  on  the  right. 
Everything  is  covered  with  black  oilcloth  to  be  water- 
proof and  to  keep  things  dry.  We  had  a  glorious  time. 
An  interested  reader, 

Lucy  Hancock. 


LaGrange,  Ind. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     I  have  had  you  ever  since  1  can 
remember,  and  like  you  so  much  that  I  would  not  like 
to  lose  a  single  number. 

One  day,  after  a  big  storm,  I  found  a  baby  squirrel. 
If  I  ran,  it  would  run  to  me.  I  soon  found  there  were 
two  more  running  up  my  legs.  They  must  have  lost 
their  mother.  They  were  so  hungry  I  cracked  nuts  for 
them.  They  looked  funny  sitting  up  to  eat  them. 
Yours  truly, 
Ralph  H.  Ellison,  Jr.  (age  9). 
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Connected     Squares.      I.  i.  Hark.     2.  Amen. 
4.   Know.      II.   I.  Jack.      2.  Able.      3.  Clan.      4.   K 
I.  Wrap.      2.  Race.      3.  Acme.      4.  Peel.      IV.   r. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER 


3.   Reno 

III 

r.   Bask 


I.  Wrap.  2.  Race.  3.  Acme.  4.  Peel.  IV.  r.  Bask.  2. 
Ante.  3.  Stag.  4.  Kegs.  V.  i.  Trip.  2.  Role.  ■  3.  Ills.  4. 
Pest.  VI.  I.  Lops.  2.  Ogle.  3.  Plan.  4.  Sent.  VII.  i. 
Slap.  2.  Lave.  3.  Avon.  4.  Pent.  VIII.  i.  Toes.  2.  Opal. 
3.  Ease.  4.  Sled.  IX.  i.  Taps.  2.  Aloe.  3.  Pole.  4.  Seen. 
DiAGON.\L.     Heir.      i.   Hare.      2.  Pear.      ^.  Pair.     a.  Wear. 


DiAGON.-^L.     Heir.      i.   Hare.      2.  Pear.     3.  Pair.     4.  Wear 
Rh\'ming     Birds.       i.  Chickadee.       2.  Wood     pewee.       3. 

Yellow   throat.      4.  Oriole.      5.   Indigo   bunting.      6.   Meadow 

lark.    7.   Mocking  bird.    8.  Horned  owl. 
Diamond,    i.  T.    2.  Met.    3.  Texas.    4.  1 


irk.    7.   Mocking  bird.    8.   Horned  owl. 
Diamond,    i.  T.    2.  Met.    3.  Texas.    4.  Tan. 
Illustr.\ted  Zigzag.     A  Happy  New  Year. 


5.  S. 


UiAMOND.     I.    1.    2.   Met.    3.    lexas.    4.    ian.     j.  „. 

Illustr.\ted  Zigzag.  A  Happy  New  Year.  i.  Ants.  2. 
Ship.  3.  Crab.  4.  Drop.  5.  Rope.  6.  Lyre.  7.  Nail.  8. 
Ream.     g.  Fawn.     10.  Dray.     11.  Sled.     12.  Pail.     13.  Rake. 


Cross-word  Enigma.     Thanksgiving  Day. 

Novel  Acrostic.  Initials:  Robert  E.  Lee;  third  row, 
Nathan  Hale.  Cross-words:  i.  Rondel.  2.  Opaque.  3. 
Better.  4.  Ethnic,  s.  Reader.  6.  Tender.  7.  Exhort.  8. 
Loafer.    9.   Enlist.    10.   Energy. 

Absent  Vowels,  i.  Cr>'pt.  2.  Sly.  3.  Gypsy.  4.  Fly. 
5.  Shy.  6.  Tryst.  7.  Fry.  8.  Myth.  9.  Spy.  10.  Lynx.  11. 
Sty.  12,  Try.  13.  Pygmy.  14.  Ply.  15.  Hymn.  16.  Myrrh. 
17.  Sylph.     18.  Dry.     19.  Nymph.     20.  Pry.     21.  Spry. 

Charade.     In-grate. 

King's  Move  Puzzle.  Begin  at  3.  Chateau  Thierry, 
Soissons,  Nancy,  \'erdim,  Ypres,  Zeebrugge,  Ostend,  Amiens, 
Marne. 


No  ANSWERS   WERE   RECEIVED   TO  PUZZLES   IN   THE   NOVEMBER    NUMBER,    OWIN'G    TO   THE   DELAY    IN    PUBLICATION. 


ENDLESS  GEOGRAPHICAL  CHAIN 

To  solve  this  puzzle,  take  the  last  two  letters  of  the  first 
place  described  to  make  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
second  place,  and  so  on.  The  last  two  letters  of  the 
tenth  word  will  be  the  same  as  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
first  word. 

I.  The  country  of  which  Khatmandu  is  the  capital. 
2.  A  province  of  Canada.  3.  A  city  of  Washington. 
4.  A  city  of  Spain.  5.  One  of  the  United  States. 
6.  A  mountain  in  Oregon.  7.  A  Russian  seaport.  8.  A 
Central  American  republic.  9.  A  South  American 
river.      10.  A  city  on  the  Rhine. 

DOROTHY  BOWEN  (age  13),  Honor  Member. 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

m  All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  one 
President,  and  another  row  of  letters  will  spell  the  name 
of  another  President. 

Cross-words:  i.  At  all  times.  2.  To  take  the 
color  out  of,  and  make  white.  3.  A  church  festival. 
4.  A  river  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  5.  Simpletons. 
6.  A  number.  7.  Forcible.  8.  A  form  of  the  word 
"hostler."  9.  To  rela.x.  10.  A  representative  ot  the 
pope  at  a  foreign  court. 

IGWEXFREAD  ALLEN  (age  14),  Honor  Member. 
OBLIQUE   PUZZLE 
In  solving,  follow  the  accom- 
panying   diagram,    though    the 
puzzle  has  fifteen  cross-words. 
Cross-words:     i.   In  herd.     2. 
A  pronoun.    3.  Warm  and  moist. 
4.  A  metallic  pin.     5.  To  lure. 
6.  A     strengthening     medicine. 
...  7.  To  produce.     8.  An  account- 
ant.    9.   To  exhaust.      10.   Rap- 
torial   birds.      11.  At    no    time. 

12.  A  pigment  prepared  from  the  ink  of  the  cuttlefish. 

13.  Crest.  14.  Active.  15.  A  South  African  ante- 
lope.    16.  To     penetrate.     17.  A     storehouse.     18.  A 


scamp.  19.  A  garment.  20.  A  number.  21.  Fas- 
cination. 22.  To  teach.  23.  Of  little  account.  24. 
To  bow  the  head.     25.   In  herd. 

GUSTAV  DIECHM.\NX  (age  14),  League  Member. 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  Tyler,  but  not  in  Madison; 
My  second,  in  Madison,  but  not  in  Monroe; 
My  third  is  in  Monroe,  but  not  in  Pierce; 
My  fourth  is  in  Pierce,  but  not  in  Polk; 
My  fifth  is  in  Polk,  but  not  in  Garfield; 
My  sixth  is  in  Garfield,  but  not  in  Grant; 
My  seventh  is  in  Grant,  but  not  in  Adams. 
My  whole  was  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

FLORENCE    H.    PIERSON. 
CONNECTED   SQUARES 


I.  L'PPER  Squ.\re:  I.  To  set  again.  2.  To  slip  away. 
3.  .A.  glossy  fabric.  4.  A  manifesto.  5.  Portable 
lodges. 

II.  Left-h.\nd  Square:  i. 
an  account.  2.  To  combine. 
Details.     5.  Concise. 

III.  Right-hand  Square:  i.  To 
central  portions.  3.  The  coverings 
feminine  name.     5.   To  attempt. 

IV.  Lower  Square:  i.  Lifted  up.  2.  A  large 
basin.  3.  A  genus  of  plants.  4.  Portable  shelters. 
5.  To  wipe  out. 

GERTRUDE    E.    MCINTYRE    (age    1 6),    Honor    Member. 


To    officially    examine 
3.  A    water    bird.     4. 


ascend.     2.  The 
of    seeds.     4.  A 
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THE  RIDDLK-BOX 


PICTURED  ANSWERS 

A  number  of  objects  are  shown  in  the  above  picture. 
Among  them  may  be  found  the  answers  to  the  four 
following  riddles: 

1.  A  widespread  roof,  and  little  more; 

It  lacks  a  window  and  a  door, 

And  walls  and  chimney  and  a  floor. 
II.   It  reaps  and  mows  where  no  man  sows, 

And  the  same  field  over  and  over  again, 

Winter  or  summer,  sun  or  rain. 
III.  The  smaller  species  in  the  main 

Have  four  strong  horns;    the  larger,  twain. 

They  seize  upon  the  yielding  prey 

And  bear  it  upward  and  away; 

And  having  stowed  away  their  store. 

They  speedily  descend  for  more. 
IV.  They  drag  me  out  and  drive  me  in, 

And  I  burrow  and  bore  through  thick  and  thin; 

I'm  strong  enough,  though  little  and  spare. 

Innocent  blood  I  have  often  shed. 

And  my  double  tail  grows  out  of  my  head, 

And  it  keeps  growing  shorter  the  farther  I  fare. 

RICHARD    PHILLIPS. 
BEHEADINGS 

The  twelve  words  described  are  not  all  of  the  same 
length.  When  rightly  guessed  and  beheaded,  the 
initials  of  the  remaining  words  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
famous  man  who  was  born  in  February. 

1.  Behead  a  stem,  and  leave  to  speak. 

2.  Behead  to  dart,  and  leave  to  cry  out  in  contempt. 

3.  Behead  to  tremble,  and  leave  an  animal. 

4.  Behead  to  strike,  and  leave  a  small  amount. 

5.  Behead  certain  tropical  trees,  and  leave  charity. 

6.  Behead  Mohammedanism,  and  leave  to  shut  with 
force. 

7.  Behead  a  festival,  and  leave  a  point  of  the  compass. 

8.  Behead  a  high  standard,  and  leave  to  distribute. 

9.  Behead  foolish,  and  leave  badly. 

10.  Behead  custom,  and  leave  a  wise  man. 

11.  Behead  a  lid,  and  leave  above. 

12.  Behead  a  cold  substance,  and  leave  at  the 
present  time. 

JOHN  T.  TAYLOR,  JR.  (age  14),  League^ -Member. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  primals,  reading  downward,  and  the 
finals,  reading  upward,  will  each  name  a  famous  writer. 

Cross-words:  i.  Thin.  2.  One  of  the  United 
States.  3.  Vase-shaped  receptacles.  4.  A  river 
flowing   into   the   Danube.     5.  Part  of  a  shoe.     6.  A 


very  small  particle.  7.  A  measure  of  distance. 
8.  Afresh.  9.  To  strike  with  a  thong.  10.  A  fresh- 
water fish.  II.  Verbal.  12.  A  salt-water  fish.  13. 
To  rend. 

AN  ALLIED  DIAMOND 

I.  In  doctor.  2.  A  toy.  3.  A  dogma.  4.  The 
town  in  which  the  two  authors  (named  in  the  Double 
Acrostic)  lived.  5.  A  gorgeous  fiower.  6.  To  attempt. 
7.   In  doctor. 

LOUISE  CASSELMAN   (age  ii) ,  League  Member . 

DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another  the  diagonal,  from  the  upper  left-hand  letters 
to  the  lower  right-hand  letter,  will  spell  a  name  honored 
throughout  the  world. 

Cross- words:  i.  Thefts.  2.  One  of  the  United 
States.  3.  An  important  study.  4.  A  city  of  Prussia. 
5.  Sentenced.  6.  Getting.  7.  A  number.  8.  Often 
used  on  athletic  fields.  9.  A  high  office  held  by  the 
person  named  by  the  diagonals. 


{Silver  Badge, 


A  LITERARY  ACROSTIC 

St.   Nicholas  League  Competition) 
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Cross-words:  i.  To  deliver  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy.  2.  Expert.  3.  Terrified.  4.  To  manage. 
5.  A  ditch  dug  for  soldiers.  6.  To  set  afloat.  7.  A 
feminine  name.  8.  A  number.  9.  Nothing.  10.  To 
qualify.  11.  An  epic  poem.  12.  A  man's  beard  on  the 
chin.      13.  Fatal. 

When  the  foregoing  words  have  been  rightly  guessed, 
the  row  of  letters  represented  by  stars  will  spell  the 
name  of  an  American  man  of  letters;  the  letters  repre- 
sented by  the  figures  from  i  to  10  will  spell  the  name  of 
a  poem  by  him;  from  11  to  16.  another  poem;  from  17 
to  32,  another  poem;  from  t,j,  to  40  another  poem; 
from  41  to  50,  a  story;   from  51  to  65,  another  poem. 

MARION   PICARD    (age    1 6). 
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Copyright  by  Edwin  A.  Ablmy;  from  a  Copley  print.     Copyright  by  Curtis  &  Cameron 


'GALAHAD  THE  DELIVERER."     PAINTED  BY  EDWIN  A.  ABBEY 

("THE  QUEST  OF  THE  HOLY  GRAIL."     TWELFTH  PANEL) 


"Galahad  has  delivered  the  lance  from  the  blight  that  lay  upon  it.     Peace  with  plenty 
abounds  among  the  people.     Surrounded  by  the  faithful  folk,  with  banner  flying  fi 
his  lance,  Galahad  journeys  forth  upon  his  last  great  advent 
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A  MASTER  PAINTER  OF  ROMANCE 

By   ^vIARY   R.    PARK:\IAN 

And  behold  there  was  a  very  stately  palace  before  him,  the  name  of  which  was  Beautiful. — Bunyan. 


He  was  a  small  boy  for  his  age,  with  a  round, 
close-cropped  head  and  handsome  brown,  though 
near-sighted,  eyes.  His  brow  was  puckered  now 
with  serious  thought  as  he  looked  up  at  his  father. 
He  was  fifteen  years  old,  and  when  one  finds  him- 
self already  three  years  in  his  teens  it  is  time  to 
consider  things  carefully. 

"Yes,  Father,  I  know  I  'm  beginning  to  be 
grown  up,"  he  said  soberly.  "Why,  when  I  'm 
out  of  my  teens.  I  '11  be  a  man,  almost." 

Mr.  Abbey  smiled  down  at  the  little  chap  who 
was  looking  forward  to  his  remaining  teens  to 
make  him  quite  grown  up,  and  who,  with  all  that 
was  in  him,  longed  to  be  tall. 

"You  have  time  yet  to  grow  in,"  he  said  kindly; 
"I  've  seen  smaller  lads  than  you  who  made  big 
men.  But  it  is  n't  too  early  to  think  what  you 
are  going  to  do  when  you  're  a  man." 

This  seemed  almost  as  embarrassing  as  the 
question  of  growing.  "R-r-r-really,  F-f-father," 
Edwin  stammered,  "I  don't  know  anything  I  care 
for  especially  but  drawing  and  baseball.  And 
I  'd  rather  draw  than  go  to  the  bat — really  I"  he 
added  in  a  sudden  burst  of  feeling. 

"If  you  are  going  to  win  in  the  world  of  pictures, 
Edwin,  you  must  begin  to  think  of  something 
besides  making  rebuses  and  funny  sketches  for 
this  paper  and  that,"  said  his  father.  The  boy 
had  shown  a  clever  hand  at  entertaining  skits  with 
his  pencil,  and  several  of  his  drawings  had  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  "Oliver  Optic's  Maga- 
zine," a  periodical  for  young  folks. 


"Yes,  Father,"  replied  the  young  artist,  hope- 
fully, "I  'm  ready  to  follow  up  any  line  you  say 
if  it  is  something  that  is  in  my  line — something 
where  I  can  go  on  with  m^'  drawing." 

Edwin  was  nine  years  old  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  and,  living  in  Philadelphia  through- 
out the  trying  years  of  this  struggle,  he  saw  much 
of  the  seriousness  of  life.  Even  the  children  felt 
something  besides  admiration  and  excitement 
when  they  saw  marching  men  pass  through  the 
streets.  All  knew  something  of  what  the  farewells 
meant  and  of  the  fearful  cost  of  war. 

Yet  the  pictures  that  Edwin  Abbey  saw  week 
b>'  week  in  the  illustrated  papers  meant  more  to 
him  than  anything  else.  How  wonderful  it  was 
to  be  able  to  make  people  see  what  one  would — 
scenes  of  battle,  where  brave  men  struggled; 
moments  of  action,  hope,  and  courage!  How 
those  drawings  of  Winslow  Homer's  in  "Harper's 
Weekly"  made  things  live! 

Edwin  Abbey  had  the  gift  of  seeing  and  remem- 
bering "the  look  of  things."  Ever>thing  he  saw. 
— prancing  horses,  marching  soldiers,  toiling 
workmen,  and  playing  children — all  lived  in  his 
memory-  as  vivid  pictures.  Ever\thing  he  read — 
tales  of  adventure,  stories  of  noble  knights  and 
fair  ladies — lived  in  Jiis  fancy  as  clear  as  seeing. 
But  these  lovely,  living  pictures  were  always 
changing,  melting  into  each  other.  How  he 
longed  to  be  able  to  seize  them  with  his  pencil,  to 
make  them  fixed  and  real — for  himself  and  for 
exQvy  one  else !    And  so  he  was  always  tr>ing  to 
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draw,  tn'ing  to  catch  the  changing  look  of  things 
in  strong,  Hfchkc  lines. 

Mr.  Abbey  was,  naturally,  anxious  to  see  his 
s(in  projierly  equipped  and  fortified  for  the  battle 
of  life,  and,  after  his  talk  with  Kdwin  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  was  e\ident  that  this  could  best  be  done 
by  turning  to  practical  account  the  boy's  gift  for 
drawing;  so  not  long  after  the  father  found  an 
opportunity  for  him  such  as  he  sought. 

"I  have  secured  a  place  for  you,  Edwin,  with  a 
firm  of  engravers."  he  announced,  "an  excellent 
firm,  where  you  will  have  a  chance  to  learn  draw- 
ing on  wood  for  book  illustrations." 

"AH  right."  said  the  boy,  his  eyes  snapping 
wath  eager  resolve,  "I  think  I  can  promise  to  make 
good." 

So  steadily  did  he  apply  himself,  indeed,  that 
he  devoted  evening  after  evening,  when  he  was 
not  working  in  the  antique  class  at  the  Academy 
Pennsylvania  of  Fine  Arts,  to  carrying  out  ideas 
that  had  come  to  him  during  the  day.  It  was  soon 
evident  that  he  possessed  the  illustrator's  gift  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  His  mind  was  stored 
with  memory  pictures  which  he  could  evoke  and 
reshape  at  will. 

Some  of  these  early  sketches  found  favor  with 
"Harper's  Weekly."  It  was  a  proud  day  when 
his  picture  "Tracking  Rabbits"  was  accepted. 
Was  it.  perhaps,  that  some  of  his  own  glad  grati- 
tude lent  spirit  to  his  next  drawing  of  "The  First 
Thanksgiving"?  For  that  animated  sketch  of  the 
Pilgrims'  feast  with  their  Indian  guests  also  met 
with  success.  And  his  engagement  with  the  en- 
graving firm  having  come  to  an  end,  after  another 
year  of  study  at  the  Fine  Arts  he  won  a  place  on 
the  Harpers'  staff  of  artists. 

Edwin  was  afraid  that  he  would  wake  up  sud- 
denly. Could  it  be  that  his  dreams  were  going  to 
come  true?  Was  he  really  going  to  find  that  the 
work  of  life  and  the  joy  of  life  were  one?  Was  he 
going  to  be  able  to  earn  his  living  through  doing 
the  thing  he  loved  best? 

Even  the  thunder  of  the  elevated  did  not  waken 
him  from  his  dream.  At  nineteen  Edwin  Abbey 
had  entered  upon  his  new  life  in  New  York  as  a 
member  of  the  Harpers'  art  department,  one  of  a 
little  brotherhood  of  six  workers  among  whom 
C.  S.  Reinhart  was  the  best  known.  And  so, 
doing  the  thing  he  loved  in  company  with  others 
who  cared  for  the  things  that  counted  with  him 
and  who  spoke  his  language,  he  knew  the  happi- 
ness that  is  only  to  be  found  in  work  which  brings 
out  the  best  that  is  in  one. 

It  was  said  of  Abbey  that  "he  learned  to  swim 
by  jumping  into  deep  water."  One  of  his  ear- 
liest drawings  showed  the  pulling  down  of  the 
Vendome  Column  by  the  Paris  mob  during  the 
lawless  period  known  as  the  Commune,  in  1871. 


The  young  illustrator  was  able  to  work  up  the 
most  convincing  crowd  scenes,  such  as  the  thrill- 
ing moments  of  fires,  election  celebrations,  and 
other  occasions  of  |)()|)ular  excitement,  often  with- 
out leaving  his  desk  at  the  oflice. 

"How  can  you  draw  in  such  a  lifelike  way  what 
you  have  never  seen?"  he  was  asked,  when  a 
spirited  drawing  of  a  royal  review  of  the  British 
troops  was  being  admired. 

"But  I  have  seen  it  and  I  do  see  it — in  my 
mind's  eye,"  he  declared.  "All  that  I  have  ever 
known  remains  with  me  as  pictures;  and  when  I 
read  about  a  thing,  I  do  not  just  hear  and  under- 
stand, I  see  it  happening." 

It  was  found  that  Edwin  Abbey  could  make 
more  vivid  drawings  of  scenes  from  the  pictur- 
esque past  than  any  of  his  fellow  artists. 

"If  it  is  in  1776,  give  it  to  Abbey,"  his  compan- 
ions would  say.  "He  has  the  trick  of  making  the 
Colonial  breathe."  At  one  time  they  called  him, 
laughingly,  "the  stage-coachman,"  because  of 
his  fondness  for  drawing  wayside  taverns  at 
that  lively  moment  when  the  coach  pulls  up 
for  a  change  of  horses  and  mine  host  and  his 
helpers  stand  at  attention  to  welcome  the  new 
arrivals. 

When  one  has  the  gift  of  doing  a  thing  easily, 
there  is  always  the  temptation  to  keep  on  doing 
it  in  the  same  way,  and  what  was  once  alive  and 
charming  becomes  mechanical  and  uninteresting. 
Abbey  was  saved  from  this  danger  by  his  intense 
longing  to  know  more  and  ever  more  about  the 
things  that  had  fascinated  his  imagination.  He 
was  a  great  reader,  with  a  particular  fondness  for 
Goldsmith  and  other  eighteenth-century  writers. 
It  would  not  be  true,  however,  to  say  he  knew 
that  period  like  a  book.  He  saw  it  in  the  life. 
He  knew  how  the  people  dressed  to  the  last  shoe- 
buckle  and  how  they  felt  in  their  clothes.  So 
while  one  enjoyed  the  picturesque  details  of  his 
drawings,  the  lifelike  people  were  even  more  inter- 
esting than  the  quaint  costumes  and  furnishings. 

The  Centennial  year  of  1876  was  an  important 
time  for  Abbey.  The  exhibition  of  pictures 
brought  together  then  in  Philadelphia  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  enthusiastic  young  illustrator  to  a 
world  of  art  of  which  he  had  hardly  dared  to 
dream.  It  was  plain  that  he  must  go  abroad  to 
study.  But  in  the  meantime  he  had  eyes  for  the 
lovely  and  picturesque  in  his  own  world,  and  kept 
a  note-book  for  sketches  of  interesting  bits  by  the 
way — a  friendly  stile,  a  homely  barnyard,  a 
quaint  rustic  bridge  and  stone  wall.  His  faithful- 
ness to  the  exact  truth  of  each  detail  in  the  acces- 
sories of  a  picture  was  always  as  marked  as  his 
instinct  for  seizing  the  glimpse  of  picturesque  life 
or  romantic  story  which  it  presented. 

"One  must  find  his  ideal  beauty  in  the  real,  or 
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he  has  n't  done  anything  but  chase  a  will-o'-the- 
wisp,"  he  used  to  say. 

The  year  before,  he  and  a  young  fellow-artist 
at  Harper's,  James  E.  Kelly,  who  was  destined  to 
become  a  lifelong  friend,  formed  a  partnership 
and  opened  an  office  on  Union  Square.  Soon 
after,  examples  of  his  work,  notable  for  that  time, 
began  to  appear  in  "Scribner's  Monthly,"  now 
The  Century  M.\g.\zixe. 

In  1878,  the  longed-for  chance  to  go  to  Europe 
came  to  him  from  Harper  &  Brothers. 


wonderful  that  there  is  nothing  else  in  this  Broad- 
way with  even  a  hint  of  the  hurr\-  and  worry, 
the  getting  and  spending,  of  the  life  of  to-day!" 
The  village  is  the  very  place  we  see  pictured  in 
Abbey's  illustrations  of  Herrick,  and  also  in  his 
drawings  for  Goldsmith's  "Deserted  X'illage"  and 
"She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  There  is  the  single 
street  leading  uphill,  the  mossy-roofed  cottages 
built  of  stone  that  looks  washed  even  during  the 
dryness  of  August.  E^•er>•thing  is  of  stone 
except  the  wonderful   English  greenness  of  the 


^.Harper  &  Brothers.    By  courtesy  of  the  publishers 

ONE   OF   .\BBEV'S   ILLUSTRATIONS   FOR   THE    POEMS   OF   ROBERT   HERRICK 


"\Ve  want  to  bring  out  an  edition  of  Herrick's 
poems  that  will  make  his  day  and  generation  live 
for  people,"  Abbey  was  told.  "You  are  the  man 
to  put  breath  in  the  far-away  scenes  and  make 
the  quaint  and  curious  a  part  of  life.  But  you 
need  a  chance  to  be  in  the  right  atmosphere  for  a 
while.  How  would  you  like  to  have  this  com- 
mission and  a  leave  of  absence  at  the  same  time — 
go  to  an  ideal  spot  of  rural  England  to  do  the 
Herrick  drawings?" 

So  it  happened  that  Abbey  and  his  friend  Alfred 
Parsons  found  themselves  in  the  village  of  Broad- 
way, a  bit  of  old  England  nestling  in  the  friendly 
landscape  about  twelve  miles  from  Stratford. 
Many  times  Abbey  chuckled  over  the  name. 

"What  a  delightful  chance  that  we  have  that 
much  of  New  York  here  in  case  we  should  fancy 
ourselves  homesick!"   he  said.     "And   is   n't   it 


gardens,  meadows,  and  hedges.  There  are  geese, 
too,  on  the  green,  and  a  goose-girl  I 

The  happy  artists  secured  a  tumble-down  house 
known  as  "The  Priorv',"  which  must  have  been  a 
necessar\-  part  of  the  landscape  when  it  was  built 
in  1563.  This  they  converted  into  a  studio,  and 
here  Abbey  worked  contentedly  upon  his  draw- 
ings, indulging  in  occasional  water-color  sketches 
by  way  of  pastime.  His  love  for  old  things,  for 
the  charm  and  fragrance  of  the  past,  grew  with 
the  days.  How  he  delighted  in  his  sketches  of 
cobblestone  streets,  garden  walls,  latticed  bowers, 
sedan-chairs,  and  lovely  ladies!  What  care  he 
bestowed  on  the  sweeping  draperies  and  airy 
ruffles !  How  he  knew  the  dashing  gallants,  to  the 
latest  fashion  in  frills  and  sword-knots! 

The  illustrations  of  the  Shakespeare  comedies, 
too,  show  not  only  this  loving  attention  to  detail. 
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but  also  a  power  of  suggesting  character.  His 
Beatrice,  Rosalind,  Viola,  and  Perdita  have  a  love- 
liness that  is  more  than  skin-deep  because  they 
have  the  charm  of  individuality.  He  knew  how 
his  people  felt  as  well  as  how  they  dressed,  so  his 
humorous  scenes  are  never  ridiculous;  we  smile 
w-ith  his  quaint  people,  but  not  at  them. 

While  working  steadily  on  his  illustrations,  he 
became  more  and  more  interested  in  oil-painting. 
Groups  of  his  water-colors  and  pastels  had  been 
exhibited  and  praised,  but  it  was  a  great  day  when 
his  first  work  in  oil  was  accepted  by  the  Royal 
Academy.  This  painting,  "A  May-day  Morn- 
ing," is  a  spring  song  in  fresh,  joyous  color.  There 
ne^■er  was  a  more  delightful  spot  than  the  old- 
fashioned  garden  we  see  pictured  there,  with  its 
high  walls  and  box  walks,  its  blossoming  pear- 
and  peach-trees,  the  glowing  sky  of  early  morn- 
ing, and  the  light-hearted  youth  and  maiden. 

"It  's  the  happiest  picture  in  the  gallery,  and 
the  truest,"  said  a  white-haired  critic,  smiling  as 
he  leaned  on  his  cane  to  linger  before  it.  "One 
forgets  the  years  and  the  London  fog — why,  I 
know  every  bright-faced  posy  there,  and  every 
mossy  stone  in  the  old  wall!" 

Abbey  had  found  in  England  inspiration  and 
material  for  his  work,  and  after  1883  it  became 
his  permanent  home;  but  it  could  not  take  the 
place  of  his  native  land  in  his  affections. 

"I  miss  America  and  American  wa^'S — particu- 
larly the  baseball !"  he  used  to  say.  "Cricket  tries 
to  take  its  place,  but  it  can't.  I  need  England, 
though,  for  my  pictures." 

In  1890,  when  he  was  chosen  to  decorate  a 
room  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  it  was  not 
alone  the  honor  and  the  opportunity  of  the  com- 
mission that  gave  him  joy,  but  the  fact  that  his 
work  was  to  go  to  his  own  country.  The  distinc- 
tion of  being  selected  Coronation  painter  by  King 
Edward  did  not  mean  as  much' to  him. 

In  his  home,  Morgan  Hall,  in  Gloucestershire, 
he  had  the  largest  private  studio  in  England — a 
place  large  enough  to  hold  the  big  canvases  for  the 
Boston  Library  and  to  give  his  friend,  Sargent, 
room  to  V70rk  on  his  commission  for  the  same 
building.  There  the  brother-artists  painted  to- 
gether, Aboey,  the  famous  illustrator,  learning 
much  from  the  master  hand  of  the  famous  painter 
of  portraits,  who  had  worked  almost  entirely  in 
the  one  medium  of  oil. 

How  the  studio  glowed  with  color  as  the  pic- 
tures of  Galahad's  quest  for  the  Holy  Grail  grew 
in  their  splendor  of  scarlet  and  gold.  The 
months  grew  into  years,  and  Abbey  was '  still 
working  on  them,  while  Sargent  became  more  and 
more  absorbed  in  his  frieze  of  the  "Prophets." 

"Give  me  a  little  time,  and  I  '11  do  something 
worth  while!"  Abbey  said,  on  being  asked  when 


the  decorations  would  be  finished.  He  felt  like 
his  boy  self  again,  with  a  new  goal  ahead  and  the 
joy  of  working  to  gain  a  new  mastery  of  his  art. 

Five  years  after  Abbey  received  the  commis- 
sion, the  first  five  sections  of  the  decoration  were 
exhibited  in  London,  and  in  seven  years  more 
(1902),  the  series  of  fifteen  panels  was  complete. 

Every  one  who  enters  the  Library  delivery  room 
feels  the  spell  of  these  paintings,  whose  rich  colors, 
contrasting  with  the  deep  tones  of  the  woodwork, 
seem  to  hold  the  spirit  of  all  romance  and  the 
longing  for  the  ideal  that  stirs  .in  every  heart. 

Some  high-school  students  were  trying  to  trace 
the  story  of  the  knight  whose  "strength  was  as 
the  strength  of  ten  because  his  heart  was  pure." 

"But  one  does  n't  have  to  know  it  all  to  feel  the 
pictures!"  one  of  the  girls  protested.  "Blanche- 
fleur  and  all  the  others  in  the  Hall  of  the  Maidens 
are  lovely,  no  matter  what  they  happen  to  be 
doing  there;  and  when  you  see  Galahad  on  his 
horse,  in  the  castle  and  in  the  ship,  you  feel  the 
stir  of  splendid  things,  even  if  you  have  never 
heard  of  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail." 

"I  can't  pretend  to  remember  the  queer 
legend,"  agreed  another,  "but  I  love  the  feeling 
of  romance  and  mystery  and  holiness  that  the 
pictures  give  me.  They  make  beautiful  thoughts 
and  dreams  live  in  color  just  the  way  Beethoven's 
music  makes  them  live  in  sound." 

"Abbe}'  has  a  wonderful  power  of  observation 
of  the  remote,"  the  critics  said.  "He  makes  the 
strange  familiar  and  the  familiar  strange — 
strangely  beautiful  and  fascinating." 

Abbey's  studio  at  Morgan  Hall  was  a  place  of 
wonder  and  delight.  Splendid  pieces  of  tapestry, 
curiously  carved  panels,  suits  of  armor,  gleam- 
ing swords  and  battle-axes,  rich  costumes  and  fur- 
nishings of  different  periods  were  gathered  there. 

"It  looks  as  it  you  would  be  able  to  stage 
almost  any  sort  of  romantic  situation  one  could 
think  of,"  a  visitor  remarked. 

"But  I  often  have  to  go  afield  to  find  the  par- 
ticular thing  I  need,"  Abbey  replied.  "I  went  to 
Brittany,  for  instance,  to  get  the  groined  and 
vaulted  roof  for  one  of  the  Grail  pictures." 

"Why  are  you  so  particular  about  the  historical 
exactness  of  every  detail?"  he  was  asked.  "You 
are  the  only  one  who  would  know  the  difference." 

"Did  you  ever  learn  'memory  gems'  when  you 
went  to  school?"  Abbey  queried,  with  a  banter- 
ing smile,  but  with  a  tender  light  in  his  eyes. 
"There  were  some  lines — ot  Longfellow's,  I  be- 
lieve— that  I  learned  when  I  was  a  little  chap  and 
which  I  have  always  remembered: 

"In  the  elder  days  ot  Art, 

Builders  wrought  with  greatest  care 
Each  minute  and  unseen  part; 
For  the  Gods  see  everywhere." 
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TITANIA,   QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES.      FROM   "A  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT'S  DREAM" 

ir lid  Lid  ^lic^i^^::^^^  sTrnV^A^?  ^T^^"  ^'^^^^"^^^p'  ^'^^  ----^ 

Lady  Anne,  1  discovered  that  I  h.TtZ  f  ^^  "^^^^^  '  ^^^  ^'■''^^-     ^"^^^d-  ^^  ^^  had  ever 
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lady's  dress,    and    my    conscience   Javenni  n^  Pamting  th.s  coronation  picture  would  have 
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when  he  was  offered  the  royal  commission  of 
coronation  painter  to  his  Majesty  George  V,  he 
declined  the  honor. 

"King  I-2dward  and  Queen  Alexandra  were  all 
consideration,"  he  said,  "but  some  of  the  lesser 
dignitaries  apparently  could  not  conceive  that  a 
painter's  time  had  any  value." 

Nothing  could  be  more  sumptuous  or  more 
iinpressi\e  than  Abbey's  rich,  dignified  painting. 


jnit  all  his  heart,  the  varied  gifts  at  his  command, 
and  the  ripe  experience  of  the  years.  The  paint- 
ings show  not  only  beauty  and  charm,  but  also 
understanding  and  insight.  The  master  painter 
is  a  poet  and  a  seer. 

The  rotunda  in  the  center  of  the  building  is 
decorated  with  paintings  which  symbolize  the 
ideal  forces  in  the  life  of  the  people.  There  is, 
for  instance,  "Science  Revealing  the  Treasures  of 


Copyrighc  by  iiilwiu  A.  Abbey;  from  a  Oopley  print,  copyrigho  by  Curtis  &;  Cameron. 

"THE  OATH  OF  KNIGHTHOOD."     PAINTED  BY  EDWIN  A.  ABBEY 

("the    quest    of    the    holy    grail."       second    PANEL) 

"Galahad  kneels  at  the  chapel  altar.     The  two  knights  fasten  his  spurs  in  signal  that  the  moment  for  his 
departure  has  arrived,  with  its  beginning  of  his  life's  service  in  the  world  " 


A  king  and  a  queen  never  looked  more  royal. 
The  whole  scene  at  the  crossing  of  the  transepts 
of  Westminster  Abbey  suggests  something  more 
than  an  occasion  of  pomp  and  splendor.  He 
seems  to  have  caught  the  very  spirit  and  ideal  of 
royalty  in  a  wonderful  harmony  of  crimson,  blue, 
and  gold.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  Leslie,  the  painter  of  one  of  the  scenes 
of  Queen  Victoria's  coronation,  and  Benjamm 
West,  court  painter  to  George  III,  were  also  sons 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  pleasure  that  Abbey  felt  when  he  was 
asked  to  furnish  decorations  for  the  State  Capitol 
at  Harrisburg  showed  that  he  had  a  loyal  affec- 
tion for  his  native  land.     Into  this  great  task  he 


the  Earth,"  which  shows  the  figures  of  Science, 
Fortune,  and  Plenty  hovering  over  an  open  shaft 
where  we  see  miners  at  work;  there  is  "The 
Spirit  of  Vulcan,"  which  shows  men  toiling  in  the 
steel  works,  over  w'hich  broods  the  mythical 
figure  of  the  God  of  Fire;  and  there  is  "The 
Spirit  of  Light,"  where  we  see  graceful,  soaring, 
fiame-like  figures  bearing  torches,  painted  against 
a  background  oi  the  grim,  towering  derricks  of 
the  oil-fields. 

Above  the  speaker's  rostrum  in  the  Hall  of  the 
House,  a  gracious  figure  representing  the  Genius 
ol  the  State  sits  enthroned,  surrounded  by  those 
who  have  had  a  share  in  shaping  the  destinies  of 
the  commonwealth,  from  the  period  of  discovery 
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and  settlement,  represented  by  Sir  Walter. 
Raleigh,  Hendrik  Hudson,  and  Peter  Minuit, 
down  to  more  modern  times,  represented  by 
Stephen  Girard,  the  founder  of  the  school  for 
orphan  boys,  and  the  volunteers  of  the  Ci\il  War 
under  the  leadership  of  Meade  and  Hancock. 
Many  men  are  assembled  in  this  great  painting, 
and  yet  it  is  not  a  crowd;  each  is  a  distinct 
individual,  and  yet  they  all  belong  to  a  whole 
that  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  its  parts.  The 
three  chief  men  of  Pennsylvania,  William  Penn, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Robert  Morris,  stand  in 
the  center  upon  a  rock  on  which  are  fittingly  en- 
graved these  words  from  the  Bible,  which  call  to 
mind  the  lessons  and  inspiration  of  the  past: 

Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of 
many  generations:  ask  thy  father  and  he  will  show 
thee;  thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell  thee." 

When  the  lawmakers  look  toward  the  speaker 
they  face  this  reminder  that  histor\"  is  only  the 
ston,'  of  great  men,  and  that  the  measure  of  great- 
ness is  the  worth  of  one's  work  for  others.  When 
they  lift  their  eyes  to  the  ceiling  they  see  the 
painted  dome  of  the  heavens,  around  which  pass 
in  a  circle  the  hours  of  the  day  and  night — the 
former,  bright,  dancing  figures,  followed  by  the 
dark  hours,  gliding  forms  shrouded  in  hea\y, 
sweeping  mantles.  To  the  left  and  right  of  the 
central  painting  are  panels  showing  "Penn's 
Treat}'  with  the  Indians''  and  "The  Reading  of 
the  Declaration,"  the  latter  finished  by  Abbey's 
pupils  after  his  death  in  igii. 

'"How  wonderful  it  is  that  Abbey  is  able 
always  to  observe  directly  figures,  scenes,  and 
places  that  exist  only  in   the  fair\"land   of   his 


fancy!"  exclaimed  Henr\-  James.  It  was,  indeed, 
true  that  as  he  thought  of  things  he  saw  them — the 
far-away  drew  near,  and  the  veils  of  mist  changed 
into  lovely  form  and  color.  The  "stately  palace, 
the  name  of  which  was  Beautiful"  was  no  unsub- 
stantial mirage  that  receded  as  he  tried  to  enter 
it.  His  imagination  was  balanced  by  his  sense  of 
life,  b\'  his  instinct  for  seeking  the  ideal  in  the  real. 
I  like  to  think  this  was  because  he  was  an  Ameri- 
can as  well  as  a  true  artist  of  the  beautiful. 

In  the  afternoons,  when  the  lengthening  shad- 
ows put  an  end  to  the  day's  work.  Abbey  often 
went  out  on  the  lawn  for  a  game  of  cricket — the 
sport  that  tried  in  its  conservative  English  way 
to  take  the  place  of  baseball.  Once,  when  the 
painter  was  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  he  went  into 
a  sporting-goods  house  and  bought  a  supply  of 
baseball  bats,  balls,  masks,  and  gloves  which  he 
took  back  to  England  with  him. 

"We  "11  see  what  can  be  done  about  organizing 
a  nine  on  the  other  side,"  he  said. 

"If  you  really  get  baseball  thoroughly  estab- 
lished in  your  adopted  countn.-.  there  will  be 
nothing  to  bring  you  back  to  America  even  for  an 
occasional  visit."  protested  one  of  his  friends. 

"You  can't  lose  so  easily  one  who  was  'born  and 
bred  in  the  brier-patch!'  "  was  the  laughing  reply. 
"I  '11  be  an  American  under  the  skin,  you  know." 

It  is  certainly  true  that  it  was  the  American 
in  Abbey  which,  added  to  his  genius,  made  him 
able  to  clothe  his  dreams  in  such  persuasive 
reality  that,  when  we  look  at  his  pictures,  we  are 
able  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene  he  pre- 
sents as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  life  we  know.  So 
it  is  that  he  takes  us  with  him  into  the  Palace 
Beautiful. 
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CHICKADEE'S  PANTRY 

By  ALICE  CHAMBERLAIN  KENDALL 


When  the  snowflakes  begin  to  dance  over  the 
hills,  Chickadee  comes  out  of  his  summer  pasture 
and  hurries  around  to  our  house.  He  remembers 
there  used  to  be  some  suet  on  the  old  pine-tree  b}' 
the  back  door.  Yes,  the  string  is  there  still,  but 
not  one  bill!" ul  of  the  suet  is  left !     He  investigates 


THE  TETE-A-TETE 

the  window-sills,  upstairs  and  down — no  seeds 
anywhere,  not  a  doughnut  in  sight.  Perhaps  the 
folks  had  not  expected  him  so  soon. 

Chickadee  dee  dee! 
Can't  you  folks  see    ■ 
I  'm  here — 
But  where  's  the  suet? 
Dee,  Dee! 

"Hello,  Chickadee,"  cry  the  small  folks  at  the 
window,  "we  've  got  lots  of  sunflower  seeds  saved 
up  for  you,  and  Mother  is  going  to  order  that  suet 
right  away.  There  is  n't  a  single  doughnut  in  the 
house,  but  Aunt  Sally  will  be  making  some  to- 
morrow, so  you  'd  better  stay  around." 

Chickadee  does  stay  around,  and  presently  an 
old  table  appears  outside  the  window.  And  after 
the  north  wind  lays  a  sparkling  white  tablecloth, 
friendly  hands  spread  the  feast^sunflower  seeds, 
suet,  cornmeal,  chaff  from  the  barn,  bits  of  .dog- 
bread,  nut  meats,  and  a  crusty  brown  doughnut. 

Then  Chickadee  makes  merry.  All  his  friends 
and  acquaintances  are  invited,  and  a  dozen  or 
more  little  black-capped  fellows  dine  together — 
till  the  tree  sparrows  blow  in  and  declare  it  is 


their  turn  in  the  pantry.  Two  tidy  nuthatches 
always  come  together.  A  gray  junco,  shyer  than 
the  rest,  ventures  up  when  he  thinks  no  one  is 
looking.  He  has  no  taste  for  doughnuts,  but  the 
basket  full  of  hay-seed  makes  his  little  black  eyes 
shine.  The  downy  woodpecker,  with  a  smart  red 
feather  in  his  cap,  is  something  of  a  highbrow.  He 
prefers  his  suet  on  the  pine-tree — the  table  is  too 
noisy  and  crowded  for  him.  From  afar  a  pair  of 
fat  blue-jays  survey  the  banquet  and  watch  their 
chance  to  carry  off  som.e  of  the  goodies,  a  ma- 
noeuver  executed  with  considerable  dash  and  much 
flashing  of  blue  wings.  Sammy,  the  rascally  red 
squirrel,  occasionally  "butts  in,"  and  is  roundly 
scolded  by  everybody. 

Breakfast  and  supper  are  the  most  popular 
meal-times,  and  lively  tete-a-tetes  go  on  across  the 
table  in  the  cold  twilights.  After  the  snowfall  of 
the  night,  the  first  footprint  on  the  doorstep  is 
Chickadee's.  He  is  very  fond  of  the  back  porch, 
and  the  Packard  box  of  grain  in  the  corner.  It 
makes  a  cozy  shelter  when  the  blizzard  comes. 


CHICKADEE,  TREE-SPARROW,  AND  JUNCO 

How  eagerly  the  little  fellows  crowd  in  and  make 
themselves  at  home  on  the  old  rustic  chair!  The 
hillside  is  a  fury  of  wind  and  snow,   but  here, 
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'SAMMY,  THE  RED  SQUIRREL  OCCASIONALLY  'BUTTS  IN" 
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watched  b\'  friendly  faces  at  the  door,  they  shake 
the  snowflakes  from  their  feathers,  catch  their 
breath,  and  hastily  eat  their  fill  at  the  food-box. 
Then,  as  the  night  comes,  they  whirl  away  in  the 
blast — who  knows  where? 

It  takes  a  ver>'  bad  blizzard,  indeed,  to  make 
Chickadee  even  the  least  bit  discouraged.  We 
never  saw  him  really  disconcerted  but  once,  and 
that  was  in  a  driving  rain.  He  blew  into  the 
porch  as  though  in  desperation,  and  clung  to  the 
arm  of  the  old  chair,  drenched  and  breathless,  a 
very  much  bedraggled  "scrap  of  valor."  For 
several  minutes,  it  seemed,  he  did  not  move. 
Then  suddenly  shaking  himself,  he  began  method- 
ically to  preen  his  feathers,  and  at  last,  fluffy  and 
cheery    again,    sampled    some    sunflower    seeds, 


gurgled  a  jolly  "Dee  dee,"  as  though  amused  at 
himself  for  so  nearly  losing  his  wits,  and  darted 
away  in  the  storm. 

"Windj'  wild  weathers 
Ruffle  my  feathers. 
The  storm  is  so  stout 
It  blows  me  about 
A  toy  of  the  air; 
But  little  I  care! 

"My  heart  is  so  small 
It  has  n't  at  all 
Room  for  a  fear. 
Only  good  cheer. 
Courage  and  glee. 
Chickadee  dee! 
Zee  dee! 
Love  me!" 


THE  TREASURE-CHEST  OF  THE  MEDRANOS 

By  ELIZABETH  HOWARD  ATKINS 


CHAPTER  XII 

ON   THE   HILLSIDE 

Now  we  are  to  see  what  happened  on  the  hillside 
after  Lorenzo  had  indignantly  kicked  the  doll's 
trunk  off  into  space. 

Instantly,  El  Senor  Carlos  had  drawn  himself 
up  to  his  full  height.  There  was  no  little  resolu- 
tion in  the  way  he  folded  his  arms  across  his 
broad  chest  and  fixed  Lorenzo  with  a  stern  and 
forbidding  eye. 

"It  is  death,  then!"     Lorenzo  thought. 

But  no,  death  was  not  to  be  the  penalty. 

No  longer,  however,  was  there  any  languor  or 
indifference  about  El  Senor  Carlos.  Even  his 
soft  mood  had  vanished.  He  pointed  a  stern 
finger  down  the  canon,  where  Rosita's  wardrobe 
lay  lightly  scattered  over  the  landscape! 

Lorenzo  paused  for  moment.  ■  El  Senor  Carlos 
held  Rosita  carefully  with  one  hand.  Now  the 
other  was — yes — ^at  the  pistol  in  his  belt! 

"Do  not  linger,  Lorenzo!" 

And  Lorenzo  descended. 

Then  it  was  that  El  Senor  Carlos  laughed.  He 
leaned  against  a  convenient  oak-tree,  and  sounds 
of  mirth  reverberated  in  the  little  canon. 

"Do  not  forget  the  treasure-chest,  aniigo," 
[friend]  he  called  out  after  his  protege's  departing 
back. 

So  Lorenzo  paid  the  penalty  for  his  impulsive- 
ness. On  hands  and  knees  he  crept  through  the 
chaparral.  The  doll's  trunk  had  rolled  to  the 
very  bottom  of  the  canon.  Lorenzo  now  rolled 
after  it.  He  bruised  his  shins  and  tore  his  clothes 
— he,  the  most  exquisite  of  handidos!  The  doll's 
raiment — her  frocks,  her  sashes,  her  rebosos  and 
mantillas,  her  gloves,  her  embroidered  shawls,  her 
high  combs,  hfer  chains  and  ribbons,  her  camisas 


of  sheer  linen,  her  jackets  and  bodices,  her  cloaks, 
her  handkerchiefs,  her  boots  and  slippers,  her 
silk  stockings,  and  all  the  rest  of  her  elaborate 
belongings — strewed  the  little  ravine  from  top 
to  bottom.  The  dejected  Lorenzo  picked  up 
everything. 

He  groped  among  the  ferns,  scratched  his 
hands  on  the  wild-rose  thorns,  impaled  himself 
upon  the  Spanish  bayonet  (with  its  unkind, 
barbed  spikes),  and  crawled  underneath  the  man- 
zanita  bushes,  in  order  to  restore  every  little  shoe, 
slipper,  and  stocking  to  its  mate.  Not  that 
Lorenzo  cared — no,  indeed!  A  quail,  marshaling 
her  young  family  out  of  danger,  heard  him  say 
distinctly,  "Would  that  the  creature  had  but  one 
leg!"  But  would  Lorenzo  have  cared  to  return 
to  El  Senor  Carlos  with  an  odd  shoe,  for  example? 

CHAPTER  XIII 

THE   FIESTA 

It  was  the  day  that  Dona  Ysabella  Medrano  and 
Don  Felipe  Alvarez  were  to  be  married  at  the 
Mission.  Many  had  come  from  far  off,  from 
neighboring  pueblos  or  distant  ranchos,  to  attend 
this  great  wedding,  which  was  to  be  followed  by 
a  splendid  fiesta  at  Don  Pedro  Valencia's  house 
under  the  magnolias.  All  that  morning  carretas 
drawn  by  bullocks  (for  you  must  remember  that 
Aunt  Serafina  owned  the  only  carriage  that  had 
ever  been  seen  in  Santa  Barbara),  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  laughing  guests,  had  jogged  and 
rumbled  into  the  little  town.  Except  for  cush- 
ions and  rugs,  which  were  placed  upon  the  floor 
of  the  vehicle  to  provide  seats  for  the  ladies  in 
their  silk  dresses,  these  carretas,  with  their  solid 
wooden  wheels,  were  as  rude  and  clumsy  as 
Ximeno's  ox-cart.     But  no  one  seemed  to  mind 
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that!  Here  also  came  magnificent  caballeros 
on  horseback,  rider  and  horse  glittering  with 
silver  ornaments.  Here  was  a  dignified  don  with 
his  daughter  before  him,  on  a  sort  of  pillion. 
There  were  also  many  on  foot,  and  all  in  their 
holiday  attire,  hastening  to  Don  Pedro  Valencia's 
-; house,  where  Josefa,  looking  out  of  the  kitchen 
window,  gave  praises  to  the  saints  that  she  had 
j  made  an  abundance  of  tortillas.     Rich  and  poor 

■  were  welcome,  friend  and  stranger. 

The  Mission  bells  rang  joyously,  and  it  seemed 
as  though  the  larks  sang  more  sweetly  than  ever 
in  honor  of  Ysabella's  wedding. 

The  door  of  Uncle  Pedro's  house  opened,  and 
t  upon  Don  Fernando's  arm  came  the  bride.     She 

■  was  wearing  the  pearls,  of  which,  by  a  miracle. 
El  Scnor  Carlos  had  not  depri\ed  the  Aledranos 
fore\'er. 

But  even  the  miracle,  such  as  it  was,  was 
spoken  of  in  whispers,  for  there  was  Felisa,  in 
the  silk  dress  which  Aunt  Serafina  had  brought 
from  the  City  of  Mexico,  quite  pale,  poor  little 
one,  but  smiling,  nevertheless. 

Under  her  bodice,  Felisa  could  feel  the 
little  adorable  silver  key  of  the  doll's 
"treasure-chest"  against  her  heart.  She 
would  always  wear  it.  It  was  all  she 
had  by  which  to  remember  Rosita,  the 
beautiful,  enchanting  doll  Don  Felipe 
had  given  her. 

ij      "My  heart  is  broken."  she  thought. 

T^  Yet  she  smiled  and  held  her  head 
proudly  and  walked  on — because,  as  El 
Senor  himself  had  said,  she  had  many 

■  an  Inheritance,   of    which   a  brave  en- 
^  durance  was  not  the  least. 
1 1     At  the   Mission  a   great  crowd  was 

assembled.     Those  who  could  not  get 

into    the    church   elbowed    each    other 

good-naturedly  in  the  doorw^ays.      But 

on  the  broad  flagged  steps  a  path  had 

been   left   for   the  wedding  procession. 

It  was  strewn  with  flowers — one  walked 

upon  rose  petals.      Felisa  smiled  at  the 

children  who  stood  upon  the  coping  of 

the  fountain  (yes,   there  was  Juancito  wearing 

the  shoes!)  to  get  a  better  look  at  the  bride. 

She  could  hear  them  whispering,  "There  are 
the  pearls  of  the  Medrano  Inheritance."  And 
one  small  voice  said  clearly,  "The  handidos  stole 

...  the  little  Senorita's  doll." 

I       The  Mission  was  aglow  with  the  soft  radiance 

I  j  of  many  candles. 

The  mass  was  intoned,  the  little  Indians  swung 
their  censors,  and  all  bowed  their  heads  as  the 
chalice  was  lifted  in  the  Padre's  hands.  In  the 
loft  over  the  door,  the  Indian  choir  sang  heartily 
— a  little  out  of  key,  but  who  was  to  mind  that? 


Old  Ximeno  and  little  Juancito  looked  up  at  them 
admiringly. 

Now  the  wedding  party  retraced  their  steps  to 
the  sound  of  music,  pelted  with  flowers,  to  Don 
Pedro's  house.  The  new  cannon  was  fired  at  the 
presidio  in  honor  of  Ysabella   Medrano — Dona 


'UPON  DON  FERNANDO'S  .\RM  C.\ME  THE  BRIDE" 

Alvarez  now,  you  must  remember!  The  spirit  of 
the  fiesta  was  let  loose.  Egg-shells,  filled  with 
perfumery,  were  thrown  amidst  the  crowd,  to 
break  on  unsuspecting  heads.  Already,  from  the 
house,  could  be  heard  the  enticing  strains  of  the 
violins  and  guitars.  In  spite  of  that  broken 
heart,  Felisa's  feet,  in  their  slim  black  slippers, 
began  to  want  to  dance  away. 

But  it  was  after  the  candles  were  lit  that  the 
crowd  grew  bigger  and  noisier  and  gayer  than 
ever.  Not  a  soul  in  Santa  Barbara  had  failed 
to  come  to  the  fiesta— to  drink  to  the  health  of 
Dona  Ysabella  and  Don  Felipe  in  the  gold  goblet, 
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to  feast  upon  tortillas  dc  maiz  served  upon  silver 
platters  (yes,  the  flavor  was  remarkable!),  and  to 
niar\el  at  the  pearls.  And  to  think  that  they 
had  almost  been  lost  forexcr!  What  a  joke  upon 
the  bandidos  to  have  stolen  the  doll  instead  of  the 
Inheritance!  And  yet  do  not  laugh  too  loudly, 
for  fear  the  little  girl — pobrecita! — [poor  little 
thing!]  over  there,  will  hear  you. 

It  was  a  brilliant  picture  that  Felisa  looked 
upon  that  night.  Such  wonderful  ladies  in 
black  lace  mantillas,  with  full-skirted  dresses, 
\-oluminously  flounced  with  lace,  which  swayed 
delightfully  as  they  danced!  And  even  more 
resplendent  were  the  caballeros,  with  their  suits 
of  dove-color,  braided  with  gold.  Jaunty  em- 
broidered sashes  encircled  their  waists.  Their 
shapely  legs  were  encased  in  the  finest  of  white 
silk,  and  they  wore  shoes  with  silver  buckles. 
Some  wore  ■  their  sombreros — they  were  orna- 
mented with  gold  eagles,  and  gave  their  wearers 
a  dashing  air!  Many  of  the  caballeros  did  not 
remove  their  long  scrapes,  which  they  flung  over 
their  shoulders  picturesquely  as  they  danced. 

It  was  like  a  gay  flower-garden  come  to  life! 
The  alluring  lilt  of  "Lo  /oto"  set  every  eye 
to  sparkling,  and  every  little  black  slipper  and 
CA'ery  silver-buckled  shoe  tapped  to  the  enticing 
measure. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

A   CELEBRITY    INCOGNITO 

But  now  Felisa  is  weeping,  while  Josefa  is  brush- 
ing her  hair — weeping  so  quietly  in  the  hope  that 
nobody  will  notice. 

Ysabella  was  standing  before  the  mirror  (a 
rare  possession,  which  Aunt  Serafina  had  brought 
with  her  from  the  City  of  Mexico),  her  hands 
caressing  the  lovely  necklace  about  her  throat. 
She  reminded  one,  yes,  of  Dona  Maria  Narcissa, 
in  the  old  picture! 

It  was  Don  Felipe  who  discovered  Felisa's 
tears.  He  knelt  at  her  feet — what  thought  had 
he  for  dove-colored  trousers,  for  immaculate  silk 
stockings? 

He  was  as  enchanting  as  could  be,  with  his 
melancholy  black  eyes,  his  debonair  mustachios, 
and  he  promised,  with  his  hand  over  his  heart,  to 
scour  the  whole  of  California,  yes,  of  the  Americas, 
to  find  another  doll  for  Felisa,  his  little  sister 
Felisa. 

Yet  Felisa's  tears  fell  faster  than  ever,  and  she 
could  only  murmur,  "Gracias,  [Thanks],  Senor,'" 
with  a  wan  smile. 

Then  Ysabella  wept,  too,  on  Felipe's  shoulder, 
and  said  that  she  would  rather,  yes,  a  thousand 
times,  that  the  bandidos  had  stolen  the  Medrano 
Inheritance! 

When  at  last  Felisa's  tears  had  been  mopped 


away  with  Aunt  Serafina's  delicately  scented 
handkerchief,  she  took  Don  Felipe's  hand  and 
returned  to  the  sala.  With  her  dark  hair  falling 
straight  on  either  side  of  her  grave  little  face, 
just  touching  her  shoulders,  in  her  quaint  frock 
with  its  full  skirt  and  wide  sleeves,  she  looked  so 
appealing  that  every  one  murmured,  "Poor  little 
one!"  It  was  enough  to  make  one  begin  crying 
all  over  again! 

But  before  she  could  begin,  here  was  Don  Felipe, 
holding  the  golden  goblet  to  her  lips  that  she 
might  be  first  to  drink  her  sister's  health.  Then 
it  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  music 
struck  up  again — the  guitar,  the  violins,  the 
mandolin  and  flute.  The  dancers  sang  as  they 
whirled  and  struck  their  heels  on  the  floor  to 
accent  the  music.  Then  the  players  burst  into  I 
still  livelier  strains: 

"Palomila,  vete  al  campo, 
Y  dile  a  los  Cir adores 
Que  no  te  tiren,  porq  'eres 
La  duefia  de  mis  atnores." 

["Little  dove,  fly  to  the  woods 
And  tell  the  huntsmen 
Not  to  hunt  thee,  for 
Thou  art  mistress  of  my  love."] 

Ever}'  one  was  singing,  clapping  hands  in  time 
to  the  music,  and  Felisa  saw  Don  Felipe  standing 
before  her,  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

Felisa  spreads  her  skirt  in  a  beautiful  curtsey 
and  takes  his  hand.  She  is  laughing  now;  her 
eyes  shine  and  every  one  is  looking  at  her,  for  she 
dances  so  gracefully,  and  with  such  fire,  like  a 
true  daughter  of  Spain.  She  weaves  her  way 
through  the  intricate  figures,  and  finds  her  part- 
ner again. 

Everybody  claps  and  cries,  "Brava,  little 
Senoritar' 

Yet  Felisa  is  so  lost  in  the  joy  of  the  dance, 
that  she  scarcely  hears  them.  All  too  soon  the 
music  stops,  and  on  Don  Felipe's  arm  she  returns 
to  Aunt  Serafina.  Her  cheeks  are  brilliantly 
pink  now,  and  she  chatters  and  laughs. 

Listen!     They  are  playing  the  segnndilla! 

Felisa  sighs,  "Oh,  to  be  grown  up  and  to  dance 
all  night!" 

In  magnificent  black  silk,  witJi  huge  jet  ear- 
rings, Aunt  Serafina  sat  in  her  chair,  and  Felisa 
leaned  against  her.  Yet  she  was  uneasy.  She 
watched  the  doorway  anxiously,  for  at  any  mo- 
ment now  she  feared  to  see  Josefa  coming, 
coming  to  take  her  away,  could  anything  be  more 
stupid,  to  bed.  That  door  continued  to  have  a 
fearful  fascination  for  Felisa — she  could  not  keep 
her  eyes  away  from  the  place  where  Josefa  would 
presentJy  appear  with  her  inevitable  summons. 
So  she  was  the  first  to  see  the  distinguished  person- 
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age  who  entered  the  sala  by  that  door.  Indeed, 
ever>-  one  turned  to  look  at  him  immediately. 
He  was  tall  and  dark  and  held  himself  with  so 
proud  an  air.  With  his  serape  flung  gracefully 
over  his  shoulders,  his  sombrero  in  his  hand,  he 
stood  looking  over  the  assemblage,  smiling  a 
little,   as  if  his  thoughts  at   the  moment  were 


/<?:/ 


^ 


""I  WISH  THEE  GOOD  HEALTH,  DONA  SERAFINA,  ON   THIS  GREAT  OCCASION,"   HE  SAID' 


amusing.  He  wore  riding-boots  bound  at  the 
knees  with  ribbons,  and  silver  spurs  at  his  heels. 
Felisa  regarded  him  curiously.  She  had  seen 
him  before,  certainly,  yet  she  could  not  remember 
where.  Then  his  eyes  met  hers,  and  he  smiled. 
With  a  free  and  graceful  stride,  he  crossed  the 
sala,  and  bent  over  Dona  Serafina's  hand. 

"I  wish  thee  good  health.  Dona  Serahna,  on 
this  great  occasion,"  he  said. 

Dona  Serafina  looked  at  him  inquiringly,  as 
she  returned  his  greeting. 

"Thy  name,  Senor?"  she  asked. 

"I  am  Carlos  Rodriguez,  Senora." 

".\las!"  sighed  pKX)r  Aunt  Serafina,  apologetic- 


ally, "I  am  grow'ing  old  and  cannot  well  remember 
thy  face.  Thy  name  even,  as  you  see,  has 
escaped  me.  Yet  it  has  a  familiar  ring — Don 
Carlos  Rodriguez!  Thou  art  a  friend  of  the 
family,  Senor?" 

"I  may  call  myself  a  friend,  yes,  Dona  Serafina." 
"And  a  distinguished  one.  no  doubt.  Senor!" 

said  the  little  old  lady, 
archly. 

Don  Carlos  Rod- 
riguez shrugged  his 
shoulders  ever  so 
lightly,  and  a  charming 
smile  enlivened  his 
grave  features. 

"Distinguished  in  my 
profession,  perhaps, 
Dona  Serafina." 

"Alas!  I  have  even 
forgotten  \our  profes- 
sion. Senor!"  e.xclaimed 
Dona  \'alencia,  in  some 
confusion. 

"It  is  no  matter,  for 
I  am  about  to  retire 
into  private  life." 

But  Dona  Serafina 
tapped  his  arm  with 
her  fan:  "Now  what 
is  \our  profession,  Don 
Rodriguez?" 

Don  Carlos  Rodriguez 
smiled  once  more  at 
his  own  thoughts! 

"I  am  a  collector  of 
rare  objects,  Senora," 
he  replied,  without 
hesitation. 

"How  delightful, 
Senor!" 

"Yes,"    said    Don 

Carlos  Rodriguez,  and 

he  sighed  a  little.     "I 

h  a  \'  e    always    been 

the   IMedrano    Inher- 


interested 


in 


particularly 
itance." 

"You  flatter  us,  Senor."  said  Dona  Serafina 
\'alencia.  And  she  added,  "See.  over  there  the>- 
are  drinking  the  health  of  the  bride  in  the  gold 
goblet.     Will  you  not  join  them?" 

"Xo.  I  wish  Dona  Ysabella  ever\-  happiness, — 
how  beautiful  she  is,  with  her  pearls! — but  I 
cannot  drink  out  of  the  gold  goblet.  It  is  too 
tempting.  I  would  wish  to  run  away  with  it!" 
Don  Carlos  replied,  with  a  rueful  smile. 

"You  talk  like  a  veritable  handido,  Sefior!" 
e.xclaimed  Aunt  Serafina,  laughing  and  fluttering 
her  fan. 
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"I  suppose  /  am  one!"  Don  Carlos  Rodriguez 
confessed  boldly. 

Then  he  bent  and  took  Felisa's  hand  very 
gently  in  his  own.  "And  even  thou  hast  for- 
gotten me,  little  one!" 

"No,  Senor,"  Felisa  hastened  to  reassure  him. 
"I  well  remember  thy  face,  yet  not,  alas!  where  it 
was  that  I  saw  thee  first." 

"No?"  Don  Carlos  Rodriguez  lingered  on  the 
word.     "Well,  some  day  thou  shalt  remember!" 

Continuing  to  hold  Felisa's  hand  in  his  own, 
he  turned  to  Dona  Valencia  again.  "If  the 
Senorita  Felisa  is  willing,  I  should  like  to  dance 
with  her,"  he  announced. 

"The  child  should  be  in  bed,  Senor." 

"I  beg  thee,  relent  this  once.  Dona  Serafina!" 

"Cielo!  [Heavens!]  Thou  art  a  veritable 
bandidol"  exclaimed  Felisa's  aunt. 

"It  is  said  that  I  have  a  taking  way  with  me, 
Senora!"  answered  Don  Carlos  Rodriguez,  his 
eyes  twinkling  merrily. 

Felisa  demurely  took  the  arm  of  her  handsome 
caballero,  but  her  composure  concealed  a  beating 
heart.  With  his  serape  swinging  gracefully  from 
his  shoulders,  revealing  its  lining  of  scarlet,  Don 
Carlos  Rodriguez  was  indeed  a  picturesque  figure. 
And  his  dignity — that  calm  gaze  sweeping,  the 
assemblage,  seeming  to  note  all,  and  yet  remain- 
ing serenely  indifferent!  The  little  girl  clinging 
shyly  to  his  arm,  with  her  eyes  demurely  lowered, 
heard  a  whisper  in  passing,  "Perhaps  he  is  the 
king's  ambassador!" 

Once  more,  now,  her  feet  flew  joyfully  over  the 
floor,  her  black  hair  tossing,  her  skirts  fluttering. 
She  looked  up  into  her  companion's  face,  yet  he 
was  so  tall  and  she  was  so  little  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  converse  above  the  music.  So  Felisa 
could  only  smile,  and  Don  Carlos  Rodriguez 
looked  down  upon  her,  from  his  great  height, 
with  an  expression  so  kind  and  charming  (surely 
an  expression  that  she  remembered!)  that  the 
poor  child  was  more  than  ever  perplexed  to  know 
where  she  had  encountered  it  before. 

But  when  the  music  had  stopped,  with  a  last 
gay  click  of  castanets,  a  sweep  of  the  thumb  over 
the  guitar  strings  in  one  mellow  chord,  and  Felisa 
slipped  her  little  hand  through  Don  Rodriguez's 
arm,  he  bent  his  head  to  say: 

"You  dance  so  gaily  that  I  think  you  must  be 
quite  happy  again,  Senorita." 

"Then  you  know  about  Rosita?"  She  could 
not  help  it — suddenly  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"To  my  regret,  yes,  Senorita!" 

"Do  you  not  think  handidos  very  cruel  to  take 
away  dolls  from  little  girls,  Senor?" 

"I  can  hardly  bear  to  think  of  it,"  he  answered. 

As  they  crossed  the  sala,  Don  Fernando  Me- 
drano  turned  to   his  sister.     "Serafina,"  he  re- 


marked, "who  is  that  stranger?  I  am  certain 
that  I  have  seen  him  before.  But  I  cannot 
recall  where." 

Aunt  Serafina  fanned  herself  and  smiled 
knowingly. 

"At  the  moment  I  cannot  enlighten  thee, 
Fernando,"  she  answered.  "He  is  called  Don 
Carlos  Rodriguez — " 

"Don  Carlos — "  Senor  Fernando  paused;  his 
manner  was  nervous. 

But  Dona  Serafina  was  as  voluble  as  ever: 
"It  is  an  incognito,  of  course,"  she  pointed  out, 
in  a  mysterious  whisper.  "I  am  certain  that  he 
is  distinguished — ah,  magnificently  so!  We  shall 
find,  without  doubt,  that  a  great  celebrity  at- 
tended the  humble  fiesta  of  the  Medranos  and 
the  Valencias — that  we  have,  all  unknowing, 
conversed  with  some  great  personage.  And  in 
after  years  our  little  Felisa  shall  say,  proudly, 
'I  danced  with — '  " 

But  Aunt  Serafina  was  suddenly  interrupted — 
a  blood-curdling  scream  had  startled  every  one. 
It  was  Josefa,  who  had  come  to  take  Felisa  to  bed 
— and  you  know  that  Felisa  is  crossing  the  floor 
on  the  arm  of  Don  Carlos  Rodriguez. 

Josefa  screamed  once  more,  even  more  loudly, 
nearly  turning  the  guests  at  the  fiesta  into  stone. 
She  then  fainted — right  in  the  astonished  Don 
Fernando's  arms.  The  poor  old  gentleman  held 
her  up  with  difficulty;  Don  Pedro  Valencia  rushed 
to  his  assistance— ifa/ec??c/e/  They  would  all  be 
on  the  floor  in  another  moment,  for  Josefa's  inert 
form  was  not  of  the  lightest ! 

It  was  Don  Carlos  Rodriguez  (Josefa  crossed 
herself,  always,  in  after  years  when  she  thought 
of  it)  who  relieved  Don  Fernando  and  Don  Pedro, 
and  picked  up  Josefa's  limp  body,  as  nonchalantly 
as  though  she  had  been  a  mere  feather,  and  carried 
her  (was  it  with  one  hand?)  into  an  adjoining 
room. 

And  before  Josefa,  who  alone  had  recognized 
the  stranger,  slowly  came  back  to  consciousness 
in  this  world  of  perils,  Don  Carlos  Rodriguez  had 
made  his  adieux. 

"A  dios,  Senorita"  Felisa's  mysterious  friend 
had  said.  He  took  both  her  hands  in  his.  "May 
you  be  quite  happy  again,  and  remain  so  always!" 

And  Felisa,  smiling,  still  wondering,  looked  up 
at  him  with  her  little,  "Gracias,  Senor!" 

CHAPTER  XV 

ANOTHER    SORT   OF   INHERITANCE 

Outside  Don  Pedro  Valencia's  house,  by  the 
stone  wall,  under  the  magnolia,  a  caballero  had 
been  waiting  with  two  horses.  The  moonlight 
shone  upon  the  silver-mounted  bridles,  on  their 
sleek  black  coats.     Ximeno,  the  guardian  of  the 
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Medranos,  leaned  against  the  doorway  and  idly 
watched  the  joiing  man  as  he  smoked  innumer- 
able cigarillos  and  walked  up  and  down  restlessly. 

Presently  Don  Carlos  Rodriguez  emerged  and 
joined  him.  Ximcno  could  hear  the  voices  of 
the  two  engaged  in  con\-ersation.  In  a  moment 
more,  Senor  Rodriguez  stepped  up  to  the  old 
Indian,  carrying  a  bulky  parcel. 

"It  is  for  the  Senorita  Medrano,"  he  said, 
placing  the  bundle  in  Ximeno's  arms;  and  he 
ga\e  him  a  new  silver  dollar  (which  Ximeno,  to 
ease  his  conscience  of  its  possession,  later  gave 
to  the  padre  to  put  to  some  holy  use). 

From  his  station  at  the  doorway,  Ximeno 
watched  the  caballeros  depart.  They  rode 
swiftly  away  in  the  direction  of  Santa  Ynes. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  bundle. 
"It  is  a  gift  for  the  bride,"  he  said  to  himself, 
but  yet  would  not  leave  his  post  for  a  moment — 
was  he  not  the  guardian  of  the  Medrano  family? 
He  began  dreamily,  as  he  puffed  his  long  pipe,  to 
think  of  his  lengthy  and  successful  career  .as  a 
guardian  angel.  He  felt,  comfortably,  the  sti- 
letto in  his  sash,  pressing  against  his  ribs. 

But  what  was  this?  The  music  had  stopped 
suddenly  in  the  middle  of  a  phrase,  and  every  one, 
young  and  old,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  every  one 
at  the  fiesta  emerged,  crowding  through  the  door- 
way, nearly  crushing  Ximeno  against  the  wall — 
shouting,  shrieking,  stampeding — Maledicte! — like 
the  cattle  at  the  rodeo! 

"\\'hich  way  did  they  go — the  handidos?" 
shouted  some  one  in  Ximeno's  ear. 

Ximeno  stared  in  stupefaction. 

"The  bandidos?" 

"Yes!" 

"I  saw  no  bandidos,"  replied  Ximeno,  with 
afifronted  dignity. 

''Cielo,  man!  Hadst  thou  no  eyes,  then?  It 
was  El  Senor  Carlos  who  passed  thee  in  this  very 
doorway!" 

"Two  gentlemen  on  horseback — "  began 
Ximeno,  with  dignity. 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  cry  in  the  other  ear, 
"Which  way?     Which  way?" 

Ximeno  in  bewilderment  pointed  to  the  road 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  behind  the  Mission, 
the  whitewashed  fagade  of  which  was  plainly 
visible  in  the  moonlight.  Immediately,  five 
young  caballeros  leaped  to  their  horses  and 
dashed  ofT  in  the  direction  indicated. 

"But  the  Inheritance?"  asked  Xirrteno,  as  he 
had  inquired  in  the  same  manner,  only  a  few 
mornings  ago.  He  was  trembling;  his  lips  were 
white.     "It  is  not  stolen?" 

"It  is  safe,"  Don  Fernando  assured  him,  with 
a  sigh  of  relief.  And  then,  as  his  foot  stumbled 
against  the  bundle  at  Ximeno's  feet  (over  which 


in  the  confusion,  Juancito  had  fallen  headlong, 
and  was  now  lifting  up  his  voice  lustily  in  the 
very  midst  of  consolation),  "Maledicte!  What  is 
that?" 

Ximeno  answered  him  mechanically.  "It  is  a 
gift,  Senor — " 

Then  suddenly  he  ran  his  hand  through  his 
hair  and  an  exclamation  of  wonder  passed  his 
lips — a  sort  of  whistle,  or  gasp,  of  utter  astonish- 
ment. 

"That  gentleman,  Senor,'"  he  began,  "It  can- 
not have  been — ■'  And  then,  as  if  the  world  had 
indeed  turned  topsyturvy,  poor  Ximeno  cried, 
"Who  ever  heard  of  a  bandido  who  took  nothing 
away — but  left  a  present — Cie/o.'— behind  him?" 

"You  do  not  mean — "  began  Don  Fernando, 
but  got  no  farther,  as  Ximeno  thrust  the  bundle 
into  his  hands,  somewhat  in  the  delicate  manner 
in  which  one  would  offer  a  box  of  snakes. 

"It  is  a  gift — for  the  Senorita  Medrano!" 
Ximeno  passed  his  hands  through  his  hair  again 
and  leaned  heavily  against  the  wall. 

"For  Ysabella!"  Don  Fernando  regarded  the 
bundle  incredulously. 

But  an  excited  voice  broke  in  upon  them — 
Felisa's  voice,  trembling  a  little  with  eagerness. 
"I,  Papa,  am  the  Senorita  Medrano,"  she  reminded 
him,  with  a  certain  grandeur  (of  which  Dona  Maria 
Ysabella  would  undoubtedly  have  approved). 

"It  is  so,"  answered  Papa;  and  in  spite  of  the 
gravity  of  his  feelings,  of  the  excitement  of  the 
moment,  he  laughed  heartily. 

It  was  true.  Under  the  cords  which  were  tied 
firmly  across  the  bundle,  a  letter  had  been  slipped, 
addressed  in  a  flowing  Spanish  script: 

"To  the  Senorita  Felisa  Medrano." 

But,  cielo!  What  a  wonder  that  a  bandido 
should  be  bringing  one  a  present — a  bandido, 
hark  you,  and  any  one  knows  one  would  steal  the 
very  hair-pins  from  your  head;  it  becomes  such 
a  habit  to  take  something!  But  to  give!  Val- 
game  Dios!  [Bless  nje!]  The  world  is  topsy- 
turvy! That  was  what  every  one  kept  saying — 
Papa,  Uncle  Pedro,  Don  Felipe,  Ysabella,  Aunt 
Serafina,  who  was  nearly  fainting  and  calling 
for  smelling_salts,  which  she  had  unfortunately 
hidden  in  one  of  the  secret  drawers  in  the  bureaus 
— away  from  the  bandidos,  one  supposed;  any- 
how, no  one  could  find  them!  Every  one  had 
crowded  about  Felisa,  to  see  what  El  Sefior 
Carlos  had  given  her! 

Somehow,  Felisa  had  been  certain  of  it  from 
the  very  first.  She  loosed  the  cords  and  tore 
ofif  the  wrapping  with  fingers  that  trembled. 

Yes,  it  was — the  "treasure-chest,"  as  fine  and 
beautiful  as  ever,  its  silver  lock  again  whole,  and 
one  only  had  to  pull  out  the  key,  which  one  would 
wear,  always,  against  one's  heart! 
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And  behold,  there  lay  Rosita — beautiful  and 
serene,  and  even  more  splendid!  For,  with  a 
little  cr>'  of  delight.  Felisa  saw  that  she  was  wear- 
ing— what  could  it  be? — a  string  of  pearls!  But 
not  real  pearls?  "Yes,  of  course  they  are  real!" 
cried  Aunt  Serafina,  who  knew  all  that  was  to  be 
known  about  e\erything.  And  the  poor  little 
lady,  who  had  revived  by  this  time,  though  she 
could  not  remember  where  the  secret  drawer  was, 
looked  at  Rosita's  necklace,  and  fanned  herself, 
and  murmured  in  a  shocked  voice:  "Part  of  his 
collection  of  rare  objects,  I  suppose!  But  open 
your  letter,  child!" 

The  letter  was  written  in  a  fine,  clear  hand, 
with  many  flourishes. 

Senorita  Felisa  Medrano  (it  read) 

I  salute  thee!  The  compliments  and  the  regrets  of 
thy  friend,  Carlos,  who  was  unhappy  to  have  caused 
thee  pain.  Thou  \\-ilt  see  that  the  doll  is  well;  she  is 
none  the  worse  for  her  adventure  with  the  bandidos. 
Senorita  Felisa,  I  have  long  envied  thee  one  thing — thy 
Inheritance,  the  pearls  and  the  goblet,  the  seven  silver 
platters.  Now  I  envj^  thee,  also,  and  a  great  deal  more, 
another  sort  of  Inheritance.     It  is  the  Inheritance,  this, 


of  brave  and  noble  deeds,  of  gracious  living,  of  love 
(and  that  is  the  best  of  all)  that  is  thy  Inheritance,  too. 
Senorita  Felisa.  Thy  way  is  clear  before  thee,  in  the 
steps  of  those  who  have  preceded  thee  upon  thy  journey. 
For  the  little  Carlos,  it  was  not  so — there  was  no  road, 
or  else  the  way  was  lonely  and  choked  with  thorns; 
and  alas!  I  have  taken  the  wrong  turning,  and,  the 
journey  being  nearly  over,  it  is  difficult  to  retrace  my 
steps.  Thou  wilt  see,  then,  how  it  is  I  envy  thee  an 
Inheritance  which  is  more  precious  than  gold,  silver, 
and  pearls! 

May'st  thou  be  happy,  and  remain  so  always,  is  the 
wish  of 

Thy  Captive, 

Carlos  Rodriguez 
called.  El  Senor. 

Here  then,  we  leave  Felisa,  with  the  beloved 
doll  held  closely,  lovingly,  against  her  heart. 

The  moon  shines  down  into  the  garden.  The 
magnolia  holds  up  its  white,  cup-shaped  flowers 
to  the  light.  The  music  has  begun  again.  One 
hears  the  guitar, — that  most  romantic  of  all 
instruments, — the  click  of  castanets,  laughter  and 
gay  \oices.  And  behind  the  Mission  rises  Santa 
Ynes,  a  dark  wall  against  a  sky  full  of  stars. 


THE    END 


Having  delivered  his  order  of  lobsters  to  the 
Blaisdells,  cit>'  people  who  yearly  remained  in 
their  fine  cottage  on  the  Stonepoint  highlands 
till  late  September,  young  Bob  Blake,  empty 
basket  in  hand,  began  his  return  home  along  the 
winding  cliff  path,  bending  before  the  stiff  north- 
east wind  and  the  dri\-ing  rain. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  stormy  day. 
Rain  had  been  falling  since  early  morning,  and 
the  wind  had  been  steadily  increasing  and  was 
now  blowing  so  hard  that  the  stout  young  vil- 
lager really  had  about  all  he  could  do  to  keep 
his  feet  and  make  headway. 


After  a  time  Bob  halted  and  looked  thought- 
fully out  beyond  the  cliff's  edge,  the  wind  tear- 
ing and  howling  at  him  and  the  rain  pattering 
fiercely  upon  his  oilskins.  The  sea  was  a  mere 
dull  gray  vagueness,  although  for  a  few  rods  he 
could  dimly  see  the  grim,  foam-capped  billows 
that  came  racing  in  from  the  ocean  beyond. 
It  was  almost  low  tide,  but,  nevertheless,  the 
sea  rolled  in  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  high  wall 
upon  which  he  stood,  and  sent  up  great  sheets  of 
spray  to  be  seized  b>'  the  wind  and  whipped  with 
the  rain  across  the  path  and  across  the  fields 
stretching  up  to  the  summer  residences.     Under 
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the  continuous,  endless  surge  and  pound  of  the 
surf,  the  ground  trembled  beneath  his  feet. 

Bob  shook  his  head  gravely.  He  understood 
what  such  a  surf  here  meant.  About  a  mile  and 
a  half  out,  a  great  reef,  broken,  but  roughly 
crescent-shaped,  with  its  cusps  shoreward,  pro- 
tects the  Stonepoint  coast,  and  behind  its  barrier 
there  is  safe  anchorage  even  for  large  vessels  in 
ordinar^^  weather.  At  low  tide  the  outer  seas 
must  break  upon  the  serrate  ledge,  surmount  it, 
and  re-form  their  impetuous  legions  in  the  short 
distance  between  the  rocks  and  the  shore,  and  at 
the  ebb  it  is  only  a  tremendous  sea  outside  that 
can  break  over  the  reef  and  send  in  billows  great 
enough  to  shake  the  shores  and  send  sheeted 
foam-clouds  over  the  cliff  brink  and  into  the 
fields. 

Such  a  surf  was  no  great  novelty  to  Bob, 
although  it  was  unusual  at  low  water  and  was  a 
sure  indication  of  great  seas  beyond  the  reef  and 
up  and  down  the  coast. 

Bob  looked  to  right  and  to  left.  At  his  left  on 
the  northern  arm  of  the  little  harbor  proper,  pro- 
tected by  a  constructed  breakwater,  he  saw  the 
Stonepoint  light  gleaming, — a  steady,  but  misty, 
beacon  in  the  deepening  gloom  of  night  and  rain, 
— and  to  the  right,  the  Tilton  light — much  farther 
away — likewise  sending  out  warning  to  any  sea- 
farer who  was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  caught 
m  open  waters  near  shore  on  such  a  night. 

These  two  lights  indicated,  to  those  familiar 
with  the  coast,  the  Stonepoint  reef, — a  three- 
mile  ledge  well  known  to  coasters, — and  such 
sailors  gave  this  particular  stretch  of  shore  a  wide 
berth  in  questionable  weather.  Occasionally, 
however,  during  the  course  of  years,  the  reef 
caught  and  mangled  and  devoured  some  stranger. 

Turning,  Bob  went  on  his  way,  stopping  again 
once  or  twice  to  look  down'  into  the  vaguely 
seen  welter  beyond  the  clifT  edge.  Naturally 
enough,  he  was  thinking  of  shipping,  and  par- 
ticularly of  vessels  that  might  be  in  perilous 
positions  along  the  coast.  He  had,  perhaps,  no 
conscious  thought  of  wreck, — or,  anyway,  of 
wreck  upon  the  Stonepoint  reef, — but  his  train 
of  thought  was  such  as  to  make  him  ready  to 
perceive  opportunity  when  it  came.  His 
thought,  although  of  the  sea,  was  not  wholly 
of  storm  or  of  wreck.  Indeed,  it  was  mainly  of 
contrary  things — of  fine  weather,  of  success,  of 
construction  and  growth. 

At  the  present  time,  there  were  lean  and 
anxious  days  in  Stonepoint.  The  great  -strike 
of  fishermen  was  on,  and  the  Stonepoint  fishing- 
boats  lay  at  their  wharves  or  moorings,  idle  day 
after  day.  A  good  many  of  the  non-union  fisher- 
men of  Stonepoint  followed  the  example  of  the 
union  men,  some  in  queer,  clannish  deference  to 


their  fellow-workers  and  others  through  obvious 
policies. 

Like  other  lobstermen.  Bob  Blake  kept  on  with 
his  lobstering;  but,  with  the  summer  popula- 
tion dwindling  and  with  the  outside  markets 
virtually  dead  because  of  strike  conditions  and 
other  causes,  the  business  was  not  very  profitable 
for  individuals. 

Bob,  however,  had  no  intention  of  remaining 
a  Stonepoint  lobsterman  all  his  life.  He  was 
ambitious,  but  salt  water  was  in  his  -blood,  and 
all  his  ambitions  were  connected  with  the  sea. 
He  had  gone  out  from  Gloucester  three  seasons, 
but  to  follow  that  life  as  a  trade,  even  as  a 
skipper,  did  not  meet  his  ideas. 

He  descended  from  the  high  point  of  land  to 
the  south  of  the  harbor  in  a  little  while,  and  under 
the  lee  of  the  high  land  went  on  toward  his  home. 

His  house  and  his  wharf  and  his  boat  gave  ac- 
curate index  to  his  character.  Everything  was 
clean  and  neat,  and  if  anything  was  old,  it  looked 
as  good  as  new  as  far  as  water  or  fresh  paint — 
whichever  might  be  needed — could  make  it. 
His  high-power  motor-boat^his  greatest  pride — 
was  almost  new,  and  represented  most  of  his 
savings  since  he  was  a  rather  small  boy.  It  was 
a  craft  very  much  bigger  and  better  than  he 
actually  needed  in  his  work;  but  it  was  not 
really  an  extravagance,  for,  keeping  it  clean  and 
fine,  he  used  it  to  take  parties  of  summer  resi- 
dents out  on  deep-sea  fishing  excursions,  as  he 
always  secured  a  license  giving  him  the  right  to 
have  passengers. 

Having  taken  off  his  dripping  "oils"  in  the 
shed,  he  entered  the  kitchen,  where  his  mother 
was  preparing  supper. 

"Pretty  bad,  is  n't  it,  Robert?"  asked  his 
mother. 

"Pretty  bad,  Mother,"  he  returned. 

Mrs.  Blake  said  no  more  about  the  weather. 
She  was  silent  for  a  time,  and,  as  always  during 
stormy  days  and  nights,  was  thinking  of  Bob's 
father,  who  had  gone  down  with  other  Stone- 
point men  oft'  the  coast  twelve  years  before. 

"I  guess  the  sea  's  about  as  high  as  I  've  seen  it 
for  a  long  time,"  observed  Bob,  as  he  made  ready 
for  supper.  "When  I  was  coming  from  Blais- 
dell's,  the  spray  was  coming  up  over  the  cliff — 
and  it 's  low  water,  too." 

In  the  evening  Bob  went  up  to  the  town  li- 
brary and  spent  an  hour  there  reading  side  by 
side  with  his  chum  and  partner,  George  Turner, 
another  stalwart  boy,  somewhat  younger  than 
Bob.  From  the  library  they  went  down  to  the 
harbor  shore  and  chatted  with  the  group  of 
friends  and  fellow-fishermen  there  till  it  was  time 
to  go  home. 

"I  tell  you,  Bob  "  said  George,  as  they  started 
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"  'OF  COURSE,  THERE  'S  NOTHING  WE  CAN  DO — BUT  \\^  MIGHT  'S  WELL  HAVE  A  LOOK' "  (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 


up  the  village  street,  "a  lot  of  those  fellows  are 
hard  up.  Would  n't  you  think  they  'd  go  inland 
and  work  for  some  of  the  people  who  are  crying 
for  help.  If  you  and  I  were  not  putting  down 
traps,  would  we  just  sit  around  and  loaf?" 

"We  would  not!"  returned  Bob,  emphatically, 
with  a  laugh.  "But  y'ou  and  I,  George,  don't 
expect  to  remain  as  we  are.  Those  fellows  you  're 
talking  about  are  satisfied  with  the  jobs  they  're 
doing  and  don't  want  anything  better." 

"To  hear  them  talk,"  retorted  George,  a 
trifle  scornfully,  "you  'd  think  they  wanted 
something  better,   all  right — that  they  wanted 


everj'thing  good  and  to  have  cash  rolled  up  to 
their  doors  in  hogsheads." 

"Well,  they  don't  want  anything  better^— 
an>^'ay,  not  enough  to  try  to  get  it.  If  a  man 
really  wants  anything  he  works  for  it;  he  does  n't 
just  wish  he  had  it.  You  and  I  do  a  good  deal  of 
talking,  too,  but  then  we  're  studying  and  saving 
money,  and  some  day  we  '11  see  just  what  line  of 
work  we  want  to  tackle.     And  we  '11  tackle  it!" 

"It  takes  a  good  bit  of  capital  to  start  anything 
these  days,"  said  George,  rather  moodily. 

"I  guess  so,"  agreed  Bob,  "but  I  s'pose  every- 
body who  ever  started  in  business  had  some 
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difficulty  to  meet  that  seemed  bigger  than  any 
trouble  anybody  ever  had  before.  Don't  want 
to  preach,  but  I  figure  there  's  always  a  chance 
for  success." 

"Maybe,"  said  George.  "Bad  night  outside, 
al!  right,"  he  added,  changing  the  subject. 
"Water  coming  over  the  breakwater  now." 

"Sure.  Tide  's  just  begun  flooding.  Well,  so 
long,  George.  Come  over  in  the  morning,  and 
we  'II  put  a  few  traps  together.  You  can  bet  we 
won't  be  going  out  to  drmv  traps." 

They  parted  at  the  corner  and  went  their  sep- 
arate ways. 

All  that  night  the  storm  increased  in  violence, 
the  wind  becoming  a  strong  gale,  the  sea  rolling 
up  tremendous. 

When  Bob  got  up  in  the  morning  the  wind  was 
still  ver}'  strong,  although  showing  signs  of  abat- 
ing. The  rain  had  ceased  to  fall,  and  the  low 
clouds  were  beginning  to  lift  somewhat.  The 
tide  was  ebbing,  but  the  sea  still  broke  over 
the  harbor  breakwater  and  even  rolled  in  to  the 
end  of  the  harbor  with  such  violence  as  to  send 
spray  and  foam  into  the  main  street. 

Dick  Blake,  Bob's  brother,  who  worked  in 
Snow's  grocery,  had  been  out  for  some  time 
before  breakfast,  and  when  he  came  in  he  an- 
nounced that  there  was  a  wreck  on  the  reef. 

"That  so?"  said  Bob,  with  feigned  indiffer- 
ence, and  asked  no  questions  about  it,  because  of 
the  look  of  distress  that  crossed  his  mother's  face 
at  the  mention  of  a  wreck.  Giving  Dick  a 
quick,  meaning  look,  he  began  to  talk  about 
something  else,  and  the  other,  understanding, 
followed  his  cue. 

Immediately  after  breakfast.  Bob  left  the  house 
and  walked  swiftly  toward  the  village.  When  he 
was  half-way  down  the  road  he  met  Tom  Stan- 
ley, a  seiner,  who  was  returning  from  the  grocery 
with  a  few  packages. 

"Hi !"  he  called,  in  the  customary  local  greeting. 

"Hi!"  returned  Tom.  "Been  up  to  the  high- 
land yet.  Bob?" 

"No.     Wreck,  is  n't  there?" 

"Yes.  I  was  up  early  this  morning — guess 
pretty  soon  after  she  struck." 

"What  is  she?  and  where?" 

"A  big  two-sticker,  and  she  's  caught  in  that 
mess  o'  rocks  just  east  of  the  point  where  Blais- 
dell  is." 

"Anybody— in?" 

"No,"  returned  Tom,  gravely.  "No  telling 
just  when  she  struck,  but  probably  early  this 
morning.  Ain't  no  signs  of  any  of  'em,  and  th'ey 
ain't  no  one  on  her  now." 

"Too  bad,"  observed  Bob. 

Tom  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders,  his  seamed, 
bronzed  face  very  sober.     "Uh!"  he  agreed,  and 


then  passed  on  toward  his  home  above  the  Blake 
house. 

George  Turner  came  around  the  corner  and 
met  Bob  as  he  left  Stanley.  "Heard  about  the 
wreck.  Bob,"  he  asked,  at  once. 

"Yes.  I  was  coming  down  to  get  you  and  go  up 
to  have  a  look  at  her.  Guess  we  can  spare  the 
time.  Of  course,  there  's  nothing  we  can  do — 
nothing  anybody  can  do — but  we  might  's  well 
have  a  look." 

Without  further  words,  they  turned  and  strode 
up  the  road,  passed  Bob's  house,  and  went  up 
the  way  and  up  the  path  winding  among  the  wild- 
rose  bushes  and  maze  of  rocks  beyond. 

"What  a  sea!"  exclaimed  George,  as  they 
reached  a  point  where  they  could  see  over  the 
rocks. 

The  usually  calm  waters  of  that  comparatively 
sheltered  place  were  now  a  gray  welter  of  racing 
billows,  rearing  and  roaring  and  plunging,  here 
and  there  breaking  into  seething  meadows  of 
foam.  The  spray  came  up  above  the  rocks 
and  whipped  down  upon  them  like  salty  rain. 

They  could  see  the  great  white  line  far  out — 
the  line  of  the  reef — and  far  off  to  the  right  could 
make  out,  amid  the  breaking,  upthrown  surge 
there,  what  they  knew  must  be  a  vessel  lodged 
among  the  rocks  and  exposed  to  the  merciless 
pounding  that  would  before  long  utterly  smash 
and  rend  her,  no  matter  how  strongly  or  cun- 
ningly built  she  might  be. 

The  two  lads  pushed  along  among  the  rocks 
and  finally  gained  the  clear  path  that  ran  in 
conformity  with  the  curve  of  the  sand  cliffs. 
Now  and  then  they  met  silent,  sober  friends  who 
were  returning  after  seeing  all  there  was  to  see. 

They  finally  came  to  a  halt  well  up  on  the 
highlands  where  the  summer  cottages  were 
situated,  and  for  a  time  watched  the  billows 
that  came  in  to  break  with  a  thuiidering  crash 
and  boom  below.  Then  they  wandered  down  be- 
hind a  rock  that  sheltered  them  from  the  surf. 

"A  two-sticker,  all  right,"  observed  Bob, 
"and  a  big  one.  No  telling  what  she  is  or  how 
long  she  '11  last  under  the  beating  she  's  getting. 
But,"  he  added,  looking  up  and  about  with  his 
keen  eye,  "she  may  last  quite  a  time,  because  the 
wind  's  shifting  and  will  smooth  out  the  sea  a 
good  bit.  She  must  be  wedged  in  there  pretty 
close,  or  she  'd  go  to  pieces  and  come  in.  Well, 
let 's  go  on  home  and  get  to  work." 

They  returned  the  way  they  had  come,  and 
when  they  reached  the  first  house  where  the  road 
began,  they  saw  two  Portuguese  fishermen  com- 
ing up  from  the  water  bearing  a  long,  wet  plank. 
The  men — whom  they  knew  well,  of  course — 
bore  the  beam  across  the  road;  and  as  they 
halted  to  exchange  a  word  with  the  boys,  Bob 
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gave  George  a  nudge  with  his  elbow — for  a  reason 
George  did  n't  then  understand. 

"Guess  she  come  off  that  schooner.  Bob,"  said 
one  oi  the  swarth\'   fellows.     "When  she  break 


"We  can  do  it,  George.  I  've  been  thinking 
about  it.  It  '11  be  two  or  three  days  before  any 
tug — any  big  tug — can  get  near  that  schooner, 
and  in  about  that  tinu'  s^e  'II  be  smashed  up  and, 


"  'A  TWO-STICKER,  ALL  RIGHT,"  OBSERVED  BOB,  'AND  A  BIG  ONE'  " 


up,  everybody  have  wood,  'cause  she  '11  all  set 
in  just  around  the  headland  here." 

"Guess  you  're  right,  Ramon,"  responded  Bob. 
"Come  on,  George." 

They  went  into  the  shed  in  the  rear  of  Bob's 
house,  and  worked  at  their  traps  and  bait-boxes 
for  an  hour  or  so  with  little  conversation. 

Finally,  Bob  threw  his  hammer  to  the  bench 
and  sat  down  on  a  trap,  upturned  for  the  purpose. 
Opportunity  had  knocked,  not  ven,-  loud,  but  it 
had  knocked.     He  had  heard  and  was  heeding. 

"Sit  down,  George,"  he  said,  with  suppressed 
excitement. 

George  looked  at  him,  and,  noting  his  excite- 
ment, sat  down.     "Shoot!"  he  said. 

"Notice  that  board  Ramon  and  Manuel  had?" 
began  Bob. 

"Sure." 

"Know  what  it  was?" 

"Looked  to  me  like  yellow  pine." 

"Well,  it 's  mahogany — or  I  '11  eat  my  hat!" 

"Mahogany?" 

"Sure! — that  light-colored  mahogany.  Maybe 
that  schooner's  loaded  with  it.  Know  what 
she  's  worth  if  she  is?" 

"I  have  some  idea.  Bob.     But  what  of  it?" 

"Well,  this,"  returned  Bob,  his  voice  now 
actually  tremulous  with  the  e.xcitement  pulsing 
through  him  because  of  the  idea  that  was  be- 
coming clearer  and  clearer.     "We  can  salve  it!" 

"Nothing  doing,  Bob.  We  could  n't  do  it  in  a 
year  of  Sundays.  That  schooner  won't  stay- 
together  long.  When  she  goes,  where  '11  your 
lumber  be?    All  over  the  Atlantic." 


as  you  say,  the  cargo  will  be  up  and  down  the 
coast  and  some  of  it  half-way  to  Florida.  This 
is  my  plan — just  possible  because  things  are  as 
they  are  now.  Listen."  Bob  gave  a  quick  look 
about,  then,  leaning  forward,  gave  his  chum  the 
plan  he  had  formed  while  his  hands  were  bus\-  at 
repair  work. 

George  listened  without  comment,  astonish- 
ment, admiration,  and  wonder  growing  in  his 
face,  fascinated  eyes  upon  the- eager  friend  who 
had  seen  opportunity  where  other  people  saw 
nothing. 

"This  is  our  chance,"  declared  Bob,  at  length. 
"Are  you  ^^^th  me?" 

"You  bet!"  responded  George,  and  thrust 
out  his  hand  and  gripped  Bob's,  his  eyes  flash- 
ing with  enthusiasm. 

They  dropped  repair  work  for  the  time,  put 
on  their  coats,  and  went  down  into  the  village. 
They  called  at  the  Stonepoint  National  Bank 
and  had  a  short,  but  satisfactory-,  inter\-iew  with 
an  astonished,  doubting,  but  accommodating, 
president. 

They  got  up  \-ery  early  the  next  morning, 
boarded  the  Gull,  Bob's  fine  boat, — which  now 
was  just  the  craft  for  the  new  work  in  hand, — 
and  left  the  harbor.  The  sea  beyond  the  break- 
water was  still  ven.-  rough,  but  the  Gull  rode  the 
welter  and  went  through  breaking  rollers  and 
boiling  foam  meadows  in  a  way  that  showed  the 
fitness  of  her  name.  When  they  came  near  the 
reef  they  found  that  it  would  be  exceedingly 
■difficult  and  dangerous  to  go  in  close  enough  to 
board  the  wreck,  jammed  in  among  the  ragged 
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ledges.  There  was  still  a  tremendous  surge  out- 
side, and  the  sea  rolled  in  upon  the  outer  rocks 
with  a  continuous  roar  and  crash,  climbing  up 
and  over  the  listed  vessel  and  shooting  beyond 
her  toward  them  in  a  foam-laced  cataract. 
The  Gull  in  "this  rush  of  waters,  boiling  and  swirl- 
ing and  re-forming  for  their  charge  upon  the 
shore,  rolled  and  tossed  like  a  chip,  as  constantly 
awash  as  the  wreck. 

Every  now  and  then  great  timbers  came  shoot- 
ing toward  them  from  the  cataract,  plunging  in 
the  caldron  inside  the  reef,  and  this  menace  of 
threshing  planks  was  as  if  they  were  exposed 
to  the  broadside  discharge  of  twelve-pounders. 
They  both  saw  these  timbers,  of  course,  but  said 
nothing  about  them. 

It  was  impossible  for  them  to  board  the 
schooner  then,  no  matter  what  degree  of  risk 
they  were  willing  to  take;  and  the  only  thing 
they  could  do  was  to  hold  off  from  the  reef  and 
wait,  and  this  they  did,  rolling  and  plunging 
head  on. 

Well  along  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  tide 
was  almost  out,  they  moved  up  nearer  the  reef, 
the  violence  of  the  sea  considerably  diminished. 

After  a  few  words  of  agreement  as  to  the  risk, 
they  went  in  among  the  rocks  and  skilfully 
gained  the  lee  of  the  wreck.  They  were  in  com- 
parative safety  under  her  bulk,  as  safe  as  they 
could  hope  to  be,  although  the  Gull  rolled  and 
rubbed  and  grated  against  the  rocks  in  a  way  that 
made  the  nerves  shiver. 

As  leader,  Bob  had  chosen  to  board  the 
schooner,  and,  watching  his  chance,  he  scrambled 
up  among  a  litter  of  rope  and  riven  timbers. 
The  canted  deck  was  a  scene  of  desolation.  The 
masts  were  gone, — mere  jagged  stumps  remain- 
ing,— the  rails  were  wrenched  away,  and  the  decks 
were  swept  clean.  There  had  been  a  deck 
cargo,  however,  and  it  had  been  lashed  with 
extreme  skill,  for  an  astonishingly  large  part  of 
it  was  still  fast,  in  spite  of  the  way  the  vessel 
had  otherwise  been  stripped  and  smashed  by  a 
destroying  power. 

Risking  life  and  limb  every  second,  Bob  went 
below,  crawling  like  a  fly  on  a  wall,  and  in  twenty 
minutes — a  time  that  seemed  an  age  to  George 
in  the  rubbing,  grinding  Gtdl — had  secured  the 
information  for  which  they  were  taking  so  great 
a  risk. 

He  made  a  conscientious  hunt  for  men,  as 
thorough  as  possible  under  the  conditions,  but 
there  were  no  signs  of  life  anywhere.  The  skipper 
and  his  crew  were  lost — no  doubt  about  that — 
and  their  bodies  might  be  lost  forever  or  might 
be  found  at  any  time  along  the  coast  near  by  or  a 
hundred  miles  away. 

With  exceeding  care.  Bob  crept  forward  after 


examination  and  search,  holding  tight  in  despera- 
tion when  the  green  flood  swept  down  the  deck, 
and  finally  dropped  beside  his  chum  in  the  Gull. 

It  took  all  their  strength  and  skill  and  nerve 
to  get  free  from  the  trap  they  had  voluntarily 
entered,  but  at  length  they  cleared  the  rocks 
without  mishap  and  gained  the  open  water  behind 
the  great  ledge.  They  started  homeward  at 
once,  and  when  they  looked  back  at  the  foaming 
rocks  and  at  the  deluged  wreck  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  they  had  really  been  in  the  maze  of  the 
ledge  and  aboard  the  hulk. 

"Well?"  said  George,  eagerly,  when  they  were 
safe  in  the  open  water  and  headed  for  the  harbor 
entrance. 

"It  's  our  chance,  George,"  returned  Bob. 
"She  's  the  Mercedes  K.  Hackett,  of  Boston, 
Santo  Domingo  to  Boston,  loaded  with  Santo 
Domingo  mahogany.  Her  owners  are  Dutton 
and  Pease,  a  New  York  firm.  She  was  prob- 
ably just  reaching  Boston  and  got  driven  up 
here  on  the  cape.  Probably  a  rudder-chain 
broke  or  her  sticks  went  down,  with  no  show  left 
for  her.  We  'il  have  to  do  quick  work,  though, 
just  as  we  thought,  'cause  she's  going  to  go  all  to 
pieces  before  very  long.  If  she  had  n't  been 
jammed  in  the  rocks  the  way  she  is,  she  'd  have 
been  smashed  to  smithereens  long  ago.  It  's 
a  sure  thing,  though,  that  our  way  is  the  only 
one  to  salve  the  cargo.  It  '11  be  our  start  toward 
fortune!" 

It  was  dark  when  they  reached  Bob's  wharf. 
They  made  the  G^lll  fast,  and,  without  thought  of 
supper, — although  Bob  went  to  the  house  to  tell 
his  mother  that  he  had  returned  and  sent  his 
small  sister  up  to  George's  house  to  tell  that 
George  would  n't  be  home  for  perhaps  two  or 
three  days,— hastened  down  to  the  village  and 
called  at  the  house  of  Mr.  JeremiAh  Snow,  the 
president  of  the  bank. 

When  they  left  Mj-.  Snow,  they  went  to  the 
telegraph  ofiice  and  sent  a  carefully  worded 
telegram  to  Dutton  and  Pease,  oft'ering  to  sake 
the  Mercedes  K.  Hackett  and  naming  the  bank 
president  for  reference,  as  he  had  said  they 
might. 

After  sending  the  message,  they  had  something 
to  eat  in  the  restaurant,  and  then  returned  to  the 
telegraph  oiifice  to  await  their  answer. 

"Here  's  a  telegram  from  Dutton  and  Pease," 
called  Ruth  Pierce,  the  operator,  after  they  had 
been  in  the  ofifice  about  two  hours. 

Both  lads  started  up  from  their  seats  as  if 
shot,  thrilling  with  excitement. 

"It  's  for  Mr.  Snow,  though,"  said  Miss 
Pierce.  She  knew,  of  course,  that  they  were  on 
pins  and  needles,  and  allowed  them  to  read  the 
message  to  Mr.  Snow: 
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Please  call  Lexington  23760,  New  York,  between  nine 
and  ten  to-night,  reversing  charge,  or  telegraph  full 
details  Mercedes'  location  and  condition,  our  expense. 

Dltton  &  Pease. 

Bob  offered  to  deliver  the  dispatch,  and  the 
operator  was  glad  to  have  him  do  so.  When 
Ruth  handed  it  over  lor  delivery,  the  young 
partners  set  off  immediateh',  hotfoot. 

Mr.  Snow  was  in,  and  he  read  the  message 
with  provoking  calmness  and  deliberation. 

"What  they  want  to  know,  boys,"  he  said,  at 
length,  "is  whether  their  schooner  is  reallv  about 


"I  heartily  congratulate  you.  Robert,"  said 
Mr.  Snow%  "both  of  you,  upon  seeing  the  chance, 
and  I  wish  you  success.  Of  course,  you  take  some 
risk  of  putting  yourself  in  heavy  debt,  as  you  your- 
selves have  seen;  but  even  with  your  method, 
you  may  save  enough  to  meet  the  expenses.  I 
hope  you  will  make  a  profit.  If  there  is  anything 
I  can  do,  let  me  know.  Now,"  said  he,  with  a 
smile,  "get  busy  and  let  's  see  what  you  can  do!" 

Warmly  thanking  their  influential  and  admir- 
ing friend.  Bob  and  George  left  the  house  on  the 
wings  of  hope  and  enthusiasm. 


"BOB  SCRAilBLED  UP  AilOXG  A  LITTER  OF  ROPE  AND  RIVEN  TIMBERS" 


to  break  up  and  can't  be  salved  by  people  they 
can  send  from  New  York  or  Boston.  If  it  is, 
they  '11  let  you  do  what  you  can,  never  doubt." 

"She  'II  not  last  three  days,"  asserted  Bob, 
earnestly.  "Ask  any  man  in  this  town.  It  's 
a  wonder  she  's  there  now.  If  they  don't  take 
our  proposition,  they  '11  lose  ever>'thing." 

Mr.  Snow  smiled  and  nodded  his  head.  He 
realized  the  boys'  enthusiasm  and  excitement 
and  feverish  impatience,  and  sympathized  with 
the  ambitious  young  fellows.  He  went  to  his 
telephone  and  called  up  four  or  five  well-known 
and  responsible  seafaring  men  and  asked  their 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  wreck*  All  with  whom 
he  talked  said  the  Mercedes  would  break  up  within 
forty-eight  hours — that  it  was  as  sure  as  the  ris- 
ing of  the  sun.  When  he  had  gained  what  he 
believed  sufficient  information,  he  called  the  New 
York  number  and  had  a  long  talk  with  the  senior 
member  of  the  shipping  firm,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  Robert  Blake,  of  Stonepoint,  was  author- 
ized to  sake  the  Mercedes'  cargo,  compensation 
to  be  20  per  cent.,  current  market  rate  at  time  of 
restoration  to  owners. 


All  night  long  they  hustled,  carrv'ing  out  their 
plan — hiring  the  idle  fishermen  and  their  little 
boats  at  a  day  wage  decided  upon  while  they 
were  waiting  in  the  telegraph  office.  They  had 
figured  that,  even  if  they  saved  but  a  quarter  or 
a  sixth  of  the  cargo  still  on  the  wreck,  they 
would  come  out  of  the  venture  with  a  fine  profit. 

By  daylight  they  had  employed  ever>'  avail- 
able man  in  the  village,  including  many  stout 
fellows  who  hardly  ever  put  foot  in  a  boat,  even 
if  they  did  live  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  sea. 

When  the  matter  of  labor  was  settled,  they 
called  upon  Jerr\-  Calthrop,  who  owned  harbor- 
side  property,  and  rented  a  strip  of  land  con- 
venient for  storage  of  the  salved  cargo. 

It  was  almost  breakfast-time  now,  and  they 
had  something  to  eat,  but  gave  no  thought  to 
sleep.  After  their  hurried  bite  in  Bob's  kitchen, 
— Mrs.  Blake  almost  as  excited  as  they, — they 
went  to  the  Gull  and  made  ready  to  go  out. 

Their  laborers,  ever\-  man  of  them  eager  to 
earn  the  promised  wage  and  knowing  that  Bob 
would  pay,  no  matter  what  the  outcome  of  his 
venture,  were  already  coming  out  in  motor-boats 
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and  dories.  The  Gull  headed  the  fleet  out  beyond 
the  breakwater  in  the  gray  morning  and  set  otT 
for  the  wreck. 

Bob  directed  the  dory-men  to  gather  all  the 
floating  timbers — the  comparatively  calm  water 
within  the  reef  was  now  thick  with  them — and 
tow  them  in  and  pile  them  on  the  rented  property. 
Every  one  with  a  dory  set  to  work  blithely,  the 
task  set  being  fairly  easy  and  the  pay  certain  and 
good. 

The  motor-boats — twenty-four,  of  all  kinds, 
sizes,  and  conditions — went  on  toward  the  reef 
in  the  lead  of  the  Gull. 

Bob  clambered  first  aboard  the  Mercedes — 
now  a  comparatively  easy  feat,  although  still 
constantly  awash — and  set  the  example  for 
twenty  husky  friends. 

The  schooner  groaned  and  creaked  and  quiv- 
ered like  a  living  thing  in  death-throes.  Every- 
body knew  that  the  work  must  be  done  within  a 
short  time,  and  each  man  worked  the  best  he 
could — partly  in  enthusiasm  and  partly  because 
he  did  n't  want  to  be  on  the  wreck  when  she 
finally  gave.  In  all  probability  the  vessel,  when 
she  yielded,  would  go  asunder  as  if  bursting — a 
deadly  maze  of  twisting,  threshing  timbers,  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  sea  and  crushed  among  the 
rocks  and  then  cast  beyond  into  the  shoreward 
waters  or  sucked  outward  by  a  terrific  back- 
wash. 

All  that  day  they  toiled  like  giants  on  the 
writhing,  giving  schooner,  in  peril  of  their  lives, 
and  bit  by  bit  drew  out  her  precious  cargo  and 
dragged  it  ashore  in  securely  roped  rafts. 

When  night  cam.e,  they  kept  on  without  let-up, 
working  in  the  dim  light  of  lanterns,  with  the 
sea  rolling  down  the  decks  and  the  keen  wind 
whistling  in  their  ears.  They  stuck  to  it  all 
that  night.  Bob  Blake,  seemingly  tireless,  work- 
ing and  directing,  George,  in  the  Gull,  directing 
the  work  of  the  motor-boats  and  dories. 

In  the  morning,  however,  half  of  the  force 
knocked  off  work  and  returned  to  the  harbor, 
but  the  rest  kept  on  with  Bob — gratitude  to  them 
filling  his  eyes  with  tears  even  as  he  toiled.  The 
men  who  went  ashore  returned  in  six  hours  and 
gave  the  others  relief.  But  Bob  Blake  took  no 
time  off;  neither  did  George;  they  remained,  by 
sheer  will  and  ambition  fighting  off  numbing 
fatigue  and  leaden  sleep. 

It  was  a  prodigious  undertaking  to  carry  out 
in  this  way,  under  the  adverse  conditions  of  a 
still  high  and  threatening  sea,  with  the  vessel 
almost  perceptibly  going  to  pieces  about  them — 
death  before  each  and  ever>'  worker  on  her  deck 
or  below.  At  the  end  of  thirty-six  hours,  how- 
ever, virtually  all  the  cargo  had  been  removed, 
although  many  roped  rafts  had  been  cast  out  to 


be  picked  up  later.     At  the  end  of  this  time.  Bob 
suddenly  gave  his  order  for  quitting  work. 

"Knock  off,  fellows!"  he  cried,  warningly. 
"Everybody  quit  and  get  out.  We  '11  get 
what  's  left  when  she  breaks  up.  Hustle  off! 
— everybody!" 

Although  the  tide  was  running  out,  the  sea, 
instead  of  dying  down,  had  become  higher  and 
heavier,  the  tail  of  the  storm  probably  sweeping 
down  the  coast.  The  Mercedes  quivered  and 
shrieked  and  groaned  at  every  billow  that  crashed 
upon  her,  and  it  was  clear  that  she  might  now 
become  a  death-trap  in  the  wink  of  an  eye. 

The  men  were  not  loth  to  leave,  and  every 
man — as  far  as  Bob  noted — left  in  the  motor- 
boats  coming  in  to  the  reef  for  them  at  George's 
shouted  calls. 

Bob  was  the  last  to  leave,  and  he  dropped  into 
the  Gull  with  a  breath  of  vast  relief  and  mighty 
exultation. 

"We  've  done  it,  George,  old  man!"  he  cried, 
and  then  sank  down  into  the  cockpit  near  his 
friend  and  almost  went  to  sleep  as  he  leaned 
against  the  cabin. 

George  brought  the  Gull  into  clear  water  and 
started  for  home,  the  only  boat  without  a  heavy 
tow. 

"Where  's  Bill  Sackett!"  roared  Tom  Stanley, 
as  the  Gull  came  abreast  of  his  heavily  laden  boat. 
"Is  he  with  you,  Bob?" 

Bob  shook  off  the  tightening  grip  of  fatigue 
and  stood  up. 

"Ain  't  he  with  you,  Tom?"  he  called. 

"No.  I  thought  he  was  with  you.  He  was 
below  when  I  left.  He  must  'a'  gone  with  some 
of  the  others."  Bill  Sackett  was  Tom's  partner, 
and  Bob  felt  a  thrill  of  fear  in  his  heart  at  Tom's 
words.  Tom,  for  his  part,  looked  back  in  the 
gloom  at  the  Mercedes.  Then  he  looked  forward 
at  the  other  boats.  He  felt  sure  that  Bill  was 
with  some  friend,  and  he  kept  on. 

Bob  did  not  share  his  certainty.  He  had  seen 
every  man  who  left.  He  was  sure  he  had  not  seen 
Sackett.  An  icy-cold  hand  seemed  to  close  over 
his  heart.  Was  Bill  left  behind  in  the  night  on 
that  disintegrating  hulk?  Tom's  partner  had 
been  one  of  the  best  workers  during  the  back- 
breaking,  heart-trying  labor  of  the  last  thirty-six 
hours.  He  was  now  on  the  Mercedes!  Probably 
he  had  been  below  when  the  boats  left,  risking  his 
life,  as  he  had  risked  it  a  hundred  times  during 
this  strenuous,  memorable  salving  on  the  Stone- 
point  reef. 

"Go  about,  George!"  ordered  Bob,  sharply. 
"Go  about!    Bill  did  n't  get  off!" 

Under  George's  skilful  hand,  the  Gull  went 
about  and  put  back  in  the  gathering  night  for  the 
reef  and  the  wreck.     "We  can't  get  to  him,  Bob," 
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shouted  George,  as  they  both  looked  forward  and 
saw  the  white  waters  rolling  in  across  the  reef 
and  breaking  against  the  hulk. 

"We'vego/ toget  to  him,"  returned  Bob,  grimly. 
"What  good  '11  the  job  be  if  we  lose  Bill — or 
anybody  else?"  He  almost  choked  at  the 
thought  that  a  friend's  death  should  be  the  price 
of  success  in  his  first  venture  in  the  business 
career  he  knew  lay  before  him.  "Drive  her  in!" 
he  cried  commandingly. 

George,  as  brave  as  his  chum,  a  fitting  partner, 
drove  the  Gull  forward  into  the  gloom  toward  the 
rocks,  and  held  her  on  as  they  pitched  and 
plunged,  with  the  seas  thudding  upon  her  bows 
and  rolling  aft  upon  them. 

The  two  lo^'al,  stout-hearted  lads  were  well 
repaid  for  turning  back  and  for  venturing  in 
toward  the  wreck  because  they  feared  some  one 
had  not  got  away.  A  hail  came  from  the  rush  of 
the  sea  and  the  gloom  of  the  night. 

"Hello!  Hello,  Bill!"  shouted  Bob,  through 
the  trumpet  of  his  hands.  "Go  ahead,  George," 
he  ordered  again.     "Go  ahead!" 

George  pointed  in  and  held  the  Gull  straight. 
The  little  craft  buried  herself  in  foam  and  plunged 
and  rolled  wildly  in  the  fierce  rush  of  the  seas 
leaping  the  reef.  The  rocks  loomed  up  like  jet, 
with  constantly  changing  white  robes. 

They  finally  worked  up  under  the  lee  of  the 
wreck,  and,  although  they  could  see  nothing  and 
had  no  time  to  look,  felt  some  one  drop  into  the 
boat  and  heard  this  some  one  shout  wildly. 

"She  's  going!"  screamed  Bob,  abruptly. 
"Hurry,  George!    Get  out!    Quick!" 

The  Mercedes  was  gi\ing  out  her  death-cry. 
Ever^'  joist  in  her,  every  knee,  every  timber, 
screeched  in  torture,  and  with  a  fearful  rending, 
tearing,  crashing  she  went  to  pieces, — surren- 
dered after  three  days  of  the  resistless  pounding 
of  the  sea, — her  great  beams  twisting  asunder 
and  pulling  lose  groaningly  from  her  vital  bolts. 
She  gave  up  all  of  a  sudden,  and  in  that  instant 
was  no  longer  a  vessel  in  form — merely  a  tangled 
mass  of  beams  and  timbers  churning  and  tossing 
and  swept  crashing  forward  by  the  urge  of  the 
sea  pouncing  upon  it  with  greater  force  and  speed 
in  this  time  of  inevitable  triumph. 

No  human  skill  could  possibly  avail  the  Gull 
and  her  company  of  three  in  this  extremity,  noth- 
ing but  fate — or  Providence. 

Somehow  or  other,  the  Gull  did  come  from 
among  the  rocks  and  free  from  the  sweeping, 
terrible  litter  of  timbers.  No  human  tongue 
can  tell  how  she  escaped.  But  she  did  escape, 
and,  safe  and  sound,  rode  in  toward  the  lights  of 
the  salving  fleet  chugging  ahead  with  their 
heaAy  tows. 

Not  one  of  the  awed  three  on  the  Gull  said  a 


word  about  the  rescue  or  the  escape,  but  each  in 
his  own  way  gave  fervent  thanks. 

Bob  Blake  sank  down  in  the  cockpit,  labor  and 
peril  done  for  the  time,  and  in  the  turn  of  a  hand 
was  in  the  profound  sleep  of  exhaustion. 

When  all  the  lumber  was  ashore  that  night, 
Bob  and  George  went  up  to  Bob's  room,  tore  off 
their  coats,  and  threw  themselves  upon  the  bed 
and  slept  till  long  after  sunrise. 

For  several  days  thereafter  they  kept  their 
friends  busy  behind  the  reef  and  beyond,  gather- 
ing the  fine  mahogany  planks  from  the  tides — 
that  part  of  the  cargo  they  had  been  unable  to 
take  out  from  the  schooner  before  she  broke  up. 
Of  course,  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  timber 
floated  away,  but  they  were  satisfied  with  what 
they  had  been  able  to  save. 

When  the  work  was  done,  they  had  salved 
more  than  half  of  the  cargo, — a  very  remarkable 
feat  under  the  circumstances  and  conditions, — 
and  after  they  had  paid  for  rental  of  property, 
for  gasolene,  damages  to  boats,  and  for  labor, 
each  of  the  enterprising  young  fellows  had  sixty- 
seven  hundred  dollars'  profit  to  his  credit  in  the 
Stonepoint  National  Bank. 

Sometimes  men  get  little  praise  from  their  own 
people  or  from  their  own  town  or  city;  but 
Stonepoint  was  proud  of  the  two  boys  who  had 
salved  the  cargo  of  the  Mercedes,  and  made  it 
clear  that  it  was  proud.  Bill  Sackett  was  not 
slow  in  coming  forward  to  tell  that  Bob  and 
George  had  turned  back  to  almost  certain  death 
to  rescue  him — taking  a  risk  that  no  man  would 
blame  another  for  not  taking  at  all — in  the  hour 
when  the\'  knew  they  had  achieved  a  success 
that  would  net  them  a  large  money  profit  and 
gi\e  them  a  big  start  in  life. 

Of  course,  Bob  and  George  were  proud  of  their 
success  in  salving  the  Mercedes'  cargo, — they 
would  have  been  strange  young  fellows  if  they 
had  n't  been, — but  they  did  not  allow  success  or 
praise  to  turn  their. heads.  This  undertaking, 
however,  settled  their  ambitions  definitely. 
They  followed  their  lobstering  for  the  next  year 
or  two,  worked  for  wreckers  three  years,  and  then, 
with  two  tugs  owned  by  a  stock  company  of 
Stonepoint  people,  began  the  long,  fine  career 
well  known  to  all  the  profession  from  Key  West 
to  Halifax. 

Their  many  clients  know  they  \vill  always 
receive  from  them  honest  and  efficient  service,  and 
their  employees  know  that  not  the  least  of  them 
will  ever  be  left  to  death  for  the  sake  of  saving  a 
dollar  or  any  number  of  dollars.  The  best  of  serv- 
ice, honorable,  fair  dealing,  and  loyalty  to  client 
and  to  employee  gained  them  reputation  and 
business  from  the  first  and  made  them  honored 
and  happy  and  rich.  • 


KAT  is  it,  Mavournin,  they  're  teachin'  ye  now 
In  this  grade  ye  name  "Fi'th"? 
What  there  's  no  Little  Folk  in  the  fields,  anyhow? 

An'  ye  calls  them  a  "myth"? 
Belike  that  is  thrue  of  this  land ;  over  there 
— '    We  had  them  a-plenty  in  ould  County  Clare. 


There  's  a  glen  in  the  parish  of  Bally  M'Cleugh 

Called  "The  Little  Folks'  Dell," 
That  each  time  ye  go  to  Duveen  ye  pass  through ; 

I  remember  it  well. 
An'  why  would  they  ever  be  givin'  that  name 
To  the  glen,  if  they  had  n't  met  up  wid  the  same? 

An'  it  's  often  I  've  heard  old  Pat  Flannigan  tell 

Of  the  time  he  went  down 
To  the  fair  at  Duveen,  an'  right  there  in  the  dell, 

Comin'  home  from  the  town, 
He  grew  weary  walkin',  and  laid  down  his  load, 
An'  sat  down  to  rest  by  the  side  of  the  road. 
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He  'd  bought  him  a  green  goose  for  Michaelmas  Day 

Which  he  had  in  a  poke, 
An'  was  bringin'  it  home  when  he  stopped  by  the  way 

At  the  foot  of  an  oak, 
An'  he  untied  the  sack  just  to  see  by  the  light 
Of  the  moon,  was  his  fine  fowl  a-doin'  all  right. 


An'  jist  then  it  happened  he  heard  a  strange  sound 

From  above  in  the  tree, 
An'  he  let  go  the  sack,  an'  it  fell  to  the  ground, 

An'  the  gander  got  free. 
An'  off  through  the  bushes  he  went  wid  a  squawk, 
Whiles  Patrick  stood  watchin'  him  there  like  a  gawk. 


"Bad  'cess  to  ye  now  that  ye  ever  got  loose! 
What  will  Norah  say. 
Whin  it  's  home  I  am  comin'  widout  any  goose 

For  Michaelmas  Day? 
Moreover,  it  's  four  shillin's,  sixpence  ye  cost. 
An'  it 's  no  right  at  all  that  ye  have  to  get  lost." 
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But  never  a  word  would  it  hark  to  the  man, 

But  off  through  the  wood, 
Wid  Flannigan  afther,  the  old  gander  ran 

As  fast  as  he  could. 
What  wid  trippin'  on  bogs  an'  a-slippin'  on  shtones, 
'T  w-as  a- wonder  he  had  n't  been  breakin'  his  bones! 


Now  the  king  of  fehe  Little  Folk  heard  the  hooroosh 

An'  the  tumult  an'  noise. 
He,  wid  the  Quane  Consort,  was  under  a  bush 

Wid  some  of  the  boys 
Enjyin'  the  moonlight,  when  plunk!  in  the  same 
The  gander,  wid  Flannigan  after  him,  came! 
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,  ^ T'^^  '^'"S  ht'  jiiiniiecl  this  way,  the  quane  she  jumped  that; 

/r  ^y.-  \    .,    ^  An'  one  of  the  Folk 

":^:rz:y        The  old  gander  shtepped  on,  an'  left  him  as  flat 
As  the  lafe  of  an  oak. 


The  king  was  that  angr>'  at  bein'  upset 

(An'  so  was  the  queen), 
That  they  headed  the  goose,  who  was  tryin'  to  get 

Back  again  to  Duveen. 
An'  the  lad  that  was  trod  on.  he  got  him  a  \ine 
An'  fashioned  a  snare,  likes  they  make  'em  of 
twine. 

An'  this  wa>'  an'  that  wa>-  they  cruised  the  old 
goose 
The  length  of  the  glen. 
W'ance  Pat  grabbed  his  tail,  but  the  feathers  come 
loose. 
An'  he  got  free  again. 
But  at  last  they  succeeded  in  makin'  him  stick 
His  neck  through  the  noose,  an'  then  got  him 
right  quick. 


Whin  Pat  had  him  safe  in  the  sack,  he  bethought 

Him  of  thankin'  the  king. 
Says  he,  "Sure  I  'm  thankful — "  but  faith,  there 
was  nought 
To  be  seen !     Not  a  thing 
But  himself  an'  the  goose  in  the  sack  was  there 

there. 
For  the  Little  Folk  all  had  gone  back  to  their  lair. 

So  don't  ye  be  lettin'  them  tache  ye  no  more 

That  there  's  no  Little  Men; 
For  Flannigan  met  wid  them,  Kathleen,  asthore, 

That  time  in  the  glen! 
An'  I  know  he  spoke  thrue.  for  I  '\"e  heard  Xoraii 

sa>' 
How  tough  the  goose  was  they  had  Michaelmas 
Dav! 


THE  CRIMSON  PATCH 

By  AUGUSTA   HUIELL   SEAMAN 

Author  of  "The  Boarded-Up  House,"  "The  Sapphire  Signet,"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

Patricia  Meade,  staying  with  her  father.  Captain  Meade,  in  a  big  city  hotel  while  he  is  executing  a  secret  missii)ii 
for  the  Government,  has  been  warned  by  him  to  beware  of  foreign  spies  who  are  anxious  to  discover  his  business. 
Meanwhile,  she  has  become  acquainted  with  a  Belgian  refugee,  Virginie  de  Vos,  a  young  girl  of  her  own  age,  who, 
with  her  aunt,  Madame  Vanderpoel,  has  a  room  directly  across  the  hall. 

Patricia  having  shown  her  friend  a  number  of  her  father's  water-color  sketches  one  afternoon,  it  is  discovered 
later  by  the  captain  that  one  of  them,  a  drawing  of  a  butterfly  called  "The  Crimson  Patch,"  has  disappeared.  He 
is  greatly  disturbed  by  this,  as  the  sketch  is  in  some  mysterious  way  connected  with  his  mission.  They  are  obliged 
to  suspect  the  four  persons  who  entered  the  room  that  afternoon,  Virginie,  Madame  Vanderpoel,  the  bell-boy  Chester 
Jackson,  and  a  waiter,  Peter  Stoger.  The  captain  goes  away  next  day  to  begin  a  hunt  for  the  sketch,  leaving 
Patricia  to  put  herself  in  care  of  an  old  friend,  Mrs.  Quale,  who  is  staying  at  the  hotel.  Later,  Patricia  discovers 
that  Virginie  and  her  aunt  have  left  the  hotel,  and  the  bell-boy,  Chester,  reveals  to  her  that  he  is  aware  that  her  father 
is  on  some  secret  mission  and  that  there  are  spies  in  the  hotel  watching  him. 

Toward  evening,  Patricia  hears  from  her  father  that  he  cannot  return  till  the  next  day,  and,  Mrs.  Quale  also 
having  gone  away,  she  induces  that  lady's  maid,  Delia,  to  come  and  stay  with  her  for  the  night.  Later,  Chester 
hands  her  a  strange  scrap  of  paper  he  has  found  in  the  room  left  by  her  Belgian  neighbors,  which,  on  being  de- 
ciphered, proves  to  be  a  communication  directing  some  one  to  go  to  a  place  called  "Hanford,"  because  he  has  ob- 
tained "it,"  evidently  referring  to  the  Crimson  Patch.  Patricia  also  receives  a  telephone  message  from  Virginie, 
warning  her  vaguely  of  some  danger  that  threatens  them  both,  but  the  message  is  strangely  interrupted  before  it  is 
finished. 

Patricia  looks  forward  to  the  night  with  alarm  and  dread,  but  Chester  assures  her  that  when  he  leaves  the  hotel  he 
will  be  outside  in  the  park  at  intervals,  on  his  motor-cycle,  will  watch  her  window  for  any  signal  of  trouble,  and  will 
also  try  to  find  out  something  about  Virginie's  affairs.  He  tells  Patricia  to  go  down  early  for  her  mail  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  she  may  find  something  of  interest  in  it.     And  so  she  is  left  to  pass  the  night. 


CHAPTER   XI 

AN   ADVENTUROUS  MISSION 

The  endless  night  was  over  at  last.  Through 
her  windows,  which  faced  east,  Patricia  noticed 
that  the  sky  was  faintly  streaked  with  pale  light, 
each  moment  growing  more  distinct.  She  had 
endured  almost  seven  hours  of  unbroken,  nerve- 
racking  suspense,  yet  nothing  alarming  had 
happened.  All  night  she  had  huddled  in  a  chair 
by  the  living-room  table,  the  electric  lights  full 
on,  even  to  the  farthest  wall-bracket,  listening 
breathlessly  to  the  faintest  creak  or  rustle,  start- 
ing terror-stricken  at  a  sudden  flapping  of  the 
window -shade,  crouching  rigid  at  the  slightest 
footfall  outside  her  door. 

Yet  the  cheering  whistle  of  the  war's  most 
popular  tune,  every  hour  or  so,  in  the  park  below, 
assured  her  that  Chet  was  true  to  his  promise, 
even  if  the  loud  chugging  of  his  motor-cycle  had 
not  likewise  informed  her  of  his  intermittent  pres- 
ence. He  was  certainly  proving  himself  a  friend, 
and  a  staunch  one,  in  this  time  of  her  dire  need. 

With  the  coming  of  daylight  she  turned  off  the 
lights  and  lay  down  a  while,  exhausted  by  the 
night's  vigil,  but  she  did  not  sleep.  She  heard 
Delia  go  quietly  out  soon  after  six.  At  seven  she 
prepared  to  go  down  to  breakfast,  and,  promptly 
at  seven-thirty,  stopped  at  the  desk  in  the  lounge 
for  her  mail,  as  Chet  had  directed.  She  found 
that  she  had  two  letters,  one  a  short  note  from 


Mrs.  Quale,  explaining  that  she  had  been  called 
away  suddenly  to  New  York  by  the  illness  of  a 
niece,  but  expected  to  be  back  that  evening, 
and  hoping  Patricia  had  not  needed  her  in  the 
meantime. 

"She  little  knows  how  much  I  did  need  her!" 
sighed  Patricia.  "But  thank  goodness!  she  's 
coming  back  to-night.  I  could  n't— I  simply 
could  n't  go  through  another  night  like  last!" 

The  other  letter  was  directed  to  her  in  a  hand- 
writing she  did  not  recognize,  and  she  prepared 
to  read  it  while  she  was  waiting  for  her  breakfast 
to  be  served.  To  her  immense  relief,  Peter  Stoger 
was  still  absent.  She  had  had  the  horrible  sus- 
picion that  he  might  be  there  once  again  to  spy 
on  her,  perhaps  even  to  be  the  instrument  of  the 
threatened  "danger." 

While  waiting  for  her  cantaloup,  she  opened  the 
second  missive  and  read  it  through  in  startled 
wonder.  It  was  written  in  pencil  and  marked 
midnight  of  the  night  before.  It  was  inscribed 
also  with  a  fine  disregard  of  spelling,  punctuation, 
and  grammar,  was  only  a  few  sentences  long,  and 
signed  at  the  end,  "C.  J."     It  ran  as  follows: 

Deer  Miss, 

I  done  a  heap  of  scooting  around  last  night  on  my 
motor-cicle  and  I  found  out  quite  a  bit  you  will  be  in- 
trested  to  no.  If  you  are  intrested  will  you  please  try  to 
be  at  the  sea  wall  in  the  park  where  you  usully  like  to 
sit  about  nine  this  a  m  an  we  can  talk  it  over,  will  wate 
for  you  their.  Yours  respeckfully, 

C.  J. 
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"Bless  that  kind  hoy's  heart!"  thought  Patri- 
cia. "He  certainly  is  a  trump!  I  don't  know 
what  on  earth  I  'd  be  doing  now  if  it  were  n't 
for  his  help.     I  '11  be  there  without  fail." 

Promptly  at  nine  she  was  at  the  tryst  by  the 
sea-wall,  a  bench  shaded  by  an  overhanging  tree 
where  she  frequently  came  with  her  book  or 
sewing  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  view  out  over  the 
water  and  the  invigorating  salt  air.  Chet  was 
there  before  her,  sitting  unostentatiously  with 
his  legs  hanging  over  the  sea-wall,  apparently 
absorbed  in  the  occupation  of  fishing  with  a  rod 
and  reel. 

"Hullo!  Good  morning!"  he  greeted  her,  with 
his  usual  infectious  grin.  "Catch  any  Hun  spies 
lurkin'  around  last  night?" 

"No  indeed!"  she  answered  him  quite  gaily. 
"I  did  n't  see  one — not  a  single  one." 

"Well,  I  had  better  luck  than  you,  then!"  he 
replied,  looking  about  cautiously  to  see  that  no 
one  was  approaching  along  the  foot-path. 

"Oh,  Chester.     How?     What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this?  Last  night, 
after  I  left  the  hotel,  I  went  right  home  an'  got 
out  my  motor-cycle  and  made  a  bee-line  for 
Hanford.  I  somehow  figured  that  we  'd  better 
find  out  that  queer  dope  about  Hanford  first  of 
all.  I  had  n't  a  ghost  of  an  idea  where  in  the 
place  that  house  might  be,  but  I  told  you  before 
that  there  were  n't  so  many  houses  there,  anyhow, 
an'  I  just  figured  I  could  mosey  around  an'  take 
a  squint  at  'em  all  an'  try  to  figure  out  which  was 
the  most  likely. 

"It  's  a  lonesome  kind  of  a  place,  'cause  there 
ain't  no  railroad  nor  even  a  trolley-line  runnin' 
near  it.  I  did  n't  want  to  go  chuggin'  through  it 
on  my  cycle  waking  the  dead  with  the  racket,  so  I 
hid  it  in  a  little  clump  of  woods  just  outside  the 
place  an'  went  huntin'  around  on  foot.  First  I 
went  through  the  main  street,  an'  every  house  an' 
store  was  shut  up  as  tight  an'  dark  as  a  grave- 
yard. Nothin'  doin'  there.  Then  I  gave  all  the 
rest  of  the  houses  the  once-over.    No  better  luck! 

"The  only  place  left  was  one  way  out  on  the 
road  toward  Crampton.  It  's  a  lonesome  kind  of 
a  hole,  old  farm-house  with  queer,  dinky,  green 
wooden  shutters  all  in  a  piece  an'  a  slantin'  roof 
goin'  almost  down  to  the  ground  at  the  back.  It 
used  to  be  all  sort  of  tumblin'  to  pieces  an'  de- 
serted, but  a  man  around  here  bought  it  an' 
fixed  it  all  up  modern  inside  an'  painted  it,  an' 
rents  it  out  in  the  summer  to  city  folks  for  a  few 
months.  I  did  n't  rightly  know  whether  it  was 
occupied  this  season  or  not,  'cause  I  ain't  been 
that  way  lately,  but  I  thinks  to  myself,  I  '11  go 
past  it  an'  see,  before  I  give  up  the  hunt. 

"Sure  enough,   the  place  was  lit  up  on  the 


ground  floor,  an'  one  room  upstairs,  too.  But  the 
shades  were  all  drawn  down  tight.  So  I  just 
sneaked  around  quiet  an'  hid  in  the  bushes  near 
the  front  door  an'  one  of  the  windows,  an'  lay 
low  to  see  if  anything  would  happen.  I  did  n't 
want  to  stay  too  long,  either,  'cause  I  wanted  to 
get  back  an'  give  you  the  signal  I  was  on  the  job. 
Well,  nothin'  did  happen  for  so  long  I  was  just 
goin'  to  give  it  up,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  front 
door  opened  an'  a  woman  come  out  an  stood  on 
the  little  porch — " 

"Oh,  who  was  it?"  cried  Patricia,  in  a  fever  of 
impatience. 

"You  can  search  me!"  he  replied.  "She  ain't 
no  one  I  ever  see  before.  She  was  a  queer-lookin' 
specimen,  dressed  like  a  maid  in  a  black  dress  an' 
white  cap  an'  apron.  I  could  see  her  quite  well, 
'cause  the  light  was  shinin'  out  from  the  hall 
behind  her.  She  was  tall  an'  bony  and  sort  of 
grouchy-lookin'.  Well,  she  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  little  side-benches  on  the  porch  to  get  the  air, 
I  guess,  'cause  it  was  pipin'  hot.  An'  all  of  a 
sudden  some  one  else  slipped  out  of  the  door  very 
quiet  an'  sat  down  on  the  bench  opposite.  An' 
I  bet  you  can't  guess  who  that  was." 

"Oh,  who?"  breathed  Patricia. 

"The  little  mam' selle!" 

"Chester,  you  are  a  trump!"  cried  Patricia, 
springing  up  excitedly.    "What  did  you  do?" 

"Why,  I  did  n't  do  nothin'  but  lay  low,  of 
course.  I  sure  would  have  spilled  the  beans  if 
I  'd  jumped  out  an'  hollered  who  I  was,  then.  I 
just  stayed  put  an'  listened  to  what  went  on. 
The  grouchy  maid  said:  'You  better  go  in.  The 
madame  will  not  like  it.'  An'  the  little  un'  said: 
'Oh,  Melanie,  let  me  stay  just  a  few  moments! 
It  is  so  hot  in  my  room.  I  need  the  air.'  Then 
the  grouchy  maid  grunted  something  that  sounded 
like  French.  I  could  n't  get  on  to  it  at  all.  They 
did  n't  say  no  more,  but  sat  a  while;  an'  bimeby 
both  got  up  an'  went  in.  An'  soon  after  all  the 
lights  went  out  in  the  place,  an'  I  knew  it  was  n't 
no  use  to  stay  longer,  so  I  beat  it  back  here." 

"Chester,"  exclaimed  Patricia,  at  the  end  of 
this  recital,  "what  are  we  going  to  do?" 

"Well,  I  got  a  plan,"  he  acknowledged.  "I 
don't  know  whether  you  '11  stand  for  it  or  not, 
but  here  it  is,  anyway.  An'  I  can  promise  you 
that  if  you  go  in  for  it,  you  won't  come  to  a  bit  of 
harm.  It  ain't  possible,  the  way  I  got  it  fixed, 
an'  we  may  do  a  whole  lot  of  good,  at  least  as  far 
as  the  little  mam'selle  is  concerned,  an'  maybe 
something  about  this  here  Crimson  Patch  beside. 
Here  's  my  scheme: 

"I  got  an  older  brother  who  owns  a  second- 
hand auto  an'  runs  it  like  a  jitney.  That  's  his 
business.  But  sometimes  he  takes  a  day  off"  when 
I  do,  an'  we  go  fishin'  together  or  somethin'.    He  's 
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off  to-day,  same  as  me.  An'  you  can  trust  him 
just  the  same  as  me.  He  ain't  a  born  detective 
Hke  I  am.  but  he  's  honest  as  honest  an'  he  knows 
how  to  hold  his  tongue  an'  ask  no  questions.  So 
I  ain't  explainin'  exerything  to  him. 

"Now  I  hgurc  that  it  ain't  healthy  for  you  to 
stay  all  day  alone  around  that  hotel  if  there  's 
anything  in  this  'danger'  business.  Not  that  you 
would  n't  bo  safe  enough  if  you  sit  tight,  but  you 
can't  tell  what  coniplicatin'  thing  might  come  up, 
an'  you  ain't  got  a  soul  around  to  advise  you,  not 
even  me.  Now  suppose  you  come  out  to  Hanford 
with  me  an'  Ted  in  the  auto,  an'  we  '11  hang 
around  an'  lie  low  an'  see  if  we  can  get  hold  of 
the  little  mam'selle  somehow  an'  find  out  what 
this  here  mess  is  all  about,  anyhow.  There  can't 
any  harm  possibly  come  to  us,  'cause  Ted  's  goin' 
to  keep  out  of  things  an'  just  lie  low  in  the  auto 
in  that  patch  of  woods  back  of  the  house  an'  I 
got  a  police-whistle  in  my  pocket,  an'  if  anything 
goes  wrong  I  '11  blow  it  like  mad  an'  he  '11  beat  it 
back  to  the  city  an'  have  the  police  out  in  ten 
minutes.    Are  you  game?" 

For  one  uncertain  moment  Patricia  wavered. 
Was  it  right  for  her  to  engage  in  this  harebrained 
escapade?  What  would  her  father  say?  Or  Mrs. 
Quale?  Then  the  thought  of  Virginie  in  danger, 
the  possibility  of  locating  the  Crimson  Patch, 
and  the  sheer  adventure  of  the  thing  overcame 
all  her  scruples. 

"Yes,  I  '11  go,  Chester.  I  trust  you  absolutely, 
and  I  'm  sure  you  will  not  let  me  come  to  harm. 
But  suppose  Father  should  call  me  up  at  the  hotel? 
What  will  he  think  if  they  say  I  'm  away?" 

"He  '11  think  you  're  out  somewhere  with  Mrs. 
Quale  probably,  won't  he?"  answered  Chet.  "And 
I  'm  almost  certain  he  won't  call  you  up  till  even- 
ing, probably,  because  you  might  be  out  an'  he  'd 
only  be  wasting  time  an'  money." 

But  another  thought  had  suddenly  occurred  to 
Patricia,  who,  truth  to  tell,  did  not  feel  at  all  easy 
about  this  expedition,  nor  about  what  her  father 
would  think  of  it.  A  solution  of  one  side  of  its 
difificulties  had  all  at  once  leaped  into  her  mind. 

"How  would  it  do,  Chester,  if  we  take  Mrs. 
Quale's  Delia  along  with  us?" 

"What?"  exclaimed  Chet,  in  such  obvious  dis- 
may that  Patricia  could  not  resist  a  laugh  at  his 
expense.  "Gee  whiz!  you  'd  block  the  whole 
game  with  that  white  elephant  on  our  hands!" 

"Now,  be  sensible,  Chester!"  she  urged.  "It  's 
perfectly  plain  to  me  that  I  've  either  got  to  take 
her,  or  else  not  go  myself.  Otherwise  Father  would 
not  allow  it.  We  can  have  her  with  us,  and  yet 
not  tell  her  all  about  our  plans.  You  know,  Mrs. 
Quale  won't  be  back  until  evening,  so  Delia  has  n't 
a  blessed  thing  to  do  to-day.  I  '11  ask  her  if  she  'd 
like  to  go  otT  on  a  little  picnic  with  me  this  morn- 


ing a  ways  out  of  town  where  we  may  pick  up 
Virginie.  She  '11  be  delighted  to  have  the  outing, 
that  I  know!" 

The  explanation  cleared  the  air  for  Chet.  "All 
right,  I  'm  game  if  you  are!"  he  declared.  "If 
you  go  back  and  get  her  and  bring  her  over  here, 
I  '11  be  round  with  Ted  and  the  jit  in  next  to  no 
time." 

Twenty  minutes  later  he  appeared  in  a  battered 
jitney,  sitting  on  the  front  seat  with  a  sheepish- 
looking,  red-haired  young  fellow,  who  bowed  and 
grinned,  inarticulate,  as  Chet  introduced  him  as 
his  brother  Ted.  Patricia,  accompanied  by  an 
obviously  delighted  Delia  and  a  well-filled  lunch- 
basket,  clambered  into  the  rear  seat,  and  in 
another  instant  they  were  off  on  their  adventurous 
mission. 

CHAPTER   XII 

THE  HOUSE  WITH  THE  GREEN  SHUTTERS 

It  was  a  short  and  breathless  ride  out  to  Hanford, 
through  a  part  of  the  country  quite  unfamiliar  to 
Patricia,  as  it  was  off  the  regular  trolley  and 
railroad  lines.  They  passed  through  the  little 
town  at  a  breakneck  speed,  purposely,  as  Chet 
explained.  It  was  such  a  tiny  place  and  so  out 
of  the  world  that  every  passing  vehicle  was  apt 
to  be  an  object  of  interest  to  the  inhabitants  and 
he  did  n't  want  their  car  to  be  specially  noticed 
and  commented  upon.  Twice  Delia  protested 
strongly  against  the  pace,  but  Patricia  pretended 
not  to  hear  her,  and  they  sped  on. 

Outside  the  town  limits  they  slowed  down  and 
proceeded  at  a  more  leisurely  pace,  and  presently 
turned  into  a  rough  little  apology  for  a  road  lead- 
ing through  the  woods.  Under  a  dense  mass  of 
overhanging  boughs  they  stopped,  securely 
screened  from  the  road. 

"Now  here  's  where  we  begin  the  great  Sherlock 
Holmes  act!"  announced  Chet,  gaily.  "The  house 
is  just  beyond  the  edge  of  the  woods.  You  sit 
here  tight,  Ted,  an'  don't  you  budge  unless  you 
hear  this  whistle  or  see  us  come  runnin'  back. 
Then  you  have  the  engine  ready  to  beat  it  like 
blazes.    You  understand,  don't  you?" 

Ted,  still  inarticulate,  nodded  vigorously. 

"Now,  come  along,  miss,  if  you  're  ready," 
went  on  Chet,  "an'  we  '11  scout  around  the  edge 
of  the  woods  nearest  to  the  house  for  a  spell  an' 
see  what  's  doin'." 

Leaving  Delia  in  the  car,  somewhat  mystified, 
but  still  unquestioningly  happy,  Patricia,  with 
pounding  heart,  followed  his  lead  and,  Indian  file, 
they  plowed  their  way  through  the  deep  under- 
brush and  tangled  vines  till  they  stood  at  the  edge 
of  the  clearing,  protected  from  sight  only  by  some 
overhanging  boughs.  Beyond  them  stretched  the 
expanse  of  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  of  grass.     It 
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had  once,  doubtless,  been  only  a  rough  meadow, 
but  was  now  converted  into  a  smooth,  well-kept 
lawn  running  to  the  very  steps  of  the  porch  where 
Chet  had  hidden  the  night  before.  The  house 
was  of  the  old-fashioned  "salt-box"  type,  with 
long,  sloping  roof  running  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  ground  at  the  back.  It  had  been  renovated 
and  painted,  with  the  addition  of  a  wide,  screened 
veranda  on  one  side.  But  its  distinctive  feature 
was  the  shutters,  doubtless  the  old  original  ones, 
of  solid  wood  with  little  crescents  cut  in  them 
near  the  top,  and  painted  a  bright  green. 

There  was  no  one  about,  not  a  sign  of  a  living 
creature,  though  all  the  windows  were  open,  their 
pretty  draperies  swaying  in  the  morning  breeze. 

"What  had  we  better  do?"  questioned  Patricia. 
"We  must  n't  go  any  nearer  the  house." 

"No,  we  must  sit  tight  right  here  and  watch 
what  goes  on  for  a  while,"  agreed  Chet.  "What 
I  'm  trying  to  do  is  to  see,  by  who  goes  in  or  out 
of  the  place,  who  's  around,  an'  what  chance  we 
have  of  passin'  the  glad  word  to  the  little 
mam'selle." 

They  sat  in  almost  absolute  silence  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  and  nothing  happened  at  all.  No 
one  went  either  in  or  out,  no  face  appeared  at  a 
window,  no  door  was  opened  or  shut. 

"I  believe  it  's  deserted,"  whispered  Patricia, 
impatiently.    "I  'm  sure  they  'Ve  all  gone  away." 

"Don't  you  believe  it!"  retorted  Chet.  "They 
ain't  such  geese  as  to  all  go  off  an'  leave  the  house 
open  like  that.  But  if  somethin'  don't  happen 
purty  quick,  I  'm  goin'  to  beat  it  around  to  the 
back  an'  see  the  lay  of  the  land  there." 

Something,  however,  did  happen,  and  very 
shortly  after.  A  man  in  a  chaufieur's  outfit  ap- 
peared from  somewhere  at  the  back  of  the  house 
and  went  over  to  a  small  garage,  barely  visible 
from  where  they  stood  hidden.  Five  minutes 
later  there  was  the  sound  of  a  motor  starting, 
and  an  automobile  shot  around  the  curve  of  the 
drive  and  came  to  a  halt  before  the  door.  Almost 
at  once  the  door  opened,  a  beautifully  gowned 
woman  came  out,  stepped  into  the  motor,  and 
was  driven  rapidly  away. 

Patricia  clutched  Chet's  arm  spasmodically. 
"It  was  Madame  Vanderpoel!"  she  whispered. 
"Oh,  it  made  me  shudder  just  to  look  at  her  again. 
And  I  used  to  like  her,  too.  But  now  there  's 
something — awful — about  her!" 

But  Chet  was  interested  in  something  quite 
different.  "Hooray!"  he  exclaimed  softly.  "If 
she  's  flew  the  coop,  we  got  a  iightin'  chance  any- 
way. Now,  I  may  be  wrong,  but  from  what  I  seen 
last  night  an'  the  lay  of  the  land  to-day,  I  figure 
there  's  only  that  grouchy  maid  an'  the  little  'un 
left  in  the  house.  Let  's  wait  a  while  longer  an' 
see  if  we  see  anybody  else." 


They  waited  in  another  long  silence.  Then 
Patricia's  heart  almost  stopped  beating.  The 
front  door  opened  and  Virginia  de  Vos  stepped 
out,  looked  about  her  half  cautiously,  half  lan- 
guidly, and  started  to  cross  the  lawn  in  the  very 
direction  where  they  were  hidden.  She  had  a 
book  in  her  hand,  and  Patricia  suspected  that  her 
intention  was  to  sit  and  read  in  the  cool  shade  of 
the  woods. 

"Oh,  it  could  n't  have  happened  better,  could 
it?"  she  whispered  ecstatically  to  Chet.  "I  've 
been  fairly  praying  for  something  like  this  ever 
since  we  've  been  here." 

"Fine!"  replied  Chet,  in  ill-suppressed  excite- 
ment. "Now,  looka  here.  I  ain't  goin'  to  com- 
plicate things  between  you  an'  her  by  hanging 
around  while  you  have  your  talk.  1  'm  just  goin' 
to  disappear  in  the  woods  back  here  a  ways,  but 
I  '11  be  right  within  call,  an'  when  you  want  me, 
you  can  get  me.  An'  p'raps  I  'd  better  go  an' 
entertain  Delia  a  while,  or  she  '11  be  wantin'  to 
quit  this  picnic.     See?" 

Patricia  nodded,  mutely  grateful  for  his  tact, 
but  her  gaze  was  fastened  on  the  girl,  approaching 
so  slowly  and  lifelessly  across  the  lawn.  Chet 
melted  away  into  the  leafy  growth  behind  her, 
and  she  herself  drew  back  a  little  farther  into  the 
woods,  so  that  the  meeting  might  not  take  place 
too  close  to  the  house.  In  another  moment  she 
and  Virginie  stood  suddenly  face  to  face. 

Patricia  sprang  forward  wii\\  a  little  cry  of  joy. 
For  a  moment  an  answering  gleam  leaped  into 
Virginie's  eyes.  Then,  to  Patricia's  unbounded 
astonishment,  the  girl  shrank  back,  her  eyes  wide 
and  terror-stricken,  her  hands  outspread  before 
her  as  if  to  push  her  friend  far  from  her  sight. 

"Why,  Virginie!"  cried  Patricia.  "What  is 
the  trouble?  Have  I  frightened  you  so?  Are  n't 
you  glad  to  see  me?" 

"Yes— -oh,  no,  no!  You  must  not  come.  I 
will  not  talk  to  you.     I  cannot!     I  cannot!" 

Patricia  was  amazed  at  her  incoherent  distress, 
and  could  make  nothing  out  of  the  contradictory 
statements  she  uttered. 

"But  I  thought  you  would  be  glad  to  see  me, 
Virginie.  I  was  so  delighted  to  find  out  where 
you  were.  And  you  are  in  trouble  too,  or  danger, 
or  are  worried  about  something.  Won't  you  tell 
me  about  it?  I  came  all  this  way  to  find  out  how 
you  were  and  what  I  can  do  to  help  you." 

"You  can  do  nothing,"  the  girl  answered  dully. 
"Go  back  and  never  think  of  me  or  try  to  see  me 
again.     It  is  the  only  safe  thing  for  you." 

"But  I  do  not  understand!"  cried  Patricia, 
in  despair.  "What  can  you  mean,  Virginie? 
Did  n't  you  call  me  up  last  night  and  warnme  of 
danger  and  say  too  you  were  in  danger,  but  you 
did  n't  have  time  to  finish,  or  were  cut  off,  or 
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something?  I  was  so  worried  about  you  and — 
and  I — found  out  where  you  were,  and  have 
come  to  find  out  all  about  it." 

"I  tried  to  warn  you  not  to  come,"  Virginie 
answered,  "but  I — but  I — did  not  get  a  chance 
to  finish.  I — I  could  not  make  you  understand. 
When  I  said  I  was  in  danger  I — I  only— meant  in 
danger  of  being  overheard." 

"But,  Virginie,"  cried  Patricia,  in  utter  be- 
wilderment, "what  do  you  mean  by  'warning  me 
not  to  come'?  How  could  you  think  I  was  com- 
ing, when  I  did  n't  even  know  where  you  were? 
It  was  only  by  an — an  accident  that  I  found  out 
where  you  were — later." 

The  girl  stared  at  her  fixedly,  a. sudden  light 
dawning  in  her  face. 

"But,  tell  me,  how  did  you  come?"  she  whis- 
pered excitedly.  "Was  it  not  with — with  Madame 
Vanderpoel?" 

"With  Madame  Vatiderpoel?  Indeed  not!" 
exclaimed  Patricia,  and  to  her  utter  discomfiture, 
V^irginie  murmured  a  faint,  "I  am  so  glad!"  and 
dropped  in  a  huddled  heap  on  the  ground,  hiding 
her  face  in  her  hands. 

"But    why    should    you    think    I    came   with 
Madame  Vanderpoel?"  questioned  Patricia,  de- 
termined to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  mystery. 
"I  have  neither  seen  her  nor  heard  from  her  since 
she  left  the  hotel." 

"She — she  has  gone  to  the  city  to — to  call  for 
you,"  murmured  Virginie,  her  face  still  buried  in 
her  hands.  "She  was  going  to  urge  you  to  come 
out  to  see  me,  saying  I  was  quite  ill  and  wished  it. 
She  was  going  to  put  the  matter  very  urgently. 
Oh,  I  prayed  that  you  would  not  come!  And 
when  I  saw  you,  I  thought  you  had  come  with 
her,  and — and — "  She  stopped  with  a  shudder- 
ing sob. 

"Virginie,"  said  Patricia,  in  a  ver>'  firm,  quiet 
voice,  "won't  you  please  explain  all  this  to  me? 
What  is  it  Madame  Vanderpoel  wished  of  me? 
Why  was  she  trying  to  get  me  here?  And  what 
have  you  to  do  with  it  all?" 

The  girl  crouching  on  the  ground  looked  up  at 
her  suddenly. 

"Do  you  remember,"  she  murmured,  "that 
once  you  promised  to — to  love  and — and  trust 
me,  no  matter  what  happened,  in  spite  of  all — 
all  appearances  that — that  seemed  against  me? 
Can  you — keep  that  promise — in  spite  of — of 
everything?"  She  looked  so  appealingly  at  her 
friend  that  Patricia  went  down  on  her  knees 
beside  the  crouching  girl  and  put  both  arms 
about  her. 

"I  never  yet  failed  to  keep  a  promise,  Virginie 
dear.  Believe  me,  I  love  you  and  trust  you  just 
as  much  as  ever,  and  always  will.  I  think  there 
is  some  terrible  secret  that  is  making  you  act  very 


differently  from  what  you  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  I  won't  ask  you  what  it  is,  but 
if  you  ever  want  to  tell  me,  you  can  be  sure  it  will 
be  safe  with  me." 

The  gentle  words  acted  like  magic  on  the 
crushed,  unhappy  girl.  She  sat  up  suddenly,  as 
if  inspired  by  some  strong  determination,  put 
both  hands  in  Patricia's,  and  looked  her  straight 
in  the  eyes. 

"You  are  a  darling!  You  are  better  to  me, 
more  kind,  than  I  ever  hoped  or  dreamed.  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  all — all  1  know,  though  I  do 
not  dare  to  think  what  would  happen  to  me  if 
they  suspected  it." 

"Who  are  'they'?"  questioned  Patricia. 

"The  Bodies — the  German  spies!"  answered 
Virginie,  in  a  hushed  tone.  "That  is  a  house  full 
of  them.    Did  you  not  know  it?" 

Patricia  started  back  in  real  horror.  This, 
then,  was  the  confirmation  of  her  very  worst 
fears. 

"But  you — "  she  stammered.  "Surely  you  are 
not  one  of  them?    You  said  you  were  a  Belgian." 

Virginie  nodded  lifelessly.  "I  am  truly  a  Bel- 
gian— but  I  am  their  helpless  tool." 

"But  your  aunt?"  cried  Patricia,  still  uncon- 
vinced. "Surely  Madame  Vanderpoel  is  a  Bel- 
gian too.  Why  does  she  not  protect  you?  Is  she, 
too,  in  their  power?" 

Virginie  shuddered.  "Madame  Vanderpoel  is 
no  Belgian.  She  is  a  German  by  birth — and  at 
heart.  She  married  my  mother's  brother, — he  is 
now  dead, — and  she  lived  for  many  years  in  our 
country  and  was  to  all  outward  appearance  a 
Belgian.  But  she  has  been  secretly,  all  these 
years,  in  the  service  of  the  German  spy  system. 
I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  myself,  nor  did 
my  father,  till  she  had  brought  me  away  to 
England  and  America  and  had  me  completely  in 
her  power." 

A  great  light  suddenly  dawned  on  Patricia. 
Here  was  the  explanation  of  many  curious  inci- 
dents that  had  happened  at  the  hotel.  But  be- 
wilderment on  some  points  still  possessed  her. 

"Madame  Vanderpoel  seemed  very  kind  to  you 
though,  Virginie?"  she  ventured.  "And  you 
treated  her  rather  abominably  at  times,  if  I  must 
say  so.  Yet  she  never  reproached  you  or  said 
anything  unpleasant." 

"She  was  ^•ery  kind  to  me  in  public — yes.  But 
what  she  did  and  said  to  me  in  private,  I  would 
wish  never  to  tell  you." 

"Well,  but,  Virginie,  there  is  one  thing  I  still 
cannot  seem  to  understand!"  cried  Patricia. 
"You  say  that  Madame  Vanderpoel  has  you 
completely  in  her  power.  That  seems  unthink- 
able to  me,  especially  here  in  free  America.  What 
is  to  prevent  you  from  running  away  from  her 
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from  Ki\ing  yourself  up  to  the  proper  authorities, 
trom  informing  them  about  her  and  having  her 
and  all  the  rest  of  them  put  in  prison?  You 
surely  have  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  do  that. 
1  las  it  never  occurred  to  you?" 

Virginie  seemed  fairly  to  shrink  into  herself 
at  this  suggestion.  "Oh.  you  do  not  understand !" 
she  moaned.  "There  is  something  else,  something 
more  terrible  than  you  have  any  idea  of.  Gladly, 
only  too  gladly  would  I  do  as  you  suggest.  In- 
deed, I  would  have  done  it  long  ago.  I  would 
have  done  it  even  had  it  meant  my  own  death. 
But  the  safety  of  one  I  love  depends  wholly  on 
my  complete  obedience  to  her — to  them." 

"What — oh,  what  do  you  mean?"  breathed 
Patricia,  a  partial  light  breaking  in  on  her 
bewilderment. 

"Aly  father! — they  have  him,  too,  in  their 
power,  'over  there' !  He  was  captured  by  them 
after  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  is  now  in  a  German 
prison.  Can  you  not  see  now  where  they  have 
complete  control  over  me?  I  must  do  their  will 
without  hesitation,  or  my  father's  life  will  be 
forfeited.  The  first  act  of  disobedience  or  rebel- 
lion on  my  part,  and  his  life  is  ended  by  a  secret 
code  message  sent  by  them  through  Switzerland. 
And  so  you  see,  my  friend,  that  my  life  is  a  daily 
torture." 

She  said  no  more.  Patricia  sat  petrified  by  this 
hideous  revelation.  No  tale  of  horror  that  she 
had  heard  from  her  father  could  e.xceed  the  e.x- 
quisite  cruelty  of  the  torment  and  misery  meted 
out  to  this  lovely,  helpless  girl,  forced  against  her 
will,  her  patriotism,  and  her  affections  to  act  as 
their  tool  in  order  to  save  the  life  of  her  father! 
Patricia  understood  it  all  now — all  the  strange 
conduct  that  had  so  puzzled  her  in  their  days 
together  at  the  hotel.  How  torn  between  her 
love,  her  .sense  of  right,  and  her  fears  this  poor 
girl  must  have  been — must  be  now!  And  a  great 
thankfulness  filled  her  that  she  had  been  moved 
to  assure  Virginie  of  her  love  and  trust,  in  spite  of 
all  appearances,  before  she  had  known  the  whole 
truth. 

But  there  seemed  to  be  no  words  in  which  she 
could  express  her  horror  of  what  she  had  heard. 
So  she  only  kept  both  arms  about  her  friend,  and 
in  this  close  contact  they  sat  together,  Virginie 
clearly  grateful  for  the  unspoken  sympathy.  At 
length  Patricia  broke  the  silence. 

"Have  they — ha\e  they  made  you  do  many 
things  you — hated?"  she  asked  hesitatingly.  "I 
do  not  quite  understand  how  they  cotild  use 
you — " 

"They  have  spent,  as  they  say,  a  long  time 
'training  me'"  said  Virginie.  "I  was  to  pose 
before  people  as  just  what  I  am,  a  Belgian  refugee, 
and  arouse  sympathy,  and  get  into  their  confi- 


dence, and  then — "  she  shuddered  again,  "draw 
from  them  any  secrets  of  interest  to  the  German 
government,  or — or  perhaps  take  from  them  any 
secret  papers  of  importance,  if  I  could  manage  it, 
or — or  that  kind  of  thing.  They  thought  at  first 
that  I  should  be  very  successful,  very  helpful  to 
them,  but  I  fear  I  have  not  been — that  is,  I  do  not 
fear  it,  I  am  glad  of  it,  only  I  know  that  I  risk  my 
father's  life  with  every  act  of  resistance. 

"Twice  I  have  failed  them.  Once,  in  Kngland 
in  a  hotel  there,  they  arranged  that  I  should  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  wife  of  a  jirominent 
British  general  at  the  front.  She  took  a  great 
fancy  to  me  and  had  me  with  her  very  often. 
They  knew  that  she  had  papers  of  her  husband's 
of  great  importance  in  her  possession,  and  I  was 
to  obtain  them  somehow.  But  I  could  not  do  it — 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  had  been  so 
kind  to  me;  and  soon  she  went  away  to  do  Red 
Cross  work  at  the  front,  so  I  never  had  another 
chance.  I  was  thankful  from  my  heart,  but  oh, 
they  were  very,  very  angrv!  I  thought  they 
would  surefy  fulfil  their  threat  and  take  my 
father's  life,  but  they  ga\'e  me  another  chance. 

"When  your  country  declared  war,  we  came 
over  here  and  stayed  for  a  time  in  a  big  hotel  in 
,\\  ashington.  There,  a  second  time,  I  was  made 
to  form  the  acquaintance  of  an  American  diplomat 
and  his  wife  who  were  staying  at  the  same  jilace. 
They  were  very  sorry  for  m^  and  interested  in  me 
because  I  was  a  Belgian  refugee,  and  iinited  me 
often  to  their  rooms.  I  did  not  care  for  them  as 
I  had  for  the  English  lady,  but  they,  too,  were 
kind  and  good  to  me.  Madame  Vanderi)oel  had 
ordered  me,  on  a  certain  day  when  I  had  been 
visiting  in  the  lady's  room  and  she  had  left  me 
alone  for  a  time,  to  go  through  her  writing-desk 
and  hunt  for  one  particular  document.  And 
again  I  failed  them.  I  could  not  do  this  horriblo 
thing  when  it  came  to  the  moment,  and  I  [ire- 
tended  to  be  very  ill  and  obliged  to  return  at 
once  to  my  room.  That  night  the  diplomat  and 
his  wife  removed  to  the  house  of  a  friend,  where 
they  were  to  visit  for  an  indefinite  time. 

"The  wrath  of  these  terrible  people  against  me 
knew  no  bounds,  and  I  thought  for  a  time  that 
nothing  could  save  my  father.  But  they  decided 
to  give  me  one  more  chance — and  that  chance  was 
you! 

Patricia  started  in  spite  of  herself.  "But  how — 
how  do  they  know  there  is  anything — about, me 
of — of  interest  to  them?" 

"They  know  everything,"  declared  Virginie, 
apathetically  accepting  what  was  to  her  a  com- 
mon, every-day  fact.  '  Yes,  they  know  every- 
thing. Though  how  they  find  it  out,  I  cannot 
imagine.  They  seem  to  have  a  million  eyes  and 
ears  watching  and  listening  for  them   in  every 
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country.  They  know  that  your  father  has  a  very 
important  secret  mission.  Whether  they  know 
just  what  it  is,  I  have  not  been  able  to  tell.  But 
they  know  that  it  is  vital  to  understand  that 
mission,  to  stop  his  work  it"  possible.  They  wish  to 
obtain  a  secret  paper  he 
has,  at  an>'  cost.  They 
knew  you  were  both  to 
come  to  the  hotel.  We 
ourselves  came  there  the 
day  before.  We  changed 
our  room  once,  so  as  to 
be  nearer  to  you. 

"Then  I  received  nn' 
instructions.  1  was  to 
form  an  acquaintance 
with  you — somehow.  It 
should  be  easy,  since  we 
were  about  of  an  age. 
I  was  to  be  with  you 
frequently,  constantly.  I 
was  to  discover  if  you 
were  in  your  father's 
confidence.  I  was  to 
locate  that  secret  paper, 
and  I  was  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  it  when  the  time 
seemed  ripe.  It  was  t(j 
be  my  last  chance.  If  I 
failed — well,  you  can 
Imagine  the  rest. 

"I  liked  you  from  the 
first — yes,  I  loved  you. 
On  that  first  night  when 
you  caught  me  spying 
on  you  from  the  door 
across  the  hall  and  were 
so  sweet  and  charming 
to  me,  I  loved  you.     And 

that  love   made  all   the 

harder  what  I  had  to  do. 

I  determined  that  I  would 

7iot  get  acquainted  with 

you;    I    would    pretend 

that  you  did  not  wish  or 

encourage  it.    But  my  de- 
lay only  angered  Madame 

Vanderpoel.      She    took 

matters  in  her  own  hands 

on   that    morning    when 

she  told  you  I  was  ill  with 

a  headache,  and  forced  the  friendship  on  me  in 

spite  of  myself.    You  know  that  I  was  not  ill,  nor 

did  she  have  to  go  to  New  York.     She  merely 

went  out  and  stayed  out  all  day  to  give  us  a 

chance  to  get  acquainted. 

"Well,  you  know  the  rest  of  that  history — how 

strangely  I  acted  at  times,  how— how  abominable 


I  was  to  you.  I  do  not  yet  understand  how  you 
could  have  been  so  sweet  and  forgiving.  But  the 
more  you  were,  the  more  I  hated  what  I  had  to 
do  and  delayed  about  it.  And  the  longer  I  de- 
layed, the  more  angry  Madame  Vanderpoel  grew 


"THE  GIRL  SHRAXK  RACK,  HER  EVES  WIDE  AND  TERROR-STRICKEN 


with  me.  Of  one  thing  I  was  glad.  I  could  dis- 
cover nothing  about  any  secret  paper,  and  they 
were  beginning  to  doubt  whether  your  father 
really  had  it  with  him  or  whether  it  was  con- 
cealed elsewhere. 

"At  any  rate,  much  to  my  surprise,  after  that 
last  night  I  spent  with  you,  Madame  informed  me 
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next  morninp:  very  early  that  we  were  leaving  the 
hotel  to  come  here.  She  did  not  offer  any  explana- 
tion at  the  time,  but  I  know  now  that  it  was 
because  they  had  obtained  the  secret  paper  at 
last,  I  know  not  how,  and  there  was  no  need  to 
stay  longer  at  the  hotel.  I  tried  so  hard  to  get 
some  word  to  you  in  spite  of  her.  I  had  just  whis- 
pered part  of  the  message  to  the  bell-boy  when 
she  interrupted  and  I  got  no  other  chance. 

"But  though  I  never  expected  to  see  you  again, 
I  rejoiced  that  the  terrible  necessity  for  constantly 
deceiving  you  was  over  at  last.  I  could  at  least 
love  you  always  and  feel  that  I  need  no  longer 
wrong  you.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Last  night  I 
overheard  them  talking  below,  and  it  seems  that 
though  they  had  obtained  what  they  believed  to 
be  the  secret  paper,  they  could  make  nothing  of 
it  at  all,  and  so  they  were  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
ever.  They  talked  and  wrangled  o\'er  it  much,  and 
at  length  Aladame  herself  proposed  a  plan.  She 
knew  that  your  father  had  missed  the  paper  and 
also  that  he  was  in  New  York  searching  for  it  on 
a  false  clue  that  they  themselves  had  arranged. 
But  she  imagined  that  she  had  so  well  co\ered 
her  tracks  that  neither  you  nor  he  connected  us 
with  any  share  in  the  matter.  So  she  planned  to 
go  into  the  city,  call  at  your  hotel,  and  try  to 
induce  you  to  come  out  here  with  her  in  the  car 
to  visit  me  for  a  few  hours,  telling  you  a  sad  tale 
of  how  I  had  been  taken  ill  again  and  wished  to 
see  you.  But  while  you  were  here,  she  was  going 
to  threaten  you  suddenly  with  dreadful  things, 
both  to  yourself  and  your  father,  if  you  did  not 
tell  her  the  secret  of  the  paper.  And  after  she 
had  frightened  you  into  telling  (as  she  was  sure 
she  could),  she  was  to  have  you  driven  away  in 
the  car  and  left  in  some  distant  and  unknown 
locality,  and  by  the  time  you  had  at  last  returned 
to  the  hotel,  we  would  all  have  disappeared  and 
could  not  be  traced." 

"But  I  do  not  know  the  secret  of  it!"  cried 
Patricia.  Virginie  only  shrugged  her  shoulders 
with  a  foreign  gesture. 

"So  much  the  worse  for  Madame,  then,"  she 
went  on.  "She  knew  she  was  taking  that  chance. 
But  she  felt  almost  certain  you  were  in  your 
father's  confidence.  If  you  did  not  know,  then 
the  same  program  would  be  carried  out.  But  first, 
before  she  questioned  you,  she  wished  me  to  try 
and  draw  the  secret  from  you.  If  I  were  success- 
ful, it  would  be  so  much  simpler  for  her.  She 
summoned  me  to  her  this  morning  and  instructed 
me  in  the  part  I  was  to  play.  And  that  is  why  I 
shuddered  so  when  I  saw  you.  I  thought  she  had 
been  successful  in  her  ruse  to  get  you  here. 
I  had  tried  so  hard  to  prevent  it.  Last  night  I 
called  you  on  the  upstairs  telephone,  softly,  so 
they  might  not  hear,  for  they  were  still  wrangling 


down  belcnv.  But  I  could  not  finish.  Melanie 
was  coming  up  the  stairs.  I  had  to  ring  off. 
Now  you  know  it  all." 

She  ceased  speaking  and  sat  staring  into  her 
la]),  her  hands  clasped  so  tightly  that  the  knuckles 
showed  white.  Patricia  also  sat  in  stunned 
silence.  Now  that  the  whole  terrible  plot  had 
been  revealed  to  her,  it  all  seemed  so  infinitely 
worse  than  anything  she  had  imagined  that  she 
could  scarcely  collect  her  senses.  Two  things 
stood  out  in  her  mind  with  distinctness:  the 
Crimson  Patch  was  concealed  somewhere  in  that 
house — she  must  get  hold  of  it  at  all  cost — it  was 
vital  to  her  father's,  yes,  even  to  the  whole  coun- 
try's, interests;  and  Virginie  must  be  snatched 
somehow  from  the  clutches  of  these  terrible 
enemies  who  were  using  her  against  her  will 
for  their  own  ends.  But  how  was  it  to  be 
accomplished?  At  that  moment,  Chet  Jackson'^ 
head  appeared  suddenly  over  the  bushes. 

"If  you  '11  excuse  me,  ladies,  for  mentionin'  it," 
he  whispered,  "something's  got  to  be  done  pretty 
quick.  I  figure  the  Madame  '11  be  gettin'  back 
any  minute  now." 

CHAPTER  XIII 

VIRGINIE  -DECIDES 

Virginie  looked  up  in  quick  alarm.  "Who  is 
that?"  she  cried,  in  a  Iqw  voice,  and  then,  recog- 
nizing the  bell-boy  she  had  seen  so  often  at  the 
hotel,  she  gazed  at  Patricia  in  amazed  surprise. 
"How  did  you  get  here?"  she  suddenly  asked  her 
friend.  So  absorbed  had  she  been  in  other  mat- 
ters, that  the  question  had  not  occurred  to  her 
before.  Patricia  sketched  to  her  in  hurried  whis- 
pers the  history  of  the  previous  night  and  the 
assistance  rendered  by  Chet,  while  the  boy  him- 
self stood  by  uneasily,  watching  the  house  and 
the  road.    When  she  had  finished,  he  added: 

"I  gotta  tell  you  that  I  heard  a  good  deal  of 
what  the  little  mam'selle  was  sayin'  just  now, 
'cause  I  had  crept  back  to  warn  you  folks  you  'd 
have  to  be  a  bit  quicker  if  we  're  goin'  to  get  any- 
thing done,  so  I  pretty  well  know  the  lay  of  the 
land.  Now  I  got  a  plan  in  the  back  of  my  head. 
It  's  kind  of  risky,  but  I  think  we  can  swing  it  if  ^ 
we  work  quick.  But  first  we  must  find  out  what 
this  here  little  mam'selle  is  plannin'  to  do.  Are 
you  goin'  to  get  her  to  break  away  from  that 
shady  gang  an'  beat  it  with  us?" 

"Oh,  that  's  just  what  I  want  her  to  do — just 
what  I  've  been  thinking  of  myself!"  cried 
Patricia.     "Are  you  willing,  Virginie  dear?" 

The  girl  looked  at  her  in  some  bewilderment. 
American  slang  was  something  she  had  yet  to 
become  acquainted  with,  and  Chet's  last  remarks 
were  as  incomprehensible  to  her  as  if  they  had 
been  uttered  in  Choctaw. 
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"We  want  you  to  come  with  us."  Patricia  ex- 
plained. "Vou  must  not  stay  an^^  longer  with 
these  dreadful  people,  X'irginie.  We  think  we 
can  get  you  away  from  them,  and  }ou  will  have  a 
happ>'  life  and  never,  never  be  tormented  by  them 
again." 

But  the  girl  shrank  back  in  terror.  "Xo,  no!" 
she  cried.  "It  must  not  be.  I  cannot  do  it,  much 
as  I  long  to.  Vou  must  not  ask  it.  My  father!" 
whispered  \'irginie  brokenly,  and  she  needed  to 
say  no  more.  Patricia  imderstood.  She  had  for- 
gotten for  a  moment  how  deeply  they  held  this 
hapless  girl  in  their  power.  And  after  the  many 
terrible  tales  she  had  heard  of  the  enemy's  cruelty, 
she  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  they  would 
earn,'  out  their  threat.  What  could  she  say  or 
do  that  would  be  of  any  avail  in  the  face  of  this? 
She  looked  at  Chet  helplessly. 

"Say,"  he  declared  at  length,  "this  here  's  sure 
a  bad  lookout,  but  there  must  be  some  way  out  of 
it.  You  can't  make  me  believe  that  in  this  here 
free  country'  any  bunch  of  Huns  is  goin'  to  get 
away  with  a  come-on  game  like  that.  Why  say, 
what  's  the  matter  with  this?  We  '11  bundle  the 
little  mam'selle  into  the  car  an'  hustle  back  to  the 
city  an'  get  the  police  out  here  in  a  jiff'  an'  raid 
the  whole  place  before  they  have  time  to  turn 
around.  We  'd  sure  find  that  Crimson  Patch 
somewhere  in  the  ranch.  An'  they  'd  have  the 
bunch  all  in  the  jug  before  they  had  time  to  do 
any  telephonin'  or  send  any  messages  or  anything. 
What  say?" 

"No,  no!"  cried  Virginie,  who  had  somehow 
taken  in  his  meaning  in  spite  of  his  slang.  "It 
would  not  do.  You  do  not  understand.  They 
are  not  all  here — in  this  house.  Only  Madame — 
and  Melanie,  her  maid,  and  the  chauffeur.  Her- 
man Klausser  (they  call  him  Jacques  Thierrot  in 
public)  are  here.  But  there  are  many,  man>^ 
others  in  New  York — everywhere.  They  are  all 
in  these  plots.  They  would  find  out  what  had 
happened,  and  they  would  send  the  message.  I 
am  not  safe  though  you  were  to  shut  up  a  dozen 
of  them  in  jail  at  once.    Do  you  not  see?" 

They  did  see.  Chet  scratched  his  head  in  per- 
plexed thought  and  Patricia  stared  at  them  both 
helplessly.  It  seemed  an  almost  impossible 
tangle.  It  was  Chet  who  presently  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  addressed  them  in  words  of  firm- 
ness and  determination,  thus: 

"Say,  this  here  does  certainly  seem  some  little 
puzzle,  but  you  want  to  think  ahead  of  things  a 
bit,  an'  reason  out  how  things  are  likely  to  go  on 
if  they  keep  runnin'  in  the  same  groove.  Have 
you  thought  of  this,  miss — er — mam'selle?  If 
you  keep  on  like  this,  just  knucklin'  down  to  'em 
all  the  time,  are  things  ever  goin'  to  get  any  bet- 
ter?   Ain't  they  goin'  to  force  you  to  do  worse  an' 


worse  all  the  time  just  as  long  as  they  can  keep 
you  under?  That  's  the  Hun  of  it.  They  believe 
in  terrorizing,  they  do!  They  think  the>-  got  you 
cold  as  long  as  they  can  scare  the  livin'  wits  out  of 
you.  An'  that  's  where  America  put  it  all  over 
'em.  They  did  n't  scare  for  a  cent.  All  the 
Yanks  ever  thought  of  was.  'Lead  me  to  'em! 
Just  let  me  get  my  hands  on  one  of  them  ere 
Huns.  I  'II  give  'em  a  little  dose  of  "frightful- 
ness." '  An'  they  did,  too;  an'  the  Huns  are 
turnin'  tail  an'  beatin'  it  this  ver>-  minute  at 
Chateau-Thierry  an'  thereabouts. 

"That  's  the  spirit  to  have.  Don't  let  'em  put 
it  over  you.  An'  another  thing  maybe  you 
have  n't  thought  of,  miss — mam'selle.  Do  you 
really  beliei'e  e\erything  they  're  tellin'  you?  I 
bet  they  'd  as  soon  fool  you  as  eat  their  dinner! 
How  do  >ou  know  this  is  all  true  about  your 
father?  He  may  be  well  an'  safe  this  very 
minute — " 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  interrupted  Virginie.  "If  that 
were  so  I  should  ha^■e  heard  from  him  in  some 
way.  I  have  heard  nothing  in  all  these  three 
years.  No,  he  is  not  safe.  He  is  surely  in  their 
power." 

"Well,  that  may  be  so,"  insisted  Chet,  "but 
still  I  say,  you  can  't  trust  'em.  An'  there  's  one 
thing  you  can  trust  an'  it  's  the  most  powerful 
thing  in  the  world  to-day,  an'  that  's  this  little 
old  U.  S.  Government.  If  anything  on  earth  can 
help  you,  that  can,  an'  you  'd  a  great  sight  better 
put  your  trust  in  that  than  to  knuckle  down 
any  longer  to  this  bunch  of  Hun  spies.  Ain't 
I  talkin'  sensible,  Miss  Patricia?" 

"Indeed  you  are!"  Patricia  echoed  enthusias- 
tically. "Why,  Chet  is  right,  \  irginie,  absolutely 
right.  Can't  you  see  it?  I  only  wonder  we  did  n't 
think  of  it  before!  Your  choice  lies  between  these 
horrible,  unscrupulous  creatures,  and  the  finest, 
most  powerful  Government  in  all  the  world. 
How  can  you  even  hesitate?  You  can't  go  on 
forever  this  way  with  Madame  \anderpoel. 
Some  day  they  might  put  an  end  to  your  father's 
life  for  some  reason  of  their  own,  and  you  could  n't 
do  a  thing  to  stop  it,  might  n't  even  know  it. 
You  'd  be  perfectly  helpless.  Whereas,  if  you 
get  yourself  out  of  their  power,  you  stand  some 
chance,  at  least,  of  rescuing  your  father  too. 
Take  the  chance,  \'irginie!  These  people  are  not 
so  powerful  as  they  seem  to  you  because  you  haNe 
been  so  shut  up  with  them.  The\-  have  let  \ou 
know  nothing.  Take  the  chance.  I  believe  it  is 
your  07ily  chance  to  help  both  your  father  and 
yourself!" 

And  X'^irginie,  \er\  much  impressed,  visibly 
wavered.  She  had,  indeed,  taken  no  thought  for 
the  future,  hopelessly  supposing  her  bondage 
would   go   on   indefinitely,   as  at   present,   only 
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serving  to  prolong  her  father's  existence  b>-  her 
acquiescence.  To  her  it  was,  indeed,  a  terrible 
chance,  yet  not  quite  so  uncertain  as  it  had  once 
seemed.  Perhaps  the  United  States  was  more 
powerful  than  she  realized.  Perhaps — but  sud- 
denh'  she  threw  all  hesitation  to  the  winds. 
"Yes,  yes.  you  are  right!"  she  exclaimed.     "I 


will  go  with  vou. 
so." 


Perhaps  I  can  serve  him  best- 


"Hooray!  Good  for  you!"  cried  Chet,  over- 
joyed. "An'  now  about  this  here  Crimson  Patch. 
Do  you  think  there  's  any  chance  of  our  gettin' 
hold  of  it?  Where  d'  you  suppose  the  madame 
keeps  it  salted  down?" 

Patricia,  too  happy  for  expression  at  Virginie's 
decision,  could  only  press  her  hand  warmly. 
"Yes,  Virginie,  we  trnist,  if  possible,  get  the 
Crimson  Patch     Have  you  any  idea  where  it  is?" 

"I  saw  it  in  her  writing-desk  this  morning," 
replied  Virginie,  "while  she  was  telling  me  that  I 
must  get  you  to  tell  me  the  secret  of  it  if  I  could, 
without  of  course  allowing  you  to  think  it  was 
here.  I  do  not  think  she  put  it  back  in  the  safe. 
She  is  so  sure  of  herself  that  she  has  no  fear  of 
its  being  discovered." 

"Then  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  get  it  somehow 
or  other,"  mused  Patricia  "Who  is  this  maid, 
Melanie,  that  you  speak  of,  Virginie,  and  where 
do  you  think  she  is  now?" 

"Melanie  has  been  Madame  Vanderpoel's 
servant  for  many  years,"  answered  the  girl.  "She 
is  the  only  one  among  them  all  who  cares  in  the 
slightest  for  me.  I  think  she  is  quite  fond  of  me, 
though  she  has  never  said  so.  She  is  a  strange, 
silent  woman." 

"Is  she  a  German?"  questioned  Patricia. 

"Yes,  by  birth,  but  she  lived  so  long  in  Belgium 
that  I  think  she  came  to  feel  more  Belgian  than 
German.     I  think  she  secretly  hates  all  this  spy- 


work,  but  she  is  bound  to  Madame  Vanderpoel 
by  many  obligations  and  she  dare  not  make  a 
protest.  Melanie  is  very  loyal  to  Madame, 
hut  she  has  always  been  fond  of  me  ever  since  I 
was  a  baby,  and  I  feel  sure  that  she  resents,  at 
times,  the  way  they  treat  me.  I  on\y  feel  this,  for 
she  never  has  said  one  word.  She  is  probably  in 
the  kitchen  now,  for  she  has  to  get  the  meals  as 
well  as  wait  on  Madame.  There  are  no  other 
servants  around.  Madame  will  not  have  them, 
lest  they  discover  too  much.  Hermann  Klausser 
is  not  a  ser\ant.  He  is  one  of  the  worst  of  them, 
— the  spies, — but  he  drives  the  car  and  acts  to 
the  world  as  Madame's  chauffeur." 

"Well,  if  Melanie  is  in  the  kitchen  and  the  rest 
of  them  out  of  the  way,"  said  Chet,  "it  ought  to 
be  a  pretty  good  time  to  swipe  that  sketch.  Do 
you  think  you  'd  dare  go  in  an'  cabbage  it,  little 
miss,  or  shall  I  try?  It  would  be  safer  an' 
quicker  for  you,  if  you  think  you  don't  mind, 
because  you  know  where  the  desk  is,  an'  this 
here  Melanie  would  n't  think  it  so  very  strange  to 
see  you  goin'  in  an'  out.  But  if  you  don't  care 
for  the  job,  I  '11  try  my  hand  at  it.  But  we  got 
to  be  quick,  whatever  we  do,  'cause  the  madame 
may  be  back  any  minute.    How  about  it?" 

"Oh,  I  will  try  it,"  assented  Virginie.  "It 
would  be  far  better  for  me,  since  I  know  its  loca- 
tion and  can  go  in  and  out  freely." 

Patricia  gave  her  a  hug  and  murmured,  "You 
darling!"  and  she  was  just  about  to  set  forth  on 
her  quest,  when  Chet  cried,  "Hold  on!"  and  laid 
a  detaining  hand  on  her  arm.  The  sound  of  a 
motor  was  heard  tearing  madly  up  the  road,  and 
in  another  moment  Madame's  car  had  swung  into 
the  driveway. 

"Can  you  beat  that  for  luck!"  snorted  Chet. 
And  Virginie  huddled  back  against  Patricia  with  a 
little  moan  of  despair. 


(To  be  concluded) 


TOMMY'S  ORDER  FOR   "DAYLIGHT  SAVING" 

By   MARY   DICKERSON    DONAHEY 


I  WANT  some  clocks  that,   morning  and   night. 

Will  always  be  lots  too  slow — 
So  I  need  n't  get  up  before  it  is  light, 

And  can  stay  out  till  twelve  or  so. 


But  during  the  day  those  clocks  must  run 
Two  or  three  hours  too  fast — 

So  before  my  lessons  are  quite  begun, 
School-time  will  all  be  past! 


And  to  any  man  who  will  make  these  clocks 
I  '11  be  thankful  for  all  my  life — 

And  I  '11  give  him  one  of  my  banty  cocks 
Or  my  best  new  pocket-knife! 


r 


"IS  THY  SERVANT  A  DOG?" 

Bv   FULLERTON    L.   WALDO 


This  is  a  true  tale  of  the  simple  heroism  of  a  dog 
who  saved  the  lives  of  ninety-two  people  when 
the  mail-boat  Ethie  went  to  smash  on  the  reefs 
off  Martin  Point.  Newfoundland,  December  lo, 
1919.  A  week  later,  the  newspapers  of  this 
country'  had  the  bare  fact  of  the  deed,  sent  out 
by  my  friend  A.  L.  Barrett.  Associate  Press 
correspondent  and  editor  of  "The  Western  Star" 
at  Curling,  on  the  west  coast.  "The  Western 
Star"  is  the  only  newspaper  on  the  entire  coast, 
and  it  has  a  circulation  of  750,  weather  permitting. 
I  came  home  from  Labrador  by  the  Ethie  in 
September.  She  crawled  up  and  down  between 
Curling,  on  the  Humber,  and  Battle  Harbor,  on 
the  Labrador,  where  Dr.  Grenfell's  hospital  is 
planted,  nosing  her  way  into  ever\-  bight  and 
cove  and  tickle  and  harbor  and  bay  where  there 
was  any  chance  of  dropping  a  barrel  of  oil  or 
picking  up  a  "kental"  (112  pounds)  of  salt  cod. 
Going  north  was  bad  enough,  but  coming  back 
was  worse.  The  boat  was  so  heavily  laden  that 
the  deck  outside  the  musty  cabins  was  about 
thirty  inches  from  the  sea  when  it  was  calm.  I 
had  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  tiny  dining-saloon; 
and  for  two  nights  out  of  the  four,  spent  buffeting 
alongshore,  sleep  was  quite  unthinkable.  War 
travel  in  Europe  was  the  acme  of  comfort  com- 
pared with  it.  For  at  every  place  we  stopped, 
though  at  midnight  in  a  darkness  thick  as  gra\y, 
the  whole  of  a  tiny  hamlet  swarmed  aboard  and 
held  its  old-home  week  and  Parliament  in  one. 
The  babies  were  invariably  brought,  and  the 
teething  ones  seemed  chosen  to  stay  with  us,  and 
"spell"  each  other  in  relays  of  lamentation, 
hardly  to  be  told  sometimes  from  the  cr>'ing  of 
the  wind.  There  was  no  wireless;  and  when  I 
met  the  boat,  she  crawled  out  of  a  fog  where  she 
was  hidden  for  four  days,  and  where  an  iceberg, 


towering  so  high  that  the  top  disappeared  in  the 
mist,  had  all  but  done  for  her.  In  trying  to 
make  the  channel  to  the  dock  at  Flower's  Cove, 
she  struck  the  rocks  on  four  different  vo>-ages 
last  summer.  But  not  through  the  fault  of  the 
captain,  and  not  because  he  was  reading  Dickens 
in  his  bunk.  I  never  saw  oflficers  and  crew  more 
faithful.  They  never  seemed  to  sleep,  and  the 
purser  was  to  be  found  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
down  in  the  hold,  while  the  steam  winch  clacked 
and  clattered,  checking  off  the  badly  labeled, 
ill-assorted  cargo  as  it  was  hauled  aloft  and 
lowered  aboard  the  flocking  power-boats.  An 
anxious  business  was  it  for  the  consignee  if  a 
package  went  astray.  Dr.  Grenfell  waited  two 
years  for  a  searchlight  to  come  from  his  friend 
Dr.  Daly,  the  geologist  of  Harvard;  and  remedies 
vitally  wanted  for  patients  might  fail  to  arrive. 

The  lower  deck  was  crammed  with  oil  and  fish 
and  machinery  and  hay  and  flour — the  hay  worth 
eighty  dollars  a  ton  at  least,  and  the  flour  twenty- 
four  dollars  a  barrel.  Cattle  came  and  went, 
protesting — small  horses  with  wild  eyes,  and 
pitiable  cows  and  calves:  but  none  got  to  the 
farthest  north,  for  the  dogs  would  eat  them  there, 
and  Uncle  Phil  Coates  is  the  wonder  of  all  Avalon 
Peninsula  because  he  keeps  four  pigs. 

Is  the  preamble  too  long?  One  must  get  the 
picture  of  the  sloppy  boat,  swollen  with  its  cargo 
"and  passengers,  to  know  what  the  dog  did  of 
whom  we  are  presentl>'  to  hear. 

The  Ethie  on  December  loth  was  laboring 
back  to  Curling  for  perhaps  the  last  trip  of  the 
season.  She  was  off  Martin  Point,  between  Cow 
Head  and  Bonne  Bay,  when  "a  mighty  wind 
arising,"  with  icicles  for  its  teeth,  drove  her  on 
the  rocks.  This  is  the  district  of  Saint  Barbe, 
the    patroness   of    thunder-storms,    and    though 
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t  luuider-storms  themselves  are  rare,  the  gales  and 
the  ice  and  the  rage  of  the  sea  are  harder  on  a 
little  ship.  The  Ethic,  forty  years  from  he 
cradle  on  the  Clyde,  a  tub  of  iron  sheathing, 
never  meant  for  this  ding-dong  service  in  the 
ice-fields  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  rebelled 
against  her  two  wheelmen  clinging  for  dear  life 
to  the  spokes  in  the  raving  storm,  and  plunged 
slam-bang  on  the  reef,  where  the  black  dragon- 
spines  of  rock  run  out  from  the  Point.  Logy  of 
herself,  and  superladen  with  all  that  the  fishermen 
could  stow  aboard,  there  was  no  hope  for  her  life 
from  the  moment  that  she  struck  upon  the  rocks, 
and  a  mighty  shudder  thrilled  her  frame  and 
filled  her  passengers  with  fear. 

For  they  remembered  the  Florizel,  and  how 
the  sea  washed  off  the  people  one  by  one  from  the 
upper  works  of  that  wrecked  vessel ;  they  remem- 
bered the  fate  of  the  150  sealers  lost  with  the 
Southern  Cross — ^they  remembered  a  hundred 
wrecks,  the  winter's  tale  of  all  the  coast. 

And  this  is  where  the  dog  comes  in. 

It  was  not  possible  to  launch  the  boats.  I 
know  those  boats  well,  for  they  were  about  the 
only  sitting-room  that  I  could  find  in  my  Septem- 
ber journey.  They  were  like  museum  specimens 
— archaic  as  the  Indian  relics  at  St.  John's,  their 
ropes  and  covers  fairly  falling  to  pieces,  their 
biscuit  mediaeval,  and  their  water  foul.  One  of 
the  boats  was  workable — I  went  ashore  in  it  for 
mail  at  Cow  Head,  ten  miles  from  the  Point 
where  the  wreck  took  place. 

None  of  the  crew  dared  to  attempt  the  swim 
through  the  freezing  waters.  The  sailor  who 
can  swim  is  almost  as  rare  in  Newfoundland  as 
the  great  auk  or  the  Newfoundland  wolf,  which 
are  extinct.  So  the  effort  was  made  to  shoot  a 
line  ashore,  but  the  line  fell  far  short  and  caught 
in  a  snarl  upon  a  tooth  of  rock.- 

Then  they  put  over  the  dog.  I  do  not  know 
his  name,  but  I  have  sent  to  Newfoundland  to  get 
it,  for  some  Philadelphia  people  want  to  give  him 
a  collar,  engraved.  Evidently  this  animal  was 
on  the  way  from  the  Labrador  to  draw  the  winter 
mail-sledge  over  the  trail  from  Bonne  Bay  to  the 
railway  at  Deer  Lake.  He  was  not  a  Newfound- 
land dog,  for  the  pure  breed  has  all  but  vanished, 
and  in  1906,  when  the  Duke  of  York  (now  King 
George)  paid  his  visit,  Newfoundland  was  scoured  , 
to  find  a  pair  of  puppies  to  present  to  him.  He 
was  a  "husky" — the  ordinary  Eskimo  dog, 
usually  fawn-colored,  about  the  size  of  a  collie, 
with  the  wolf  a  high  percentage  of  his  blood- 
pressure  and  his  tail  curled  tightly  over  his  back 
— a  handsome,  lively,  quarrelsome,  affectionate, 
and  faithful  beast,  not  innocent  of  biting  human 
flesh  upon  occasion,  willing  to  haul  in  the  traces 
till  he  falls  over  dead.     He  is  not  governed  by  the 


reins,  but  by  outlandish  words.  When  they  want 
him  to  go  to  the  right  they  shout  "Ouk!  ouk!"  and 
for  the  left  the  cry  is  "  Urrah!  iirrah!" 

So  they  threw  this  noble  beast  into  the  sea. 
Then  they  shouted  to  him  words  of  command; 
and  with  a  sagacity  that  would  be  preternatural 
in  any  other  sort  of  dog,  he  swam  to  the  rock 
where  the  rope  was  caught,  and  wrestled  with  the 
tangle  till  he  worked  it  loose  ;  and  then  with  the  free 
end  gripped  in  his  teeth,  he  struggled  for  the  shore. 

If  you  have  ever  been  in  that  black,  frigid 
water  (as  I  have),  you  will  understand  the 
monumental  feat  of  that  grand  little  swimmer! 
From  the  ship  and  from  the  shore  they  could  see 
him;  and  they  cheered  him  as  he  rose  on  the 
crest  of  a  white,  tearing  wave,  and  sank  again  in 
the  scooping  hollow  of  it,  holding  to  the  rope, 
though  the  weight  of  it  all  but  jjulled  him  down 
and  drowned  him  as  the  freezing  salt  water 
sluiced  into  his  jaws.  Can  you  not  imagine  that 
little,  straining,  eager  head,  and  in  his  eyes  the 
light  of  half-despair  and  half  a  hope,  that  no  man 
saw,  though  God  in  Heaven  must  have  known 
and  taken  pity?  Have  you  thrilled  to  the  run  of 
Masefield's  "Reynard  the  Fox"?  This  dog's  short 
swim  of  several  hundred  feet  was  a  finer  thing — ■ 
for  the  lives  of  ninety-two  were  hanging  by  that 
rope  and  by  the  thin-spun  thread  of  a  dog's  life. 

It  had  been  a  life  of  hardship  and  abuse — of 
all-too-common  kicks  and  blows,  and  hiding 
under  the  bottom-boards  of  houses,  living  on 
scraps  and  cabbage-leaves  and  the  cod-heads,  till 
the  snow  came  whirling  and  the  sledges  must  be 
drawn.  But  on  this  reeking  boat  there  were 
hands  and  voices  that  had  been  kind  to  him; 
and  now  he  was  saving  them  all,  and  he  must 
have  known  it. 

When — exhausted,  trembling,  all  but  frozen — 
he  staggered,  rope  in  mouth,  out  of  the  last  billow 
to  the  pointed  cobbles  of  the  beach,  there  were 
willing  hands  of  men  to  take  the  rope  from  him, 
and  they  rigged  up  a  tackle  with  a  boatswain's 
chair  betwixt  the  ship  and  the  shore,  and  so 
ninety-one  adults  were  drawn  from  the  doomed 
vessel  to  the  safety  of  the  land.  The  ninety- 
second  was  a  baby,  eighteen  months  old,  and  the 
baby  traveled  in  a  mail-bag  "pleasantly  sleeping 
and  unaware." 

And  the  dog?  Let  us  hope  he  does  not  have 
to  cut  the  pads  of  his  feet  on  the  icy  mail-route 
over  the  trail  from  Bonne  Bay  to  Deer  Lake  this 
winter!  Let  us  hope  that  after  the  life  of  fighting 
with  the  other  dogs  for  the  crumbs  that  fell  from 
the  master's  table,  he  now  sleeps  well  beside  a 
roaring  fire  of  hackmatack  logs,  among  those 
who  love  and  fondle  him,  well-fed  and  snoring, 
dreaming — his  nose  twitching  as  he  dreams — of 
his  great  adventure! 
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THE  POLICE  DOGS  OF  BELGIUM 

By  CLARA  T.  MacCHESNEY 


'  It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  Ghent  a  year  before 
the  great  war,  and  as  I  approached  that  pictur- 
esque old  Gothic  town  my  thoughts  were  centered 
entirely  on  its  exposition  and  its  far-famed  flower- 
gardens,  and  not  at  all  on  its  dogs.  But  I  was 
destined  to  have  a  surprise,  for  the  next  morning  I 
was  awakened  early  not  by  the  musical  chimes 
from  the  old  bell-tower  near  by,  but  by  the  loud 
barking  of  many  dogs.  I  flew  to  the  window, 
thinking  something  terrible  was  happening  below, 
when,  to  my  amazement,  I  saw  forty  sleek,  well- 
fed  dogs,  each  in  leash,  being  led  by  as  many 
policemen  along  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  it 
flashed  into  my  mind  that  these  were  the  famous 
police-dogs  of  Ghent. 

Although,  after  eight  hours  continuous  duty  the 
dogs  were  going  home  to  kennels  and  breakfast. 
they  were  not  straining  on  their  leashes,  but  were 
trotting  happily  and  "barkfully"  beside  their 
masters,  joyous  that  their  night's  work  was  over, 
and  voicing  this  feeling  with  the  greatest  vigor. 

I  resolved  that  here  was  an  opportunity  not  to 
be  missed,  so  I  applied  to  the  chief  of  police,  and 
that  courteous  gentleman  not  only  gave  me  a  per- 
mit to  visit  the  kennels,  but  delegated  a  trainer 
and  a  member  of  the  force  to  accompany  me. 

After  ten  minutes'  walk,  we  crossed  a  small 
park,  one  end  of  which  was  enclosed  bj'  a  high 
fence.  Unlocking  the  gate,  the  trainer,  by  whose 
kind  face  and  manner  I  was  greatly  attracted,  in- 
vited me  to  inspect  his  home  and  that  of  his  fifty- 
three  dogs.  Both  are  small  one-stor^'  structures 
and  are  connected  by  a  passageway.  Such  a 
hullabaloo  arose  when  we  passed  in  front  of  the 
kennels!  A  strange  person,  and  a  woman  at 
that,  raised  a  fearful  commotion,  and  in  a  few 
rases  I  was  glad  a  high  iron  fence  was  between  me 
r.nd  the  small  policemen.  The  keeper  told  me  he 
had  had  the  care  of  these  remarkable  canines  for 
three  years,  and  he  certainly  had  great  control 
i>\-er  them.  One  showed  fierce  dislike  and  jeal- 
ousy for  his  next-door  neighbor.  "Perhaps  he  is 
imly  irritated  on  being  awakened  from  his  de- 
served rest  after  a  long  night's  patrol,"  said  his 
master.  He  spoke  to  the  dog  kindly,  but  firmly, 
and  the  animal  instantly  obeyed.  The  keeper 
then  told  me  that  the  dogs  are  never  struck  or 
whipped,  for  they  would  then  be  spoiled. 

Each  dog  kept  his  own  kennel  as  long  as  he 
lived,  his  name  being  placed  o^■er  the  door.  He 
was  never  put  out  of  the  way  when  old  and  help- 
less, but  remained  in  his  own  little  house.  The 
trainer   showed   me  with   pardonable   pride   the 


dogs'  hospital,  which  was  then  empty,  and  indeed 
was  very-  seldom  called  into  use.  Near  it  was 
the  dispensary,  where,  besides  its  medicine-chest 
containing  medicines,  bandages,  and  a  few  instru- 
ments, were  also  kept  the  cases  which  held  the 
brushes,  combs,  and  hair  cutters  for  each  dog. 
The  kennels  formed  a  small,  one-storied  brick 
house,  divided  in  half  by  a  corridor,  on  each  side  of 
which  was  a  row  of  kennels,  each  having  its  own 
runway  leading  from  it  into  an  outside  enclosure 


CLIMBING  A  FENCE  (SEE  PAGE  433) 

surrounded  by  a  high  iron  fence.  Each  kennel 
had  a  door  opening  into  the  corridor,  which  was 
painted  white.  In  the  lower  part  of  each  door 
was  a  contri\ance  through  which  the  food  was 
passed  and  which  was  so  arranged  that  the  dogs 
could  not  see  one  another  and  so  be  kept  barking 
incessantly.  The  name  of  the  dog  and  a  num- 
ber were  printed  over  each  door  in  the  corridor, 
and  beside  it  hung  the  leash,  collar  and  muzzle, 
and  two  large  chunks  of  rye  bread  which  were 
to  be  given  to  that  particular  dog  during  the  night. 
At  the  gate  of  each  yard  there  was  placed  a  pan 
of  water. 
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I  asked  what  beds  they  had,  and  was  told  that 
they  had  iu>ne,  iK)t  even  straw  in  the  coldest 
weather.  The  kennels,  runways,  and  corridors 
were  paved  with  brick,  and  all  were  immaculately 
clean,  being  scrubbed  once  a  day  and  often  disin- 
fected. 

The  muzzle  used  b\'  these  dogs  was  made  of 
wire  and  so  closely  woven  that  the  dog  could 
drink  through  it.  but  not  cat.  It  was  attached  by 
a  string  which  could  be  instantly  unfastened,  and 
was  so  arranged  that  when  pulled  off,  it  could  be 
suspended  from  the  leather  collar.  The  collar 
was  bound  with  sharp  points  to  repel  attacks,  and 
from  it  hung  a  copper  tag  on  which  was  cut 
the  dog's  name,  address,  and  the  word  "Police." 
This  served  as  an  identification  card.  The  blan- 
ket, used  only  in  bad  or  very  cold  weather,  was  of 
waterproof  canvas,  bound  with  leather. 

In  the  corridor  hung  many  framed  texts  relating 
to  the  love  and  care  of  animals,  a  large  frame  con- 


INTERIOR  OF  KENNELS— FEEDING-TIME 


taining  photographs  of  the  departed  citizens  of 
this  little  colony,  and  medals,  framed  diplomas, 
and  other  testimonials  to  their  effective  work. 

In  a  small  out-building  was  the  dogs'  kitchen, 
where  was  a  huge  caldron  containing  beef,  rye 
bread,  rice,  and  water,  thoroughly  mixed.  The 
dogs  were  given  exact  portions  of  this  mixture 


twice  a  day — at  seven  in  the  morning  and  at  half- 
past  six  in  the  evening,  just  before  going  on  duty. 
I  was  told  that  never  under  any  circumstances 
were  the  dogs  fed  anything  else,  and  that  they,  in 
consequence,  were  never  ill. 

It  was  not  until  April,  i<S()().  that  the  night- 
watchmen  of  Ghent  were  suppHed  with  these  ca- 
nine assistants.  So  many  thefts  and  burglaries 
occurred  that  the  police,  for  economical  reasons, 
were  induced  to  train  three  Belgian  sheep-dogs  to 
assist  them  in  running  down  and  capturing  the 
wrong-doers.  So  successful  were  they  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  number  was  increased  to  ten, 
and  it  mounted  until  the  police-dog  force  num- 
bered fifty-three. 

These  fifty-three  dogs  were  about  the  same 
size,  the  coats  were  generally  smooth,  and  black, 
brown,  or  mixed  in  color.  Their  names,  as  far  as 
possible,  were  of  one  syllable,  "Tom,"  "Fox," 
"Max,"  "Tip,"  "Bear."  being  more  incisive  than 

"Lulu,"  or  "Fido,"  al- 
though I  did  see  the 
name  "Sherlock  Holmes" 
over  one  of  the  doors. 

Each  dog,  the  trainer 
told  me,  always  accom- 
panied the  same  police- 
man, had  the  same 
rounds,  and  was  only  on 
duty  at  night.  Needless 
to  say,  the  two  were  apt 
to  become  very  much  at- 
tached to  each  other,  be- 
ing associated  nightly  for 
years,  as  they  were,  and 
sharing  the  same  dangers. 
The  chief  of  Ghent's 
police  department,  once 
said  in  a  letter  to  the 
burgomaster  of  the  city: 
"The  dog  is  intrepid, 
agile,  and  courageous, 
which  gives  his  master 
more  audacity  and  as- 
surance. He  is  always 
his  faithful  friend  and 
protector  and  a  sure 
defender.  He  can  run 
down  a  fugitive  quicker 
and  inspires  more  terror 
than  a  man,  and  he  has  a 
keener  sense.  He  can  push  himself  into  more  places 
and  more  easily  than  a  man,  and  he  can  track  down 
a  criminal  quicker  without  being  detected;  being 
neutral  in  color,  he  cannot  be  seen  in  the  dark." 
In  many  European  countries  the  dog  rivals  the 
donkey  and  the  horse  as  a  draught  animal ;  he  is 
called  the  "poor  man's  horse."     He  daily  draws 
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bread,  milk,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  even  coal,  from 
door  to  door.  Those  of  us  who  have  visited  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  have  seen  him  dragging  petro- 
leum from  \illage  to  village,  the  owner  often 
seated  on  the  cart,  while  the  poor  creature  in 
front  strains  to  pull  the  double  burden.  In 
March,  1909,  it  was  estimated  that  5600  were  used 
by  the  hucksters  in  the  province 
of  Liege  alone.  His  life  is  hard, 
often  tragic,  in  spite  of  laws 
regulating  his  harness,  the 
amount  of  the  load,  his  mainte- 
nance, shelter,  and  so  forth. 

I  regretted  exceedingly  not  be- 
ing present  at  the  training-hour, 
when  each  new  dog  was  put 
through  his  exercises.  The 
courtyard  used  for  this  purpose 
was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall. 
A  ladder,  which  he  was  taught 
to  climb,  an  adjustable  fence  two 
to  three  meters  high,  over  which 
he  was  trained  to  jump,  were  part 
of  the  equipment.  The  trainer 
told  me  that  some  time  and  much 
experimenting  was  spent  in  tr\-- 
ing  to  find  the  best  kind  of  a 
dog  for  this  purpose.  The 
Belgian  sheep-dog  was  finally 
chosen.  The  character  of  the 
animal  was  first  carefully  studied 
to  see  if  he  would  obey  orders 
when  kindly  given.  These  were 
uttered  quietly  in  monosyllables. 
Violence  was  never  resorted  to. 
Pieces  of  sugar  or  morsels  of 
boiled  liver  were  given  as  rewards, 
and  much  caressing  when  he 
performed  his  exercises  to  the 
teacher's  satisfaction ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  the  dog  is  the  only 
animal  susceptible  to  flatten,-. 

Their  training  began  at  the  age  of  five  months, 
before  bad  habits  were  acquired,  and  the>"  were 
often  ready  for  police  duty  when  a  year  old.  At 
the  age  of  eight  months,  the  dog  was  taken  out  on 
a  leash  in  the  daytime  to  the  most  populous  dis- 
tricts to  accustom  him  to  noise  and  the  traffic. 
If  in  the  country,  he  was  made  to  jump  a  hedge  or 
wall  three  feet  high,  a  ditch  almost  eight  feet  wide, 
and  was  taught  to  swim,  to  seize  his  prey  in  the 
water,  and  to  rescue  from  drowning.  At  home, 
his  first  lesson  was  to  lie  down  and  to  stand  up. 
The  second  was  to  attack.  A  dummy  figure  was 
used  and  he  w^as  taught  to  seize  it,  but  not  seri- 
ously to  hurt  it.  His  task  was  to  hunt  for  a  vaga- 
bond and  defend  the  uniform.  Great  care  was 
taken  not  to  allow  him  to  accept  anything  what- 


ever from  strangers,  nor  to  be  petted  by  them. 
This  was  considered  by  the  Ghent  police  commis- 
sioner as  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
education  and  training  of  dogs.  He  had  to  scent 
an  object  placed  on  the  ground ;  keep  individuals 
at  bay  without  biting  until  his  master  came;  at- 
tack if  flight  was  attempted;  follow  through  a 
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house  if  necessar\'.  He  was  taught  not  to  be 
frightened  by  firearms,  to  find  the  hiding-place  of 
an  individual.  For  this  purpose  he  was  trained 
to  run  into  alleys,  behind  houses  and  out-build- 
ings, and  into  many  places  where  the  human  eye 
could  not  see  unless  pro\"ided  with  a  light.  His 
duty  was  to  follow  at  the  heels  of  his  master,  with 
or  without  a  leash.  If  the  latter,  not  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  away.  Sometimes  he 
was  allowed  to  roam  at  large,  and  if  he  found  a 
suspicious  character,  he  barked  loudly  to  an- 
nounce his  find.  When  his  education  was 
completed,  he  was  kept  in  his  kennel  all  day 
and  saw  only  the  trainer  who  cared  for  him.  He 
thus  had  no  means  of  beconJng  familiar  with 
the  public. 
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I  was  shown  the  suit  of  clothes  which  an  attend- 
ant put  on  when  the  dog  was  trained  to  attack, 
and  I  found  the  wadded  jacket  so  heavy  I  could 
scarcely  hold  it.     Through  two  sets  of  thick  gar- 
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ments  the  dog's  teeth  often  penetrated,  and  the 
"burglar"  was  sometimes  severely  bitten.  A 
heavy  helmet  and  a  wire  mask  covered  the  head. 
As  we  passed  back  to  the  kennel  house,  my 
guide  told  me  the  dogs  were  so  trained  to  respect 
the  police  uniform  that  if  a  man  attacks  the  dog's 
especial  police  master,  he  becomes  instantly 
savage  and  leaps  at  the  throat  of  the  aggressor 
with  a  fury  terrible  to  witness.     Added  to  this  is 


his  love  for  his  friend  and  his  anxiety  to  defend 
him  from  harm.  He  will  leap  again  and  again, 
and  with  such  force  as  to  knock  a  man  down,  or 
he  will  dart  between  the  assailant's  legs  with  an 
upward  spring  until  he  throws  him. 

I  asked  if  the  dogs  were  ever  used  in  Ghent  it- 
self, and  was  told  they  were  of  little  practical  use 
in  cities.  They  are  taken  to  suburban  or  rural 
sections,  where  night  watchmen  have  to  patrol 
the  sparsely  settled  territory.  At  this  point  we 
stopped  in  front  of  the  homes  of  "Fram,"  "Fox," 
"Black"  and  "Bear,"  and  the  keeper  told  me 
many  interesting  tales  of  some  of  their  exploits. 
One  was  of  Bear,  who  had  seen  over  twelve  years 
of  service  and  whose  intelligent  face  looked  as  if  he 
understood  the  conversation.  On  arriving  one 
night  at  the  regular  post,  the  policeman  was  in- 
formed that  five  vagabonds  were  robbing  an  inn 
some  distance  away.  He  unmuzzled  Bear,  who 
tore  ahead  toward  the  scene  of  action,  the  police- 
man following  as  fast  as  he  could.  When  he 
reached  the  inn,  he  found  Bear  holding  one  of  the 
would-be  thieves  by  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  other 
four  having  fled.  The  thief  was  shrieking  like  one 
possessed.  They  had  counted  without  Bear,  who, 
after  delivering  the  captive  to  his  master,  fled  in 
pursuit  of  the  other  four.  Fearing  a  similar  en- 
counter with  Bear's  teeth,  they  all  stopped  and 
waited  until  the  policeman  approached  with  his 
prisoner.  They  were  invited  to  go  to  the  police- 
station,  and  such  was  their  fright  that  they  fol- 
lowed the  guard  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
On  the  way.  Bear  did  not  cease  to  circulate  around 
the  five  prisoners,  as  if  they  were  a  flock  of  sheep. 

Black  once  saw  a  drunkard  on  the  edge  of  the 
canal.  He  jumped  into  the  water  without  a  word 
of  command  from  his  master,  swam  across  and 
woke  the  unconscious  man  by  barking,  and  did 
not  leave  until  he  saw  him  well  started  on  his  way 
to  safety.  Black  then  swam  back,  joined  his 
master,  and  continued  his  patrol  as  if  he  had  done 
the  most  natural  thing*  in  the  world. 


MODERN  DOGS  OF  WAR 

By  LEWIS  EDWIN  THEISS 


Three  French  scouts  lay  hidden  in  a  thicket  far 
in  advance  of  the  French  trenches  at  Rheims. 
As  they  were  studying  the  German  lines  before 
them,  a  shrapnel  shell  burst  immediately  over- 
head, killing  two  of  the  scouts  and  terribly 
wounding  the  third.  Although  he  had  medicines 
in  his  little  kit,  he  was  unable  to  move  even  to 
give  himself  an  anaesthetic  to  deaden  the  pain. 


His  feeble  calls  for  help  were  drowned  in  the  roar 
of  hundreds  of  great  guns.  The  poor  fellow  knew 
that  no  party  of  searchers  would  ever  find  him  in 
his  dense  cover.  He  could  see  nothing  but  death 
before  him.  The  day  passed.  Darkness  came, 
extinguishing  whatever  hope  the  soldier  may 
have  had. 

Suddenly  two  fiery  eyes  glowed  in  the  darkness 
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of  the  thicket.  The  soldier  managed  to  turn  his 
head  toward  them.  In  another  second  a  wolf- 
like form  stood  eager  and  panting  above  the 
wounded  and  helpless  man. 

But  it  w£is  not  a  wolf.  It  was  a  Red  Cross  war- 
dog.  Instead  of  attacking  the  soldier,  the  animal 
seized  one  of  his  gloves,  tugged  it  free,  and  darted 
away  into  the  darkness.  Then  the  soldier  knew 
no  more,  for  he  fainted. 

When  he  regained  consciousness,  two  stretcher- 
bearers  were  carrv'ing  him  back  to  safety  behind 
the  French  lines,  while  the  dog  that  had  guided 
them  to  the  injured  man  trotted  along  behind 
them. 

0^■er  all  the  battle-fields  of  Europe,  Red  Cross 
dogs  went  searching  for  the  wounded.  Crouch- 
ing, creeping,  crawling,  now  leaping  ditches  or 
scaling  barriers,  now  darting  like  lightning,  these 
dogs  of  war  ran  from  co\'er  to  cover,  searching 
over  the  shell-torn  fields  where  a  man  could  not 
possibly  have  escaped  destruction. 

Sometimes  dogs  were  used  as  sentries  or  scouts; 
sometimes,  as  ammunition  carriers;  but  most 
frequently  they  were  employed  to  search  out 
the  wounded. 

For  in  this  great  war,  unlike  most  wars  that 
have  preceded  it,  no  armistices  were  granted  after 
battle  for  the  opposing  armies  to  collect  their 
wounded  and  bun,"  their  dead.  Germans  shot 
down  stretcher-bearers  and  Red  Cross  nurses 
at  sight.  Yet  the  wounded  had  to  be  rescued, 
and  since  their  fellows  could  seldom  search  for 
them,  the  task  of  finding  the  injured  fell  largely 
upon  these  dogs.  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
them  served  in  European  armies. 

Yet.  Uncle  Sam  raised  an  army  of  millions  of 
men  and  sent  them  to  face  death  in  foreign  lands 
without  pro\-iding  a  single  dog  to  help  rescue 
those  that  were  wounded.  In  the  shouting  and 
the  tumult  of  preparation.  Uncle  Sam  overlooked 
the  matter  of  dogs.  Doubtless  he  would  have 
provided  them  later. 

But  meantime,  the  Red  Cross  undertook,  just 
as  it  undertook  to  supply  sweaters  and  socks,  to 
provide  these  dogs  of  war. 

Like  the  soldiers  themselves,  these  war-dogs 
had  to  undergo  a  long  period  of  training  before 
they  were  fit  for  dut\"  on  the  firing-line.  It  is  a 
slow  and  tedious  task  to  train  a  dog  for  work  of 
this  sort.  The  first  essential  is  to  secure  instant 
and  absolute  obedience;  yet  a  whip  must  never 
be  used. 

The  dog  must  be  taught  to  crouch  as  he  runs, 
never  to  make  a  sound  unless  ordered  to  do  so. 
or  in  case  it  is  necessary  to  save  a  soldier.  Then 
the  dog  must  bark  loudly.  He  must  learn  to 
distinguish  a  li^■ing  man  from  a  dead  one.  to 
follow  a  scent  even  across  water,  to  hurdle  fences 


and  climb  walls.     Red  Cross  dogs  could  scale 
fences  eight  feet  high. 

War-dogs  must  learn  to  stick  strictly  to  their 
work,  no  matter  what  distractions  occur.  To 
accomplish  this  end,  things  that  will  divert  the 
attention  are  placed  in  the  dog's  way,  and  he  is 
taught  to  disregard  them.  A  sausage  in  his 
path,  or  a  dummy  striking  at  him,  or  a  piece  of 
meat  offered  by  a  stranger,  were  in  time  passed 
unnoticed  by  a  war-dog.  He  had  learned  so  well 
the  lesson  of  concentration  that  nothing  took  his 
attention  from  the  task  in  hand. 

When  the  dog  had  learned  how  to  hunt  out 
hidden  human  beings,  he  was  taught  to  pull  off 
his  quarn,'s  hat,  or  glove,  or  shoe,  or  to  tear  a 
piece  from  his  uniform — to  get  some  token  and 
deliver  it  only  to  a  Red  Cross  nurse.  If  he  could 
not  get  such  a  token,  he  had  to  stay  by  his  quarry 
and  bark  until  help  came. 

All  this  was  a  great  deal  to  ask  of  a  dog.  Yet 
not  too  much,  as  it  proved,  for  these  war-dogs 
learned  to  do  all  these  things  and  more. 

Naturally,  only  the  most  intelligent  dogs  were 
a\ailable  for  war  service.  German  shepherd- 
dogs  had  been  found  best  for  the  purpose,  but 
they  were  scarce  and  costh".  Some  people  had 
said  that  no  other  kind  of  dog  would  do.  But 
the  Red  Cross  found  that  any  dog  of  sufficient 
weight  and  stamina  and  that  showed  aptness  in 
learning  could  be  used.  Collies  and  large  Aire- 
dales were  especially  desirable,  and  all  dogs  had  to 
be  between  eight  and  tw^elve  months  old.  Many  a 
boy  and  girl  gave  his  or  her  dog  to  the  Red  Cross. 
It  was  a  fine  way  to  "do  one's  bit"  for  one's 
countn.". 

The  French  cited  their  dogs  for  braver\-  in 
battle  just  as  they  commended  their  soldiers;  and 
they  have  printed  a  "Golden  Book  of  Dogs," 
wherein  are  recorded  some  of  the  great  deeds  of 
their  four-footed  fellow-warriors. 

And  France  has  reason  to  commemorate  these 
deeds.  As  a  single  instance,  it  is  recorded  that 
when  the  French  army  made  its  stand  at  \'erdun, 
with  the  battle-cn,-,  "They  shall  not  pass!"  their 
dogs  pla^•ed  a  very  important  part  in  checking  the 
in\"aders. 

Deep  down  in  subterranean  caverns  the  cap- 
tains of  the  big  guns  sat  and  figured  the  ranges, 
which  were  then  communicated  to  the  gun-crews 
by  deep-laid  telephone-lines.  But  the  German 
shells  blew  these  lines  to  pieces  and  there  seemed 
no  way  to  keep  the  guns  firing  true,  for  a  man 
could  not  live  to  earn.-  a  message  through  that 
hail  of  shells. 

And  then  the  war-dogs  were  brought.  From 
captains  to  crews  they  carried  the  vital  messages. 
The  guns  continued  to  fire  true,  and  the  Germans 
did  not  pass! 
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TRAINING  WAR-DOGS  TO  CARRY  BURDENS 


DOGS  OF  WAR  SHOWED   DEVOTION  TO  DUTY 

By   GEORGE   F.    PAUL 


Certainly,  during  the  great  World  War,  the  dog 
showed  himself  to  be  one  of  the  most  faithful 
friends  that  any  soldier  could  ask  tor.  The  dog 
had  no  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  the  cause 
m  which  he  was  asked  to  serve,  yet  his  fidelity  in 
hours  of  trial  and  his  bra\ery  in  hours  of  bombard- 
ment mark  him  as  a  hero  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  Xo  matter  how  perilous  the  mission  might 
be  on  which  he  was  to  be  dispatched,  it  was  un- 
dertaken with  a  gratifying  willingness  that  was  the 
best  indication  of  success. 

It  did  n't  take  the  Belgians  long  to  see  the 
possibilities  in  the  use  of  dogs  in  warfare.  For 
years  they  had  been  accustomed  to  using  dogs  to 
haul  their  carts  along  the  roads  of  Belgium,  and 
when  war  swept  down  on  the  little  country, 
hundreds  of  the  largest  dogs  were  immediately 
pressed  into  acti^•e  service,  for  machine-guns  were 
mounted  on  light  cars  and  thus  could  be  readih- 
drawn  from  place  to  place  by  the  trained  and 
powerful  dogs. 

It  remained,  however,  for  the  French  to  develop 
the  use  of  dogs  in  warfare  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  formed  a  distinct  branch  of  the  army  service. 
In  order  to  have  plenty  of  dogs  for  the  various 
duties,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  recruiting- 
stations.  Then  the  recruits  had  to  enter  the 
training-camps,  where  the  most  alert  dogs  soon 
learned  what  was  expected  of  them  when  they 
were  placed  on  sentry  duty  or  when  they  felt  their 
packs  upon  their  backs  and  recei^'ed  the  word  of 
command.     Of  course,   they  had   to  have   their 


own  camps,  and  elaborate  affairs  these  camps,  or 
parks,  were  in  some  instances,  for  often  the 
soldiers  devoted  many  hours  to  the  work  of 
making  bomb-proof  shelters  for  their  four-footed 
comrades  and  in  doing  e\erything  to  make  these 
quarters  clean  and  comfortable. 

At  first,  the  French  used  but  a  few  hundred 
dogs;  but  as  the  campaigns  became  more  severe 
and  the  loss  of  men  became  greater,  more  and 
more  dogs  were  called  into  service  until,  during 
the  closing  weeks  of  the  war,  more  than  10,000 
dogs  were  in  active  service. 

They  sensed  the  dangers  of  No  Man's  Land, 
but  they  did  not  hesitate  to  face  them.  The 
French  soldier  considered  himself  fortunate  when 
he  could  have  as  his  companion  on  sentinel  duty 
one  of  these  intelligent  animals  whose  keen  senses 
were  quick  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  The  man  relied  on  the  dog's  keen  in- 
stincts to  discover  the  presence  of  a  prowling  foe. 

In  carrying  dispatches  across  territory  that 
was  swept  by  fire,  dogs  proved  their  value  a 
thousand  times.  Men  knew  that  it  was  worth 
their  lives  to  attempt  to  go  through  areas  that 
were  under  a  withering  machine-gun  fire;  yet 
through  these  death-swept  spaces  raced  the 
trusty  dogs,  carrying  precious  messages.  In 
territory  that  was  soaked  with  gas,  special  masks 
were  provided  for  the  dogs.  Naturally,  it  took 
some  patience  on  the  part  of  the  trainers  to  induce 
tkie  dogs  to  wear  these  masks,  for  they  were 
clumsy  and  uncomfortable,  and,  of  course,  a  dog's 
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first  impulse  would  be  to  tear  it  off  with  his  paws. 
Commanders  early  found  that  there  was  little 
to  be  gained  from  having  hundreds  of  men  in  the 
front-line  trenches  unless  these  men  could  be 
supplied  readily  and 
steadily  with  food  and 
ammunition.  In  per- 
forming this  highly  val- 
uable ser\'ice.  the  dogs 
pro\ed  of  genuine  worth, 
and  in  many  a  hot  engage- 
ment they  were  kept  bus\' 
trotting  to  and  fro  with 
their  precious  burdens. 
Special  harnesses  were 
devised,  and  pouches  that 
would  contain  \arious 
articles,  from  hot  sou]^ 
cans  to  hand-grenades. 
Whenever  the  enem\- 
concentrated  artillen,'  fire 
on  a  certain  stretch  of 
trench,  the  men  in  that 
sector  would  have  to 
depend  almost  entirely 
on  dogs  to  bring  up  sup- 
plies and  ammunition. 
What  a  royal  greeting 
must  have  awaited  the  dog  that  brought  cans 
of  hot  soup  to  hungry"  fighters  in  the  front  trench. 


of  anmiunition  for  the  machine-gun!  Repeat- 
edh'.  at  critical  moments,  the  faithful  dogs  helped 
to  turn  the  tide  of  battle. 

Man\-  are   the  stories  that  are  told   of  these 
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and  with  what  frantic  eagerness  must  that  dog 
ha\e  been  welcomed  that  brought  up  twenty 
shells  for  the  37-millimeter  cannon  or  250  rounds 


For  instance,  there  was  Pyra- 
a  patrol -scout  in  the  X'osges 
Mountains.  One  day 
Pyramus  was  caught  with 
a  dozen  men  in  a  surprise 
attack  behind  the  French 
lines.  They  sought  refuge 
with  a  battalion  that 
was  in  an  ad\anced 
position  not  yet  consoli- 
dated. In  a  few  minutes 
the\  were  surrounded, 
and  complete  destruction 
threatened  them.  Al- 
though they  numbered 
more  than  five  hundred 
men  and  could  put  up  a 
desperate  defense,  they 
could  hsLve  no  hope  of 
escape  unless  reinforce- 
ments should  be  rushed 
10  them.  How  were 
they  to  send  word  of  their 
danger? 

Up  spoke  the  dog's 
master,  "Let  me  try  with 
Pyramus."  Xo  sooner 
said  than  done.  The  important  message  was 
securely  fastened  in  the  dog's  collar-pocket,  and 
then  the  man  and  the  dog  started  out  toward  their 
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own  line.  At  noon  the  next  day  the  man  came 
limping  back.  There  was  a  bullet  in  his  leg  and  a 
gaping  shell-wound  in  his  shoulder. 

"Where  's  Pyramus?"  his  comrades  shouted. 

"He  went  on,"  was  his  answer,  and  then  he 
fainted  dead  away. 

That  afternoon  the  Boches  felt  more  secure  than 
ever  of  their  prey,  but  there  was  a  genuine  sur- 
prise in  store  for  them,  for  from  the  French  lines 
sallied  a  body  of  troops  coming  to  the  rescue  on 
the  double-quick.     Pyramus  had  gone  through! 

Then  there  was  Artemis,  the  great  Dane,  that 
saved  a  regiment  and  had  a  dinner  given  in  his 
honor;  and  there  was  Frou-frou,  the  mongrel 
cur  that  made  his  way  into  Verdun  one  black 


night,  bearing  his  message  although  half  of  his 
jaw  had  been  shot  away. 

These  examples  might  be  multiplied  a  hundred 
times,  and  yet  they  would  fail  to  give  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  all-important  work  done  by 
these  eager  helpers.  The  war  has  come  and  swept 
its  course  and  passed  away,  and  these  dogs  that 
were  gathered  to  take  their  part  in  the  great 
conflict  have  scattered  to  all  parts  of  France, 
yet  their  days  of  service  are  not  over.  Ln  dozens 
of  hamlets  these  dogs  have  become  the  compan- 
ions of  the  soldiers  who  have  been  blinded  or 
crippled  in  the  war,  and  are  still  showing  that  de- 
votion which  has  won  for  them  an  unsullied  rep- 
utation for  loyalty  on  a  thousand  battle-fields. 


.-^V 
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F  that  old  robber  takes  one  of  my 
kids,  and  I  can  get  to  him,  he  '11 
have  me  to  whip." 

Little  Abel  Yancey  looked  skyward 
over  the  great  mountains,  in  whose 
mighty  shadow  he  stood,  gazing  at  the  powerful 
golden  eagle  wheeling  in  indolent  superiority  over 
a  solitary  peak. 

"He  thinks  he  can  do  as  he  pleases;  and  last 
week,  when  brother  Ben  was  minding  these  here 
goats,  he  came  swooping  down  and  carried  off  a 
kid.     If  he   tries   that   kind   of   thing   with    me, 


there  's  going  to  be  a  fight  right  here  in  this  pas- 
ture. He  need  n't  think  he  can  feed  his  young 
ones  on  our  little  kids." 

Abel's  threat  to  whip  the  great  eagle,  judged  in 
the  light  of  the  small  lad's  very  frail  appearance, 
did  not  seem  impressive.  Indeed,  had  the  great 
marauding  bird  of  the  lonely  mountain  decided 
to  make  one  of  his  fierce  falls  upon  Abel,  and 
had  borne  him  away,  the  thing  would  not  have 
seemed  incredible.  Abel  was  not  ten;  and  his 
singularly  slight  build  made  him  appear  even 
younger.     But  in  his  clear  blue  eyes  was  a  light 
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that  told  the  story  of  spirit  and  courage  and 
determination.  Therefore  his  remarks  concern- 
ing the  soaring  eagle  formed  no  idle  threat.  Those 
who  knew  little  Abel  knew  well  that  the  boy  would 
carry  through  his  purpose  with  a  skill  and  an 
independence  that  did  credit  to  the  race  of  hardy 
mountaineers  from  whom  he  sprang. 

Far  away  in  the  wild  heart  of  those  mighty 
mountains  that  roll  their  blue  breakers  westward 
from  North  Carolina  into  Tennessee,  nestled 
among  the  purple  peaks  and  looking  down  into 
the  fair  \-alleys, — now  misty,  now  violet  with  the 
lights  of  evening  or  of  morning,  now  veiled  in 
thunder-storms, — there  you  might  see  the  tiny 
cabin  of , Brant  Yancey,  the  home  of  little  Abel. 
You  should  not  think  of  these  people  as  only 
mountaineers,  for  they  belong  to  that  great  race 
of  stalwart  pioneers  who  came  from  highland 
Scotland,  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  rigors  of  pov- 
erty, have  retained  admirably  the  pride,  the 
haughty  honesty,  the  high  spirit  of  their  ances- 
tors. 

Singular,  indeed,  was  the  calling  of  this  particu- 
lar mountain-man.  He  was  a  herder  of  goats. 
He  had  many  flocks;  and  these  he  rented  to 
neighbors  who,  having  lumbered  their  land, 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  undergrowth.  Goats 
can  accomplish  this  arduous  task,  and  the  Yancey 
goats  were  known  for  a  radius  of  many  a  long 
mountain  mile.  Usually  the  goats  needed  no 
attention;  but  in  the  late  winter  and  the  early 
spring,  when  the  young  were  born,  they  had  to  be 
guarded.  In  those  wild  mountains  were  wild- 
cats, panthers,  and  eagles.  It  was  against  these 
enemies  that  little  Abel,  eight  miles  from  home, 
was  watching  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Yancey 
herds.  He  had  with  him  no  weapon  save  a  stout 
hickory  stick.  Toward  sundown  he  would  drive 
this  herd  into  the  central  pasture  down  the 
mountain;  where  his  father  and  his  brothers 
would  bring  theirs,  and  there  the  goats  would 
spend  the  night,  their  number,  their  manner  of 
herding  for  the  dark  hours,  and  a  rude  stockade 
making  for  safety.  But  in  these  high  and  sep- 
arate pastures  the  watchers  were  responsible  for 
the  safety  of  the  creatures  under  their  care. 

Abel,  sturdy  in  spirit,  though  slight  of  frame, 
felt  the  full  weight  of  this  responsibility;  and 
when  he  saw  the  great  eagle  wheeling  as  if  for  a 
fall,  he  was  instantly  aware  of  the  menace.  He 
knew  enough  of  eagles  to  realize  what  his  present 
duty  was  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
lordly  bird's  peculiar  manoeuvers  in  the  air. 

"I  believe,"  he  said.  "I  'd  better  take  these  here 
goats  and  kids  down  the  mountain.  It  's  early, 
but  I  don't  like  that  thing  flying  up  yonder.  He  's 
powerful  quick." 

Through  the  still  mountain  pasture,  now  shim- 


mering in  the  sunlight  of  mid-afternoon  and  in 
the  delicate  greens  of  the  first  month  of  the 
springtime,  the  voice  of  Abel  now  sounded  out. 
He  called  the  goats  together;  his  voice  was  high 
and  pleading.  From  almost  every  direction  they 
came  running;  the  playful  little  kids  scampered, 
gamboled,  and  jumped  in  frolic  over  the  huckle- 
berr>'  bushe?.  They  knew^  well  what  the  call 
meant;  and  they  were  obeying  it  willingly.  Up 
the  bushy  slope  an  old  ewe  walked  slowly  with 
her  two  kids.  One  was  a  jetty  black,  and  the 
other  a  soft  brown.  They  were  wee  things,  and 
very  appealing  in  their  innocent  beauty. 

"That  old  Betty  yonder  surely  is  slow,"  said 
Abel,  his  eyes  resting  with  afifection  and  amuse- 
ment on  his  favorite  of  the  whole  flock.  "She 
thinks  most  as  much  of  them  two  kids  as  Brother 
Ben  and  I  do,"  he  added  with  a  smile. 

But  the  smile  on  his  boyish  face  changed  into 
an  expression  of  sudden  rage.  As  if  he  had  been 
shot  out  of  a  gun,  he  rushed  down  the  mountain. 

"You,  there!"  he  cried  in  his  shrill  voice. 
"You  black  robber!     You,  there!" 

Gasping  and  swinging  his  hickory  stick  in  a 
fury,  he  rushed  down  upon  the  mighty  golden 
eagle  that  had  fallen  upon  the  brown  kid.  Abel 
thought  to  reach  the  huge  bird  before  it  rose.  It 
had  seemed  to  stay  on  the  ground  a  long  time. 
He  knew  it  was  fixing  its  long  talons  in  its  helpless 
prey.  But  the  boy  was  too  late.  The  eagle's 
powerful  wings  beat  the  air  with  ponderous 
strength.  By  the  time  Abel  reached  the  spot 
where  he  had  been,  the  dark  marauder  was  as 
high  as  the  chestnut-sprouts.  Gripped  in  his 
cruel  talons  was  the  pitiful  victim.  Near  the 
boy,  the  old  mother  goat  cowered,  her  other  baby 
quaking  in  the  shelter  of  her  flank.  She  bleated 
mournfully.  After  one  glance  at  her,  Abel's  eyes 
followed  the  eagle's  flight.  Instead  of  crossing 
the  deep  valley,  the  great  bird  beat  steadily  up 
the  mountain-side.  Far  up  amid  the  plume-like, 
solitary  pines,  there  was  a  gray  cairn  of  rocks, 
almost  a  mile  from  where  the  bo}'  stood.  It  was 
upon  these  rocks  that  the  eagle  alighted.  And 
from  something  in  the  eagle's  behavior,  visible 
even  at  that  distance  through  the  crystal  moun- 
tain atmosphere,  Abel  could  not  doubt  but  that- 
he  was  looking  at  the  eagle's  eyrie. 

"That  's  where  he  has  his  nest,"  the  boy  said; 
"and  I  'm  going  up  there.  I  don't  know  but 
maybe  the  brown  kid  will  still  be  alive.  Least- 
ways, I  can  tell  Ben  and  the  others  that  I  did 
something  and  w^as  n't  asleep.  I  may  get  the 
chance  to  fight  him  yet,"  he  added,  with  a  bright- 
ening face,  as  he  turned  his  steps  with  quick  de- 
cision toward  the  dim  pathway  leading  up  the 
wild  mountain. 

It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  slight,  bare- 
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footed  lad  running  with  agile  steps  up  that  rain- 
gulleyed  pathway.  There  was  no  other  human 
being  within  miles.  Down  in  the  pasture,  all 
would  have  been  safe  and  quiet.  But  he  was 
going,  on  his  own  initiative,  into  certain  danger. 
Abel  ^'ance^■,  however,  thought  not  of  the  danger, 
but  of  a  dut\'  he  owed  his  father,  who  had  trusted 
him  to  guard  one  great  herd  of  the  goats.  Blood 
tells;  and  it  tells  best  where  there  are  no  witnesses, 
no  substitutes,  and  where  the  stakes  may  be  life 
and  death. 

It  took  Abel  scarcely  ten  minutes  to  reach  the 
shelf  of  rocks  that  joined  the  beetling  gray  cairn 
to  the  mountain-side.  There,  sheltered  by  the 
gloomy  pines,  he  looked  out  o^•er  the  gray  cliff 
upon  which  he  had  seen  the  golden  eagle  alight. 
From  his  position  he  could  see  no  eagle,  no  brown 
kid,  no  eagle's  eyrie.  Abel  wondered  if  he  had, 
by  mistake,  come  to  the  wrong  cliff.  But  sud- 
denly, even  as  he  doubted,  he  saw  a  movement 
far  out  on  the  verge  of  the  loft>'  cliff. 

"It  's  the  brown  kid!"  the  boy  exclaimed.  "He 
ain't  dead.  I  done  seen  him  bat  his  ear.  Where's 
the  eagle?"  he  asked  himself,  as  he  climbed  out 
from  under  the  shadow's  of  the  mighty  pines  and 
emerged  upon  the  dizzy  cliff  that  sprang  outward 
from  the  mountain.  He  had  in  his  hand  the 
hickory  stick. 

As  Abel  stepped  out  on  the  high  rocks  that 
seemed  suspended  abo\'e  the  valley,  he  had  a 
sense  of  his  danger.  Far  below  him  lay  the  pas- 
ture he  had  left.  The  cliff  fell  away  sheerly  into 
space,  though  hundreds  of  feet  below  them  there 
were  the  grizzled  tops  of  certain  storm-blasted 
trees.  The  rocks  on  the  promontory  were  heaped 
in  rude  confusion;  and  some  of  these  gave  a  kind 
of  shelter,  in  which  the  great  eagles  had  made 
their  nest.  The  male  bird,  bringing  his  prey  to 
the  cliff,  had  left  it  near  the  Idfty  brink  and  had 
crossed  the  space  between  the  edge  and  the  eyrie. 
He  was  with  the  young  birds  when  Abel  came 
upon  him. 

With  a  harsh  hissing  of  anger  and  of  hate,  the 
eagle  beat  his  way  upward.  Then  he  swooped  to 
the  point  of  a  rock  on  the  verge  of  his  ej^rie. 
The  boy  facing  him  was  intent  upon  one  thing: 
he  meant  to  rescue  the  brown  kid  from  its  des- 
perate position.  He  could  see  that  it  was  still 
alive;  once,  indeed,  it  bleated  feebly,  appealingly. 

"I  'm  going  to  get  it,"  said  Abel  Yancey;  "and 
that  there  robber,  he  's  going  to  try  to- keep  it  for 
himself." 

He  had  stated  the  problem  simply  and  trifly. 

As  there  was  no  sign  of  the  other  eagle,  Abel 
counted  on  the  single  enemy  alone.  Glancing 
about  him  carefully,  to  get  his  bearings,  he  saw 
the  robber's  nest  under  a  shelving  rock.  There 
were  young  in  it,  and  they  were  almost  feathered. 


But  with  them  the  lad  had  nothing  to  do.  His 
eye  measured  the  distance  between  himself  and 
the  kid  lying  out  on  the  very  brink  of  the  preci- 
pice. He  wondered  that  the  eagle  should  leave 
it  there.  The  distance  between  the  little  goat 
and  its  rescuer  was  about  twenty  feet.  The  gray 
rocks  on  the  cliff  had  been  worn  until  they  were 
slippery.  There  were  great  seams  and  cracks  in 
them;  and  Abel  saw  at  least  one  gap  in  the  clifT 
that  appeared  to  ha\'e  been  made  by  a  recent  fall 
of  a  section  of  the  stone  face.  Would  the  beet- 
ling brink  hold  his  weight?  As  he  drew  nearer 
to  the  eagle's  prey,  would  the  monstrous  bird  at- 
tack him?  Could  he  keep  his  balance  with  the 
eagle  battling  with  him  for  the  possession  of  the 
brown  kid?  These  questions  might  hav-e  arisen 
in  the  boy's  mind;  but  his  answers  to  all  of  them 
might  be  found  in  what  he  did.  Swinging  his 
hickory-  stick  menacingly,  he  shouted  at  the  eagle, 
at  the  same  time  stepping  forward  resolutely  on 
those  perilous  rocks  that  no  human  foot,  except 
possibly  that  of  an  Indian  of  the  ancient  days, 
had  ever  trod. 

The  golden  eagle  rose  on  skilful  wings,  and 
swung  in  a  great  circle  behind  the  boy.  It 
seemed  that  the  big  bird  was  trying  to  get  at 
Abel's  back.  The  lad  turned  to  face  the  danger. 
He  whirled  his  stick  and  cried  out  defiantly  at 
his  attacker.  At  the  same  time  he  backed  slowly 
toward  the  terrible  brink  of  the  cliff".  He  watched 
each  step.  He  frequently  paused,  for  the  walk- 
ing backward  made  him  dizzy.  Once,  after  a 
backward  glance,  during  which  his  eye  had 
caught  a  sight  of  the  empty  chasm  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff,  he  put  out  his  stick  to  steady  himself. 
The  stick  seemed  not  to  touch  anything,  and 
Abel,  to  keep  his  balance,  was  forced  suddenly  to 
let  it  go.  It  dropped  into  the  sloping  crevice 
whose  bottom  it  had  failed  to  touch  while  the  boy 
held  it.  Abel  saw  it  slide  down,  then  it  shot  away 
into  space.  Its  fall  'showed  the  mountain  lad 
how  a  thing  looked  as  it  left  the  hanging  crag, 
and  imaged  to  his  mind  the  dizzy  momentum  of 
its  drop.  At  such  a  moment,  almost  any  boy, 
having  adventured  thus  far,  would  have  aban- 
doned the  attempt  of  rescue.  But,  though  he 
now  had  no  kind  of  weapon,  Abel  Yancey  felt 
rising  in  him  a  determination  that  he  would  never 
yield  a  foot  of  space  on  that  cliff  to  the  eagle. 
Blood  of  an  ancient,  heroic  race  was  in  his  veins, 
making  and  keeping  him  strong. 

But  as  Abel  approached  the  brink  of  the  cliff, 
he  changed  his  tactics.  Watching  the  eagle  care- 
fully, he  picked  his  chance  and  stooped  low;  then 
he  lay  down  on  the  rocks.  The  eagle,  becoming 
bolder,  swept  just  over  his  head.  Though  the 
lad  did  not  see  the  motion,  the  mighty  bird  had 
struck  at  him  with   his  curved   beak.     Slowly, 


•"IF   HE   TRIES   THAT    KIND   OF   THING   WITH    ME.    THERE    'S   GOING    TO    BE   A   FIGHT'" 
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painfully,  cunningly,  Abel  made  his  way  back- 
ward over  the  sloping  cliff  drawing  nearer  to 
the  kid. 

Evidently  the  little  thing  had  sensed  the  attempt 
to  rescue  it.  At  least  it  knew  that  Abel,  whose 
hands  had  petted  it,  was  near.  Once,  in  looking 
back,  the  lad  saw  the  kid  try  to  rise.  It  could 
not;  and  for  this  Abel  was  glad;  for  there  was 
danger  lest  it  fall  over  the  cliff  the  moment  it 
staggered  to  its  feet.  The  boy  had  now  come  to 
a  point  just  out  of  reach  of  the  object  of  his 
rescue. 

Suddenly  he  felt  his  bare  feet  leave  the  rock. 
He  knew  they  were  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff. 
He  must  go  no  farther. 

All  this  while  he  had  been  keeping  the  eagle  off 
by  sharp  shouts  and  by  fiercely  striking  at  the 
attacking  bird  with  his  bare  fists.  But  the  wary 
eagle  appeared  to  know  at  what  a  disadvantage 
he  had  his  enemy — a  disad\-antage  that  increased 
as  Abel  neared  the  eagle's  prey. 

Just  as  the  boy  ceased  his  critical  descent,  the 
eagle,  now  wholly  bold,  alighted  fairly  on  Abel's 
back,  and  the  talons  that  had  brought  the  brown 
kid  so  high  and  so  far  now  raked  the  lad's  flesh. 
Abel  turned  swiftly  on  his  back,  and  the  savage 
bird  cleared  himself.  The  boy  was  now  almost 
within  reach  of  the  kid.  Shouting  at  the  eagle, 
he  leaned  forward  toward  the  pitiful,  crumpled 
little  object.  The  eagle  at  the  same  moment, 
seeing  himself  about  to  be  robbed  of  his  prey, 
made  a  desperate  swoop  from  behind,  striking 
Abel  at  the  base  of  the  neck  with  his  full  weight 
and  all  the  force  of  his  flight.  The  boy  was 
lifted  from  the  rock — he  was  hurled  forward, 
almost  stunned.  He  clutched  manfully  at  the 
brink  of  the  gray  cliff.  But  when  he  fully  came 
to  his  senses,  all  his  blood  was  in  his  head,  and  he 
was  hanging  partly  over  the  awful  chasm. 

Dimly,  in  that  fearful  moment,  he  seemed  to 
hear  the  voice  of  his  father,  though  it  was  but 
through  his  memory  that  it  sounded. 

"Abel,"  he  heard,  "be  a  man;  you  got  to  be  a 
man,  son!" 

It  was  what  his  mountaineer  father  had  said  to 
him  a  hundred  times. 

"I  got  to  be  a  man,"  muttered  little  Abel, 
clutching  the  sharp  edges  of  the  perilous  cliff. 
The  eagle,  in  rising  from  him,  had  torn  his  back 
cruelly,  and  the  sight  of  the  blood  from  these 
wounds  and  of  the  fearful  chasm  into  which  he 
seemed  to  be  dropping  were  enough  to  shake  his 
strength.  If  he  could  turn  around,  he  might  pull 
himself  to  safety.  He  had  tried  to  push  back, 
but  could  make  no  progress  that  way.  He  had  to 
turn. 

The  eagle,  meanwhile,  satisfied  now  that  he 
had  little  to  fear  from  the  boy,  was  swinging 


back  toward  him.  Abel  set  his  teeth,  made  his 
muscles  hard,  and  summoned  all  his  strength  to 
turn  on  the  cairn's  brink  without  slipping.  He 
manoeuvered  with  cautious  skill,  and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded, although  a  sudden  blow  from  the  eagle's 
powerful  wings  unbalanced  him.  For  a  moment 
his  feet  and  legs  swung  violently  over  the  cliff; 
but  he  clutched  and  gripped  a  sharp  rock  with 
one  hand  and  wriggled  his  body  back  upon  the 
ledge  until  his  head  was  turned  away  from  the 
chasm  and  he  could  no  longer  see  the  terrible 
spear-heads  of  the  blasted  trees  hundreds  of  feet 
below. 

He  was  near  fainting,  however,  when  the  eagle 
whirled  upon  him  with  a  savage  blow.  The  boy 
struck  upward  with  his  free  hand,  and  it  came  in 
contact  with  the  bird's  great  heavy  feet.  A 
sudden  thought  shot  like  fire  through  the  moun- 
tain lad's  mind.  The  eagle  was  coming  for 
another  stroke.  He  would  swoop  down  again  in 
a  moment.  His  circling  took  him  out  over  the 
chasm,  then  back,  then  up  over  his  eyrie.  Abel 
watched  this  route.  Holding  on  now  with  the 
strength  of  a  new  hope,  the  boy  waited  the  eagle's 
return. 

And  soon  the  ponderous  form  swept  lower,  hov- 
ering above  its  victim.  With  a  deft  upward 
reach  of  his  left  arm,  Abel  caught  the  eagle  fairly 
about  its  ankles.  Taken  by  surprise,  the  great 
black  robber  beat  its  wings  powerfully.  Abel 
began  to  shout.  The  eagle"  strained  upward, 
heading  in  the  direction  of  his  eyrie.  The  boy 
let  the  bird  struggle.  He,  too,  pulled  with  all  his 
might,  and  soon  his  body  was  drawn  clear  away 
from  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Then  in  a  moment, 
realizing  that  the  solid  rock  was  once  more 
beneath  his  feet,  and  sure  of  his  safety,  he  re- 
leased his  hold  on  the  eagle,  and  the  great  bird 
soared  off  in  a  disheveled  splendor  of  flight. 
Abel  for  a  moment  sat. on  a  boulder,  breathing 
heavily.  His  eye  was  still  upon  the  eagle,  now 
high  above  the  mountain  pines. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  faint  sound  beside  him. 
It  was  the  little  brown  kid.  Abel,  with  great  ten- 
derness, took  the  trembling  animal  in  his  arms, 
and  started  across  the  shelf  of  rocks.  In  another 
moment  he  was  in  the  dim  pathway  leading  down 
the  mountain.  He  was  so  busily  examining  the 
hurts  of  the  creature  he  was  carrying  that  he 
had  no  thought  for  his  own. 

"Old  Betty  will  be  glad  to  get  her  baby  back," 
he  said.  Then,  thinking  of  his  father,  he  added 
in  his  simple  way:  "Reckon  I  '11  tell  Pop  about 
this,  and  tell  him  not  to  shoot  the  eagle,  'cause  he 
helped  me  to  keep  from  dropping  off  that  there 
place.  I  did  n't  'xactly  whip  him,"  he  went  on, 
"but  I  give  him  as  big  a  scare,  I  reckon,  as  he 
give  me.     Ain't  it  so,  you  little  brown  kid?" 


"ABEL    CAUGHT    THE    EAGLE   FAIRLY    ABOUT    ITS   ANKLES' 
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SYNOPSIS   OF   THE    PRP:VIOUS    INSTALMENTS 

Jim  Donegan,  the  lumber-king,  has  a  wonderful  collection  of  gems.  His  specialty  is  pearls.  He  tells  the  Scouts 
that  a  blue  pearl  the  size  of  a  certain  pink  pearl  which  he  owns  would  be  worth  $50,000  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  pay  that  sum  for  such  a  pearl,  but  that  no  such  pearl  has  ever  existed.  Joe  Couteau,  the  Indian  boy,  contradicts 
this  and  tells  him  of  the  strange  island  he  once,  when  a  little  boy,  visited  with  his  uncle,  the  shuman,  or  medicine- 
man, of  his  tribe.  There  his  uncle  found  a  great  blue  pearl  in  a  strange  stream  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the 
hunting-ground  of  one  of  the  great  brown  bears,  the  largest  of  known  carnivorous  animals.  Joe  is  sure  that  he  can 
find  his  way  back  to  his  tribe  and  can  go  again  to  the  island.  The  lumber-king  agrees,  if  Joe  and  his  friend  Will 
Bright  will  make  the  trip,  to  finance  it.  Old  Jud  Adams,  who  has  trapped  all  through  that  region,  hears  of  the 
plan  and  insists  on  going  along.  Another  boy  is  needed  to  make  up  the  party,  and  Will  and  Joe  agree  to  choose 
the  one  who  shows  most  sand  and  sense  in  the  great  Interscholastic  Games  in  which  Cornwall  is  to  compete.  The 
day  of  the  games  comes,  and  after  a  number  of  extraordinary  happenings,  everything  finally  turns  on  the  mile- 
run.  Freddie  Perkins,  of  the  Wolf  Patrol,  finally  wins  this  after  such  a  heart-breaking  finish  that  he  is  unanimously 
elected  to  the  vacant  place  among  the  Argonauts,  as  the  four  christen  themselves.  The  boys  make  the  journey 
to  the  Pacific  coast  in  Mr.  Donegan's  private  car  and  hear  the  story  of  how  a  lynx  paid  Joe's  passage  to  Cornwall, 
of  Bill  Peebles  and  the  black  fox,  and  the  Englishman  and  the  hold-up  man,  and  have  an  adventure  with  a  puft- 
adder.  At  Puget  Sound  they  travel  north  on  the  timber-tug  Bear.  At  Half-way  Island  they  find  the  chicken- 
soup  spring,  and,  after  many  adventures,  reach  Akotan,  the  Island  of  the  Free  People,  where  they  meet  Joe's 
great-uncle  the  shuman. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   LIFE    ADVENTUROUS 

In  the  half-light,  with  a  quick  motion  the  Indian 
boy  pulled  open  his  flannel  shirt,  exposing  his 
bare  breast.  Just  over  the  heart  a  curling, 
twisted,  red  mark  showed.  Will  rememb'ered 
that  he  had  seen  it  often  while  scouting  with 
Joe  in  the  days  when,  stripped  to  the  skin,  they 
had  started  out  to  win  the  cabin  for  the  Troop. 
He  had  alwa\s  supposed  it  to  be  some  kind  of  a 
birth-mark,  and,  knowing  an  Indian's  sensitive- 
ness in  regard  to  such  matters,  had  never  even 
spoken  of  it  to  his  companion.  To-night,  as  Joe 
leaned  forward  so  that  the  flickering  firelight 
shone  full  upon  him,  the  tattooed  totem  of  the 
intertwined  serpents  stood  out  in  bold  relief 
against  his  brown  skin.  The  great  chief  looked 
at  it  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  gleam  and  glow 
like  the  flames  that  leaped  up  in  the  dark.  Sud- 
denly rising  to  his  feet  with  a  quick,  lithe  motion, 
he  towered  over  the  boy  for  a  moment  and,  rest- 
ing his  hands  on  both  of  the  lad's  shoulders, 
looked  long  and  deep  into  his  eyes  and  spoke  to 
him  in  the  sonorous  Chippewa  tongue,  which 
only  Jud  and  Joe  understood. 

"Ilyamna!"  he  said  at  last,  while  a  note  of 
tenderness  trembled  through  his  deep  voice. 
"They  told  me  that  thou  hadst  come  back,  but  I 
would  not  believe  it  until  I  had  seen  thee. and 
the  sign  with  my  own  eyes.  Be  thou  welcome, 
and  thy  friends,  to  thy  home  and  thy  tribe." 

"It  is  indeed  my  tribe,  O  my  father,"  returned 
the  boy,  in  the  same  language,  "but  my  home  is 
now  near  the  rising  sun.     I  have  journeyed  from 


there  with  these  my  friends  to  be  glad  that  thou 
art  still  living  and  to  ask  thy  help  to  find  what 
thou  and  I  once  did  seek."  And  the  boy's  voice 
lowered  until  the  last  words  were  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"What  thou  askest  is  now  not  mine  to  give," 
finally  returned  the  chief.  "To-da)'  only  those 
may  go  to  Goreloi,  the  Island  of  the  Bear,  who 
prove  themselves  worth}'.  Once  there,  he  who 
will  may  seek.  Whether  he  find  or  not  is  for  the 
gods  to  say.  I  know,"  he  went  on,  laying  a  great 
arm,  knotted  and  gnarled  like  the  trunk  of  some 
old  tree,  caressingly  across  the  boy's  shoulders, 
"that  thou  wilt  prove  thyself  worthy,  and  I  hope 
that  thy  friends  journey  with  thee.  One  moon 
from  now,  those  who  be  chosen  will  go.  Until 
then,  thou  and  thine-  shall  dwell  in  the  guest- 
lodge  and  Haidahn  and  Negouac  shall  teach  and 
test  thee  and  them."  Sinking  down  on  his  couch 
again  before  the  fire,  the  old  chief  closed  his 
eyes  wearily  in  token  that  the  audience  was  o\er. 

The  five  walked  in  silence  for  some  time  after 
they  had  left  the  lodge  of  the  shuman.  Some- 
thing of  the  mystery  and  the  gloom  and  the  power 
of  the  great  chief  still  remained  with  them. 
Furthermore,  the  rest  of  the  Argonauts  found 
themselves  regarding  Joe  with  an  entireh'  differ- 
ent feeling  from  what  they  had  ever  had  before. 
It  was  disconcerting  suddenly  to  find  that  the 
boy  with  whom  they  had  played  and  joked  at 
home  was  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal.  F^\-en 
Will,  who  knew  Joe  better  than  any  of  the  others, 
and  Jud,  who  had  the  profoundest  disrespect  for 
any  and  all   Indians,   found   themselves  uncon- 
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sciously  treating  him  with  a  certain  amount  of 
deference,  while  Haidahn,  proud  chief  as  he  was, 
ever  since  the  shuman  had  publicly  recognized 
the  boy  Ilyamna  as  of  his  blood,  was  almost 
humble  when  he  spoke  to  him. 

Although  it  was  only  an  hour  or  so  after  mid- 
night, yet  in  those  high  latitudes  the  sky  was 
already"  light.  Far  awa\-.  near  the  entrance  to 
Gonimak  Pass,  through  which  they  had  come. 
they  could  see  the  snow-covered  head  of  Mount 
Lituya  towering  dead  and  dumb,  while  just  across 
the  bay.  all  black  and  blood-red.  the  vast  vol- 
cano of  Shishaldin  muttered  to  itself.  At  a 
great  flat  rock,  which  faced  the  bay  at  a  long  dis- 
tance from  the  great  chief's  dwelling,  they  sat 
down,  while  Joe  told  them  what  he  had  said. 

"It  means."  said  Will,  at  last,  in  a  low  voice, 
"that  no  one  goes  to  the  island  who  has  n't 
proved  his  courage." 

Joe  nodded  silently. 

It  was  Fred  who  relieved  the  situation.  "That 
lets  me  out,"  he  said  disconsolately.  "I  'm 
one  of  the  best  cowards  in  the  world.  Anywa>". 
you  took  me  along  on  account  of  my  running." 

From  that  night  they  lived  in  the  guest-lodge. 
Even.-  da\-  Haidahn  called  soon  after  the  morning 
meal  and  guided  them  on  hunting  trips  farther 
and  farther  into  the  wild  interior  of  the  island  or 
on  fishing  voyages  through  the  "troubled  seas 
that  beat  against  the  rocky  shores  of  Akotan. 
By  degrees.  Jud  and  the  boys  became  acquainted 
with  man\"  of  the  prominent  warriors  and  chiefs. 
They  all  differed  from  each  other,  not  onh  in 
appearance  and  disposition,  but  in  some  cases 
even  in  race.  A  century  before,  this  Athabascan 
tribe  had  taken  refuge  on  the  island  from  the 
Russian  freebooters-  and  fur-collectors  who  had 
oppressed  them.  After  the>'  had  won  for  them- 
selves the  title  of  the  Free  People,  many  ad\en- 
turous  spirits  flocked  to  them  from  different 
tribes.  Those  who  showed  themselves  worthy 
were  taken  into  the  tribe,  and  many  of  them 
became  chiefs  and  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  coun- 
cil of  the  Free  People.  Among  these  was  Xe- 
gouac.  with  whom  the  boys  became  much  more 
intimate  than  they  ever  did  with  Haidahn.  He 
was  short  and  swarthy,  with  a  wide,  smiling  face, 
and  was  nearly  as  broad  as  he  was  high.  He 
called  himself  an  Innuit.  which  Jud  explained 
was  the  same  as  an  Eskimo.  Xegouac  proved  to 
be  a  man  of  enormous  strength  and  of  a  wander- 
ing, adventurous  disposition.  As  Haidahn's 
time  was  more  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  the 
tribe,  it  was  Xegouac  who  at  last  accompanied 
them  on  all  of  their  trips.  Unknown  to  them- 
selves, the  Argonauts  were  being  tried  and 
trained  for  the  tests  which  later  would  decide 
whether  any  or  all  of  them  would  go  to  Goreloi. 


The  first  of  the  e\er>-day  adventures  of  the 
Argonauts  came  one  stormy  morning.  All  night 
long  a  gale  had  howled  in  from  the  southeast  and 
the  surf  boomed  and  bellowed  against  the  cliffs. 
As  the  boys  sat  down  to  breakfast,  a  new  sound 
came  from  the  sea,  which  drowned  even  the  boom 
of  the  surf.  It  was  a  deep  bass  roar,  with  that 
curious  subterranean  quality  which  can  be 
heard  in  the  roar  of  a  full-grown  lion.  First 
one,  and  then  another,  and  then  a  whole  chorus 
of  these  roars  would  sound  from  the  sea.  Elach 
one  started  as  a  muttering  note,  lower  and  deeper 
than  was  ever  sounded  on  any  organ  made  by 
man.  Gradually  it  seemed  to  come  up  to  the 
surface  and  swell  in  volume  until  it  ended  in  a 
full-throated  roaring  note  like  the  blast  of  some 
tremendous  bass  steam-whistle.  When  the  full 
chorus  was  in  cry  the  air  fairly  \ibrated  with  the 
tremendous  notes.  Just  then  Xegouac  came 
panting  and  running  up  to  the  lodge. 

"Hurr\',"  he  said.  "Sea-lions  have  come." 
Ten  minutes  later  the  Argonauts  had  joined 
the  hunters  of  the  tribe.  To  the  Free  People, 
the  arri\"al  of  the  sea-lion  was  an  important 
event.  Largest  of  all  the  seals  except  the  sea- 
elephant,  which  is  found  only  in  antarctic  waters, 
the  sea-lion  furnished  the  tribe  with  material  for 
their  boats,  their  tents,  and  their  clothes,  as  well  as 
large  stores  of  meat  and  oil.  As  the  party  reached 
the  shore  of  one  of  the  bays,  they  saw  a  great 
sight.  Beyond  the  rocks,  such  a  surf  boomed 
and  dashed  as  the  boys  had  never  seen  before. 
Tremendous  breakers  ten  feet  high  would  come 
roaring  up,  to  break  on  the  rocks  and  sand  with 
a  crash.  It  would  seem  as  if  nothing  living  would 
dare  to  venture  among  their  mighty,  tossing 
heads.  Yet  there,  swimming,  playing,  bobbing, 
enjo\"ing  the  danger,  and  roaring  down  even  the 
crash  of  the  falling  waters,  was  a  great  herd  of 
sea-lions.  The  enormous  males,  ten  and  eleven 
feet  long,  would  thrust  their  tawny  chests  and 
short,  grizzled  manes  far  out  of  the  water  and 
roar,  while  around  them  sported  the  females, 
about  half  their  size.  As  the  hunters  watched 
them,  they  came  closer  and  closer  to  shore.  Sud- 
denly the  whole  herd  seemed  to  dash  toward  them 
through  mid-air  as  they  rode  the  crests  of  the 
might>-  breakers.  At  times  they  would  disappear 
like  ghosts,  only  to  reappear  again  on  the  tiptop 
of  the  surging  billows.  Riding  the  surf  with 
marvelous  balance  and  speed,  just  as  it  seemed  to 
the  watchers  on  the  shore  as  if  every  one  of  them 
must  be  crushed  on  the  rocks  and  ground  to 
pieces  under  the  weight  and  smash  of  the  falling 
waters,  each  lion  shot  out  of  the  smother  of  foam 
and  landed  far  up  the  beach,  as  lightly  and  buoy- 
antly as  if  they  had  been  made  of  cork.  Hauling 
themselves  up  be>"ond  the  reach  of  the  waters, 
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one  by  one  the  herd  took  their  places,  until  half 
a  hundred  or  so  were  scattered  here  and  there 
far  along  the  beach.  The  old  males,  as  they 
reared  up  their  heads,  necks,  and  mighty  chests, 
towered  fully  six  feet  in  height.  Each  seemed 
to  be  made  up  of  two  animals.  The  one  in 
front  was  a  beast  of  tremendous  size,  strength, 
and  girth,  measuring  perhaps  nine  feet  around 
the  chest.  The  hind  quarter  was  a  small,  nar- 
row trunk,  tapering  off  into  puny,  feeble,  hind 
flippers.  As  they  first  came  out  of  the  surf  the 
sea-lions  were  of  a  dark  chocolate-brown  and 
black  color  and  their  skins,  covered  with  short 
hair,  glistened  as  if  they  had  been  oiled.  After 
the  herd  had  found  their  places,  the  younger  ones 
frolicked  and  played  in  and  out  of  the  water  and 
through  the  surf  like  puppies.  Their  supple 
spines,  with  ball-and-socket  joint  attachments, 
allowed  them  to  bend  and  curve  as  if  they  had 
been  made  of  India  rubber.  Well  beyond  the 
wash  of  the  waves,  the  battered,  scarred  old 
males  lay  by  themselves.  With  their  long  heavy 
necks,  their  sinister  muzzles,  their  lips  snarling 
back  over  fierce,  glittering  teeth,  and  red-and- 
white  bull-dog  eyes,  they  looked  like  sullen,  sav- 
age, dangerous  beasts.  Yet  old  Negouac  told  the 
boys  that  these  creatures  were  dangerous  only  to 
one  another  and  would  always  fly  from  man. 

W^hen  at  last  the  herd  was  fairly  set,  the  hunters 
stole  down  from  behind  the  rocks  and,  crouching 
in  the  dim  light,  crept  on  all  foui^  across  the  surf- 
beaten  sand,  taking  advantage  of  the  shelter  of 
every  boulder,  until  they  had  formed  a  line  be- 
tween the  surf  and  the  greater  part  of  the  herd. 
Then,  springing  to  their  feet,  the  whole  band, 
waving  their  arms  over  their  heads,  shouted  and 
yelled  like  demons,  rushing  toward  the  unsuspect- 
ing herd.  In  a  second,  in  spite  of  their  fierce 
aspect,  every  sea-lion  there,  old  and  young, 
started  off  with  a  mad  rush.  '  Now  a  sea-lion, 
when  startled,  can  sprint  for  a  few  yards  at  quite 
remarkable  speed,  considering  that  it  has  to 
depend  upon  flippers  instead  of  paws.  More- 
over, it  always  moves  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
is  faced.  Those  that  are  faced  toward  the  surf 
dash  toward  the  surf  and  nothing  can  stop  them. 
Old  Jud  had  no  knowledge  of  this  peculiarity, 
and  as  he  was  prancing  around,  shouting  and 
waving  his  arms  with  the  rest  of  the  band  and 
watching  the  herd  scatter,  he  suddenly  saw  bear- 
ing down  upon  him  like  a  battle-ship  a  huge 
male.  Its  tremendous  chest  and  head  towered 
fully  six  feet  high,  and  it  roared  as  it  rushed  down 
upon  him,  gnashing  with  its  glittering  teeth  in  a 
most  terrifying  way.  In  spite  of  its  appearance, 
the  animal  was  only  intent  on  escaping;  and  if 
Jud  had  stepped  two  feet  to  one  side,  he  would 
have  been  perfectly  safe-     He  did  step  the  nec- 


essary two  feet,  and  kept  on  stepping  at  an 
extraordinary  rate  of  speed  for  one  of  his  age. 
Without  even  glancing  back,  he  sprinted  down 
the  beach  like  a  race-horse,  convinced  that  the 
towering  beast  was  close  upon  his  heels.  Even 
the  stolid  hunters  grinned  as  they  watched  him 
skim  along  the  sand  long  after  the  escaping  sea- 
lion  had  been  lost  to  view  in  the  surf,  while  the 
Argonauts  doubled  themselves  up  with  laughter. 

"Keep  it  up,  old  man!"  shouted  Fred;  "you  've 
broken  the  fifty-yard  record  and  I  '11  bet  you 
break  the  hundred." 

At  the  shout,  Jud  glanced  over  his  shoulder, 
and,  seeing  that  he  was  no  longer  pursued, 
slowed  down  and  came  back  slowly  to  the  grin- 
ning group.  "I  just  stepped  out  of  the  way  of 
that  roaring,  ramping  old  lion,"  he  explained. 
"Then  I  felt  sort  of  cold  so  I  thought  I  'd  jog  up 
and  down  the  beach  to  get  warmed  up." 

"Some  jog!"  remarked  Fred. 

His  turn,  however,  came  next.  After  the  hunt- 
ers had  rounded  up  those  of  the  herd  which  had 
not  escaped  into  the  surf,  they  started  to  drive 
them  over  to  the  killing-grounds  just  outside  of 
the  village,  where  they  were  slaughtered  like 
cattle  and  skinned  and  dressed  for  the  tribe's 
yearly  supply  of  leather  and  oil.  In  spite  of  their 
menacing  appearance,  the  whole  herd  was  easily 
driven.  If  they  stopped  to  rest  too  long,  they 
were  prodded  into  motion  again  from  behind. 
If  they  attempted  to  straggle  off  to  one  side,  they 
were  frightened  back  by  hand-clapping.  One  of 
the  hunters  carried  a  blue-gingham  umbrella, 
which  must  have  come  to  the  tribe  from  the  trad- 
ing-station on  the  mainland.  In  any  case, 
where  some  determined  animal  insisted  upon 
breaking  out  of  the  line,  this  umbrella  was  at 
once  brought  up.  Suddenly  opened,  it  was 
sufficient  to  frighten  back  even  the  fiercest  of  the 
herd.  Fred,  unfortunately  for  himself,  made  the 
mistake  of  believing  that,  because  a  sea-lion  will 
not  attack  a  man,  it  is  incapable  of  defending 
itself.  Accordingly,  when  one  big  male  balked 
and  refused  to  go  on,  Fred  walked  up  close  to  its 
menacing  front  and  prodded  it  with  a  stick. 
Just  as  he  did  so,  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell 
flat  on  the  slippery  stones  right  in  front  of  the 
vast  brute.  Like  lightning,  the  great  head  shot 
down  and  the  fierce  jaws  gripped  Fred's  back. 
He  struggled  to  release  himself  in  vain.  A  sea- 
lion  has  been  known  to  crush  quartz  pebbles  in 
its  teeth  as  if  they  were  brittle  lumps  of  sugar. 
Fortunately  for  Fred,  the  grip  of  the  teeth  was  in 
his  clothes  and  not  in  his  flesh.  With  a  flirt  of 
its  mighty  neck,  the  great  lion  whirled  the  boy 
up  six  feet  from  the  ground  and  flipped  him  off 
into  the  air  without  an  effort,  ripping  his  coat, 
sweater,  and  shirt  completely  off  his  back.    As 
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he  fell  sprawling  and  kicking,  Negouac,  Joe,  and 
Will,  who  were  nearest,  leaped  forward  and 
caught  him  before  he  struck  the  rocks. 

"Striker's  out!"  bellowed  Jud,  like  an  umpire. 
"Batter  up!" 

When  Fred  was  once  more  on  his  feet  and  look- 
ing around  in  a  dazed  way,  the  old  man  pulled 
off  his  coat  and  put  it  on  him. 

"The  next  time,  son,"  he  remarked,  "instead 
of  makin'  funny  cracks  at  older  an'  better  men 
than  yourself,  you  keep  out  of  lions'  mouths." 

After  the  sea-lion  round-up  was  over,  Negouac 
took  them  fishing.  For  the  first  time,  Will  and 
Fred  were  initiated  into  the  use  of  bidarkas,  as 
the  natives  named  the  little  craft  in  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  fish  and  voyage  far  and  fast. 
These  arctic  canoes  were  made  of  a  light  frame- 
work of  cedar  and  willow  withes,  lashed  together 
with  sinews,  and  were  covered  with  untanned 
sea-lions'  skins,  which  were  sewed  on  while  they 
were  wet  and  soft.  When  these  skins  dried  out, 
they  contracted  and  bound  the  whole  frame  as 
taut  as  the  parchrnent  of  a  drum.  Each  bidarka 
was  smeared  over  with  thick  seal-oil,  and  was 
always  hauled  out  and  dried  carefully  in  the  wind 
after  being  used.  One  of  the  bidarkas  had  two 
man-holes,  while  the  other  had  three.  Joe  took 
charge  of  the  smaller  one  with  Will,  while 
Negouac,  Jud.  and  Fred  were  the  crew  in  the 
three-holed  vessel.  Will  took  one  look  at  the 
skin-covered  boats  and  then  suggested  to  Negouac 
that  they  go  out  in  their  own  canoes.  The  sug- 
gestion was  repelled  with  scorn  b}'  the  chief. 

"White  man's  boat  only  good  for  children,"  he 
remarked.     "Bidarka  the  boat  for  men." 

"Drowned  men,  I  should  say,"  remarked  Fred, 
as  he  also  looked  doubtfully  at  the  double- 
prowed,  square-sterned,  narrow  craft  in  which 
they  were  to  venture  out  on  the  icy,  treacherous 
waters  of  the  most  dangerous  sea  in  the  world. 
Negouac  only  grunted.  Each  one  of  the  crew 
was  fitted  out  with  a  waterproof  garment  known 
as  the  kamlayka,  a  kind  of  sweater  made  of  the 
skin  of  the  hair-seal^  waterproofed  with  seal- 
oil,  and  smelling,  as  Fred  said,  like  a  fish-market. 
Each  Argonaut  was  furnished  with  tarhosars,  long, 
comfortable  boots  made  of  sea-lion  skin  with  the 
thick  leather  of  the  flippers  for  the  feet.  Besides 
all  these,  old  Negouac  wore  a  kind  of  outer  vest 
made  of  membrane,  lined  with  feathers,  and 
ornamented  with  tufts  of  dyed  hair  and  goose- 
quill  work.  Moreover,  in  order  to  show  that  he 
was  quite  accustomed  to  the  ways  of  white  men, 
Negouac  wore  a  high  silk  hat,  which  some  joker 
at  the  trading-station  on  the  mainland  had  once 
sold  to  him.  Joe  warned  them  that  a  chief  must 
never  be  laughed  at,  but  it  was  all  that  the  boys 
could  do  to  keep  their  faces  straight  every  time 


they  looked  at  his  head-piece.  Once,  indeed, 
he  caught  Fred  doubled  up  behind  him  in  noise- 
less convulsions. 

"What  the  matter  with  you?"  he  demanded 
suspiciously. 

"Something  hit  me  on  the  funny-bone," 
gasped  the  boy. 

"Never  mind  him,  chief";  broke  in  Jud;  "he 
has  these  fits  at  times." 

It  took  Will  and  Fred  some  time  to  learn  to 
balance  these  curious  little  boats  and  to  use  the 
narrow-bladed  paddles  which  went  with  them. 
Far  out  among  the  rocky  islands  they  anchored 
with  a  long  line  made  of  kelp  with  a  round  stone 
for  an  anchor,  and  fished  for  cod  with  lines  made 
of  braided  sinews  fastened  to  clumsy  wooden 
hooks.  In  spite  of  this  tackle,  they  were  soon 
hauling  in  great  silvery  cod,  haddock,  and  pollock. 
The  fish  bit  well,  but,  like  all  cod,  were  not  gamy. 

"It 's  like  catching  an  iron  safe,"  objected  Will, 
as  he  hauled  up  a  ten-pound,  unresisting  cod. 
Then  he  pulled  up  a  sea-spider,  a  hairy,  horrible 
crab  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  nearly  upset  the 
bidarka  in  trying  to  keep  out  of  its  way  as  it 
came  into  the  boat  sprawling  and  biting  and 
clawing.  A  moment  later  an  exquisite  jelly- 
fish drifted  past,  a  mass  of  translucent,  opalescent 
pink  and  blue  and  gold,  with  streaming  tendrils 
ten  feet  long.  In  spite  of  a  warning  shout  from 
Joe,  Fred  tried  to  pick  it  up;  but  as  he  thrust 
his  bare  arm  among  the  many-colored  streamers, 
they  stung  like  a  hundred  nettles.  His  flesh  was 
covered  with  rows  of  white  welts  like  enormous 
mosquito-bites.     Jud  was  greatly  amused. 

"Pickin'  jellyfish  is  a  good  deal  like  pickin' 
bumble-bees,"  he  observed  from  his  boat.  "It 
can  be  done,  but  it  's  apt  to  be  a  little  wearin'." 

Just  then  Jud  had  a  bite,  and  pulled  up  a 
puffer,  a  curious-looking  green  fish,  with  protrud- 
ing front  teeth,  green  eyes,  and  sharp  spines.  As 
it  came  out  of  the  water,  it  grunted  violently  and 
cornmenced  to  fill  itself  with  air  and  swell  until 
it  was  as  large  as  a  foot-ball,  and  bounced  on  the 
water  like  one  as  Jud  indignantly  threw  it  back. 

After  they  got  back  to  shore,  the  Argonauts 
took  a  little  walk,  while  Negouac  superintended 
the  preparation  of  a  wonderful  fish-chowder. 

Some  distance  up  the  slope  on  which  the  guest- 
lodge  stood,  Fred  came  across  a  flat  stone  of  such 
a  size  that  only  a  strong  man  could  lift  it.  Under 
one  end,  partially  concealed  in  the  grass,  he 
noticed  a  cloud  of  able-bodied  yellow-jackets 
flying  in  and  out  of  a  round  hole.  It  did  not  take 
much  knowledge  of  natural  history  for  him  to  de- 
cide that  their  nest  was  concealed  under  that 
stone,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  get  back  at 
Jud,  if  possible,  for  his  jeers  about  the  jellyfish. 
Poking  a  long  stick  in  the  hole  he  quickly  aroused 
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the  whole  stinging,  fighting  swarm.  Then,  retir- 
ing to  a  safe  distance,  he  waited  until  the  little 
fighters  had  gone  back  into  their  nest,  knowing 
that  now  the  merest  touch  would  send  them  out 
ready  to  sting  their  worst.  The  stage  thus  set, 
he  prepared  to  have  Jiid  play  the  principal  part. 

"There  is  n't  a  man  here  can  do  it,"  he  de- 
claimed loudh-,  w  inking  at  Will  and  Joe  as  they 
came  toward  him. 

'T  '11  bet  I  can,"  played  up  Will,  not  knowing 
at  all  what  he  was  talking  about. 

"I  do  anything  }ou  do,"  was  Joe's  contribu- 
tion.    It  was  enough. 

"What  's  all  this  talk  about,  anyway,"  de- 
manded Jud,  hurrying  up.  "Whatever  it  is, 
>  ou  can  bet  the  old  man  can  do  it  better." 

"No,  Jud."  said  Fred,  kindly,  "this  is  n't  for 
you.  Something  went  under  that  stone,  but  it's 
too  big  for  anybody  here  to  lift." 

"You  fellows  make  me  tired!"  said  Jud.  "Any 
grown  man  can  twitch  that  stone  up  in  a  minute." 

"No,  no,  Jud,"  broke  in  Will,  who  still  had  no 
idea  what  the  joke  was  about,  but  saw  what  Fred 
wanted  Jud  to  do.  "You  might  have  been  able 
to  do  it  once,  but  you  'd  probably  break  a  tendon 
now.  You  want  to  remember,  Jud,  you  're  not 
as  young  as  you  used  to  be." 


That  was  the  last  straw. 

"I  '11  show  you!"  hissed  Jud,  and  springing 
ahead  of  the  boys,  he  wound  his  wiry,  knotted 
hands  in  under  the  beveled  edge  of  the  rock,  and, 
with  a  tremendous  tug,  pulled  it  up  and  tipped  it 
o\-er  so  raijidh'  that  he  fell  over  backward  with 
it.  As  the  stone  turned  over,  there  came  into 
view  a  round  gray  globe  about  the  size  of  a  musk- 
melon  built  against  the  stone  and  fitted  into  a 
little  hollow  in  the  ground  under  it.  Out  from 
the  hole  at  the  end  of  this  nest  poured  a  perfect 
cloud  of  striped,  stinging,  buzzing,  swarming 
yellow-jackets.  In  a  second  they  swarmed  over 
Jud,  stinging  early  and  often,  while  the  rest  of 
the  Argonauts  basely  fled.  Jud  squealed  and 
rolled  and  ran  and  rolled  again,  stung  through 
even  his  tanned  and  toughened  skin. 

As  they  sat  down  to  the  chowder  that  e\'ening, 
Jud  observed  an  icy  silence  and  a  dignity  so  pro- 
found that  no  one  even  dared  refer  to  the  incident 
of  the  afternoon.  "Try  some  more  chowder,  Jud," 
finally  ventured  Fred.     "It  's  very  soothing." 

"Yes,"  chimed  in  Joe.  "Give  Chief  Jud  some 
more  fish.     Fish  don't  sting." 

"Some  do,"  murmured  Fred,  looking  at  his 
puffed-up  hand;  "and  if  I  remember  right,  one 
of    my    friends    nearly    killed    himself    laughing. 
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'riu-\-  do  sa\'.  tliough,"  he  wt'iU  on,  "tliat  he  who 
laughs  last,  laughs  best." 

0\cr  Jud's  swollen  and  weather-beaten  face  a 
slow  grin  spread  painfull}-.  "I  'ni  stung  all 
right,"  he  said,  "an'  you  've  got  the  last  laugh- 
so  far." 

That  night  Death,  the  great  adventurer,  visited 
the  Argonauts  in  disguise.  It  had  been  a  long 
and  eventful  day,  and  the  tired  boys  slept  deep 
in  the  starless  twilight  which  in  those  high  lati- 
tudes takes  the  place  of  night  in  summer.  The 
skin  flap  which  served  as  a  door  to  the  guest- 
lodge  had  been  left  open  for  air,  and  the  Argo- 
nauts slept  in  a  half-circle  wrapped  up  in  soft 
furs.  Only  old  Jud,  although  he  slept,  still  kept 
the  alertness  which  a  long  life  of  danger  and 
adventure  had  taught  him.  It  was  the  hour 
after  midnight,  when  men  sleep  soundest,  that 
there  filtered  through  Jud's  sleep  a  strange  sound 
of  crying.  At  the  same  instant  some  saving 
instinct  aroused  the  wilderness-trained  Indian, 
and  Joe  and  Jud  raised  their  heads  almost 
together.  Through  the  opening  the  pale  light 
of  the  half-hidden  sun  shone  dimly.  At  first 
they  could  see  nothing,  but  around  and  about  the 
lodge  something  was  hurrying,  making  a  fretting 
little  wailing  noise,  like  the  cry  of  a  feeble  sick 
child.  It  was  enough  for  both  of  them.  With 
one  movement  Jud  sat  up  in  bed  and  drew  from 
out  a  cunningly  hidden  holster,  which  night  and 
day  went  under  his  left  armpit,  an  automatic. 

"Don't  move,"  hissed  Jud,  as  the  Indian  boy 
scrabbled  among  the  bed-clothes,  trying  in  vain 
to  get  his  hand  upon  his  revolver.  "Quiet!  quiet!" 
he  whispered;   "it  's  close  to  Will." 

As  he  spoke,  a  small  black-and-white  animal 
trotted  with  short  stifT  steps  right  along  Will's 
sleeping  body.  Its  ground-color  was  black,  and 
there  were  three  long  stripes  running  longitudi- 
nally from  the  back  of  his  head,  with  a  white  stripe 
on  the  pointed  muzzle.  Around  the  lower  part  of 
his  back  were  two  circling  .white  stripes,  and  half 
of  his  small  bushy  tail  was  snowy  white.  It  was 
the  little  spotted  skunk  of  the  Northwest. 

Joe  had  stopped  moving,  as  the  old  man  spoke, 
but  his  face  was  wrinkled  with  agonized  lines  as 
the  little  animal  burrowed  and  snitTed  its  way 
along  the  sleeping  body.  As  Will  lay,  it  was  im- 
possible for  Jud  to  shoot;  only  when  the  beast 
reached  his  shoulder  would  he  be  able  to  have  a 
clear  shot  against  the  light  of  the  openirfg.  Even 
then,  only  an  expert  with  a  revolver  would  dare 
try,  it.  The  least  deflection  would  strike  the 
sleeping  boy  in  the  face  or  cut  through  his  shoulr 
der.  The  old  man  never  moved,  and  only  with 
his  eyes  did  he  warn  Joe  from  stirring.  As  the 
crying,  nuzzling  animal  came  nearer  and  nearer  to 
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the  boy's  exposed  face,  the  muscles  in  Joe- 
right  hand  became  tenser.  Finally  it  stood  on  the 
boy's  shoulder  and  wailed  fretfully  almost  in  his 
ear  iis  it  stretched  forth  like  a  flash  its  long  pointed 
muzzle,  whose  tiny,  gleaming  teeth  were  covered 
with  a  white  froth.  Quick  as  the  thrust  of  the 
animal  was,  the  shot  from  Jud's  automatic  was 
quicker.  Shooting  from  his  hip,  he  sent  a  soft- 
nosed  bullet  directly  back  of  the  fore  shoulder  of 
the  little  beast,  and  the  impact  whirled  it  through 
the  air  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground,  mangled  and 
lifeless.  Will  had  already  been  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  its  crying,  and,  at  the  crack  of  the  revol- 
ver, started  up  along  with  Fred.  They  saw  Jud 
sitting  tense  and  motionless,  and  Joe,  with  a  face 
of  horror,  struggling  out  of  his  tangled  bed-clothes. 
In  the  light  of  the  doorway  they  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  mangled  black-and-w^hite  body.  Joe  threw 
himself  upon  Will  with  more  emotion  than  his 
chum  had  ever  seen  him  display. 

"He  not  bite  you?  No  scratch,  no  mark?" 
he  demanded,  turning  Will's  face  toward  the  light. 

"No,  why  should  he?"  said  Will. 

"Thank  God  for  that!"  spoke  up  Jud,  for  the 
first  time.  "I  could  n't  shoot  before,  an'  I  was 
afraid  that  I  might  have  been  too  late." 

"What  's  all  this  fuss  about  a  dead  skunk?" 
broke  in  Fred.     "Are  they  so  dangerous?" 

"Son,"  said  Jud,  solemnly,  "if  you  knew  what 
hydrophobia  means,  you  'd  say  they  were! 
Every  once  in  aw^hile,  in  the  Northwest,  these 
little  spotted  skunks  go  mad.  When  they  do 
they  always  bite  a  sleeping  man  in  the  face  if 
they  can.  When  that  happens,  the  man  dies. 
It  may  be  in  two  weeks,  or  it  may  not  be  for  a 
year,  but  he  is  doomed." 

"How  do  you  tell  that  one  is  mad?"  broke  in 
Will,  beginning  to  realize  what  he  had  escaped. 

"Mad  skunk,"  explained  Joe,  "always  cry  and 
cry  until  he  kill  some  one." 

At  this  moment  old  Negouac  came  in,  aroused 
by  the  sound  of  the  shot.  As  he  saw  the  mangled 
skunk  and  noticed  the  white  froth  around  the 
pointed  muzzle,  his  round  face  set  in  stern  lines. 

"Who  kill  that?"  he  asked. 

Joe  pointed  to  Jud.  The  old  Indian  stepped 
up  to  the  trapper  and  made  the  same  sweeping 
gesture,  with  arms  sjiread  out  in  front,  that  Hai- 
dahn  had  made  when  he  approached  the  shuman. 

"You  kill  evil  spirit  who  come  back  to  earth 
and  take  many  of  our  tribe,"  he  said.  "You  go 
to  Goreloi  for  that." 

Jud  laughed  a  little  sheepishly. 

"That  's  nothin',"  he  said.  "I  'm  glad  I  did 
it  an'  I  want  to  go  to  Goreloi,  but  I  'm  not  goin' 
because  I  killed  a  skunk.  You  '11  have  to  let 
me  pass  some  better  test  than  that." 
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CHAPTER   I 

TALES    IX   THE    RAIN 

"'How  should  I  your  true  love  know, 
From  another  one? 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff, 
And  his  sandal  shoon.   .   .   .'" 

It  was  the  fourth  time  that  FeHcia,  at  the  piano, 
had  begun  the  old  song.  Kenehn  uncurled  his 
long  legs,  and  sat  up  straight  on  the  window-seat. 

"Why  on  earth  so  everlasting  gloomy.  Phil?"  he 
said.  "Is  n't  the  rain  bad  enough,  without  that 
dirge?" 

"The  sky  's  'be-weeping'  him.  just  the  way  it 
says."  said  Felicia.  She  made  one  complete 
revolution  on  the  piano-stool,  and  brought  her 
strong  fingers  down  on  the  opening  notes  of  an- 
other verse. 

"'He  is  dead  and  gone,  ladie, 
He  is  dead  and — '" 

Kenelm  rose  and  removed  his  sister  bodily 
from  the  stool,  for  all  that  she  was  fifteen  and 
nearly  as  tall  as  he. 

"The  piano  's  just  been  tuned,"  she  protested, 
struggling  back,  "and  the  thing  has  such  lovely, 
cruddly.  doleful  chords,  lambkin." 

"  'Cruddly'  's  not  a  word.  And  for  pity's  sake, 
don't  call  me  'lamb'!" 

"Mr.  Sturgis,  then.  Kirk  likes  it — don't  you, 
honey?" 

The  child  who  leaned  beside  the  piano  raised 
his  dark  head,  and  turned  to  her  a  ^■i^■idly  respon- 
sive face  and  shadowed,  unseeing  eyes. 

"I  like  all  the  songs  you  sing,"  he  said,  putting 
out  his  hand  to  her  with  the  slight  hesitancy  of  the 
blind.     "Let  her  do  it,  Ken — please!" 

Kenelm  swung  him  suddenly  up  and  perched 
him  on  top  of  the  piano,  where  he  recoAered  him- 
self with  a  small  gasp,  half  startled  and  half 
amused.  He  was  never  quite  prepared  for  this 
brother  who  swooped  on  him  unexpectedly  out 
of  the  darkness. 

"Oh,  take  him  off!"  Felicia  objected.  "I  don't 
want  his  boots  dangling  at  my  ear  while  I  'm 
playing." 

"You  're  not  playing,"  Kenelm  said;  "and 
they  're  sandal  shoon." 

Felicia  wrinkled  her  nose  slightly  at  him,  patted 
the  warm  brownness  of  Kirk's  nearest  leg,  and 
dashed  into  the  air  of  "Rolling  down  to  Rio." 
Kenelm  joined  in  vigorously — it  was  a  song  he 


liked  to  sing — and  Kirk  chuckled  appreciatively 
at  the  armadillo  "dilloing  in  his  armor."  Half- 
way through  the  second  "Ro-o-o-o-oll,"  when 
Kenelm  was  achieving  startling  coloratura  effects 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  Felicia  stopped  like  a  shot. 

"Good  gracious!  Mother  's  lying  down  with  a 
headache,"  she  said.     "I  'd  quite  forgotten." 

"Why  didn't  you  tell  a  fellow?"  Kenelm  ex- 
claimed, a  little  breathless  after  his  flight  of  notes: 
"that  's  a  mean  shame.     Cut  along,  Kirk,  and  tell 

her  we  're  sorr>'.     Here — here  I  am ;  slide  down 

It 
me. 

Kirk  descended  from  the  piano  b\  way  of  his 
brother's  arms,  got  his  bearings  at  the  doorway, 
and  was  gone  like  a  shadow  up  the  stairs,  his 
hand  safely  on  the  balustrade. 

"I  hate  her  to  have  headaches,"  Felicia  said, 
swinging  about  a  little  on  the  piano-stool.  "Poor 
dear!  so  often.     She  never  used  to." 

Kenelm  sat  down  again  in  the  window-seat. 
He  knew  that  Felicia  w^as  anxious  about  their 
mother,  and  he  himself  shared  her  anxiety. 
The  queer  code  of  fraternal  secrecy  made  him 
refrain  from  showing  any  sign  of  this  to  his  sister, 
however.  He  yawned  a  little,  and  said,  rather 
brusquel): 

"This  rain  's  messing  uji  the  frost  pretty  well. 
There  should  n't  be  much  left  of  it  by  now." 

"Crocuses  soon  .  .  .  "  Felicia  murmured.  She 
began  humming  to  an  almost  inaudible  accom- 
paniment on  the  piano: 

" 'Ring,  ting,  it  is  the  merrie  springtime.   .  .  .' " 

The  rain  rolled  dully  down  the  clouded  window- 
panes  and  spattered  off  the  English-iv\-  leaves 
below  the  sill.  They  quivered  up  and  down  on 
pale  stems — bright,  waxed  lea^•es,  as  shining  as 
though  they  had  been  varnished. 

Kirk  drifted  in  and  made  his  wa>-  to  Felicia. 

"She  's  better,"  he  obser\ed.  "She  said  she 
was  glad  we  were  having  fun."  He  frowned  a 
little  as  he  ran  his  finger  reflectively  down  Felicia's 
sleeve.  "But  she  's  bothered.  She  has  think-" 
lines  in  her  forehead.     I  felt  'em." 

"You  have  a  think-line  in  your  own  forehead," 
said  Felicia,  promptly  kissing  it  away.  "Don't 
you  bother." 

"Where  's  Ken?"  Kirk  demanded. 

"In  the  window-seat." 

Thither  Kirk  went,  a  tumble  of  expectancy, 
one  hand  before  him  and  his  head  back.  He 
leaped  squarely  upon  Ken,  and  made  known  his 
wishes  at  once. 
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"See  me  a  story — a  long  one!" 
"Oh,  law!"   Kenelni  sighed;  "you  must  think 
I  'm  made  of  'em.     Don't  crawl  all  over  me;  let 
me  ponder  for  two  halves  of  a  shake." 

Kirk  subsided  against  his  brother's  arm,  and  a 
"think-line"  now  became  manifest  on  Kcnelm's 
brow. 

"See  me  a  story" — Kirk's  own  queer  phrase — 
had  been  the  demand  during  most  of  his  eight 
>'ears.  It  seemed  as  though  he  could  ne\"er  ha\-e 
enough  of  this  detail  of  a  world  visible  to  e\ery 
one  but  himself.  He  must  know  how  everything 
looked — even  the  wind,  which  could  certainly  be 
felt,  and  the  rain,  and  the  heat  of  the  fire.  From 
the  descriptions  he  had  amassed  through  his 
unwearied  questioning,  he  had  pieced  out  for 
himself  a  quaint  little  world  of  color  and  light, — 
how  like  or  unlike  the  actuality  no  one  could 
possibly  tell. 

"Blue  is  a  cool  thing,  like  wafer,  or  ice  clinking 
in  your  glass,"  he  would  say,  "and  red  's  hot  and 
sizzly,  like  the  fire." 

"Very  true,"  his  informants  would  agree;  but 
for  all  that,  they  could  not  be  sure  what  his  con- 
ception might  be  of  the  colors. 

Things  were  so  confusing!  There,  for  instance, 
were  tomatoes.  They  were  certainly  very  cool 
things,  if  you  ate  them  sliced  (when  you  were 
allowed),  yet  you  were  told  that  they  were  as  red 
as  red  could  be!  And  nothing  could  have  been 
hotter  than  the  blue  tea-pot,  when  he  picked  it 
up  by  its  spout;  but  that,  to  be  sure,  was  caused 
by  the  tea.  Yet  the  hot  was  n't  any  color;  oh, 
dear! 

Ken  had  not  practised  the  art  of  seeing  stories 
for  nothing.  He  plunged  in  with  little  hesitation, 
and  with  a  grand  flourish. 

"My  tale  is  of  kings,  it  is,"  he  said;  "ancient 
kings — Babylonian  kings,  if  you  must  know. 
It  was  thousands  and  thousands  of  years  ago 
they  lived,  and  you  'd  never  be  able  to  imagine 
the  wonderful  cities  they  built.  They  had  hang- 
ing gardens  that  were — " 

Felicia  interrupted. 

"It  's  easy  to  tell  where  you  got  this  story.  I 
happen  to  know  where  your  marker  is  in  the 
Ancient  Histor>\" 

"Never  you  mind  where  I  got  it,"  Ken  said. 
"I  'm  trying  to  describe  a  hanging  garden,  which 
is  more  than  you  could  do.  As  I  was  about  to 
say,  the  hanging  gardens  were  built  one.  above 
the  other;  they  did  n't  really  hang  at  all.  They 
sat  on  big  stone  arches,  and  the  topmost  one  was 
so  high  that  it  stuck  up  over  the  city  walls, 
which  were  quite  high  enough  to  begin  with. 
The  tallest  kinds  of  trees  grew  in  the  gardens;  not 
just  flowers,  but  big  palm-trees  and  oleanders  and 
citron-trees,    and    pomegranates    hung    off    the 


branches  all  ready  to  be  picked, — dark  greeny, 

purple\-  pomegranates  all  bursting  open  so  that 
their  brigiit  rt-d  seeds  showed  like  li\e  coals  (do 
you  think  I  'm  getting  this  out  of  the  history 
book,  Phil?),  and  they  were  //z«-shaped — "  he 
drew  a  pomegranate  on  the  back  of  Kirk's  hand — 
"with  a  s])rout  of  leaves  at  the  top.  And  there 
were  citrons — like  those  >ou  chop  up  in  fruit- 
cake— and  grapes  and  roses.  The  queen  could 
sit  in  the  bottomest  garden,  or  walk  up  to  the 
toppest  one  by  a  lot  of  stone  steps.  She  had  a 
slave-person  who  went  around  behind  her  with  a 
peacock-feathery  fan,  all  green  and  gold  and 
beautiful;  and  he  waved  the  fan  over  her  to  keep 
her  cool.  Meanwhile,  the  king  would  be  coming 
in  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  They  were 
huge,  enormous  brass  gates,  and  they  shone  like 
the  sun,  bright,  and  the  sun  winked  on  the  king's 
golden  chariot,  too,  and  on  the  soldiers'  spears. 

"He  was  just  coming  home  from  a  lion-hunt, 
and  was  very  much  pleased  because  he  'd  killed  a 
lot  of  lions.  He  was  really  a  rather  horrid  man, — 
quite  ferocious,  and  all, — but  he  wore  most  won- 
derful purple  and  red  embroidered  clothes,  the 
sort  you  like  to  hear  about.  He  had  a  tiara  on, 
and  golden  crescents  and  rosettes  blazed  all  over 
him,  and  he  wore  a  mystic,  sacred  ornament  on 
his  chest,  round  and  covered  all  over  with  queer 
emblems.  He  rode  past  the  temple,  where  the 
walls  were  painted  in  different  colors,  one  for 
each  of  the  planets  and  such,  because  the 
Babylonish  people  worshipped  those — orange  for 
Jupiter,  and  blue  for  Mercury,  and  silver  for  the 
moon.  And  the  king  got  out  of  his  chariot  and 
climbed  up  to  where  the  queen  was  waiting  for 
him  in  the  toppest  gar — " 

"Don't  you  tell  me  they  were  so  domestic  and 
all,"  Felicia  objected.     "They  probably — " 

"Who  's  seeing  this  story?"  Ken  retorted. 
"You  let  me  be.  I  say,  the  queen  was  waiting 
for  him,  and  she  gave  him  a  lotus  and  a  ripe 
pomegranate,  and  the  slaves  ran  and  got  wine,  and 
the  people  with  harps  played  them,  and  she  said — 
Here  's  Mother!" 

Kirk  looked  quite  taken  aback  for  a  moment  at 
this  apparently  irrelevant  remark  of  the  Babylon- 
ian queen,  till  a  faint  rustle  at  the  doorway  told 
him  that  it  was  his  own  mother  who  had  come  in. 

She  stood  at  the  door,  a  slight,  tired  little 
person,  dressed  in  one  of  the  black  gowns  she  had 
worn  ever  since  the  children's  father  had  died. 

"Don't  stop.  Ken,"  she  smiled.  "What  did  she 
say?" 

But  either  invention  flagged,  or  self-conscious- 
ness intervened,  for  Kenelm  said: 

"Blessed  if  I  know  what  she  did  say!  But  at 
any  rate,  you  '11  agree  that  it  was  quite  a  garden, 
Kirky.     I  '11  also  bet  a  hat-that  you  have  n't  done 
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your  lesson  for  to-morrow.  It  s  not  your  Easter 
vacation,  if  it  is  ours.     Miss  Bolton  will  hop  you." 

"Think  of  doing  silly  reading-book  things,  after 
hearing  all  that."  Kirk  sighed. 

"Suppose  you  had  to  do  cuneiform  writing  on 
a  dab  of  clay,  like  the  Babylonish  king,"   Ken 
said;  "all  spikey  and  cut  in,  instead  of  sticking 
out;    much    worse    than 
Braille.    Go  to  it,  and  let 
^  lother  sit  here,  laziness. 

Kirk  sighed  again,  a 
tremendous,  pathetic 
sigh,  designed  to  rouse 
sympathy'  in  the  breasts 
of  his  hearers.  It  roused 
none,  and  he  wandered 
across  the  room  and 
dragged  an  enormous 
book  out  upon  the  floor. 
He  sprawled  over  it  in  a 
dim  corner,  his  eyes  ap- 
parently studying  the 
fireplace,  and  his  fingers 
following  across  the  page 
the  raised  dots  which 
spelled  his  morrow's  les- 
son. What  nice  hands 
he  had,  Felicia  thought, 
watching  from  her  seat, 
and  how  delicately  yet 
strongly  he  used  them! 
She  wondered  what  he 
could  do  with  them  in 
later  years.  "They  must 
n't  be  wasted,"  she 
thought.  She  glanced 
across  at  Ken.  He  too 
was  looking  at  Kirk,  with 
an  oddly  sober  expression . 
and  when  she  caught  his 
e\e  he  grew  somewhat  red 
and  stared  out  at  the  rain. 

"Better,  Motherdear?" 
Felicia  asked,  curling 
down  on  a  footstool  at 
Mrs.  Sturgis's  feet. 

"Rather,  thank  you," 
said     her    mother,    and 

fell  silent,  patting  the  arm  of  the  chair  as  though 
she  were  considering  whether  or  not  to  sa\-  some- 
thing more.  She  said  nothing,  however,  and  they 
sat  quietly  in  the  falling  dusk,  Felicia  stroking  her 
mother's  white  hand,  and  Ken  humming  softly 
to  himself  at  the  \\-indow.  Kirk  and  his  book 
were  almost  lost  in  the  corner — just  a  pale  hint 
of  the  page,  shadowed  by  the  hand  which  moved 
hesitantly  across  it.  The  hand  paused,  finally, 
and  Kirk  demanded,  ".\Vhat  's  'u-g-h'  spell?" 


"It  spells  'Ugh'!"  Ken  grunted.  "What  on 
earth  are  you  reading?  Is  that  what  Miss  Bolton 
gives  you?" 

"It  's  not  my  lesson,"  Kirk  said;  "it  's  much 
further  along.     But  I  can  read  it." 

"You  '11  get  a  wigging.  You  'd  better  stick  to 
'The  cat  can  catch  the  mouse,'  et  cetera.'' 


MOTHER  5  LYING  DOWN  WITH  A  HE.\D.\CHE,'  SHE  SAID.     I   D  QUITE  FORGOTTEN'   • 


"I  finished  that  years  ago,"  said  Kirk,  loftily. 
"This  is  a  different  book.  even.  Listen  to  this:  'Ugh! 
There— sat— the  dog  with  ej-es — as — big  as — as — '  " 

"Tea-cups,"  said  Felicia. 

"  'T-e-a-c-'  yes,  it  is  tea-cups,"  Kirk  conceded; 
"how  did  you  know,  Phil? — 'as  big  as  tea-cups, 
— staring — at — him.  "You  're  a  nice — fellow," 
said  the  soldier,  and  he — sat  him — on — the 
witch's  ap-ron.  and  took  as  many  cop — copper 
shillings — as  his — pockets  would  hold.'  " 
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"So  that  's  It,  is  It?"  Ken  said.  "Begin  at  the 
beginning,  and  let  's  liear  it  all." 

"Ken,"  said  his  mother,  "that  's  in  the  back  of 
the  book.  You  should  n't  encourage  him  to  read 
things  Miss  Bolton  has  n't  given  him." 

"It  '11  do  him  just  as  much  good  to  read  that, 
as  that  silly  stuff  at  the  beginning.  Phil  and  I 
always  read  things  we  were  n't  supposed  to  have 
reached  yet." 

"But  for  him — "  Mrs.  Sturgis  murmured; 
"you  and  Phil.were  different.  Ken.     Oh,  well, — " 

For  Kirk  had  turned  back  several  broad  pages, 
and  began: 

"There  came  a  soldier  marching  along  the  highroad 
— one,  two!  one,  two!  ..." 

Little  by  little  the  March  twilight  settled 
deeper  over  the  room.  There  was  only  a  flicker 
on  the  brass  andirons,  a  blur  of  pale  blossoms 
where  the  potted  azalea  stood.  The  rain 
drummed  steadily,  and  as  steadily  came  the 
gentle  modulations  of  Kirk's  voice,  as  the  tale  of 
"The  Tinder-Box"  progressed. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  read 
aloud  anything  so  ambitious,  and  his  hearers  sat 
listening  with  some  emotion — his  mother  filled 
with  thankfulness  that  he  had  at  last  the  key  to  a 
vast  world  which  he  now  might  open  at  a  touch ; 
Ken,  with  a  sort  of  half-amazed  pride  in  the 
achievements  of  a  little  brother  who  was  sur- 
mounting so  great  an  obstacle.  Felicia  sat  gazing 
across  the  dim  room. 

"He  's  reading  us  a  story!"  she  thought,  over 
and  over;  "Kirk  's  reading  to  us,  without  very 
many  mistakes!"  She  reflected  that  the  book 
might  as  well,  for  her,  be  written  in  Sanskrit.  "I 
ought  to  know  something  about  it,"  she  mused; 
"enough  to  help  him!  It  's  selfish  and  stupid  not 
to!     I  '11  ask  Miss  Bolton." 

The  soldier  had  gone  only  as  far  as  the  second 
dog's  treasure-room,  when  Maggie  came  to  the 
door  to  say  that  supper  was  ready.  From  be- 
tween the  dining-room  curtains  came  the  soft 
glow  of  the  candles  and  the  inviting  clink  of 
dishes. 

"  'He  threw — away  all  the  copper — money  he 
had,  and  filled  his— knapsack  with  silver,'  "  Kirk 
finished  in  a  hurry,  and  shut  the  book  with  a 
bang. 

"I  would  n't  have  done  that,"  he  said,  as 
Felicia  took  the  hand  he  held  out  for  some  one 
to  take;  "I  should  think  all  the  money  h^  could 
possibly  get  would  have  been  useful." 

"You  've  said  it!"  Ken  laughed. 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Sturgis  murmured  with  a  sigh, 
"all  the  money  one  can  get  is  useful.  You  read  it 
very  beautifully,  darling — thank  you." 

She  kissed  his  forehead,  and  took  her  place  at 


the  head  of  the  table,  where  the  candles  lit  her 
gentle  face  and  her  brown  eyes — filled,  now,  with 
a  sudden  brimming  tenderness. 

CHAPTER    II 

H.WOC 

The  town  ran,  in  its  lower  part,  to  the  grimy 
water-front,  where  there  was  ever  a  noise  of 
the  unloading  of  ships,  the  shouts  of  teamsters, 
and  the  clatter  of  dray-horses'  big  hoofs  on 
bare  cobblestones.  Ken  liked  to  walk'  there, 
even  on  such  a  dreary  March  day  as  this,  when 
the  horses  splashed  through  puddles,  and  the 
funnels  of  the  steamers  dripped  sootily  black. 
He  had  left  Felicia  in  the  garden,  investi- 
gating the  first  promise  of  green  under  the 
leaf-coverlet  of  the  perennial  bed.  Kirk  was 
with  her,  questing  joyously  down  the  brick 
path,  and  breathing  the  warm,  wet  smell  of  the 
waking  earth. 

Ken  struck  down  to  the  docks;  even  before  he 
reached  the  last  dingy  street  he  could  see  the  tall 
masts  of  a  sailing-ship  ri.sing  above  the  warehouse 
roofs.  It  was  with  a  quickened  beat  of  the  heart 
that  he  ran  the  last  few  steps,  and  saw  her  in  all 
her  quiet  dignity — the  Celestine,  four-masted 
schooner.  It  was  not  often  that  sailing  vessels 
came  into  this  port.  Most  of  the  shipping 
consisted  of  tugs  with  their  barges,  high  black 
freighters,  rust-streaked,  and  casual  tramp  steam- 
ers battered  by  every  wind  from  St.  John's  to 
Torres  Straits.  The  Celestine  was,  herself,  far 
from  being  a  pleasure  yacht.  Her  bluff  bows 
were  salt-rimed  and  her  decks  bleached  and 
weather-bitten.  But  she  towered  above  her 
steam-driven  companions  with  such  stalwart 
grace,  such  simple  perfection,  that  Ken  caught 
his  breath,  looking  at  her. 

The  gang-plank  was  out,  for  she  lay  warped  in 
to  one  of  the  wharves,  and  Ken  went  aboard  and 
leaned  at  the  raik beside  a  square  man  in  a  black 
jersey,  who  chewed  tobacco  and  squinted  observ- 
antly at  the  dock.  From  this  person,  at  first 
mclined  to  be  taciturn,  Ken  learned  that  the 
Celestine  was  sailing  the  next  night,  bound  for 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  "and  mebbe  further."  Rio  de 
Janeiro!  And  here  she  lay  quietly  at  the  slimy 
wharf,  beyond  which  the  gray  northern  town  rose 
in  a  smoky  huddle  of  chimney-pots. 

Behind  Ken,  some  of  the  crew  began  hoisting 
the  foresail  to  dry.  He  heard  the  rhythmic 
squeak  of  the  halliards  through  the  sheaves,  and 
the  scrape  of  the  gaff  going  up. 

"Go  'n'  lend  'em  a  hand,  boy,  since  j'er  so  gone 
on  it,"  the  jerseyed  one  recommended  quite 
understandingly.  So  Ken  went  and  hauled  at  a 
rope,  and  watched  the  great  expanse  of  sodden 
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gray  canvas  rise  and  shiver  and  straighten  into  a 
dark  square  against  the  sky.  He  imagined  him- 
self one  of  the  crew  of  the  Celestine,  hoisting  the 
foresail  in  a  South  American  port. 

"I  'd  love  to  roll  to  Rio 
Some  day  before  I  'm  old  ..." 

The  sail  rose  steadily  to  the  unsung  chorus.  Ken 
was  quite  happy. 


CBirH  ■Ba».<.'W<.u<.    ?< .. 


"HE    SAW    HER    IN    ALL    HER    QUIET    DIGNITY— THE     Celestine,    FOUR-MASTED 

SCHOONER" 


He  walked  all  the  way  home — it  was  a  long 
walk — with  his  head  full  of  plans  for  a  seafaring 
life,  and  his  nostrils  still  filled  with  the  strange, 
fascinating,  composite  smell  of  the  docks. 

Felicia  met  him  at  the  gate.     She  looked  quite 
done  for,  he  thought,  and  she  caught  his  sleeve. 
"Where  have  you  been?"  she  said,  with  a  queer 


little  excited  hitch  in  her  voice.  "I  've  been  al- 
most wild,  waiting  for  you.  Mother  's  headache 
is  horribly  worse;  she  's  gone  to  bed.  A  letter 
came  this  morning,  I  don't  know  what,  but  I 
think  it  has  something  to  do  with  her  being  so  ill. 
She  simply  cries  and  cries — a  frightening  sort  of 
crying — and  says,  'I  can't — I  can't!'  and  wants 
Father  to  tell  her  what  to  do." 

They  were  in  the  hall 

///      ^ ///    F^        '^'*'  this  time. 
//      / ///    I'  ' 'W ants  Father r  Ken 

said  gravely.     "Have 
you  got  the  doctor,  Phil?" 
"Not  yet;  I  wanted  to 
ask  you." 

"Get  him— quick." 
Ken    ran    upstairs. 
Halfway,     he     tumbled 
over  something  crouched 
beside  the  banisters.     It 
was  Kirk,  quite  wretched. 
He  caught  Ken's  ankle. 
"Mother     's    crying," 
he  said;  "I  can  hear  her. 
Oh,  do  something.  Ken!" 
"I  'm  going  to,"  said 
his  brother.     "Don't  sit 
here    in    the    dark    and 
make    yourself    miser- 
able." 

He  recollected  that  the 
landing  was  no  darker 
for  Kirk  than  any  other 
place,  and  added:  "You 
're  apt  to  be  stepped  on, 
here — I  nearly  smashed 
\ou.  Hop  along  and  tell 
Maggie  that  I  'm  as 
hungry  as  an  ostrich." 

But  howe\er  hungry 
Ken  may  have  been  as 
he  trudged  home  from 
the  docks,  he  was  not  so 
now.  A  cold  terror 
seized  him  as  he  leaned 
above  his  mother,  who 
could  not,  indeed,  stop 
her  tears,  nor  tell  him 
more  than  that  she 
could  not  bear  it,  she 
could  not.  Ken  had  never  before  felt  quite  so 
helpless.  He  wished,  as  much  as  she,  that  his 
father  were  there  to  tell  them  what  to  do — his 
tall,  quiet  father,  who  had  always  counseled  so 
well.  He  breathed  a  great  thankful  sigh  when  the 
doctor  came  in,  with  Felicia,  white  faced,  peeping 
beside  his  shoulder.  Ken  said,  "I  'm  glad  you  '11 
take  charge,  sir,"  and  slipped  out. 
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He  and  Felicia  stood  in  Kirk's  room,  silently, 
and  after  what  seemed  an  eternit>',  the  doctor 
came  out,  tapping;  the  back  of  his  hand  with  his 
glasses.  He  inft)rmed  them,  witli  professional 
lack  of  emotion,  that  their  mother  was  suffering 
from  a  complete  nerxous  breakdown,  from  which 
it  might  take  her  months  to  recover. 

"K\identl\,"  said  he,  "she  has  been  anxious 
over  something,  previous  to  this,  but  some  defi- 
nite shock  must  ha\-e  caused  the  final  collapse." 

He  was  a  little  man,  and  he  spoke  dr}ly,  with  a 
maddening  deliberation. 

"There  was  a  letter — this  morning,"  Felicia 
said,  faintly. 

"It  might  be  well  to  find  the  letter,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  exact  nature  of  the  shock,"  drawled 
the  doctor. 

Ken  went  to  his  mother's  room  and  searched 
her  desk.  He  came  back  presentK'  with  a  legal 
envelop,  and  his  face  was  blank  and  half  uncom- 
prehending. The  doctor  took  the  paper  from 
his  hand  and  skimmed  its  contents. 

"Ah — km.  'United  Stock  .  .  .  the  mine  hav- 
ing practically  run  out  .  .  .  war  causing  further 
depreciation  .  .  .  regret  to  inform  you  .  .  .  '  hm, 
yes.  My  dear  young  people,  it  appears  from  this 
that  your  mother  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  mone>' — 
possibly  all  her  money.  I  should  advise  your 
seeing  her  attorney  at  once.  Undoubtedly  he  will 
be  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment." 

He  handed  the  paper  back  to  Ken,  who  took  it 
mechanically.  Then,  with  the  information  that 
it  would  be  necessary  for  their  mother  to  go  to  a 
sanitorium  to  recuperate,  and  that  he  would  send 
them  a  most  capable  nurse  immediately,  the 
doctor  slipped  out — a  neat  little  figure,  stepping 
along  lightly  on  his  toes. 

"Can  you  think  straight.  Ken?"  Felicia  said, 
later,  in  the  first  breathing  pause  after  the  doc- 
tor's departure  and  the  arrival  of  the  brisk  young 
woman  who  took  possession  of  the  entire  house 
as  soon  as  she  stepped  over  the  threshold. 

"I  'm  trying  to,"  Ken  replied,  slowly.  He  be- 
gan counting  vaguely  on  his  fingers.  "It  means 
Mother  's  got  to  go  away  to  a  nervous  sanatorium 
place.  It  means  we  're  poor.  Phil,  we  may  ha\'e 
to — I  don't  know  what." 

"What  do  they  do  with  people  who  have  no 
money?"  Felicia  asked  dismally.  "They  send 
them  to  the  poor-farm  or  something,  don't  they?" 

"Don't  talk  utter  bosh,  Phil!  As  if  I  .'d  ever 
let  you  or  Kirk  go  to  the  poor-farm!" 

"Kirk!"  Felicia  murmured.  "Suppose  they 
took  him  away!  They  might,  you  know — the 
State,  and  send  him  to  one  of  those  institutions!" 

"Oh,  drop  it!"  snapped  Ken.  "We  don't  even 
know  yet  how  much  money  it  is  Mother  's  lost. 


I  don't  suppose  she  had  it  all  in  this  bally  mine. 
Who  is  her  attorney,  anyway?" 

"Mr.  Dodge, — don't  \ou  remember?  Nice, 
with  a  pink  face  and  bristl>-  hair.  He  came  here 
about  Daddy's  business." 

There  was  a  swift  riish  of  feet  on  the  stairs,  a 
pause  in  the  hallway,  and  Kirk  appeared  at  the 
door. 

"I  told  Maggie,"  said  he,  "and  supper  's  ready. 
And  what  's  specially  nice  is  the  toast,  because  I 
made  it  mvself — onh'  Xorah  told  me  when  it  was 
done." 

Ken  and  Felicia  looked  at  one  another,  and 
wondered  how  much  supper  they  could  eat. 
Then  Ken  swung  Kirk  to  his  shoulder,  and  said: 

"All  right,  old  boy,  we  '11  come  and  eat  your 
toast." 

"Is  the  crackly  lady  taking  care  of  Mother?" 
Kirk  asked  as  they  sat  at  supper,  over  a  piece 
of  his  famous  toast. 

"Yes,"  said  Felicia.  "Her  name  's  Miss 
McClough.     Why,  did  you  meet  her?" 

"She  said,  '  Don't  sit  in  people's  way  when  you 
see  they  're  in  a  hurry,'  "  said  Kirk,  somewhat 
grieved.  "/  did  n't  know  she  was  coming.  I 
think  I  don't  like  her  much.  Her  dress  creaks, 
and  she  smells  like  the  drug-store." 

"She  can't  help  that,"  said  Ken:  "she  's 
taking  good  care  of  Mother.  And  I  told  you  the 
stairway  was  no  place  to  sit,  did  n't  I?" 

"I  'VE  managed  to  find  out  something,''  Ken  told 
Felicia,  next  day,  as  he  came  downstairs.  "Mother 
would  talk  about  it,  in  spite  of  Miss  McThing's 
protests,  and  I  came  away  as  soon  as  I  could. 
She  says  there  's  a  little  Fidelity  stock  that  brings 
enough  to  keep  her  in  the  rest-place,  so  she  feels  a 
little  better  about  that.  (By  the  way,  she  tried 
to  say  she  would  n't  go,  and  I  said  she  had  to.) 
Then  there  's  something  else — Rocky  Head 
Granite,  I  think — that  will  give  us  something  to 
live  on.  We  '11  have  to'see  Mr.  Dodge  as  soon 
as  we  can;  I  'm  all  mixed  up." 

They  did  see  Mr.  Dodge,  that  afternoon.  He 
was  nice,  as  Felicia  had  said.  He  made  her  sit  in 
his  big  revolving-chair,  while  he  brought  out  a 
lot  of  papers  and  put  on  a  pair  of  drooping  gold 
eye-glasses  to  look  at  them.  And  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  found  Ken  and  Felicia  \ery  much 
confused  and  a  good  deal  more  discouraged  than 
before.  It  seemed  that  even  the  Rocky  Head 
Granite  was  not  a  very  sound  investment,  and 
that  the  staunch  Fidelity  was  the  only  depend- 
able source  of  income. 

"And  Mother  must  have  that  money,  of  course 
for  the  rest-place,"  Felicia  said. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  tell  her,"  Ken 
muttered. 
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His  sister  shot  him  one  swift  look  of  reproach 
and  then  turned  to  Mr.  Dodge.  She  tried  des- 
perately to  be  very  businesslike. 

"What  do  you  advise  us  to  do,  Mr.  Dodge?" 
she  said.     "Send  away  the  servants,  of  course." 

"And  Miss  Bolton,"  Ken  said;  "she  's  an 
expensive  lady." 

"Yes,  Miss  Bolton.      I  '11  teach  Kirk— I  can." 

"How  much  is  the  rent  of  the  house,  Mr. 
Dodge,  do  you  know  ?"  Ken  asked.  Mr.  Dodge 
knew,  and  told  him.  Ken  whistled.  "It  sounds 
as  though  we  'd  ha\e  to  move,"  he  said. 

"The  lease  ends  April  first,"  said  the  attorney. 

"We  could  get  a  little  tiny  house  somewhere," 
Felicia  suggested.  "Could  n't  you  get  quite  a 
nice  one  for  si.x  hundred  dollars  a  year?" 

This  sum  represented,  more  or  less,  their 
entire  income — minus  the  expenses  of  Hilltop 
Sanatorium. 

"But  what  would  you  eat?"  Mr.  Dodge  in- 
quired gently. 

"Oh,  dear,  that  's  true!"  said  Felicia.  "And 
clothes!     What  do  you  think  we  'd  better  do?" 

"You  have  no  immediate  relatives,  as  I  remem- 
ber?" Mr.  Dodge  mused. 

"None  but  our  great-aunt.  Miss  Pelham," 
Ken  said,  "and  she  lives  in  Los  Angeles." 

"She  's  very  old,  too,"  Phil  said,  "and  lives 
in  a  tiny  house.  She  's  not  at  all  well  off;  we 
should  n't  want  to  bother  her.  And  there  is 
Uncle  Lewis." 

"Oh,  himr  said  Ken,  gloomily. 

"It  takes  three  months  even  to  get  an  answer 
from  a  letter  to  him,"  Felicia  explained.  "He  's 
in  the  Philippines,  doing  something  to  Ignorants." 

"Igorrotes,  Phil,"  Ken  muttered. 

"He  sounds  unpromising,"  Mr.  Dodge  sighed. 
"And  there  are  no  friends  who  would   be  suffi- 


ciently interested  in  your  problem  to  open  either 
their  doors  or  their  pocket-books?" 

"We  don't  know  many  people  here,"  Felicia 
said.  "Mother  has  n't  gone  out  very  much  for 
several  years." 

Ken  flushed.  "And  we  'd  rather  people  did  n't 
open  anything  to  us,  anyhow,"  he  said. 

"Except,  perhaps,  their  hearts,"  Mr.  Dodge 
supplemented,  "or  their  eyes,  when  they  see  your 
independent  procedure!"  He  tapped  his  knee 
with  his  eye-glasses.  "My  dear  children,  I  sug- 
gest that  you  move  to  some  other  house — perhaps 
to  some  quaint  little  place  in  the  country,  which 
would  be  much  less  expensive  than  anything  you 
could  find  in  town.  Your  mother  had  best  go 
away,  as  the  doctor  advises — she  will  be  much 
better  looked  after,  and  of  course  she  must  n't 
know  what  you  do.  I  '11  watch  over  this  Rocky 
Head  concern,  and  you  may  feel  perfectly  secure 
in  the  Fidelity.  And  don't  hesitate  to  ask  me  any- 
thing you  want  to  know,  at  any  time." 

He  rose,  pushing  back  his  papers. 

"Don't  we  owe  you  something  for  all  this,  sir?" 
Ken  asked,  rather  red. 

Mr.  Dodge  smiled.  "One  dollar,  and  other  val- 
uable considerations,"  he  said. 

Kenelm  brought  out  his  pocketbook,  and  care- 
fully pulled  a  dollar  bill  from  the  four  which  it 
contained.  He  presented  it  to  Mr.  Dodge,  and 
Felicia  said: 

"Thank  you  so  very,  very  much!" 

"You  're  ver^'  welcome,"  said  the  attorney, 
"and  the  best  of  luck  to  you  all!" 

When  the  glass  door  had  closed  behind  the 
pair,  Mr.  Dodge  sat  down  before  his  desk  and 
wiped  his  glasses.  He  looked  at  the  dollar  bill, 
and  then  he  said — quite  out  loud — 

"Poor,  ]X)or  dears!" 


{To  be conlinued) 


JOHNNY  MOUSE:  "WELL!   SO   THEY  'VE   DECIDED  TO  TRY  KINDNESSI ' 


THE  WIND   OF  MARCH 

By    LIVINGSTON    B.    MORSE 


I  LOVE  the  days  when,  wild  and  shrill, 
The  wind  comes  marching  up  the  hill 
With  tattered  banners  fl>ing  high 
Against  the  far  blue  ul  the  sky. 

When  through  the  hanging  wood  he  comes, 
I  hear  the  muttered  roll  of  drums; 
And,  as  the  branches  clashing  meet, 
The  measured  tread  of  marching  feet. 

Cupped  in  the  meadow,  down  below, 
Lie  patches,  here  and  there,  of  snow; 
And  little  pools  he  ruffles  through — : 
Kach  with  its  twinkling  eye  of  blue. 


He  sways  the  elm-tree,  fair  and  tall, 
Beside  the  mossy  garden  wall, 
And  swings  the  jwplars  to  and  fro. 
That  stand,  like  soldiers,  in  a  row. 

I  love  his  merry,  boisterous  fun; 
I  lean  against  him  as  I  run; 
And  when  I  turn  about  and  laugh, 
He  buffets  me  with  blustering  chafT. 

Sometimes  I  wish  I  were  the  wind. 
That  I  might  fly  so  far  and  free. 
To  tell  the  tales  he  has  to  tell. 
And  sing  the  songs  he  sings  to  me. 
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PACKING-BOX  VILLAGE— VI 

By  A.  RUSSELL  BOND 

Author  of  "On  the  Battle-front  of  Engineering,"  "Inventions  of  the  Great  War,"  etc.,  etc. 


THE  FIRE-DEPARTMENT 
In  our  last  chapter  we  observed  that  it  would 
hardly  be  safe  to  have  a  stove  in  the  \illage  store 
because  of  the  danger  of  fire.  We  shall  have  to 
be  very  careful  about  fires  an}-\vhere  in  the 
village,  because  the  houses  would  burn  up  in  a 
jiffy  if  ever  they  caught  fire.  All  our  labor  would 
go  for  naught,  because  we  could  hardly  expect 
to  have  the  houses  insured.  It  is  high  time  we 
organized  a  fire-department  to  take  care  of  any 


"A  FIRE-EXGIXE  THAT  WILL  REALLY  PI  MP  WATER" 


emergency,  and  it  must  be  a  real  fire-department 
with  a  fire-engine  that  will  really  pump  water. 

THE  ENGINE-HOUSE 

It  will  not  be  necessary-  to  go  into  minute  details 
about  the  construction  of  the  fire-engine  house. 
\\"e  have  done  enough  building  by  this  time  to 
know  how  to  put  up  a  building  like  that  shown 
in  Fig.  I  (see  next  page),  without  having  to  have 
a  complete  set  of  plans  and  specifications. 

The  engine  we  are  going  to  build,  with  the 
ladders  on  it,  will  take  up  about  four  feet  of 
space.  If  we  use  one  of  our  standard  boxes,  we 
must  turn  it  so  that  one  of  the  3-foot  sides  forms 
the  front  of  the  house;  that  will  make  the  house 
4'-o"  deep. 

The  house  should  ha\e  a  hose-tower  at  one 
side,  m  which  the  fire-hose  can  be  hung  up  to 
drain  out.  This  can  be  made  of  two  or  three 
boxes  set  one  on  top  of  the  other.     The  size  of 


the  boxes  does  not  matter  ver\'  much.  The  ones 
shown  in  the  drawing  are  2'-o"  square  and  4'-o" 
long.  The  hose  can  be  hung  over  a  rod  at  the 
top  of  the  tower.  We  must  have  double  doors 
on  the  main  part  of  the  fire-house,  and  a  sign 
reading,  "Engine  No.  I"  over  the  doorway. 

THE  FIRE-ALARM 

We  cannot  afford  to  have  a  fire-bell  to  call  the 
volunteer   firemen   when   they   are   needed,    but 

village  fire-departments 
usually  use  a  big  iron  tire 
or  hoop  instead,  and 
nia>"be  we  can  find  one  or 
buy  one  from  a  junk- 
dealer.  The  bigger  it  is, 
the  louder  will  be  its  tone. 
The  tire  should  be  sawed 
through  at  one  side  and 
sprung  apart,  so  that  it 
will  act  like  a  big  tuning- 
fork.  It  is  not  a  very- 
difficult  matter  to  saw  the 
tire  with  a  good  hack-saw, 
using  plenty  of  oil  under 
the  saw-blade  and  some 
patience  behind  it. 
Having  prepared  our  tire,  the  next  step  is  to 
build  a  bracket,  A  (see  Fig.  2),  at  one  side  of  the 
tower  near  the  top,  from  which  the  tire,  B,  is 
suspended  by  a  link  of  wire,  C.  Then  we  must 
rig  up  a  hammer,  D,  to  strike  the  tire.  A  real 
hammer  would  be  ideal  if  we  could  spare  one: 
otherwise  we  can  use  a  stone  for  our  hammer-head 
and  fasten  it  with  wire  or  a  stout  cord  to  a  stick 
or  handle. 

A  hole  is  bored  through  the  handle,  as  shown  at 
E,  and  then  a  nail  is  driven  through  the  hole  into 
a  bracket,  F.  A  cord,  G,  is  fastened  to  the  end 
of  the  handle  and  passes  through  a  screw-eye  in 
the  side  of  the  tower.  The  bracket,  F,  must  be 
so  adjusted  that,  when  the  cord  is  pulled,  the 
hammer  will  strike  the  tire,  but  there  must  be  a 
knot  in  the  cord  just  above  the  screw-eye  to 
prexent  the  bell-ringer  from  pulling  the  cord  so 
far  that  the  hammer  will  rest  against  the  tire  and 
dampen  its  sound. 
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THE  FIRE-ENGINE 
After  completing  our  tire-engine  house,  the  real 
task  will  be  to  build  the  engine.     Fig.  3  shows 
how  the  engine  will  look. 

First  of  all  we  must  get  a  couple  of  good-sized 
tin  cans  for  our  pump  cylinders.  Large  tomato- 
cans  will  do.  but,  better 
still,  use  a  couple  of  biscuit- 
cans.  There  is  a  size  that 
comes  about  6"  in  diam- 
eter and  10"  high.  A  4" 
can,  6"  high  will  do  if 
larger  ones  are  not  to  be 
had,  but  the  plans  given 
below  call  for  6"  x  10" 
cans.  Next  we  must  get 
four  pieces  of  f "  pipe,  two 
of  them  i6|"  long,  and 
two  of  them  6"  long.  By 
the  way,  what  is  known  as 
a  ^"  pipe  is  really  much 
larger  than  that ;  it  actualh- 
measures  f"  inside  and 
nearly  |"  outside.  If  we 
cannot  get  iron  pipe,  we 
may  use  mailing-tubes  of 
as  near  f "  inside  diameter 
as  we  can  find  for  the  16^" 
pieces.  We  are  going  to 
bed  these  pipes  in  Portland 
cement,  and  so,  if  mailing 
tubes  are  used,  they  must 
be  waterproofed  by  soak- 
ing them  in  melted  paraf- 
tine.  For  the  shorter 
pieces,  or  at  least  the  outer 
ends  of  them,  we  shall  have 
to  use  iron  pipe,  because 
to  them  the  hose  will  be 
attached.  In  addition  to 
the  pipes  and  tubes  so  far 
mentioned,  we  shall  need 
four  piecesof  mailing-tube, 
each  of  2"  outside  diameter 
and  2"  long. 

Now  we  are  ready  to 
make  our  mold-box,  which 
must  be  2'-2"  long,  8" 
wide,  and  4"  deep,  all 
inside  measurements.  This 
box  is  shown  in   plan   in 

Fig.  4  and  in  section  in  Fig.  5.  On  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  inside,  draw  a  center  line,  A,  B,  length- 
wise of  the  box,  and  two  lines  at  right  angles  to 
this,  C,  C,  and  D,  D,  18"  apart,  or  4"  from  the 
ends  of  the  box.  Where  these  lines  intersect,  our 
two  cylinders,  E  and  F,  are  to  be  set  up.  Two 
holes  must  be  bored  in  the  ends  of  the  box,  one 


for  the  inlet-pipe,  G,  and  the  other  for  the  outlet- 
pipe,  //.  The  drawings  show  the  position  of  the 
holes.  They  must  be  i|"  above  the  bottom  of 
the  box.  Next  we  must  take  our  four  pieces  of 
2"  mailing-tube  and  cut  holes  in  them  just  large 
enough  to  admit  the  pipes.     The  tube  sections 
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are  to  serve  as  wells,  and  they  are  indicated  by 
the  letters  /  and  /  in  Figs.  4  and  5.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  wells  I  have  but  one  pipe  leading 
into  them,  while  the  other  pair,  /,  have  two  pipes 
leading  into  them  from  opposite  sides.  The  holes 
for  the  pipes  must  be  cut  f "  from  the  lower  end 
of  the  wells,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.     The  bottom  of 
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each  well  must  he  closed  by  a  piece  of  hea\y  card- 
board, M,  fastened  on  by  driving  yjins  through  it 
into  the  edge  of  the  well.  Then  the  well  must  be 
soaked  in  melted  paraffine  to  make  it  waterproof. 
The  proper  way  to  melt  paraffine  is  in  a  double 
boiler,  or  in  a  pan  set  in  a  larger  pan  filled  with 
boiling  water.  This  done,  the  pipes  are  assembled 
in  the  mold-box,  with  the  wells  resting  on  tacks 
driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  box.  and  the  pipes 
K  and  L  resting  on  long  nails.  The  joints  be- 
tween the  pipes  and  the  wells  are  sealed  with 
paraffine  to  prevent  the  cement  from  leaking  in. 
Leaks  must  also  be  stopped  around  the  inlet- 
and  outlet-pipes  where  they  pass  through  the 
mold-box. 

Now  we  may  turn  to  the  cylinders  of  our  pump. 
Two  holes  are  cut  in  the  bottom  of  each  can  to 
admit  the  wells  /  and  /.  These  holes  do  not  have 
to  be  carefully  cut,  as  they  need  not  be  a  close  fit. 
The  best  plan  is  to  cut  them  with  a  chisel,  bend- 
ing the  jagged  edges  outward.  Then  comes  the 
most  difficult  task  of  all.  We  must  cut  four 
wooden  disks  of  the  size  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Two 
of  them,  N,  must  have  2"  holes  in  them  carefully 
cut  to  fit  over  the  wells  /  and  /,  while  the  other 
pair,  0,  should  have  f "  holes  in  them  for  the 
pump-valves.  These  disks  do  not  have  to  fit  the 
pump  cylinders  perfectly.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  cut  the  holes  in  them  without  splitting 
the  wood.  A  scroll-saw  can  be  used  to  saw  out 
the  holes.  The  disks  must  be  soaked  in  paraffine, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  do  this  before  cutting  them, 
so  that  they  will  not  swell  out  of  shape  when  they 
soak  up  the  paraffine.  At  first  we  shall  need  only 
the  disks  A'^,  which  are  set  in  the  bottom  of  the 
cylinders  and  fitted  over  the  wells,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  4  and  5.  Long  screws  are  driven  through 
the  disks  N  and  through  the  bottoms  of  the  cyl- 
inders, and  are  then  allowed  to  project  into  the 
mold-box.  To  hold  the  cylinders  level,  long 
nails  are  driven  into  the  sides  of  the  mold-box,  as 
shown  at  P,  P,  P,  P,  and  these  are  bent  up  or 
down  until  the  cylinders  line  up  perfectly  parallel 
to  each  other  and  at  right  angles  to  the  mold-box. 
This  done,  we  are  ready  to  pour  the  mold. 

Take  some  Portland  cement  and  some  coarse, 
sharp  sand ;  make  sure  the  sand  is  clean  by  wash- 
ing it  free  of  all  mud  and  clay.  Then  let  it  dry. 
Now  take  one  part  dry  cement  to  two  of  dry  sand 
and  mix  them  thoroughly  with  a  trowel;  after 
which,  pour  in  enough  water  to  make  a  thin, 
creamy  batch.  Fill  the  mold-box  with  the  mix- 
ture until  the  cylinders  are  embedded  to  a  depth  of 
half  an  inch,  or  up  to  the  top  of  the  disks  A''. 

While  the  cement  is  hardening  we  can  make 
our  valves.  These  are  disks  of  leather,  Q  (Fig.  9), 
about  ij"  in  diameter,  reinforced  with  blocks, 
J?,  of  I"  wood,  to  which  the  leather  is  tacked. 


These  blocks  also  should  be  i)araffined.  Each 
leather  disk  has  an  extension  at  one  side  which  is 
tacked  to  the  disk  0  and  serves  as  a  hinge.  The 
valves  on  the  inlet  side  are  hinged  to  the  upper 
face  of  the  disks  0,  and  those  on  the  outlet  side 
to  the  lower  face  of  the  disks.  Brass  hooks,  S,  are 
screwed  into  the  disks  0  to  catch  the  valves  and 
keep  them  from  opening  too  far.  A  block  of 
wood,  T,  Fig.  8,  must  be  nailed  to  the  center  of 
each  of  the  disks  O  to  keej)  the  pump  piston  from 
striking  the  inlet  valves  or  the  hooks  S. 

The  pistons  are  now  made  out  of  disks  of  wood 
to  which  leather  straps,  U,  are  tacked.  The  ends 
of  the  leather  straps  should  be  cut  on  a  slant,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  8,  and  the  rough  side  of  the  leather 
should  be  on  the  outside.  The  piston  disk  should 
be  about  one  inch  in  thickness,  but  the  strap 
should  be  wider,  say  2".  The  piston  should  be 
paraffined  before  being  cut,  and  so  should  the 
piston-rod,  V.  The  piston-rod  is  about  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  tightly  driven  into  a  hole  in  the 
piston  to  which  it  is  made  fast  by  means  of  a 
couple  of  thin  nails  driven  in  on  a  slant.  The 
piston-rods  will  have  to  be  6"  long.  Cans  are 
usually  formed  with  a  seam  on  the  inside,  which 
will  bother  us  some  in  fitting  the  pistons  to  the 
cylinders,  but  the  leather  can  be  jammed  tightly 
enough  to  fit  around  the  seam  without  letting 
any  great  amount  of  water  leak  past. 

If  the  cement  is  now  hardened,  we  can  proceed 
to  do  some  more  work  on  the  cylinders.  Our 
pump  is  to  have  a  stroke  of  only  about  3",  but  we 
are  likel}'  to  put  so  much  of  a  strain  on  the  cylin- 
ders that  they  may  burst  open,  and  so  we  had 
better  reinforce  them  with  cement.  Wet  a  piece 
of  blotting  paper  and  wrap  it  around  each  cylin- 
der to  a  height  of  3",  binding  it  in  place  with  soft 
iron  wire.  Then  bend  a  piece  of  heavy  cardboard 
around  each  cylinder,  leaving  a  space  between  it 
and  the  cylinder  of  about  one  inch.  The  card- 
board may  be  held  in  place  at  the  bottom  by 
nails  driven  through  the  sides  of  the  box.  The 
cardboard  should  be  paraffined  and  bent  into 
shape  while  still  hot.  \\'here  it  rests  on  the 
cement  already  cast,  it  should  be  sealed  with 
paraffine  to  prevent  leakage,  but  do  not  smear 
paraffine  on  the  cement  surface  inside  the  cylinder. 

A  mixture  of  cement  is  now  poured  into  the 
cardboard  molds  to  a  depth  of  three  inches. 
The  blotting-paper  around  the  cylinders  will 
absorb  the  pressure  of  the  cement  when  it  hardens 
and  keep  it  from  distorting  the  cylinders.  After 
the  cement  has  hardened,  the  cardboard  mold  is 
removed. 

The  valve  disks,  0,  are  now  fitted  into  the 
c\linders  and  fastened  b}'  means  of  screws  dri\en 
into  the  disks  N.  Then  each  piston  is  fitted  into 
its  cj'linder  and  a  strip  of  wood,  r  (Fig.  8),  with  a 
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hole  in  the  center  lor  the  i)islon-rod  to  pass 
ihrough,  is  fastened  b\-  a  couple  of  nails  to  the 
lop  of  the  cylinders.  The  strips,  v,  serve  as 
snides  for  the  piston-rods.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  distort  the  cylinders  when  nailing  on  the 
iiuides. 

The  ])unip  is  operated  b>-  a  handle,  W,  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  swings  on  a  rod,  .v,  one 
inch  in  diameter  supported  on  a  pair  of  frames, 
A',  nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  mold-box.  The 
handle  is  made  of  a  couple  of  wooden  strips 
about  3'-o"  long,  spaced  apart  by  means  of  rungs, 
-ii\  at  each  end.  Directly  over  the  cylinders 
there  is  another  pair  of  rungs,  y,  of  f"  to  l" 
diameter.  Each  of  these  rungs  passes  through  a 
pair  of  connecting  rods,    Y,   which   in   turn  are 


HOSE-REEL  AND  EXTENSION  LADDERS 


attached  to  the  piston  rod,  V,  by 

means  of  a  bolt,  Z,  as  shown  in 

Fig.  10.     As  one  piston  goes  up 

the    other    goes    down,    and    the 

I)iston-rods  must  be  connected  at 

such  a  point  that  when  one  piston 

is  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke,  the  other  will  be 

lifted  about  three  inches.     The  handles,  W,  will 

move  up  and  down  six  inches. 

The  connecting-rods,  Y,  must  turn  freely  on 
the  rungs,  y,  and  the  joint  between  the  connect- 
ing-rods, Y,  and  piston-rods,  V,  must  be  a  free- 
turning  fit.  To  keep  the  bolt,  Z,  from  working 
loose,  it  must  be  fitted  with  two  nuts,  one  jammed 
tightly  against  the  other. 

This  finishes  our  pump,  and  we  can  test  it  out 
by  connecting  the  inlet  G,  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
rubber  hose,  to  a  pail  of  water.  Then,  after  wet- 
ting the  pistons,  on  working  the  handle  a  stream 
of  water  will  issue  from  the  outlet  pipe  H.  The 
pump  is  now  set  in  an  express-wagon,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3.  -        . 


HOSE-REEL 

Our  machine  will  not  be  complete  without  a 
hose-reel.  Two  peach-basket  tops,  A  A,  Fig.  11, 
are  each  pro\ided  with  a  pair  of  arms,  B,  which 
are  fitted  together  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  These 
are  nailed  fast  to  the  disks  A.  Then  holes  are 
bored  through  them  to  receive  a  wooden  shaft, 
C.  The  two  disks,  A,  are  connected  by  means  of 
slats,  D.  The  projecting  ends  of  the  shaft  C 
rest  in  slots  in  a  pair  of  uprights,  E,  which  arc 
nailed  to  the  front  of  the  express-wagon.  When 
the  pump  is  used,  the  reel  is  lifted  ofif  the  uprights 
E  so  as  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  the  pump-handle. 

EXTENSION  LADDERS 

Our  engine  must  also  be  fitted  with  ladders  which 
may  be  carried  on  hooks  set  in  the  frames  A', 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  ladders  should  be  just 
under  four  feet  in  length,  or  they  will  be  too  long 
to  go  into  our  engine-house,  but  they  can  be 
connected  to  form  a  single  ladder  seven  feet 
long.  One  ladder  is  made  slightly  narrower  than 
the  other,  so  that  it  will  fit  between  the  legs  of 
the  other,  as  shown  in  Fig.  13.  The  two  upper 
rungs,  A  A,  B  B,  oi  the  wider  ladder  are  double, 
so  as  to  form  a  pocket  for  the  legs  of  the  narrower 
pair.  The  bottom  rung,  C  C,  of  the  narrower 
ladder  is  also  made  double,  and  the  two  legs 
are  extended  enough  to  engage  the  rungs  of  the 
wider  ladder.  Thus  a  very  firm  joint  is  formed 
when  the  two  ladders  are  fitted  together. 


AN 


FOR 


AIRPLANE   RUDDER 

THE  SLED 

Here  is  an  idea  that  was  sent  to  the  Do-Things 
Editor.  It  looks  interesting,  but  the  Editor  must 
confess  he  has  not  tried  it.  Nowadays,  sleds  are 
steered  by  flexing,  or  bending,  the  runners  this 
way  and  that.  But  on  a  smooth,  icy  hill,  flexing 
the  runners  will  not  alwavs  steer  the  sled.    It  will 
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skid,  instead  of  turning,  and  so  one  genius  has 
built  himself  an  air-rudder  to  guide  the  sled. 
The  drawings  show  how  the  rudder  is  made. 
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First  a  wooden  barrel-hoop  must  be  obtained. 
This  should  be  soaked  in  water  for  a  da>-  or  so  to 
make  it  pliable.    Then  a  i"  board  4  inches  wide  is 

cut  to  the  form 
shown  at  .4  in  Fig. 
2,  and  the  barrel - 
hoop,  B,  is  nailed 
to  it  as  shown.  To 
brace  the  hoop,  a 
piece,  C  is  fitted 
between  the  hoop 
and  the  board  A. 
This  is  held  in 
place  b\"  a  couple  of  pieces,  D,  nailed  fast.  A  hole 
is  bored  through  the  pieces  D  and  board  -4  and  a 
rod.  £.  is  driven  through  it.  The  for\vard  edge 
of  board  .4  is  rounded.  The  rudder  is  now  covered 
with  canvas,  drawn  taut  and 
tacked  fast.  A  screw.  F,  is  driven 
into  the  bottom  of  the  rudder, 
and  then  its  head  is  filed  ofT. 
This  screw  fits  into  a  hole  in  the 
floor  of  the  sled  and  serves  to  hinge 
the  rudder  to  the  sled.  A  rudder- 
post,  G.  is  fastened  to  the  sled  by 
means  of  angle  braces,  and  at  its 
upper  end  there  is  a  heaw  screw- 
eye,  H.  through  which  a  screw  is 
passed  and  screwed  into  the  upper 
end  of  the  board  -4.  Tiller-ropes 
are  fastened  to  the  rod  £,  so  that 
the  coaster  may  turn  the  rudder,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  I.  When  the  sled  travels  at  high  speed,  the 
rudder  should  prove  ver>'  effective. 
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but  it  can  be  imitated  more  perfectly  if  we  use  a 
sheet  of  fle.vible  metal  for  the  blade  of  our  oar. 
Galvanized  iron  may  be  used,  but  the  best  mate- 
rial for  the  purpose  is  a  sheet  of  copper.  Take  a 
piece  about  10"  wide  and  24"  long.  Cut  ofT 
the  blade  of  an  oar  and  make  a  saw  slot  in  the 
stump.  Fit  the  copper  blade  into  this,  leaving 
about  18"  projecting.  Fasten  the  blade  by  means 
of  screws. 

This  flexible  sculling-oar  may  then  be  placed  in 
an  oar-lock  at  the  stern  of  a  boat.  and.  by  a  simple 
side-to-side  swing,  the  boat  ma\-  be  proj^elled. 
In  the  regular  sculling  motion  the  oar-blade  is 
tilted  first  one  wa\"  and  then  the  other  as  it  is 
swung  from  side  to  side.  The  same  thing  may  be 
done  to  advantage  with  the  flexible  oar  to  give 
greater  sf>eed  to  the  boat. 


A   FISH-TAIL  SCULLIXG-OAR 

Any  one  who  has  watched  a  fish  swim  knows 
that  he  makes  himself  go  by  a  sweeping  move- 
ment of  his  flexible  tail.  When  sculling  a  boat, 
this  movement  is  imitated  to  a  certain  extent. 


A   HOBBY-HORSE   FOR  THE 
ROLLER-COASTER 

When  coasting  down  a  long  hill  on  roller-skates, 
the  legs  have  to  be  held  so  rigidly  that  the 
muscles  soon  begin  to  feel  the  strain  as  they  never 
would  when  skating  along  on  the  level.  But  an 
ingenious  bo\'  has  hit  upon  a  simple  scheme  to  re- 
lieve this  condition.  He  uses  a  sort  of  hobby- 
horse, which  lets  him  coast  sitting  down.  This 
makes  coasting  safer  because  he  is  not  so  liable 
to  have  a  spill  if  he  should  hit  a  raised  stone  or  a 
brick  in  the  pavement.  The  coasting  hobb\- 
horse  is  a  stick  with  a  caster,  .4.  fitted  to  the  lower 
end  of  it,  and  a  cross-bar  or  handle,  B,  to  the 
upper  end.  as  shown  in  Fig.  i ;  and  a  saddle,  C, 
is  fastened  at  the  proper  angle  by  means  of  a 
tapered  block  D.  The  coaster  sits  on  the  saddle 
with  the  cross-bar  resting  across  his  knees,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  and  coasts  merrily  down  hill. 
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THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A   Review  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD    N.   TEALL 


AN  AIRPLANE  VIEW  OF  RUSSIA 

Some  of  our  friends  say  that  Russia  is  n't  even 
interesting  any  more.  Of  course,  they  are  wrong; 
everything  human  is  interesting!  Anything  that 
was  n't  interesting  would  be  amazing.  It  de- 
pends on  the  point  of  view,  on  your  mental  atti- 
tude, just  how  much  you  can  get  out  of  what  you 
see,  or  hear,  or  read  about.  The  history  of 
ancient  Rome  is  interesting;  the  history  of  mod- 
ern Russia  is  more  interesting — but  harder  to 
understand,  because  we  are  so  close  to  it.  "Can't 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees." 

One  reason  why  things  may  seem  uninteresting 
is  that  we  fail  to  understand  just  what  they  mean. 
A  man  carrying  a  football  is  n't  very  interesting, 
all  by  himself;  but  when  there  are  eleven  men  in 
front  of  him,  fighting  to  stop  him  from  carrying 
that  ball  over  their  goal-line,  it  's  exciting. 
Flour,  butter,  eggs,  milk,  salt,  and  sugar  on  the 
pantry  shelf  are  interesting,  if  you  have  imagina- 
tion enough  to  see  them  mixed  and  baked  into  a 
cake.  And  if  there  are  raisins,  and  citron,  and 
spices  on  another  shelf — why,  the  possibilities  are 
more  than  interesting,  they  're  disturbing! 

It 's  a  mistake  for  us  to  say  that  Russia  is  wrong 
because  she  has  n't  a  government  like  ours,  or 
England's,  or  France's,  or  China's.  A  nation's 
government  has  to  fit  it,  and  Russia  has  n't  found 
the  right  style  or  size.  We  may  say  try  this,  or 
try  that;  or  this  is  "becoming,"  the  other  makes 
you  look  a  fright.     It  is  for  Russia  to  decide. 

Russia  in  disorder  is  a  menace  to  the  other 
nations.  Russia,  sick  with  Bolshevism,,  threat- 
ens the  health  of  the  world.  Bolshevism  is  a  con- 
tagious disease.  If  Russia  is  calm  and  contented, 
busy  and  prosperous,  she  is  a  desirable  member 
of  the  "family  of  nations."  It  is  none  of  our 
business  how  she  manages  her  own  affairs,  so  long 
as  she  does  not  endanger  the  peace  and  comfort  of 
others,  and  is  honorable  in  her  dealings  with  others. 


Imagine  yourself  in  a  great  airplane,  and 
equipped  with  eyesight  powerful  enough  to  give 
you  a  view  of  Russia  and  her  neighbors.  You 
will  need  a  special  kind  of  vision,  enabling  you  to 
see,  as  if  in  physical  form,  the  motives  and  pur- 
poses of  the  great  masses  of  population  within 
eye-range.  You  must  be  able  to  see  clearly  the 
field  and  the  players. 

Here  is  Russia,  at  the  north  of  Europe,  with 
Germany  west  of  her,  France  and  England  beyond. 
Sweeping  off  to  the  east  is  Asia,  with  Japan  in  the 
distance;  and  to  the  south  you  will  see,  with  your 
new  powers  of  vision,  lines  of  connection  with 
other  countries  that  have  populations  related 
racially  to  the  Russians.  Possibly  you  will  see 
these  different  lands  in  different  colors  and  shades, 
as  they  are  marked  off  on  the  school-book  maps. 
But  these  colorings  indicate  something  more  than 
political  divisions,  the  territories  of  different 
governments.  They  represent  the  position  of 
groups  of  people  bound  together  by  natural  in- 
fluences— descent  from  the  same  remote  ancestors, 
languages  sprung  from  >a  common  root,  similar 
customs  and  ways  of  thinking.  This  is  a  mighty 
interesting  sort  of  geography ! 

You  can  see  Germany,  defeated,  disappointed, 
trying  to  work  out  her  fate.  You  can  see  that 
she,  having  planted  the  seeds  of  civil  war  in 
Russia,  is  now  dreading  the  fall  of  the  tree's  evil 
fruit  on  her  own  soil.  You  can  see  some  of  the 
Russians  defending  the  tree  against  those  who  are 
striving  to  hack  it  down ;  a  bitter  struggle,  costly, 
painful — and,  as  it  seems  to  you,  with  your  sound 
American  ideas,  needlessly  so.  You  can  see  the 
shadows  of  the  Czars,  of  Kerensky,  and  others 
who  ha\e  passed  out  of  the  fight.  You  see  the 
raging  Reds,  and  the  leaders  who  have  tried  to 
establish  a  better  government.  You  see  the 
masses  of  the  people,  strong,  patient,  sorely 
puzzled  folk,  wanting  only  peace  and  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  make  a  living.  If  this  wonderful  new 
power  of  vision  is  all  that  we  imagine  it,  you  will 
s?et  a  view  of  this  strange  complication  such  as 
no  man  has  yet  had.  We  can't  even  imagine 
what  it  would  be! 

For  our  part,  we  suppose  Poland  would  be  a 
supremely  interesting  part  of  this  picture.  _  Freed 
of  the  ancient  tyrannies  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Austria,  she  still  stands  surrounded  by  those 
countries,  exposed  to  the  spreading  influence  of 
their  disorders.     She  has  gained  an  outlet  for  her 


Well — we  have  n't  thrown  very  much  li^hl 
upon  the  Russian  "situation"!  But  perhaps  this 
idea  of  an  airplane  view  will  help  you  to  know 
how  to  think  about  Russia,  even  if  it  does  n't 
settle  the  question  what  to  think. 

THE   ATTACK  UPON   AMERICANISM 

Next  November  the  United  States  will  elect  a 
new  President.  St.  Nicholas  will  come  to  you 
only  three  times  more  before  the  national  con- 
ventions of  the  great  parties  name  the  candidates 
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trade,  and  is  determined  to  revive  her  old-tirne 
power  and  independence.     But  she  stands  withm 
a  ring  of  spiteful  rivals,  and  her  future  is  full  of 
disturbing  possibilities.     Poland  is  "game"— but 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  her  continuing  wisdom  in 
management.    Her  people  do  not  all  take  the  same 
view  of  her  problems,  any  more  than  all  the  people 
of  any  nation  do.     The  question  is  whether  they 
will  show  sound  common  sense  in  getting  together 
on  a  workable  program.    It  is  just  the  ability  to  do 
that  thing  that  keeps  England  and  America  going. 
Our  own  greatest  danger  is  the  weakening  of  that 
spirit  by  the  growth  of  "class"  feeling  among  us 
and  the  demand  of  minorities  for  power. 


from  whom  the  next  Chief  Executive  will  be 
chosen.  Not  a  few  of  our  present  readers  will 
vote  in  the  coming  election;  a  very  great  many  of 
them  will  cast  ballots  in  the  next  one.  Let 's  take 
a  preliminarv  look  at  the  situation. 

It  's  too  early  to  do  much  thinking  about  the 
chances  of  one  man  or  another.  Whether  the  Pres- 
ident will  run  again;  whether  General  Pershing 
may  be  a  candidate;  whether  Mr.  Bryan  will  take 
another  crack  at  it;  and  whether  a  "favorite  son 
or  a  "dark  horse"  will  get  the  nomination— those 
things  will  come  up  later.  Still,  it  's  good  fun  to 
watch  for  bits  in  the  newspaper  about  McAdoo 
and  Coolidge,  Wood  and  Underwood,  Allen  of 
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Kansas,  and  the  other  men  mentioned  from  time 
to  time  as  possible  "Presidential  timber." 

The  great  thing  right  now  is  not  the  men,  but 
(he  issues.  Party  lines  are  not  so  sharply  drawn 
as  they  used  to  be.  There  is  more  so-called  "indc- 
Iiendent  voting."  splitting  of  tickets,  picking  out 
the  best  men  on  the  ballot,  regardless  of  party. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  a  good  thing,  it  surely 
is  a  fact.  And  if  you  will  read  political  history,  a 
thrilling  story  of  great  battles,  you  will  find  that 
in  most  elections  there  is  some  one  vital  issue  on 
which  the  parties  take  sides,  and  on  which  the 
nation  divides  in  belief.  It  may  be  the  tariff,  or 
"imperialism,"  or  the  trusts,  or  free  coinage  of 
silver,  or  something  else. 

In  i860  Americans  were  debating  the  question 
of  state  rights  against  federal  powers.  It  could 
not  be  settled  at  the  polls,  and  had  to  be  fought 
out  on  the  battle-field.  In  1920  it  will  be  the 
question  whether  this  is  to  be  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  all  the  people,  and  for  all  the  people,  or 
a  government  by  and  for  conflicting  parts  of  the 
people.  And  these  very  words  that  come  first  to 
mind  in  stating  it  show  how  serious  a  matter  it  is: 
on  one  side,  the  Americanism  that  has  made  this 
nation  great;  and  on  the  other,  destruction  of  the 
ideals  of  democratic  government  for  which  many, 
many  thousands  of  brave  men  have  given  their 
lives. 

That  is  the  great  issue  of  1920.  The  party 
that  gives  the  best  promise  of  good  American 
goxernment,  which  means  a  fair  show  for  all,  will 
win.  And  every  word,  thought,  and  act  of  good, 
sound,  honest,  hearty  "old-fashioned"  American- 
ism will  help  crush  the  spirit  of  revolution.  As 
the  old  Sunday-school  song  had  it,  "There  's  a 
work  for  me  and  a  work  for  you — something  for 
each  of  us  now  to  do!*' 

TWO  GERMANIES 

The  Watch  Tower  is  a  department  not  of  news, 
but  of  comment.  As  it  has  to  be  prepared  well  in 
advance  of  publication,  there  is  always  an  unpleas- 
ant possibility  of  events  between  the  writing  and 
the  reading  setting  the  comment  out  of  joint. 
By  a  combination  of  carefulness  and  good  luck, 
that  has  n't  yet  happened.  The  possibility  is 
mentioned  only  by  way  of  letting  you  know  what 
we  're  trying  to  do — and  also,  perhaps,  to  show 
why  you  must  be  patient  with  us  if  it  ever  does 
happen.  If  you  should  ever  have  occasion  to 
write  in  and  point  out  such  a  "break."  the  reply 
would  be:  "We  're  pleased  to  see  that  you  're  all 
so  wide-awake."  We  'd  have  the  best  of  i't, 
would  n't  we? 

In  January,  when  this  was  written,  there  were 
riots  in  Berlin;  bombs  were  being  dropped  on  the 
mob,    there   were   barbed-wire    barriers   in    the 


streets,  and  tanks  were  being  used  to  defend  gov- 
ernment property.  And  at  the  same  time,  Presi- 
dent P2bert  was  issuing  a  iiroclamation  welcoming 
the  return  of  peace  (with  all  the  nations  except 
the  United  States,  Russia,  and — is  n't  it? — ■ 
China) ;  lamenting  the  placing  of  his  unhappy 
country  under  such  a  burden  of  debt  and  taxes; 
assuring  the  world  that  the  present  Government, 
supported  by  the  majority  of  the  German  people, 
has  no  wish  but  to  live  at  peace  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  asserting  that  reports  of  German 
plans  for  world-trade  conquest  are  false.    " 

Perhaps  by  the  time  you  read  this  article  the 
riots  will  have  been  suppressed — or  perhaps  the 
Ebert  Government  will  have  been  overthrown. 
In  either  case,  the  idea  we  mean  to  put  before  you 
will  still  be  correct:  that  there  are  two  Germanies, 
one  ready  to  make  good,  as  far  as  it  can,  for  the 
ruin  it  has  caused;  the  other  ugly,  defiant,  ready 
to  complete  the  wreck  rather  than  live  at  peace 
with  those  who  stand  for  honor  and  right  dealing. 

For  many  years  it  will  not  be  safe  for  the  other 
nations  to  fail  to  guard  against  this  violent  Ger- 
many. Not  until  the  Germany  that  Mr.  Ebert 
says  he  represents  is  surely  in  control  can  the 
German  people  expect  to  be  free  of  suspicion. 
It  is  not  merely  by  the  will  of  the  Allies,  but  by 
the  Law  of  Humanity,  that  Germany,  having  fol- 
lowed the  HohenzoUerns,  must  pay  the  bill  they 
ran  up. 

ANOTHER   CrOVERNOR  SPEAKS   UP 

Governor  Coolidge,  of  Massachusetts,  Gov- 
ernor Allen,  of  Kansas,  and  Governor  Gardner,  of 
Missouri,  have  all  been  quoted  in  the  Watch 
Tower,  with  a  word  of  praise  for  the  good  sense 
and  courage  with  which  they  have  spoken  and 
acted  in  behalf  of  good  government.  Now  it  is 
the  turn  of  Governor  John  J.  Cornwell,  of  West 
Virginia. 

Governor  Cornwell  has  never,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  a  college  president.  He  is  a  "prac- 
tical" man,  a  man  of  experience  in  business  as 
well  as  politics.  In  handling  steel  and  coal  strikes 
in  his  State,  he  acted  wisely  and  firmly. 

The  Governor  of  West  Virginia  said  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  the  people  of  his  State  was  not 
that  he  would  try  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
live  without  working  or  that  he  would  do  away 
with  taxes,  but  that  he  would  try  to  manage  the 
State's  business,  the  people's  business,  in  a  busi- 
nesslike way.  He  said  also  that  we  have  been  suf- 
fering with  political  indigestion.  The  Governor 
did  not  use  exactly  those  words,  but  that  's  the 
idea.  We  can't  live  by  laws;  we  live  by  work. 
Laws  establish  the  rules  of  fair  play.  Prosperity 
depends  upon  production. 

Governor  Cornwel    declared  that  back  of  our 
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The  Watch  Tower  has  made  a  little  collection  of 
pictures  of  women  engaged  in  public  work,  and 
prints  them  in  a  group  this  month.  "Public  af- 
fairs" no  longer  belong  to  the  men  and  boys  alone! 

Mrs.  David  Lloyd  George,  wife  of  the  British  Premier, 
recently  appointed  the  first  woman  magistrate  of  Wales 
Countess  Wanda  Rawita-Ostrowska,  Director  of  the  Polish 

Red  Cross  in  Siberia 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  one  of  seven  noted  British  women 

appointed  magistrates  in  London 
Miss  Pauline  Goldmark,   head  of  the  Woman's  Service 
Bureau,  who  has  been  named  for  an  important  post  in  the 

U.  S.  Railroad  Administration 

Miss  Charlotte  Delafield,  private  secretary  to  Major  F.  H. 

la  Guardia,   new  president   of   the    Board    of    Aldermen, 
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labor  troubles  there  is  a  deliberate  desire  to  de- 
stroy our  present  truly  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. And  he  said  that  there  were  leaders  of 
labor  who  meant  to  lessen  production  in  the 
mines  so  that  the  public  might  be  forced  to  yield 
to  the  workers'  demands  for  less  work  and  more 
pay.  Their  purpose,  he  said,  was  to  do  away 
with  the  wage  system  and  the  American  custom 
of  private  ownership. 

Our  republic,  he  said,  was  established  by  men 
who  believed  in  the  right  of  each  person  to  use 
his  own  strength  and  intelligence  in  his  own  way, 
and  to  possess  the  fruits  of  his  own  skill  and 
industry.  Labor  has  its  rights;  so  has  capital. 
Labor  unions,  organizations  for  the  protection 
and  benefit  of  men  who  work  with  their  hands, 
are  good  not  only  for  the  workers,  but  for  the 
public — if  managed  with  proper  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others.  It  is  their  place  to  strive  to  get 
fair  pay  for  their  members  and  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  of  their  families. 

Individuals,  or  the  men  in  a  body,  can  quit 
work  if  they  think  they  are  not  being  treated 


fairly.  Speaking  in  a  general  way,  the  fact  is 
that  if  other  men  can  be  got  to  do  the  same  work 
for  less  money,  that  is  all  that  work  is  fairly 
worth.  If  not,  then  the  stoppage  of  production 
will  make  it  necessary'  for  employers  to  pay  more 
— and  so  the  matter  adjusts  itself. 

But,  says  Governor  Cornwell,  when  any  com- 
bination of  men — "whether  investors,  or  workers" 
— -threatens  the  public  welfare  or  opposes  the 
Government,  then  the  Government  has  got  to 
protect  the  public,  the  whole  body  of  citizens. 

The  Government — ^that  is,  the  men  in  public 
ofhce.  And  this  being  a  democratic  nation,  that 
means  just  these  two  things:  The  American 
people  must  elect  to  office  clear-headed  men  of 
courage;  and,  having  elected  such  men,  the  Ameri- 
can people  must  back  them  against  the  radicals, 
the  Reds, 

WHAT  TEACHERS  THINK 

The  American  Federation  of  Teachers  believes 
that  no  teacher  should  be  placed  in  peril  of  dis- 
charge because  of  anything  said  outside  the  school- 
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room  about  social,  political,  or  economic  problems, 
"so  long  as  he  does  not  advocate  violence  or  the 
use  of  unconstitutional  methods."  There  's  a 
question  for  you ! 

The  "right  of  free  speech"  is  certainly  still 
an  American  ideal.  It  never  would  have  been 
brought  into  question  at  all  except  for  the  acts 
of  some  people  who  set  out  deliberately  to  make 
trouble.  How  far  can  thej^  be  permitted  to  go, 
without  endangering  the  freedom  of  others?  And 
where  does  it  cease  to  be  profitable  to  let  them 
alone,  so  as  not  to  give  them  the  comfort  of  pre- 
tending to  be  oppressed?  They  do  like  to  pose 
as  martyrs!  If  what  they  say  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional nor  a  menace  to  the  public  peace,  why  need 
anything  be  done  at  all? 

A  teacher  cannot  be  one  thing  in  the  school- 
room and  another  outside.  Many  teachers  are 
discontented, .but  most  of  them  are  good,  sensible 
Americans — and  the  agitators  do  not  represent 
the  majority.    Ask  your  teacher  if  it  is  n't  so! 

THROUGH  THE  WATCH  TOWER'S 
TELESCOPE 
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PRESIDENT  PAUL  DESCHANEL 

On  January  17,  M.  Paul  Deschanel  was  elected 
President  of  the  French  Republic.  He  had  734 
votes  out  of  889  cast  by  members  of  the  National 
Assembly.  Premier  Clemenceau,  President  Poin- 
care,  and  General  Foch  had  a  very  small  number 
of  votes. 


On  January  16,  representatives  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Greece,  Belgium,  Spain,  Japan,  and 
Brazil  assembled  for  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  Russia  and  China  were  among 
the  Powers  not  present.  Many  Americans  are 
happy  because  the  LTnited  States  of  America  has 
escaped  an  "entangling  alliance."     Are  you? 

The  other  day  a  friend  of  mine,  with  whom  I  had 
been  discussing  political  and  social  conditions, 
said:  "It  's  a  bad  situation.  It  's  very,  very 
dark — and  I  can't  honestly  say  I  can  see  any  hope 
of  its  clearing  up  soon!"  "Clearing  up!  Clearing 
up?"  said  I.  "Let  me  tell  you  what  that  expres- 
sion reminds  me  of.  Once  I  was  stopping  at  a 
hotel  down  on  the  Jersey  shore.  It  was  a  bad 
season,  dull  and  rainy.  Some  of  the  guests,  im- 
patient, asked  the  proprietor:  'Will  it  ever  clear 
up?'  He  took  his  time  about  answering.  He 
looked  at  them  solemnly  a  moment;  then,  with  a 
wink  at  me,  he  said,  'It  always  did!'  "  Remember 
that,  when  things  look  dark:  "It  always  did" 
clear  up !     And  it  will  again. 

For  the  record's  sake,  here  are  some  sentences 
from  Ireland's  "Declaration  of  Independence," 
proclaimed  (in  Gaelic)  January  21,  19 19: 

"W^hereas  the  Irish  people  is  resolved  to  secure 
and  maintain  its  complete  independence.  .  .  . 
Now,  therefore,  we,  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  ancient  Irish  people,  in  national  parliament 
assembled,  do,  in  the  name  of  the  Irish  nation, 
ratify  the  establishment  of  the  Irish  Republic  and 
pledge  ourselves  and  our  people  to  make  this 
declaration  effective  by  every  means  at  our  com- 
mand." The  vote  was  1,207,151  for  independence, 
and  308,713  against  separation  from  England. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  plan  included  two  Irish 
parliaments,  one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south. 

A  FRIENDLY  critic — or  '  critical  friend — of  the 
Watch  Tower  wrote  in  the  other  day  to  correct 
an  error;  never  you  mind  what  it  was!  And  he 
said  (says  he),  "The  W'ATCH  Tower  has  large 
ideas."  What  a  jolly  criticism!  He  did  n't  say 
The  Watch  Tower  was  mean,  or  spiteful,  or 
weak,  or  foolish.  No,  sir — and  ma'am!  He  said 
its  ideas  were  large!  Now,  that  's  too  good  to 
be  kept  secret.  There  are  lots  and  lots  of  readers 
of  The  Watch  Tower  who  know  more  about  its 
subjects  than  its  writer  does;  he  's  only  one  man, 
and  there  are — well,  a  quarter  of  a  million  readers: 
heavy  odds.  And  of  course  the  readers  are  glad 
to  help  the  writer,  and  the  writer  is  glad  to  be 
helped — and  so  we  all  keep  going  ahead,  and 
going  ahead,  and  getting  out  of  life  all  the  good 
there  is  in  it. 


LOOKOUT  HOUSE  IN  THE  WASHINGTON  NATIONAL  FOREST,  WASHINGTON 


FOREST-FIRE   LOOKOUTS   NOW   HAVE 
STANDARD   HOUSES  , 

The  growing  importance  of  the  Forest  Fire  Ser\-- 
ice  has  led  the  Government  to  adopt  a  standard 
type  of  house  for  erection  on  lofr\-  lookout  points 
commanding  a  ^-iew  of  the  surrounding  region. 
As  many  of  these  houses  have  to  be  erected  at 
places  that  can  be  reached  only  over  narrow 
mountain  trails,  it  has  been  found  best  to  have 
the  timbers  and  boards  cut  into  short  lengths 
and  tied  into  bundles  that  can  be  readily  carried 
on  pack-animals.  Even  at  that,  it  is  a  difficult 
job  to  transport  one  of  these  knock-down  houses 
to  some  distant  mountain  peak,  for  the  total 
weight  of  the  lumber,  nails,  bolts,  and  other  ma- 
terials that  are  needed  for  building  one  of  these 
houses  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  6400  pounds.  A 
letter  or  number  is  placed  on  each  piece,  and  thus 
the  constructing  officer  is  readily  enabled  to  put 
the  house  together  when  once  the  materials  have 
arrived. 

The  main  room  of  the  house  is  twelve  feet 
square,  and  has  windows  on  all  sides  for  observa- 
tion purposes.  The  cupola  that  surmounts  this 
room  is  six  feet  square  and  has  a  continuous  band 
of  windows,  besides  being  equipped  with  all  the 
instruments  required  for  observation  and  report. 
Xaturallv.    as    these    lookout    houses    stand    in 


spots  where  the  elements  have  full  play,  they  are 
exposed  to  some  terrific  storms.  For  this  reason 
the  walls  and  floors  are  of  double  construction, 
as  the  high  winds  would  soon  drive  the  rain  through 
a  building  of  ordinar\'  construction.  To  prevent 
the  houses  from  being  blown  away  bodily,  they 
are  securely  anchored  by  cables  attached  at  each 
corner. 

In  the  Columbia  National  Forest,  standard 
look-out  houses  have  been  erected  on  Mount 
Adams,  elevation  12,307  feet,  and  on  Mount 
Saint  Helena,  elevation  9675  feet;  in  Rainier 
National  Forest  on  Kiona  Peak,  elevation  6100 
feet;  in  the  Cascade  National  Forest  on  Huckle- 
berrj-  Mountain,  elevation  5500  feet;  and  in 
Crater  National  Forest  on  \Vind>-  Peak,  ele\-ation 
4920  feet,  on  Mount  McLaughlin,  elevation  9760 
feet,  and  on  Rustler  Peak,  elevation  6200  feet. 
On  Rustler  Peak  it  was  necessary-  to  perch  the 
house  on  top  of  a  twehe-foot  tower  to  give  it  the 
necessary'  elevation. 

The  great  value  of  the  work  done  by  these 
lookout  men  is  unquestioned.  Time  after  time 
they  ha^■e  discovered  fires  which  soon  might  haxe 
gained  headway  enough  to  have  done  tremendous 
damage.  The  lookout  man  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Hood,  at  an  elevation  of  11,225  feet,  re- 
ported  fiftv-six  fires  in   iqi7   and  sixty-four  in 
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1918.  On  two  occasions  he  discovered  and  cor- 
reclh-  located  two  fires  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Adams,  more  than  hft>-  miles  away.  All  but  five 
of  the  fires  that  occurred  in  1917  between  Mount 
Jefferson  and  the  Columbia  River,  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles,  were  first  discovered  from  the 
Mount  Hood  lookout.  These  five  small  fires 
were  camp-fires  that  were  not  put  out,  but  they 
were  discovered  and  extinguished  before  they  had 
a  chance  to  do  much  damage. 

George  F.  Paul. 

A   CAMERA   TRAP-LINE 


THE  FIRST  SUBJECT 

To  every  reader  of  St.  Nicholas  who  owns  a 
kodak,  I  desire  to  say:  You  do  not  realize  how 
much  genuine  sport  there  is  to  be  had  from  pho- 
tography until  you  start  to  take  pictures  of  the 
little  folk  of  the  woods  and  fields. 

To  the  country  boy  who  is  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  he  will  be  old  enough  to  use  a  shot- 
gun or  rifle,  this  story  is  especially  dedicated,  for 
it  is  my  earnest  wish  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  a 
firearm  to  the  hunting  camera. 

If  I  promise  to  show  you  that  all  the  excitement 
and  pleasure  that  accompany  a  trip  afield  with  a 
gun  can  be  experienced  in  bagging  wild  things 
with  a  camera,  will  you  give  the  fascinating  pas- 
time at  least  a  fair  trial?  Please  do,  and  I  wager 
that  you  '11  never  be  sorry. 


JIM  CROW  COMES  TO  THE  CAMERA  TRAP 

Are  not  pictures  from  life,  of  birds  and  animals 
much  more  to  be  desired,  as  trophies  of  the  chase, 
than  a  mangled  heap  of  fur  or  feathers?  Allow 
me  to  explain  about  the  camera  trap,  and  then  I 
trust  you  will  agree  with  me. 

It  will  be  best  for  us  to  begin  at  home,  where  we 
can  experiment  a  bit  before  crossing  the  borders 
of  wild-life  land.  Of  course,  you  have  a  cat. 
Why  not  use  her  as  your  first  subject?     Select  a 


MADAME  ROBIN  REDBREAST  AT  HOME  (SEE  PAGE  472) 
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tree  upon  the  lawn  as  your  studio,  set  up  your 
camera  on  the  tripod,  and  focus  it  upon  the  tree- 
trunk.  Then  ask  Mother  for  a  few  yards  of  fine 
thread  from  her  work-basket.  It  should  be  fine, 
because  it  is  supposed  to  be  of  just  sufficient 
strength  to  snap  the  camera  before  breaking — 
otherwise,  the  animal  would  pull  the  camera  over. 
The  next  step  is  to  fasten  a  small  staple,  or  screw- 
eye,  in  the  tree.  This  done,  the  thread  is  at- 
tached to  the  shutter  trip,  and  run  through  the 
screw-eye  to  a  piece  of  meat — and  the  camera  trap 
is  set. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  Puss,  discov^ering  the 
delicious  morsel  dangling  in  such  tempting  fash- 
ion from  the  thread,  will  leap  for  it.     As  her  jaws 


REDDY  CHICKAREE  PRESENTS  YOU  WITH  HIS  PICTURE 

fasten  upon  the  bait,  the  thread  is  drawn  taut,  the 
shutter  clicks,  and  >ou  have  your  first  wild-life 
self  portrait. 

There  are  squirrels  near  you,  no  doubt.  Either 
j\lr.  Gray  or  Reddy  Chickaree  is  seen  upon  your 
premises  occasionally,  I  am  sure.  Let  us  see  if 
we  cannot  induce  one  of  these  two  furry  fellows  to 
pose  for  us.  Select  a  tree  where  you  have  seen 
squirrels  scampering  about,  and  nail  a  small 
branch  across  the  trunk,  at  the  height  of  the 
camera  tripod,  as  a  lunch-counter.  Then  place 
a  nut — a  black  walnut  will  do  very  nicely — 
upon  the  branch  and  connect  it  with  your  kodak 
by  means  of  a  thread.  When  the  gentleman 
with  the  plumed  tail  comes  to  dine,  he  will 
present  you  with  his  picture. 

If  you  would  attract  Jim  Crow  to  your  camera 
trap,  string  a  thread  with  grains  of  corn  and  place 
the  bait  upon  a  stump  in  an  open  field.  You  will 
get  him  e\entually.     The  crow  photograph  illus- 


"THE  DAINTY  KILLDEER  PLOVER,  BROODING  ON  THE 
GROUND"  (SEE  NEXT  P.\GE) 

trating  this  story  has  a  history.  Mr.  Crow,  after 
scrutinizing  the  bait  for  some  time,  alighted  on  the 
stump  and  began  pecking  at  the  corn.  I  expected 
that  this  would  spring  the  trigger  on  the  shutter, 
but  it  was  not  until  one  of  the  crow's  legs  became 
entangled  in  the  thread  that  the  trip  was  released. 


"THE  GREAT  HORNED  OWL  WILL  SIT  FOR  YOU' 
(SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 
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The  result  is  even  a  more  striking  picture  than 
probably  would  ha\e  been  secured  if  everything 
had  worked  according  to  schedule. 

Madam  Robin  Redbreast,  sitting  upon  her  four 
beautiful  lilue  eggs  over  in  the  slender  pine  in  the 
wood-lot,  will  be  delighted  if  you  present  her  with 
a  luncheon  of  fat  angle-worms,  and  will  give  you 
her  portrait  in  return. 

The  dainty  killdeer  plover,  brooding  on  the 
ground  in  the  south  pasture,  can  be  photographed 
without  bait.  This  may  be  accomplished  in  two 
ways:  either  by  stretching  a  thread  across  the 
nest  in  such  a  manner  that  the  bird  will  push 
against  it  as  she  settles  down  upon  her  eggs,  or  a 
thread  may  be  run  back  to  a  safe  hiding-place 
behind  a  distant  bush  where  the  photographer 
awaits  the  opportunity  for  a  picture. 

Last  of  all,  the  great  horned  owl,  whose  boom- 
ing cry  is  heard  every  night  over  by  Cooper's 
Spring,  will  sit  for  you  if  3'ou  place  a  dead  Eng- 
lish sparrow  on  a  stump  near  his  home  hole.  It  is 
also  possible,  so  very  fond  of  sparrow  is  this  forest 
monarch,  that  he  will  brave  the  light  of  day  to 
attend  the  banquet,  as  did  the  big  chap  in  the 
picture. 

Now  that  I  have  given  you  a  few  illustrations  of 
how  a  camera  trap  may  be  successfully  operated, 
and  proved  to  you,  I  hope,  what  good  fun  it  all  is, 
will  you  not  surrender,  for  all  time,  the  thought 
of  killing  these  small  fellow-creatures,  and  en- 
deavor to  procure  their  portraits  for  your  nature 
album  instead? 

Nature  photography  is  the  ideal  sport  for  young 
people.  It  not  only  takes  them  out-of-doors, 
where  rosy  cheeks  and  hearty  appetites  are  found, 
but  it  is  delightful  as  well  as  instructive. 

Howard  Taylor  Middleton. 

OUTWITTING    THE   DESERT   SANDS 

It  takes  a  level-headed,  far-sighted  engineer  to 
outwit  the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert  in  south- 
eastern California.  They  are  always  on  the  alert, 
ever  ready  to  pounce  down  upon  a  roadway  and 
obliterate  it  in  a  jiffy.  What  is  to-day  a  hum- 
mock of  sand  may  to-morrow  be  a  scooped-out 
pocket,  tricky  and  treacherous.  The  engineer 
who  builds  a  substantial  and  worth-while  high- 
way through  such  a  stretch  of  shifting  scenery 
must  reckon  with  a  foe  that  will  be  wide-awake 
and  working  every  minute  of  the  day  and  night 
and  will  try  every  scheme  to  make  his  work  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  State.        ■     - 

To  meet  these  conditions,  the  engineers  of  the 
California  State  Highway  Commission  decided 
that  the  best  way  to  outwit  the  sand  king  would 
be  to  build  a  portable  road,  in  sections,  so  that 
whenever  the  attacks  of  the  sand  got  too  strong 
in  one  locality,  the  whole  road  could  be  picked  up, 


bag  and  baggage,  and  moxcd  over  to  some  better 
route,  where  it  could  begin  life  o\er  again. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  would  haiijien  to  a 
nice,  slick  concrete  road  if  laid  through  this  part 
of  California,  on  the  Ocean-to-Ocean  Highway. 
The  builders  would  wake  up  some  morning  to 
find  their  beautiful  highway  swallowed  up  com- 
l)letely,  and  they  'd  have  to  get  out  a  search-war- 
rant for  it  immediately.  Of  course,  it  would 
always  be  a  comfort  to  them  to  think  that  some- 
where in  the  desert  they  had  a  perfectly  good 
road-bed  in  cold,  or  warm,  storage,  and  that  it 
would  be  unearthed  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  so 
if  the  wind  would  shift  to  the  right  direction. 

The  portable  road  has  been  built  on  the  in- 
stalment plan.  Each  section,  or  unit,  is  eight 
feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  long.  A  permanent 
construction-camp  was  established  at  Ogilby, 
where  the  work  of  bolting  the  sections  together 
firmlv   was  done,   and    then    the   sections   were 
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PLACING  A  SECTION  OF  THE  PORTABLE  ROAD 

Started,  like  stacks  of  stage  scenery,  for  the  front. 
Before  the  sections  were  laid  in  position,  the  road- 
bed was  dragged  and  leveled.  Of  course,  the 
men  working  on  this  job  found  it  no  easy  task  to 
handle  these  heavy  sections,  and  after  they  had 
wrestled  with  them  a  while,  they  rigged  up  a 
traveling  crane,  of  a  rude  sort,  but  it  did  the  work. 
Whenever  they  were  ready  for  a  new  section,  they 
would  use  the  block  and  tackle  to  swing  it  free  of 
the  load,  then  drive  the  mules  ahead  a  few  feet, 
and  drop  the  section  into  its  proper  place  as  slick 
as  you  please.  In  this  way,  section  after  section 
was  put  exactly  where  it  was  wanted. 

To  make  the  work  doubly  strong,  the  workmen 
placed  strips  of  iron  along  both  edges  and  bolted 
them  home  through  the  planks  and  stringers. 
In  this  way  the  sections  are  held  securely,  and 
the  jar  and  rattle  are  lessened,  which  is  a  lucky 
thing  for  the  bolts  and  spikes.  This  plank  road 
is  of  such  substantial  construction  that  it  is  going 
to  stand  up  under  sei'vice.     Crude  oil  was  applied 
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THE  ROAD  BUILT  ON  THE  INSTALMENT  PLAN  ACROSS  THE  CALIFORNIA  DESERT 


to  the  roadway  when  it  was  in  position.  The 
combination  of  the  oil  and  the  sand  gradually 
fills  up  the  cracks  and  solidifies  the  roadway, 
making  it  smooth  and  substantial. 

One  thing  that  the  builders  have  done  is  appre- 
ciated by  every  motorist — they  have  provided 
turn-out  places  every  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so.  Of 
course,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  some  such 
plan  as  this  to  be  followed  with  a  single-track 
"main  line"  and  an  ocean  of  sand  round  about 
as  a  constant  menace  to  careless  driving.  What 's 
more,  every  now  and  then  the  motori'st  in  dis- 
tress will  find  extra  planks,  that  may  prove  the 


friend  in  need  if  through  any  chance  he  should 
happen  to  wander  from  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  that  leads  to  Happy  Land  beyond  the 
desert  zone. 

This  portable  roadway  has  cost  more  than 
twenty-five  dollars  a  rod,  or  something  like 
eight  thousand  dollars  a  mile,  but  it  is  proving  a 
splendid  investment  and  is  really  the  missing  link 
that  spells  success  for  a  whole  transcontinental 
highway.  It  speaks  of  American  ingenuity'  and 
enterprise  in  outwitting  the  ancient  foes  of  the 
frontiersman,  those  shifting,  treacherous  desert 
sands.  G.  F.  P. 


SECTIONS  OF  THE  ROAD  ON  THK  \VA\   TO  THE  FRONT 


MY  GOLDFISH 

By  MARY  LORD 


In  and  out 
And  round  about 
Glide  my  goldfish' — my  shining  goldfish. 

See!     There  's  a  plant,  they  think  a  tree! 
Look  how  they  hide,  then  peek  at  me! 
My  goldfish — my  shining  goldfish! 
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NURSERY  VERSES  AND  PICTURES 

Words  by  Matlie  Lee  Hausgen.     Drawings  by  Decie  Merwin 

THE  NEW  BIRD 

Dear  bird,  your  shining  cage  of  gold 
Your  perch  and  food  and  drink  will  hold — 
But  it  can  never  hold  your  song; 
Through  all  the  house  it  echoes  long 
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And  through  the  window,  down  the  street, 
Its  trilling  notes  sound  clear  and  sweet! 
But — I  can  never  see  the  point — 
Folks  say  Pup's  nose  is  out  of  joint. 

CHUMS 

The  baby  tied  me  with  this  string — 
1  'd  break  it  quick  as  anything. 
And,  bounding  far  away, 
Out  in  the  street  I  'd  play; 
But,  when  that  precious  dear  woke  up. 
He  'd  ask.  first  thing,  "Where  is  my  pup?" 
And  then  I  'd  hang  my  head  in  shame 
And  not  enjoy  a  single  game 


So  I  will  stay  his  crib  beside 
And  just  pretend  I  'm  really  tied! 

SKATING 


Skating  is  the  best  fun  ever 
If  you  have  a  partner  cle\er. 
And  on  the  icy  pond  dear  Gyp 
Does  not  miss  a  single  trip! 
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HER  DOLLY 

By  Janet  Dexter 

'Your     dolly's     cap 

has   a  frill 

of  lace, 

And    her    dress   is 
flowered    and 


fi 


ne. 


Her  hair  is  n't  real, 
and  her  eyes 
won't  shut; 

But    I    love    her, 
'cause  she  's 


mine 


5> 


THE 
PHOTOGRAPH 

By  Edith  Ballinger  Price 

The  Picture  Man 
came  here  one  day 

To  take  my  photo- 
graph ; . 

He  made  me  look  a 
certain  way, 

And  told  me  not  to 
laugh. 

He  had  a  queer  three- 
legged  thing 

That  pointed  like  a 
gun; 

It  looked  as  if  it 
might  go  BING! 

—I  thought  I  'd  bet- 
ter run! 

Butwhen  he  squeezed 
up,  very  quick, 

A  litde  rubber  ball, 

I  heard,  a  funny  little 
click, 

And  then  he  said, 
'That 'sail!" 
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WHEN  MOTHER  DEAR  WAS  ILL 

By  EDITH  BALLINGER  PRICE 

One  time  when  Muvver  Dear  was  ill 
We  felt  so  badly,  me  and  Phil ! 
We  did  n't  know  the  house  at  all, 
It  seemed  so  quiet  in  the  hall, — 
And  bringing  dinners  on  a  tray, — 
Oh  dear,  we  did  n't  want  to  play! 
We  went  out  in  the  field  and  tried, 
But  'stead  of  that  we  almost  cried. 
We  did  make  half  a  daisy  chain. 
But  when  it  started  in  to  rain 
We  had  to  go  indoors  again, 
And  oh,  but  it  was  drefful  then! 
We  sat  and  played  with  quiet  toys 
And  tried  our  best  to  make  no  noise. 

Then  Daddy  took  us  up  to  Muvver, 

And — well,  you  don't  know  how  we  love  her! 

It  made  us  feel  afraid,  and  queer, 

The  way  she  looked — our  Muvver  dear. 

She  lay  so  still;  she  hardly  stirred, 

And  smiled  and  did  n't  say  a  word.  .  .  , 


We  thought  that  it  would  be  that  way 
Just  on  and  on,  day  after  day, — ■ 
And  doing  nothing  all  day  long, 
As  if  you  'd  done  a  "Something  Wrong 


But  she  was  better,  lots,  next  day; 
We  brought  her  breakfast,  on  the  tray 
(A  cup  of  tea,  some  buttered  toast. 
She  ate  it  every  bit,  almost.) 

We  stayed  there  in  her  room  all  day 
And  had  a  lovely,  splendid  play. 
We  had  a  striped  blanket  tent, 
And  then  we  took  our  guns  and  went 
For  lions  in  the  jungle  near — 
Their  awful  roaring  we  could  hear! 

We  dug  for  jewels  in  the  pillows. 
And  sailed  across  the  carpet  billows; 
And  when  at  last  we  went  to  bed 
We  'd  had  a  scrumptious  day,  we  said. 


When  Muvver  Dear  was  well  again 
Oh,  were  n't  we  very  happy  then! 
But  still,  we  liked  that  day  the  best, 
That  day    she  "con-"  she  "con-va- 
lescedl" 


FOR  MEMBERS   OF  THE   ST.   NICHOLAS   LEAGUE 


As  explained  in  the  February  St.  Nicholas,  our 
readers  will  look  in  \ain  this  month  for  the  usual 
report  of  their  beloved  League.  The  great  strike 
in  the  printing-houses  delayed  the  publication  of  the 
November  and  December  numbers  for  so  many 
weeks  that  most  League  members  did  not  even 
receive  their  magazines  until  after  the  dates  set  for 
the  expiration  of  the  time  allowed  for  sending  in 
contributions.  We  did  our  best  to  remove  this 
handicap  by  repeating  in  December  the  subjects 
assigned  for  November;  and  the  results  of  tkis 
extended  or  double  competition  will  appear  next 
month.  But,  of  course,  this  jVIarch  number  (in 
which  the  report  of  the  November  competition 
usually  appears)  is  left  without  any  League  report 
whatever.  And  all  that  we  can  do  this  month, 
therefore,  besides  expressing  our  renewed  regrets 
for  the  situation,  is  to  assign  here  the  subjects  for 
the  July  competition,  for  otherwise  there  would  be 
no  League  competition  for  March,  and  no  League 
report  in  July!  So  please  note  the  following 
announcement  as  to 


PRIZE    COMPETITION,    No.    244 

This  competition  will  close  March  28.  All  con- 
tributions intended  for  it  should  be  mailed  on  or 
before  that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  June.     Badges  sent  a  month  later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four 
lines.     Subject,   "The  Salute." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three 
hundred  words.     Subject,  "My  Best  Holiday." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unrhounted; 
no  blue  prints  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  print  and  develop  their  pictures  them- 
selves.    Subject,  "Just  to  Pass  the  Time." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or 
wash.  Subject,  "A  Welcome  Gift,"  or  "A  Heading 
for  July." 

Puzzle.     Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  in  full. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  com- 
plete set  of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St. 
Nicholas.     Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle- Box. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Hollis  Center,  Maine. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  think  you  are  the  best  maga- 
zine in  the  world,  and  I  intend  to  take  you  all  my  life. 
I  always  read  you  from  cover  to  cover,  advertise- 
ments and  all.  I  liked  "The  Camerons  of  Highboro" 
and  "The  Slipper  Point  Mystery";  and  now  I  like  "The 
Treasure-chest  of  the  Medranos"  and  also  "The  Crim- 
son Patch."  If  I  went  on  telling  the  other  things  I  like, 
you  would  say,  "Well,  you  like  all  of  it!" 

In  the  December,  1919,  number  there  is  an  article 
by  Leonard  Bastin  telling  about  frost  music  in  Canada. 
There  is  frost  music  in  Maine,  as  well  as  in  Canada.  I 
live  on  the  banks  of  the  Saco  River  (Salmon  Falls,  and 
the  home  of  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  is  about  two  miles 
from  here),  and  in  the  winter  we  always  hear  low  rum- 
bles, moans,  and  other  weird  noises.  Mama  and  her 
mother  were  alone  one  winter  night',  and  about  mid- 
night both  were  awakened  by  something  that  sounded 
like  two  men  muttering  to  each  other.  What  do  you 
suppose  it  was?  Only  the  river  making  frost  music. 
Another  devoted  reader, 

Pauline  Crockett  (age  12). 


Asheville,  N.  C. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     You  certainly  give  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  and   I   look  forward  eagerly  to  your 
monthly  arrival. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  motored  to  Kanuga  Lake,  a  very 
popular  resort  about  twenty-six  miles  from  Asheville, 
and  whom  do  you  suppose  I  saw  at  the  hotel  there? 

Sandy  McGregor,  the  founder  of  the  Sandy  McGregor 
Club  for  dogs  and  the  supporter  of  fifteen  war-  orphans, 
as  told  in  "For  Country  and  for  Liberty"  in  the  June, 
1918,  number  of  St.  Nicholas. 

Sandy  is  a  pure-blooded  Airedale,  but  entirely  tan, 
with  extraordinarily  beautiful  amber-colored  eyes  and 
a  great  deal  of  intelligence.  When  asked  by  his  mistress 
if  he  was  a  German,  he  barked  protestingly.  When 
asked  what  he  would  do  for  his  country,  he  gave  a 
cheerful  bark,  and  "lay  dgwn  and  died." 


When  his  mistress  tried  to  tell  him  the  story  ot  Jack 
Horner  and  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  he  was  most  bored; 
but  when  she  said,  "Do  you  want  to  hear  about  the  time 
you  went  to  the  beach  with  Lucy  and  hunted  crabs?" 
he  barked  and  wagged  his  tail  in  glee. 

While  we  were  at  tea  on  the  porch,  Sandy  went  into 
the  hotel,  got  a  newspaper  from  the  waste-basket,  and 
dropped  it  on  the  floor  at  our  feet  for  something  to  eat. 
Was  n't  that  cute? 

Sandy  is,  I  believe,  the  only  dog  in  the  country  with  a 
bank  account  in  his  own  name. 

I  think  all  who  read  about  the  Sandy  McGregor  Club 
would  like  to  know  some  more  of  its  founder. 

Wishing  St.  Nicholas  the  best  of  luck  always. 
Your  interested  reader, 

Jane  Oakley  (age  12). 


DuLUTH,  Minn. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:     I  have  taken  you  now  for  four 
years  and  I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  you. 
You  seem  part  of  the  family. 

When  I  received  my  St.  Nicholas  for  November,  the 
first  thing  I  looked  for  was  a  new  serial  by  Mrs.  Seaman, 
and  I  was  very  glad  to  find  it.  Her  story,  "The  Slipper 
Point  Mystery,"  was  fine,  and  I  think  that  the  "Crim- 
son Patch"  will  be  also.  My  friends  love  her  stories  as 
much  as  I  do. 

I  am  in  the  first  year  of  high  school,  and  when  our 
English  teacher  was  having  us  tell  some  short  story  a 
while  ago,  a  funny  thing  happened.  When  she  called 
on  me  I  started  to  tell  the  story  of  "The  Silver  Nest," 
which  was  in  the  St.  Nicholas  for  November,  191 8. 
As  she  only  wished  to  see  what  our  voices  would  be  like 
for  speaking,  we  did  not  finish  our  stories.  A  few 
minutes  later  she  called  on  another  girl,  who  started 
to  tell  the  same  story.  After  class  I  asked  her  if  she 
took  St.  Nicholas.  She  did  not,  but  she  had  found  the 
story  in  an  old  volume  at  the  library. 
Your  admiring  reader, 

Katharine  K.  Sheehan  (age  13). 
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ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES   IN   THE   FEBRUARY  NUMBER 


Kndless     Geographical     Chain,     i.  Nepal.     2.   Alberta. 

3.  Tagoma.      4.   Madrid.       S.   Idaho.       6.   Hood.       7.  Odessa. 

8.  Salvador,     g.  Orinoco.      10.   Cologne. 

Novel  Acrostic.  Primals,  Abe  Lincoln;  third  raw,  Wash- 
ington.    Cross-words:     i.  Always.        2.   Blanch.        3.   Easter. 

4.  Lehigh.       5     Idiots.       6.  Ninety.       7.   Cogent.       8.  Ostler. 

9.  Loosen.     10.   Nuncio. 
Oblique   Puzzle,     i.  H.      2.  Our.      3.  Humid.      4.  Rivet. 

.S  Decoy.  6.  Tonic.  7.  Yield.  8.  Clerk.  9.  Drain.  10. 
Kites.  II.  Never.  12.  Sepia.  13.  Ridge.  14.  Agile.  15. 
Eland.  16.  Enter.  17.  Depot.  18.  Rogue.  19.  Tunic.  20. 
Eight.  21.  Charm.  22.  Train.  23.  Minor.  24.  Nod.  25. 
R 

Connected  Squares.  I.  i.  Reset.  2.  Evade.  3.  Satin. 
4.  Edict.  5.  Tents.  II.  i.  Audit.  2.  Unite.  3.  Diver.  4. 
Items.  5.  Terse.  III.  i.  Scale.  2.  Cores.  3.  Arils.  4. 
Lelia.  5.  Essay.  IV.  i.  Elate.  2.  Laver.  3.  Avena.  4. 
Tents.     5.   Erase. 

Pictured  Answers,  i.  Umbrella.  2.  Razor.  3.  Forks. 
4.  Needle  and  thread. 


Cross-word  Enigm.v.     Lincoln. 

Beheadings.  Thomas  Edison,  i.  S-talk.  2.  S-hoot.  3. 
T-otter.  4.  S-mite.  5-  P-alms.  6.  I-slam.  7.  F-cast.  8. 
I-deal.     9.  S-illy.     10.  U-sage.     11.  C-over.     12.  S-now. 

Double  Acrostic.  Primals,  Louisa  M.  Alcott;  finals 
(reading  upward),  Ralph  W.  Emerson. 

Cross-words  i.  Lean.  2.  Ohio.  3.  Urns.  4.  Isar.  5. 
Sole.  6.  Atom  7.  Mile.  8.  Anew.  9.  Lash.  10.  Carp. 
II.  Oral.     12.  Tuna.      13.  Tear,  An    Allied   Diamond:     i.   C. 

2.  Top.     3.  Tenet.     4.   Concord.     5.  Peony.     6.  Trj'.     7.   D. 
DiAGON.\L.     Roosevelt.        Cross-words:      i.   Robberies.        2. 

Louisiana.      3.  Geography.      4.  Wiesbaden.       5.  Condemned. 
6.   Receiving.     7.  Seventeen.     8.   Footballs.     9.   President. 
A Liter.\ry Acrostic.     Cross-words:     i.  Betray.  2.  Adroit. 

3.  Aghast.  4.  Handle.  5.  Trench.  6.  Launch.  7.  Eldine. 
8.  Eleven.  9.  Naught.  10.  Enable.  11.  Epopee.  12. 
Goatee.  13.  Lethal.  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  From  i  to  10,  .Anna- 
Bel  Lee;  11  to  16,  Lenore;  17  to  32,  The  Haunted  Palace;33  1040. 
The  Raven;  41  to  50,  The  Gold  Bug;  51  to  65,  The  City  in  the 
Sea. 


No  answers  were  receu'ed  to  puzzles  in  the  December  number,  owing  to  the  delay  in  publication. 


WORD-SQUARES 

L  I.  A  metaL  2.  To  revolt.  3.  To  dwell.  4. 
A  coarse  plant.     5.   Rain  and  hail. 

TI.  I.  To  outline.  2.  A  popular  report.  3.  The 
gait  of  a  horse.  4.  A  hard  pain.  5.  Perpendicular. 
RHOD.A.  hellman  (age  10),  Leagut'  Member. 

CONNECTED  SQUARES  AND   DIAMONDS 
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I.  Square:  i. 'Boasts.,  2.  Lighted  again.  3.  In 
another  place.    4.  One  who  gibes.    5.  Moves. 

II.  Diamond:     i.  In    saintly.      2.  An    emmet.      3 
An  insect.     4.  To  take  from  an  ancestor.     5.  Wearies 

6.  A  common  prefi.x.    7.  In  saintly. 

III.  Square:     i.  One  who  eats.     2.  Existent.      3 
Movements  of  the  waters.     4.   Incident.     5.  Reposes. 

IV.  Diamond:     i.   In  saintly.     2.  Performance.     3 
To  turn  aside.  4.  Sometimes  seen  on  a  frozen  river,  mov- 
ing swiftly.     5.  A  body  of  cavalry.     6.  To  strike  lightly 

7.  In  saintly. 

^^  Square:  i.  The  Parcae.  2.  In  another  place 
3.  Prepares  the  land  for  seed.  4.  An  evil  spirit  in 
Arabian  mythology.  5.  A  name  given  to  an  effeminate 
j'outh. 

VI.  Diamond:  In  saintly.  2.  A  girl's  name.  3. 
Showers.  4.  Like  a  saint.  5.  A  passage.  6.  Cunning. 
7.  In  saintly. 


VII.  Square:  i.  Subsequently.  2.  Nimble.  3. 
Exhausts.     4.  To  choose.     5.   Reposes. 

VIII.  Diamond:  i.  In  saintly.  2.  A  name  given 
to  a  fine  airman.  3.  To  improve.  4.  General  aspect 
of  a  landscape.  5.  One  hostile  to  another.  6.  Free  from 
moisture.    7.   In  saintly. 

IX.  Square:  i.  Purchaser.  2.  Part  of  the  throat. 
3.  A  Chinese  magnolia.  4.  Exalted  in  spirits.  5. 
In  India,  the  wife  of  a  rajah. 

FRANCES  M.  SEGNER  (age  15),  Honor  Member. 

METAMORPHOSES 

The  problem  is  to  change  one  given  word  to  an- 
other by  altering  one  letter  at  a  time,  each  alteration 
making  a  new  word,  the  number  of  letters  being  always 
the  same  and  the  letters  always  in  the  same  order. 
Example:  Change  7uood  to  coal  in  three  moves. 
Answer:     w^ood,  wool,  cool,  coal. 

I.  Change  gain  to  loss  in  four  moves. 

Change  dime  to  ceiil  in  four  moves. 

Change  park  to  land  in  three  moves. 

Change  may  to  7tot  in  four  moves. 

Change  sick  to  well  in  four  moves. 

6.  Change  huge  to  tifty  in  six  moves. 

7.  Change  pal  to  tin  in  three  moves. 

8.  Change  boat  to  seat  in  three  moves. 

9.  Change  milk  to  zvine  in  three  moves. 

10.  Change  gold  to  mine  in  four  moves. 

HILDA  JANE  MILLER  (age  ii),  League  Member. 

DOUBLE  DIAGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one. 
below  another,  the  diagonals  (from  the  upper,  left- 
hand  letter  to  the  lower,  right-hand  letter  and  from  the 
upper,  right-hand  letter  to  the  lower,  left-hand  letter) 
will  spell  the  surname  of  an  American  author  and  part 
of  a  name  he  sometimes  signed  to  his  writings. 

Cross-words:  i.  The  abbreviation  for  ipecacu- 
anha. 2.  Shelters  of  vines  made  for  shade.  3.  Desti- 
tute of  training  or  cultivation.  4.  Testing  by  use.  5. 
Moving  as  if  upon  wings.     6.  A  spice. 

JOHN  vooRHis  (age  10),  League  Member. 


2. 
3- 
4- 
5- 
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THE   RIDDLE-BOX 


Twelve  objects  are  shown  in  the  above  picture. 
The  same  syllable  may  be  prefixed  to  each  object,  mak- 
ing twelve  new  words.     What  are  they? 

CHARADE 

My  first  would  irritate  your  eye; 

My  next  is  anything  but  high; 

My  third's  a  German.      (Whisper  low — 

He's  no  one  special  whom  we  know.) 

He's  just  a  count.     On  British  land 

My  third  and  fourth  are  closely  scanned. 

With  charmed  pen  great  Shakespeare  wrote 

The  epigrams  and  sayings  droll 
Which  speakers  evermore  will  quote; 

And  yet  his  pen  was  not  my  whole. 

WILLIAM   GILLESPIE. 

TRANSPOSITIONS 

Example:  Transpose  a  fruit  and  make  to  garner 
grain.     Answer:     pear,  reap. 

1.  Transpose  a  cicatrix,  and  make  parts  of  curved 
lines. 

2.  Transpose  a  stratagem,  and  make  one  who  uses. 

3.  Transpose  a  ceremony,  and  make  to  fatigue. 

4.  Transpose  a  cold  substance,  and  make  possesses. 

5.  Transpose  a  contest,  and  make  anxiety. 

6.  Transpose  to  rend,  and  make  an  established  price. 

7.  Transpose  a  fish  caught  near  the  California  coast, 
and  make  a  feminine  relative. 

8.  Transpose  a  large,  flat-bottomed  boat,  and  make 
certain  domestic  animals. 

9.  Transpose  a  strong,  low  cart,  and  make  a  measure 
of  length. 

When  these  transpositions  have  been  rightly  made, 
the  initials  of  the  nine  new  words  will  spell  what  the 
Allies  were  fighting. 

HELEN  FRANCES  EDDY  (age  1 5),  League  Member. 

CROSS-WORD   ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  Egypt,  but  not  in  Alexandria; 
My  second,  in  Alexandria,  but  not  in  Phcenicia; 
My  third  is  in  Phoenicia,  but  not  in  Thebes; 
My  fourth  is  in  Thebes,  but  not  in  Rome; 
My  fifth  is  in  Rome,  but  not  in  Greece. 

My  whole  was  a  famous  Greek  philosopher. 

RICHARD  K.  KORN  (age  12),  League  Member. 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  the  name  of  an 
English  writer  who  was  born  in  1819,  and  another  row 


of  letters,  reading  downward,  will  spell  the  name  of  an| 
English  statesman  and  author  who  was  born  in  1478. 
He  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill. 

Cross-words:     i.  A  court  fool.     2.  A  curious  and  | 
beautiful    flower.      3.  Valiant.      4.  A    native    of    Nor- 1 
mandy.     5.  The  gypsy  language.     6.   Identity  in  pitch 
or  sound.    7.   Covers  with  reproach  or  ignominy.     8.  A! 
city  of  Indiana.     9.  To  soak,  especially  in  blood.     10. 
Daintily. 

MONA  MORGAN  (age  is),  Honor  Member. 

BROKEN   NAMES 
The    names    of    certain    school    studies    have    been 
broken    up    into    syllables.     Properly    grouped,    nine 
names  will  appear. 

TRY,  SHIP,  GE,  PHY,  GEO,  NY,  RY,  AL,  ITH,  CHEM,  BO,  TO, 
ENE,  TIC,  RY,  MAN,  GEO,  HY,  HIS,  MET,  ME,  GI,  TA,  GRA, 
BRA,  AR,  IS,  PEN. 

ELIZABETH  KLiNK  (age  12),  League  Member. 


A  MILITARY   KING'S  MOVE 
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Begin  at  a  certain  square  and  move  to  an  adioining 
square  (as  in  the  king's  move  in  chess)  until  each  square 
has  been  entered  once.  When  the  moves  have  been 
made  correctly,  the  names  of  six  grades  of  officers 
employed  in  Uncle  Sam's  army  may  be  spelled  out. 
The  path  from  one  letter  to  another  is  continuous. 
ALICE  FERREE  HOYT  (age  13),  League  Member 
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"DANGER   CIRCLED  ON    EVERY  HAND"    (SEE   PAGE   486) 
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e  Poimy 

Jyy 
F'loience    Boyce    Davisr 


Many  a  bard  has  sung  the  praise 
Of  men  and  manners  of  pioneer  days; 
And  who,  as  a  lad,  has  had  no  dreams 
Of  emigrant  wagons  and  slow  ox-teams 
Trailing  the  plains  of  the  untried  West, 
Seeking  out  homes,  or  of  gold  in  quest, 

Meeting  adventures  manifold 
And  forging  ahead  with  dauntless  zest? 

Not  of  the  brigand,  fierce  and  bold, 

Or  the  painted  war-chief  galloping  b\' — 
The  wild  hills  echoing  with  his  cry — ■- 
Are  the  finest  tales  of  history  told : 
Better  by  far  to  turn  again 
To  the  stirring  days  of  the  pony  men. 
And  find  what  American  pluck  could  do. 
Back  in  the  time  when  trails  were  few, 
And  the  Pony  Express  was  being  sent 
Over  a  trackless  continent. 


Come  with  me,  and  we  '11  wish  away 
The  wonderful  years  that  lie  between. 
And  join  the  crowd  on  the  village  green 

On  that  long  remembered  opening  day. 

'T  is  the  third  of  April,  and  all  is  well — 
A  fine  spring  day  to  be  set  apart 
For  the  Pony  Express  to  make  its  start. 
Will  it  win?  will  it  fail?     No  man  can  tell. 
Missouri  throbs  as  the  time  comes  round; 
St.  Joseph's  streets  are  common  ground 
For  crowds  in  various  garbs  arrayed ; 
Buckskin  and  broadcloth,  side  by  side, 
Touching  elbows  with  equal  pride. 

And  a  brass  band  leading  the  odd  parade 
Of  women  and  children,  men  and  boys. 
Filling  the  place  with  eager  noise, 
As  when  a  multitude  answers  the  call 
Of  a  common  cause  that  levels  all. 
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Of  a  sudden  the  tumult  has  increased — 
The  train  is  in  with  mail  from  the  East! 
Mail  from  the  far  Atlantic  shore, 
That  nineteen  hundred  miles  and  more 
Is  to  travel  fast  in  a  leathern  sack 
Buckled  and  strapped  to  a  pony's  back. 


And  wild  cheers  deaden  the  bugle's  note 

At  the  thunder  of  hoofs  on  the  ferry-boat. 

Above  the  clamor  a  bell  rings  loud, 
A  whistle  blares,  and  the  boat  sets  sail, 
And  Johnny  Frey  with  the  west-bound  mail 

Waves  to  the  cheering,  half-mad  crowd 


WAITING  ON  THE  TRAIL  WITH  A  RELAY  PONY 


See!  the  crowd  at  the  stable  door, 
Hushed  and  expectant,  stand  about 
As  a  coal-black  steed  comes  gaily  out, 
With  arching  neck  and  nostrils  wide, 
A  slender  courier  by  his  side. 
Hark!  from  the  distance  a  cannon's  boom! 
Back !  stand  back,  and  give  him  room ! 
Into  the  saddle  the  rider  leaps, 
And  the  black  horse  up  the  thoroughfare  sweeps; 
A  halt  for  the  mail,  then,  galloping  by, 
Down  to  the  river  we  see  them  fly. 


That  line  the  wharf  as  he  disappears. 
Shouting,  laughing — and  moved  to  tears! 

Nearly  two  thousand  miles  away 
Sacramento,  the  golden,  lies 
Bathed  in  the  glory  of  western  skies; 
Throngs  have  gathered;  the  town  is  gay 
With  flags  and  flowers;  excitement  reigns; 
Bands  make  merry  with  popular  strains, 
And  national  airs  that  grandly  ring 
When  the  people  fall  into  step  and  sing. 
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In  from  'Frisco  the  mail-train  comes, 
Welcomed  with  cannon  and  beating  drums, 
And  the  letter  pouch  changes  hands  again, 
Borne  by  an  escort  of  business  men 
Who  ha\e  laid  the  cares  of  the  week  aside, 

Ever},-  mind  on  the  issue  bent; 

For  flesh  and  blood  are  being  spent 
That  the  mail  may  safely  and  quickly  ride 

Over  a  mighty  continent, 
And  courage  and  zeal  win  a  daring  test. 
And  the  East  clasp  hands  with  the  golden  West. 
At  the  hour  when  Frey,  with  reckless  speed, 
Reins  to  the  west  his  fierj'  steed, 
With  the  east-bound  mail  goes  Harry  Roff 
On  a  milk-white  broncho  galloping  off. 
And  the  hills  and  valleys  roundabout 
Echo  w'ith  waves  of  a  mighty  shout 
From  the  hearts  of  a  people  stirred  with  pride 
In  the  horses  that  run  and  the  men  who  ride; 

For  Progress  waits  in  the  outer  room; 

They  blaze  a  path  that  the  rose  may  bloom 
O'er  barren  desert  and  wilderness. 

Let  the  people  shout  and  the  cannons  boom: 
Now  three  times  three  for  the  Pony  Express! 


The  vision  has  passed,  but  well  we  know 
That  all  this  happened  long  ago. 
When  men  of  the  Union  devised  a  plan 
For  a  pony  service  that  should  span 
The  desolate  miles  of  arid  plain, 
River  and  canon  and  mountain  chain, 
And  deserts  smoky  with  drifting  sand ; 
A  marvelous  plan  it  was,  and  bold, 
That  trail  of  the  western  plains  to  hold, 
Danger-circled  on  every  hand ; 
Where  a  rider,  galloping  on  and  on 
From  morn  till  eve,  from  dusk  to  dawn, 
Over  the  plains  like  a  silent  bird, 
Seldom  a  voice  in  greeting  heard 
Save  from  stations  along  the  ways 
Where  halts  were  made  for  fresh  relays. 
Though  sometimes,  pounding  past  with  the  mail. 
Came  to  his  ears  a  friendly  hail 
From  a  prairie-schooner  westward  bent ; 
Oftener  far  from  rock  or  brush, 


The  crack  of  a  gun  broke  the  evening  hush. 
Or  the  ping  of  an  arrow,  deftly  sent; 
And  the  gray  coyote's  hunger  wail 
Followed  close  to  the  pony  trail. 

But  the  plan  was  made,  and  the  schedule  kept; 
Across  the  country  the  riders  swept. 
Bearing  tidings  of  grave  intent — 
Letter  and  paper  and  document. 
Under  government  lock  and  key. 
Pressed  to  the  saddle-horn  and  tree, 
Lincoln's  inaugural  address  rode; 

News  was  over  the  prairie  hurled 
•   Of  the  shot  at  Sumter  that  roused  the  world; 
Doubly  important  the  pony's  load 
Grew  in  that  hour  of  war  and  stress. 
And  all  eyes  turned  to  the  flying  express. 

Valiantly  over  the  desert  trail 

The  riders  carried  their  country's  mail, 

Leaving  the  old  coach  far  in  the  rear; 

Filling  the  gap  while  nearer  came 

Iron  monsters  with  eyes  aflame 
That  tempered  the  red  man's  heart  with  fear, 
And  woke  the  plains  with  a  mighty  roll 
Till  the  lean  wolf  slunk  from  his  nightly  toll. 

Gone  is  the  trail  and  the  wagon-train. 

And  city  and  quiet  hamlet  lie 

Peaceful  under  the  western  sky. 
And  harvesters  reap  their  ripened  grain. 
Honor  and  tribute  we  would  pay 
To  the  noble  heroes  who  paved  the  way, 
Braving  danger  and  bitter  stress 
To  open  the  doors  of  the  wilderness. 
That  wires  might  carry  the  thoughts  of  men 
Over  the  brown  bear's  mountain  den, 
And  turret  and  temple  and  peopled  street 
Lie  in  the  wake  of  moccasined  feet. 
And  a  nation  travel  on  gleaming  rails 
Where  pony  riders  once,  carried  the  mails. 
Born  of  American  pluck  and  zest. 
They  won  the  way  to  the  golden  West; 
And  we  thrill  with  pride  as  we  turn  again 
Back  to  the  days  of  the  pony  men. 
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CHAPTER   I 


THE   ABANDOXED   SLOOP 


"A  LUCKY  thing  SO  few  of  the  boats  were  out  when 
the  storm  came  up,"  said  Jack  Holden.  "I  guess 
thev  'd  have  had  a  prett>'  hard  time  of  it  vester- 
day." 

"Cap'n"  Crumbie  nodded.  "There  was  nigh 
a  dozen  o'  em  wanting  to  get  away  to  the  grounds, 
when  I  told  'em  the  gale  was  coming.  And  most 
o'  em  took  my  ad^-ice  and  stayed  safe  an'  snug 
at  home." 

Jack,  suppressing  a  grin,  glanced  seaward. 
The  storm  of  the  last  two  days  was  over.  Since 
early  morning  the  leaden  skies  had  turned  to  blue, 
and  the  fresh.  salt>"  breeze  that  swept  in  from  the 
broad  Atlantic  was  but  the  tag-end  of  the  terrific 
gale  that  had  lashed  the  waters  of  the  harbor  and 
raced,  shrieking,  up  the  quaint,  narrow  streets  of 
the  town.  Now,  instead  of  the  storm-wrack,  a 
few  white  clouds  sailed  eastward,  and.  in  place 
of  the  fur\-  of  tormented  waters,  the  harbor  and 
the  open  sea  beyond  the  breakwater  reflected  the 
blue  of  the  heavens  in  their  dancing,  white- 
capped  waves. 

A  mile  away.  Gull  Island  was  fringed  with 
creamy  foam,  and.  farther  still,  at  the  tip-end  of 
the  Point,  the  squat  stone  light-house  gleamed 
snowy  white  against  the  clear  horizon.  Washed 
and  swept  by  rain  and  wind,  the  little  Massachu- 
setts fishing-town  of  Greenport  looked  bright 
and  clean  this  May  afternoon.  The  fishing- 
schooners,  some  at  anchor,  some  lying  snug  at  the 
whar\-es,  were  dn.ing  their  sails  in  the  warm  sun- 
light. 

Cap'n  Crumbie  viewed  them  appro\"ingly  as, 
\\-ith  Jack  at  his  side,  he  paced  to  and  fro  on 
Garnett  and  Sayer's  wharf.  He  was,  let  it  be 
confessed,  no  ancient  deep-sea  mariner,  although 
he  had  all  the  marks — leathen.,  crinkled  face, 
with  crow's-feet  at  the  corners  of  his  twinkling 
eyes,  skin  tanned  deeply  from  long  exposure  to 
the  salt  sea  air.  a  fringe  of  yellowish-white  whis- 
kers, and  a  deep  growl  of  a  voice.     True  it  is  that 


he  had  been  a  captain,  but  captain  only  of  a 
center-board  sail-boat  in  which,  before  he  had 
given  up  the  precarious  life  to  become  watch- 
man for  Garnett  and  Sayer,  he  had  taken  out 
pleasure-parties  for  a  day's  fishing — including 
chowder — or  for  a  run  around  the  Head.  But 
ever>"body  did  n't  know  that,  and  among  the 
"summer  folks"  he  held  the  reputation  for  being 
a  most  dependable  weather-prophet  and  a  perfect 
e.xample  of  the  old-time  ship's  captain,  with 
experiences  gathered  from  Iceland  to  Fiji,  from 
Seattle  to  Siam.  And  many  a  good  yarn  Cap'n 
Crumbie  could  spin,  too,  of  his  adventures  in  far- 
ofT  climes.  Indeed,  he  had  related  some  of  them 
so  frequently  that  he  had  long  since  grown  to 
believe  them  I  Jack,  however,  had  spent  all  of 
his  sixteen  years  in  Greenport  and  so  knew  the 
Cap'n  for  what  he  was,  a  kind-hearted,  eccentric, 
and  amusing  old  character. 

"Terrible  bad  weather  it  was  yesterday," 
the  Cap'n  went  on.  "Don't  know  when  I  've 
seen  such  a  snorter.  Guess  the  last  one  was  three 
years  ago.  the  time  your  father  was  robbed." 

"I  remember,"  replied  Jack.  "It  was  a  fierce 
gale,  was  n't  it?  He  's  never  talked  much  about 
the  robber\-,  Cap'n,  and  I  never  really  under- 
stood just  what  happened  that  night.  But  I 
do  know  that  poor  Dad  's  never  been  quite  the 
same  since." 

"And  no  wonder."  answered  the  Cap'n.  "He 
was  hard  hit.  Jack.  More  'n  a  thousand  dollars 
went,  as  near  as  I  recall." 

"Twelve  hundred  and  fort>-.  Was  n't  it  queer 
that  they  never  caught  am*  one?" 

"That 's  what  Simon  Barker  always  said," 
replied  the  Cap'n,  dr\"ly. 

Jack  flushed  and  threw  his  shoulders  back. 

"I  had  forgotten  that,"  he  said  quietly.  "I 
remember,  though,  that  it  was  you  who  found 
Dad.     \\"hat  's  your  theory  of  it,  Cap'n?" 

"Well,  if  I  don't  know  what  happened  that 
night,  there  ain't  no  one  as  does.  Your  father 
and  Simon  Barker  were  partners,  as  you  know,  as 
fish  merchants.     Thev  started  in  a  small  way, 
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with  one  schooner,  the  Grace  and  Ella.  There 
she  is,  now,  lyins;  up  against  Barker's  wharf.  At 
the  time  I  'm  speaking  of,  she  'd  come  in  with  a 
big  haul  that  fetched  high  prices.  A  day  or  two 
after  that,  the  gale  sprang  up.  It  'most  knocked 
(ireenport  galley-endwise.  We  lost  two  of  our 
best  fishing-\essels  that  day;  windows  were  blown 
in  and  roofs  ripped  otT;  and  a  bunch  o'  little  boats 
lying  at  moorings  were  blown  clean  out  to  sea. 
Some  of  'em  never  were  found  again.  One  of 
'em  went  'way  up  round  Indian  Head,  drifted  up 
the  tideway  o'  the  Sangus  River,  and  lodged  on 
the  sand-dunes  there.  Then  the  sea  piled  the 
sand  up,  changed  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
she  's  been  left  high  and  dry  ever  since." 

"You  mean  the  old  Sea-Lark?''  put  in  Jack. 

The  watchman  nodded. 

"I  know.  She  's  lying  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  from  the  river  now." 

"Well,"  Cap'n  Crumbie  went  on,  "that  night, 
just  when  the  gale  was  starting,  your  father  left 
the  office  with  the  money  he  'd  drawn  from  the 
bank  to  pay  ofT  the  crew  of  the  Grace  and  Ella. 
It  was  in  a  canvas  bag,  notes  and  silver  together, 
and  he  did  n't  like  leaving  it  at  the  office  all 
night.  I  was  coming  down  High  Street,  when  I 
met  the  Baptist  parson,  and  we  walked  along 
together.  It  was  hard  going  and  all-fired  dark, 
and  when  we  turned  down  Wharf  Street,  we  fell 
right  over  your  father,  lying  all  in  a  heap.  We 
carried  him  into  Simmons's  house,  and  when  he 
recovered  a  bit  he  told  us  he  'd  been  robbed.  He 
had  no  idea  who  'd  done  it.  All  he  knew  was 
that  he  was  hurrying  along,  head  down,  when 
some  one  laid  hold  of  him.  Then  he  got  a 
smashing  blow  on  the  head,  and  did  n't  know 
anything  more  until  he  came  to." 

"And  the  police  never  found  any  clue?"  Jack 
asked. 

"Not  as  I  ever  heard  of.  But  Simon  Barker 
went  nearly  crazy.  You  'd  have  thought,  by  the 
way  he  fussed,  that  Sam  Holden  was  the  biggest 
criminal  unhung.  He  swore  't  was  a  put-up  job, 
and  that  your  father  had  done  it  himself,  some- 
how, to  get  away  with  the  money.  And  mighty 
unpopular  he  made  himself  by  saying  such  things. 
It  cost  your  father  his  partnership  in  the  busi- 
ness, 'cause  he  had  too  much  pride  to  go  on  work- 
ing with  a  man  who  had  as  good  as  called  him  a 
thief,  and  he  sold  his  home  to  replace  the  money. 
I  did  hear  that  Simon  Barker  came  near  dropping 
dead  when  your  dad  handed  it  to  him.  You  see, 
if  things  had  been  t'  other  way  round.  Barker 
could  n't  have  brought  himself  to  do  such  a  thing 
in  a  month  o'  Sundays!  Your  father  wasn't 
obliged  to  pay  the  money  to  Barker,  o'  course, 
but  he  wanted  to  clear  his  name.  And  he  did, 
don't  you  ever  doubt  it,  Jack.     Maybe  Barker 


still  has  a  sneaking  notion  that  it  was  a  put-up 
job,  but  if  he  does — " 

The  Cap'n  was  interrupted  by  the  approach  of 
a  stranger  who,  after  looking  across  the  harbor, 
asked : 

"Will  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  the  ferry  to 
East  Greenport?" 

"There  ain't  no  ferry,  and  there  ain't  never 
been  one,"  replied  the  watchman,  "though  't  ain't 
for  the  want  o'  customers.  Sometimes  in  the 
summer  I  've  been  asked  that  same  question  a 
dozen  times  a  day." 

"How  can  I  get  over  there?"  the  stranger 
asked,  looking  dubiously  at  the  intervening  mile  of 
water. 

"A  little  ways  round  that  corner,"  replied  the 
watchman,  pointing  off  the  wharf,  "you  '11  find 
Hinkley's  stable,  and  you  '11  get  a  carriage  there." 

Cap'n  Crumbie  watched  the  man  speculatively 
until  he  had  disappeared,  but  Jack  was  looking 
out  at  the  stretch  of  water  between  the  wharf  and 
the  distant  hotel  with  a  thoughtful  expression. 

"I  say,  Cap'n,"  he  asked,  "why  has  n't  some 
one  started  a  ferry,  if  there  's  need  of  one?" 

"I  don't  know.  Either  they  did  n't  think  of  it, 
or  it  's  too  much  trouble." 

"When  the  summer  cottagers  come  back  and 
the  hotel  opens,  I  guess  there  would  be  plenty  of 
business,"  Jack  ruminated.  "You  'd  think  the 
hotel  alone  would  make  it  pay." 

"Probably  't  would,"  the  Cap'n  agreed. 

"I  'm  sure  of  it,"  said  Jack. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  left  the  watchman  and 
made  his  way  through  town  toward  his  home. 

Jack  Holden  was  as  care-free  as  any  boy  of  his 
age  in  Greenport.  Life,  so  far,  had  contained 
little  but  healthy  sport  and  amusement,  and  the 
question  of  earning  money  had  never  concerned 
him.  It  had  been  decided  that,  if  it  could  be 
arranged,  he  was  to  spend  another  two  years  at 
high  school,  after  which  he  was  to  seek  a  position. 
But  two  years  is  a  long  time,  and  Jack  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  would  not  have  to  become  a 
wage-earner  long  before  his  education  was  com- 
pleted. For  his  father  was  now  a  very  different 
man  from  the  Samuel  Holden  of  old.  Since  the 
robbery,  serious  troubles  had  piled  themselves  on 
his  shoulders.  First  had  come  the  loss  of  Jack's 
mother,  from  which  Mr.  Holden  never  really 
recovered.  Then  the  blow  on  the  head,  inflicted 
by  the  thief,  had  necessitated  numerous  visits  to 
a  costly  eye  specialist,  in  order  to  preserve  his 
sight.  Finally,  with  his  business  taken  away, 
he  had  been  in  financial  straits  ever  since.  After 
selling  his  home  to  make  good  the  missing  money, 
he  had  taken  a  small  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of 
Greenport  and  gone  to  work  as  a  bookkeeper  for 
Garnett  and  Sayer,  the  fish  packers. 
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If,  Jack  reflected,  as  he  walked  home,  he  could 
only  start  that  ferry  and  so  bring  a  little  grist  to 
the  mill !  But  he  was  face  to  face  with  the  fact 
that  he  had  no  boat,  nor  any  chance  of  acquiring 
one.  At  home,  he  looked  over  his  sum  total  of 
worldly  possessions.  There  was  four  dollars  and 
twenty  cents  in  the  savings-bank.  He  had  a 
nickel  and  two  dimes  in  his  pocket.  Also  he 
owned  a  silver  watch  of  little  value.  There  was 
a  penknife,  which  he  had  bought  after  much  care- 
ful deliberation,  and  there  was — well,  little  save 
rubbish  when  it  came  to  a  question  of  raising 
enough  money  to  buy  a  boat  for  Holden's  Ferry. 


"Well?"  observed  Samuel  Holden,  rather 
vaguely. 

"I  was  wondering,"  continued  the  boy, 
"whether  you  could  manage  somehow  to  buy  me 
the  sort  of  boat  I  'd  need.  Almost  anything 
would  do  that  was  half-way  decent." 

Mr.  Holden  shook  his  head  slowly.  "I  dare 
say  it  might  work  out  all  right.  Jack,"  he  said, 
"and  a  little  more  money  would  come  in  very 
handy,  but  you  'd  better  get  the  notion  out  of 
your  head,  son.  I  could  n't  afford  to  buy  you 
even  a  dory,  and  it  's  about  six  times  too  far 
across  the  water  at  that  point  to  row,  anyway." 


'WAS  N'T  IT  QUEER  THAT  THEY  NEVER  CAUGHT  ANY  ONE?' 


"Holden's  Ferry!"  Jack  repeated  aloud,  smil- 
ing.    It  had  an  agreeable  sound. 

In  the  evening,  when  his  father  returned.  Jack 
immediately  introduced  the  subject  uppermost  in 
his  thoughts. 

"Dad,  I  want  to  run  a  ferry  between  Garnett 
and  Sayer's  wharf  and  the  hotel  landing  on  the 
Point,"  he  announced.  "There  is  no  way  of  get- 
ting across  except  by  hiring  a  boat,  walking,  or 
taking  a  carriage,  and  plenty  of  people  would  pay 
a  dime  to  be  run  across  there  in  a  ferry." 

"Yes,  but—" 

"Wait  a  minute,  Dad.  I  've  had  this  in  my 
mind  all  afternoon.  Cap'n  Crumble  tells  me 
there  are  lots  of  people  who  inquire  for  the  ferry 
in  the  summer.  Perhaps  I  would  n  't  make  lots 
of  money  at  it,  but  I  'm  old  enough  to  help  you  a 
bit,  and  I  don't  want  to  loaf  all  through  vacation. 
I  know  you  're  going  to  have  a  tough  time  keep- 
ing me  in  school  until  I  finish." 


"All  right.  Dad,"  said  Jack,  quietly. 

The  next  day  was  Saturday,  and  shortly  after 
breakfast  Jack  and  his  chum,  George  Santo, 
started  off  for  the  sand-dunes  and  salt  flats  which 
lay  for  miles  to  the  north  of  Greenport.  When 
they  had  trudged  some  four  miles,  Jack,  standing 
on  the  rippled  summit  of  a  wind-swept  dune, 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Sangus  had 
changed  its  sandy  course. 

"I  guess  the  gale  did  it,"  he  said.  "See,  the 
water  has  come  right  across  this  low  bit  and — 
and — say,  George,  the  old  sloop,  the  Sea-Lark, 
was  lying  nearly  buried  just  along  here!  I 
should  n't  wonder  if  the  river  has  swept  her  away 
now.     Come  on,  let 's  go  see!" 

Ten  minutes  brought  them  to  the  place,  and 
each  gave  a  cry  of  joy  when  they  saw  that  the 
sloop  lay  exactly  as  she  had  lain  for  three  years. 
But  she  had  escaped  the  effects  of  the  recent  gale 
by  a  narrow  margin  only,  for  the  Sangus  had 
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swirled  over  its  banks,  eating  ils  way  through  the 
sand  to  a  new  course,  until  it  now  flow'ed  close  to 
the  Sea-Lark. 

The  boys  climbed  aboard  the  derelict,  and, 
with  their  legs  dangling  over  the  side,  attacked  a 
parcel  of  sandwiches  with  healthy  appetites. 

"I  'm  glad  she  's  still  here,"  said  Jack.  "We  've 
had  lots  of  fun  on  this  sloop.  If  she  'd  been  lying 
a  mile  or  so  nearer  Greenport,  crow^ds  of  kids 
would  have  been  swarming  all  over  her  and  she  'd 
been  broken  up." 

George  nodded,  and  poked  the  last  of  the  sand- 
wiches into  his  mouth. 

"Talking  of  boats,"  Jack  went  on,  "where  do 
>'ou  suppose  I  could  get  one,  George?" 

"What  do  you  want  her  for?  There  's  my 
dory.     You  can  have  that  any  time  you  want." 

"Thanks,  George,"  Jack  replied.  "But  a  dory 
is  n't  just  what  I  do  want." 

Then  he  explained. 

"I  don't  know\  I  guess  a  boat  like  that  would 
cost  money,"  declared  the  other. 

"I  thought  maybe,  your  father  being  a  boat- 
builder,  you  might  know  of  some  way  I  could 
manage  it,"  said  Jack.  "There  's  plenty  of  time, 
because  it 's  early  in  the  season  yet,  and  maybe 
I  '11  find  what  I  want  somewhere." 

"If  you  do  start  the  ferry,  I  want  to  help. 
May  I?"  asked  George. 

"Why  not?" 

"You  '11  be  skipper  and  I  '11  be  mate,"  said 
George,  laughing. 

"You  must  n't  laugh  at  the  captain — that  is, 
not  after  you  're  properly  appointed  mate,"  said 
Jack,  "or  I  '11  order  you  put  in  irons.  That 's 
what  they  always  do.  Yes,  laugh  now,  if  you 
like,  but  just  wait  till  I  'm  your  captain!  But 
why  wait?  See  here,  George  Santo,  were  n't 
you  making  an  application  to  me  for  a  job  just 
now?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  replied  George,  meekly  touching  his 
cap. 

"How  old  are  you?"  This,  brusquely,  as  befit- 
ting a  fearsome  master  mariner. 

"Fifteen,  sir." 

"Umph!  Pretty  young  for  my  class  of  trade. 
What 's  your  rating?" 

"Chief  mate,  sir." 

"Got  your  certificate?" 

"I  left  it  at  home,  sir." 

"Umph!  Very  careless  of  you.  Well,  you 
want  to  sail  with  me,  eh?  What  about  the  com- 
pass?    Can  you  box  it?" 

"I  'm  a  pretty  fair  boxer,  sir." 

"Not  that  sort  of  boxing,  chump!  All  right, 
you  're  engaged.  Now,  Mr.  Mate,  laugh  at  me 
if  you  dare!" 

Wbereupon  the  mate  promptly  laughed,  and 


Jack  as  promptly  hurled  him  overboard  into  the 
raging  billows  of  sand.  Jack  then  strolled  aft 
and  stood  for  a  few  moments,  measuring  the  dis- 
tance between  the  embedded  sloop  and  the  river. 

The  mate,  clambering  aboard  again,  shouted 
something  which  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Again  George 
spoke,  and  again  Jack  made  no  answer.  At 
last,  however,  he  emerged  from  his  abstraction, 
and,  "Come  here!"  he  called. 

George  obeyed,  and  Jack  passed  his  arm 
through  that  of  his  friend. 

"Now,  use  your  brain,"  he  said.  "How  far  is 
it  from  here  to  the  stream?" 

"Thirty  feet,"  the  other  guessed.     "Why?" 

"Wrong.  It 's  nearer  twenty.  And  don't 
ever  ask  the  captain  'why'  anything.  He  's  in 
supreme  command.  Tell  me  what  is  to  prevent 
us  digging  the  Sea-Lark  out  of  this  and  getting 
her  afloat!" 

CHAPTER    II 

JACK   TAKES   THE   WHEEL 

"Afloat!"  gasped  the  mate.  "Why,  you  can't 
do  it.     She  's  stuck  here." 

"Why  can't  I  do  it?" 

"Well — "  began  the  mate,  dubiously. 

"You  '11  be  disrated  if  you  don't  use  more  intel- 
ligence," snapped  the  skipper.  "What  are  shov- 
els for  but  to  dig  w^ith?" 

"Yes,  but — "  began  George. 

"But  what?" 

"Well,  if  you  got  her  afloat,  she  'd  only  sink. 
Her  timbers  will  all  be  rotten." 

"Show  me  a  rotten  timber!"  said  Jack.  "I 
don't  mean  these  planks  that  have  got  broken  on 
deck.  I  mean  in  the  hull.  She  's  as  sound  as 
a  bell.  A  boat  like  this  would  take  years  and 
years  to  rot.  She  'd  need  some  calking,  I  guess, 
but  that 's  what  I  engaged  you  for,  is  n't  it, 
while  I  sit  in  my  deck-chair  and  give  orders. 
George,  honestly,  I  believe  it  could  be  done." 

"But  she  is  n't  yours  to  float,"  parried  the 
mate,  "nor  to  use  after  you  get  her  afloat." 

"That 's  true,"  agreed  the  skipper,  frowning. 
"But  you  have  got  a  way  of  raising  difificulties 
since  I  signed  you  on.     Who  does  she  belong  to?" 

"She  used  to  belong  to  Mr.  Farnham,"  replied 
George.  "He  's  a  wealthy  New  York  man  who 
lives  over  on  the  Point  in  the  summer.  The  sloop 
was  in  father's  yard  the  summer  before  she  broke 
away  and  got  stranded  here." 

"Well,  do  you  suppose  he  wants  her?" 

"Don't  know,"  observed  George,  doubtfully. 

"Well,  if  he  does  want  her,  why  does  n't  he 
come  and  get  her?  And  what  could  he  use  her 
for — a  coal-cellar,  or  what?  She  's  abandoned, 
I  tell  you." 

"If  you  took  her  away  from  here,  which  you 
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I  ould  n't  do,  an\^vay,"  obsen'ed  the  younger  boy, 
"you  'd  be  committing  ship  theft." 

"What 's  that?" 

"It 's  a  dreadful  offence,  worse  than  piracy.     I 
believe  they  hang  you  for  it,  or  something." 

"I  certainly  don't  want 
you  to  get  hanged," 
said  the  captain.  "Good 
mates  are  scarce,  and 
they  always  hang  the 
mate,  because  he  's  en- 
gaged to  make  himself 
useful  in  little  ways  like 
that.  But  it  would  n't 
be  ship  theft  if  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  this  Mr.  Farn- 
ham  and  got  his  permis- 
sion, would  it?" 

"I  suppose  not." 

"Where  does  he  live?" 

"Dad  has  his  address." 

"Well,  we  '11  ask  him 
for  it,  and  I  '11  write. 
Mr.  Farnham  can  only 
refuse." 

George,  awakening  to 
the  possibilities  of  the 
plan,  cast  a  more  critical 
eye  over  the  stranded 
sloop. 

"I  would  n't  be  sur- 
prised if  you  were  right," 
he  said  at  length.  "We 
might  get  her  into  the 
water." 

"It  would  n't  be  ex- 
actly easy,  because  she  's 
pretty  big,"  Jack  ad- 
mitted, "but  it  would  be 
worth  tr\'ing.  What  a 
prize  if  we  got  her,  though! 
She  's  thirty  foot  long 
over  all,  if  she  's  an  inch. 
And  ten — no,  twelve  foot 
beam.  The  only  thing  is, 
if  she  did  float,  we  could 
n't  row  her  ver\'  well." 

"There  's  lots  of  junk 
gear  up  at  our  yard,"  put 
in  George.     "There  's  an 

old  spar  that  came  out  of  her  when  she  was  re- 
fitted. I  don't  know  why  it  was  taken  out,  but 
it  looks  all  right.  We  can  find  an  old  mainsail 
and  jib  somewhere.  Even  if  they  need  a  bit  of 
patching,  they  '11  do." 

"The  first  thing  is  to  get  the  boat,"  Jack  mused. 
"I  'm  going  to  send  that  letter  ofif  to-day.  Let 's 
go  home  now  and  do  it." 


After  a  first  attempt,  which  he  regarded  as  a 
failure.  Jack  produced  a  missive  which  satisfied 
him,  and  then,  feeling  that  he  did  not  stand  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  having  his  request  granted, 
posted  it.     George's  father,  Tony  Santo,  prom- 


"THE  SLOOP  LAY  EXACTLY  AS  SHE  HAD  LAIN  FOR  THREE  YE.ARS' 


ised  to  go  down  the  river  and  look  the  sloop  over 
the  following  day,  and  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
To  the  delight  of  the  boys,  the  boat-builder 
declared  that  there  ought  not  to  be  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  sloop  off.  He  pointed  out, 
however,  that  the  sand  in  the  sloop's  cabin  would 
have  to  be  removed  before  any  attempt  could  be 
made  at  shifting  her.     Her  companionway  door 
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had  e\-idently  been  open  when  slie  grounded,  witli 
the  result  that,  in  the  three  years  which  had  since 
elapsed,  the  space  below  deck,  a  roomy  cabin, 
twelve  feet  by  nine,  had  been  half  filled  with  the 
tine  white  sand. 

During  the  next  three  days  the  boys  employed 
themselves  busily  with  shovels  until  the  last  of 
the  unwelcome  ballast  was  removed.  Jack  now 
began  to  keep  an  anxious  lookout  for  the  post- 
man. Four  days  elapsed,  and  then,  on  Thursday 
it  came.  His  fingers  were  a  bit  unsteady  as  he 
tore  it  open  and  read : 

Dear  Sir: 

I  thought  my  old  sloop  must  have  been  broken  up  by 
now.  Yes,  she  is  still  my  property,  and  if  you  want  her, 
you  are  welcome  to  her — on  one  condition:  if  you  get 
her  afloat,  you  must  take  me  for  a  sail  in  her  some  day. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  Farnham. 

A  busy  week  followed.  George's  father  had 
agreed  to  pull  the  Sea-Lark  into  the  water  as 
soon  as  the  boys  had  removed  the  sand  drifts  in 
which  she  was  embedded,  and  they  were  two  very 
tired  and  lame  youths  who  dropped  down  the 
river  with  the  boat-builder  one  Saturday  morning. 
It  was  only  a  little  after  nine  o'clock  when  they 
reached  the  spot  where  the  Sea-Lark  lay,  and 
some  hours  were  left  before  high  water  was  due. 
First  Tony  went  ashore  and  inspected  the  work 
the  boys  had  already  done. 

"That 's  good,"  he  declared  unhesitatingly. 
"She  ought  to  come  off  like  a  wet  fish  slides  off 
a  plate.  Lend  a  hand  with  those  rollers  and 
boards  in  the  dory,  and  we  '11  fix  her." 

He  soon  had  everything  ready  on  that  bank  of 
the  Sangus,  and  then  crossed  the  river  to  moor  the 
winch  in  the  sand  there,  so  that  it  could  haul 
without  moving.  Then  the  cable  was  run  across 
the  water  and  made  fast  to  the  sloop.  Tony 
sent  the  boys  back  to  start  hauling,  while  he 
stood  by  the  Sea-Lark  to  "navigate"  her.  Jack 
and  his  chum  each  seized  a  crank  and  began  to 
tighten  the  cable.  It  came  easily  enough  until 
the  drag  of  the  sloop  started.  Then  they  man- 
aged a  bare  half  turn  only.  Tony,  heaving  at  the 
boat  to  loosen  her  keel  in  the  sand,  saw  that  their 
efforts  were  unequal  to  the  task,  and  joined 
them.  Putting  both  boys  together  at  one  crank, 
he  applied  his  strength  to  the  other. 

"Now,  lads,"  he  said,  "give  her  all  you  've  got. 
Heave!"  There  was  a  back-breaking  moment  of 
straining,  cracking  muscles. 

And  then  something  happened.  The  Sea- 
Lark  reluctantly  began  to  move. 

"Click-click-clickety-click,"  went  the  winch. 

"Easy,  now,"  ordered  Tony.  "Rest  a  few 
minutes.  She  '11  come  all  right,  and  we  have 
plenty  of  time." 


PVom  that  moment  the  launching  of  the  sloop, 
though  slow,  was  a  certainty.  A  dozen  times 
Tony  had  to  make  the  trip  across  the  river  to 
adjust  the  planks  and  rollers  beneath  the  boat's 
keel,  but  she  came  up  the  slope  without  mishap. 
When  their  prize  was  within  a  foot  of  the  water, 
Tony  went  over  her  with  a  calking-iron  and  mal- 
let, plugging  up  the  worst  of  the  leaky  places  with 
oakum  so  that  she  could  safely  be  taken  up  the 
river  as  far  as  the  boat-yard  without  sinking  on 
the  way.     Jack  watched  anxiously. 

"Is  she  very  bad?"  he  asked  with  some  anxiety. 

"Why,  no,"  replied  Tony.  "She  's  not  what 
you  might  call  seaworthy,  with  these  seams 
wide  open,  but  we  can  fix  those.  Considering 
everything,  she  's  in  pretty  fair  condition.  But  I 
guess  there  's  enough  work  on  her  to  keep  you 
busy  for  a  week  or  so!" 

"I  don't  care  if  it  takes  us  all  summer!  Yes,  I 
do,  too,"  said  Jack.  "I  want  to  get  her  ready  in 
a  month  if  possible." 

"Well,  I  'm  not  saying  you  can't  do  that," 
replied  Tony,  surveying  the  hull  with  a  profes- 
sional gaze.  "But  you  've  got  your  work  cut 
out,  that  is,  if  you  mean  to  put  her  into  first- 
class  shape." 

A  few  more  turns  on  the  winch  fetched  the 
Sea-Lark  down  into  the  river,  and  Jack  could  not 
suppress  a  shout  when  he  saw  her  actually  afloat. 
A  tow-rope  was  fastened  from  her  to  the  dory,  and 
then  the  smaller  boat's  sail  was  hoisted,  Tony 
going  alone  in  his  dory,  the  boys  traveling  on  the 
sloop.  The  mate  stood  in  the  bow,  armed  with 
a  long  pole,  to  ease  her  prow  away  from  the  occa- 
sional shallows,  and  Jack  steered,  glowing  with 
pride  in  his  new  possession.  For,  helpless  though 
she  was  without  spars,  rigging,  or  gear,  she  was 
his,  and  it  was  not  difficult  for  him  to"  adorn  her 
with  imaginary  sails  bellying  to  the  wind  as  she 
careened  over,  leaving  a  foamy  trail  astern. 

"Ahoy,  there!"  he  called  gaily  to  the  mate. 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  responded  George,  glancing 
astern  over  his  shoulder. 

"Shin  up  aloft  and  put  a  two-reef  in  the  main- 
tops'l,"  the  skipper  barked,  endeavoring  to  imi- 
tate the  deep  tones  of  Cap'n  Crumble. 

Deserting  his  post  for  a  moment,  George  ran 
to  the  mast  stump,  and  clung  to  it  like  a  bear 
hugging  a  pole. 

"Belay,  there,"  shouted  Jack,  laughingly. 
"Get  back  onto  your  job,  or — " 

The  skipper  never  completed  his  sentence. 
Slipping  quickly  back  to  the  nose  of  the  boat, 
George  arrived  there  at  the  precise  moment  when 
the  Sea-Lark  ran  on  to  a  sand-bank.  The  sloop 
stopped  with  a  jerk,  and  George,  his  hands  out- 
stretched to  grasp  his  pole  once  more,  took  a 
graceful  dive  straight  over  the  side.     He  could 
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swim  like  a  young  otter,  but  there  was  no  need 
for  that,  as  the  water  only  came  up  to  his  chest, 
and  he  soon  climbed  back  on  board,  there  to  with- 
stand the  playful  taunts  of  his  father  and  of  the 
captain,  who  condemned  him  to  tw^enty  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  chain-locker  and  ordered  him 
to  be  depri\ed  of  his  wages  for  life  for  absenting 
himself  from  the  ship  without  leave. 

Together  the  lads  managed  to  push  the  sloop 
off  again,  and  the  journey  was  resumed.  Soon 
the\'  reached  the  bend  bringing  them  into  Cow 
Creek,  and  there  the  dory's  sail  again  became 
useless,  so  it  was  low'ered,  and  Tony  and  George 
row'ed  the  rest  of  the  distance.  They  were 
thankful  when  the  boat-yard  was  reached,  for  the 
sloop  hung  behind  like  a  load  of  lead,  the  wind, 
which  was  now  against  her,  adding  to  their  work. 
The  sloop  was  gently  eased  up  on  to  the  .bank  of 
the  stream,  there  to  lie  until  ready  for  her  new^ 
career  of  ad\-enture. 

Repairs  on  the  Sea-Lark  occupied  their  after- 
noons for  a  fortnight,  while  on  Saturdays  they 
ga\-e  all  their  time  to  the  work.  Tony  Santo 
showed  them  how  to  use  calking-irons  and  mallets, 
and  for  days  their  arms  ached  in  consequence. 
But  the  sloop's  seams  benefited  mightily  as 
a  result  of  their  labors.  Scraping  and  sand- 
papering and  scrubbing  followed,  and  at  last  the 
hull  w^as  ready  for  new-  paint.  But  where  the 
paint  was  to  come  from  was  a  problem.  It  w^as 
expensive  stuff,  and  Jack's  finances  were  fright- 
fully low.  He  and  George  talked  the  matter 
over  many  times  without  finding  a  solution  to  the 
difficulty,  and  it  w^as,  at  length,  Cap'n  Crumbie 
who  supplied  one. 

"You  go  and  see  Dan  Staples,  the  house- 
painter,"  he  said,  "and  tell  him  I  sent  you.  He  's 
got  a  tub  up  to  his  shop  w'here  he  throws  all  the 
W'aste  paint,  same  as  they  do  in  all  paint-shops. 
You  'd  ought  to  get  all  you  need  for  a  dollar, 
likely.  Put  it  in  an  old  kettle  and  melt  it  up  with 
some  raw  oil.  Then  strain  it.  I  ain't  predictin' 
the  color  of  it,  but  I  guess  you  ain't  particular 
about  that." 

Jack  w^as  n't,  and  although  the  paint,  when 
ready  for  use,  was  a  nondescript  shade  of  brow^n, 
he  did  n't  mind  in  the  least.  Nor  did  it  look  at 
all  bad  when  the  first  coat  had  been  laid  on  from 
water-line  to  rail.  Below  the  water-line  a  heavy 
coat  of  tar  sufficed.     Jack  w'ould  have  gone  on 


and  painted  the  cabin  while  he  was  at  it,  but  the 
boat-builder  interfered.  "Wait  till  the  rough 
work  's  finished,"  he  advised.  "There 's  the 
mast  to  put  in  yet,  and  there  's  a  week's  carpen- 
tering ahead  of  you.  You  '11  want  two  or  three 
new^  cleats,  and  belaying-pins,  too." 

The  boys  fashioned  the  cleats  and  pins  of  short 
pieces  of  oak  found  in  the  boat-shed,  and  made 
repairs  to  the  broken  rail  as  w^ell.  Then  the 
sloop's  discarded  mast,  a  still  serviceable  pole  of 
thirty-five-feet  length,  was  stepped,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  sails  confronted  them.  Again  George's 
father  came  to  the  rescue,  this  time  with  an  old, 
but  still  good,  mainsail,  needing  but  slight 
alteration,  and  a  jib  to  mate  it.  "They  're  not 
new  and  they  're  not  junk,"  said  Tony.  "They  're 
worth  maybe  fifteen  dollars,  but  if  you  w'ant  to 
take  them  and  pay  me  ten  dollars  for  them  when 
you  've  earned  the  money,  they  're  yours." 

One  or  two  blocks,  halyards,  and  mast-hoops,  as 
w^ell  as  a  hundred  feet  of  new  Manila  rope,  soon  ex- 
hausted Jack's  remaining  resources,  and  he  went 
into  debt  to  the  boat-builder  to  the  extent  of  a  few 
dollars  more.  Then,  at  last,  came  a  day  when 
the  Sea-Lark  w'as  pronounced  as  sound  as  a  bell 
and  fit  to  w-eather  a  hurricane,  and  Jack,  watch- 
ing the  sloop  slide  into  the  water  of  Cow  Creek, 
was  as  proud  as  Punch. 

Tony  Santo  accompanied  the  two  boys  on  their 
experimental  trip  the  next  day.  A  westerly 
breeze  was  blowing,  which  necessitated  the  sloop 
being  towed  until  she  came  to  w'ithin  about  four 
miles  of  the  sea,  and  then  a  clear  run  lay  before 
them.  Their  dory  trailed  behind,  and  Tony 
took  the  spokes  of  the  sloop's  wheel  in  his  hands. 

"Now,  lads,"  he  said.  "Let 's  shake  out  a  bit 
of  canvas.  Mains'l  first.  Take  it  easy.  There  's 
plenty  of  time.  Both  together.  Heave !  That 's 
the  style!  It  wasn't  so  hard  after  all.  was  it? 
Either  one  of  you  w'ill  be  able  to  do  that  by  him- 
self, if  necessary.  And  it  may  be  necessary,  too, 
some  day.  Belay  there!  Make  those  hahards 
secure.  Now'  up  with  the  jib.  Be  smart,  or 
we  '11  run  her  aground  yet!  Trim  aft  the  jib- 
sheet.     That's   fine.     Belay!" 

The  breeze  filled  the  sails,  and  the  sloop  leaned 
over  slightly  as  she  gathered  way.  Jack's  eyes 
were  dancing  with  pleasure.  The  Sea-Lark  was 
not  only  an  accomplished  fact  and  afloat,  but 
actually  sailing.     And  he  was  her  master! 


(To  be  continued) 


WHITEFACE  AND  WEST  AU  SABLE  RIVER  IN  JANUARY 


THE  TALKING  TREES  OF  WILDYRIE 

By  T.  MORRIS  LONGSTRETH 


There  is  a  saying  among  the  fairies  on  my  place 
to  the  effect  that  "the  gods  delight  in  silence." 

If  a  fairy  says  it,  it  's  true,  and  this  particular 
proverb  means  so  much  that  I  have  carved  it 
across  the  wide  portals  to  Wildyrie,  my  wilderness 
estate.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  silence  at  Wild- 
yrie and  the  gods  have  a  happy  time  of  it. 

Of  course,  our  inscription  does  n't  mean  that 
nobody  may  talk  or  sing  there.  Au  contraire,  as 
Prunier,  my  old  guide,  is  fond  of  saying.  I  talk 
a  good  deal  myself,  and  Essex  Lad  is  forever  at  it, 
and  almost  daily  a  fairy  will  bring  some  message 
or  other.  Also  the  wind  is  apt  to  be  carrying  the 
news.  And  often,  though  more  rarely,  I  have  an 
experience  with  the  silent  folk  in  m>'  domain  like 
the  one  that  Essex  Lad  and  I  had  last  winter. 

Essex  Lad  is  a  pal  of  mine  whom  a  friend  to 
both  of  us  sent  up  to  Wilderness  House  last  fall 
a  year.  He  was  fifteen  then,  a  wheezy,  old, 
stoop-shouldered,  lanky  mite,  who  was  taking  his 
life  out  in  longings  for  the  sight  of  a  tree  or  two. 
He  'd  read  about  them,  you  know.  Essex  Lad 
was  n't  his  name  then — I  've  forgotten,  the  silly 
thing  he  was  called,  which  was  n't  appropriate 
to  the  roving  of  ranges  and  nights  in  a  tent. 
The  new  one  came  to  him  when  I  found  that  he 
and  my  mountains  had  some  kinship.  So  that 
was  settled. 

And  he  was  settled  soon  after.     When  he  found 


that  streams  ran  somewhere  else  than  in  gutters, 
and  that  you  could  look  from  Cloud's  Cobble  for 
fifty  miles  in  any  direction  without  seeing  a  smoke- 
stack he  took  out  naturalization  papers  for  resi- 
dence in  Wilderness  House.  Some  day  I  '11  tell 
you  how  it  's  done.  Essex  Lad  and  I  '11  tell  you 
all  about  Wildyrie  and  Wilderness  House,  and  we 
may  invite  a  few  fellows  who  can  shoulder  a  pack 
to  visit  us.  I  'm  willing  to  bet  my  weight  in 
maple  sugar  that  any  fellow  who  has  slept  a  night 
on  Cloud's  Cobble  or  taken  his  morning  plunge  in 
Dark-Eyed  Water  will  want  to  move  his  official 
residence  to  Wildyrie.  But  all  that  must  come 
later.  Just  now,  Dark-Eyed  Water  sleeps  under 
a  fathom  of  snow,  Cloud's  Cobble  is  a  bed- 
room aired  by  a  breeze  that  registered  twenty 
below  zero  last  night,  and  Wilderness  House  itself 
lies  half  a  day's  ski-run  from  the  nearest  sleigh- 
road.  As  I  write,  Essex  Lad  is  telling  me  about 
the  bear  trees  he  has  found  near  the  Storm  Pass, 
Bear  trees  mean  something,  so  excuse  me  if  this 
tale  does  n't,  as  I  'm  trying  to  listen  with  one  ear 
as  I  write,  which  is  difficult. 

E.  L.  was  n't  always  able  to  chase  half  a  county 
over  hunting  bears.  That  first  autumn  of  his — 
he  counts  his  age  from  it;  he  's  fifteen  months  old 
now — was  a  great  succession  of  new  experiences 
for  him.  He  had  to  learn  the  taste  of  real  air  all 
the  way  to  lung  bottom.     He  had  to  learn  how  to 
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walk  all  day,  and  yet  not  grow  too  tired  to  make 
camp.  And  finally,  he  had  to  master  winter, 
with  its  skiings  and  snow-shoeings — a  large  order, 
for  winter  lasts  fiv'e  months  with  us.  And  mean- 
while, he  was  learning  the  woods. 

"Prunier,  that  fire  '11  burn  now,  don't  you 
think?"  he  'd  ask. 

"Alt  contra  ire,"  Prunier  would  say,  patiently 
removing  half  the  debris  the  Lad  had  piled  in  a 
lurrip. 

"Never  mind,  E.  L.,"  I  'd  ofTer,  to  soothe  him, 
for  he  was  very  sensitive  to  failure;  "we  're  reas- 
onable, and  don't  expect  you  to  be  a  wood-wizard 
all  at  once.  But  I  do  wish  you  'd  just  step  out- 
doors and  bring  in  an  armful  of  balsam  to  finish 
out  this  mattress." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Lad  came  back  with  a 
stack  of  needly  spruce  boughs,  quite  useless  for 
sleeping  on,  and  I  realized  that  I  had  omitted  to 
teach  him  one  of  the  necessar>'  things  if  one  is  to 
live  at  Wildyrie :  the  trees.  In  the  city  you  have 
to  know  which  trolley  will  take  you  home,  and,  in 
the  woods,  what  trail ;  and  very  often  it  does  n't 
get  you  there  by  nightfall,  and  you  have  to  know 
which  wood  to  cut  for  cooking,  which  for  the 
all-night  fire.  You  have  to  know  the  trees  if  you 
are  going  to  make  good  camping  partners  for  E.  L, 
and  me  at  Wilderness  House — so  I  ad^'ise  you  to 
read  on,  you  fellows  who  can  shoulder  a  pack  and 
may  visit  us. 

Ever>-  day  for  a  week  after  our  morning's  work 
(I  write  and  E.  L.  studies)  I  took  him  out  on  a 
tree-tra\'elogue.  Each  walk  was  devoted  to  one 
evergreen.  On  the  pine  day  I  pointed  out  pines, 
talked  pines,  marched  him  around  them,  under 
them,  up  them,  and  in  the  evening  had  him  draw 
and  quarter  them.  The  next  day  was  balsam 
day,  and  so  on  through  spruce,  hemlock,  and 
cedar — the  five  chief  conifers  at  Wildyrie,  until 
he  could  go  out  in  the  forest  and  call  ever>'  tree  he 
met  by  name. 

"Wax  your  skis,  E.  L.,"  I  said  the  last  evening; 
"to-morrow  will  be  a  beautiful  still  day,  for  a 
storm  is  brewing,  and  we  '11  go  down  Snowlight 
Way  and  listen  to  the  trees.  It  's  about  their 
turn  now." 

Now  I  really  had  no  way  of  knowing  that  the 
trees  were  going  to  get  up  a  debate  especially  for 
us,  though  things  like  that  go  on  all  the  time  at 
\\'ildyrie,  but  I  did  know  this:  that  a  couple  of 
friends  cannot  go  out  for  a  day  with  trees  without 
something  pleasant  happening.  That  is  one  of 
the  perquisites  of  Wilderness  House. 

So  we  cut  the  lessons  and  writing  and  set  out 
in  a  cloudless  and  windless  sun-tide.  E.  L.  had 
the  bacon  and  bread  in  his  knapsack,  I  the  coffee- 
pot and  cake —  it 's  a  maple-sugar-icing  cake  that 
Prunier  seems  to  like  to  make  pretty  often  and  I 


ha\-e   never  observed   anybody  anxious  to  stop 
him.     We  slid  along  for  a  couple  of  hours,  some- 


ENTRANCE  TO  SNOWLIGHT  WAY 

times  climbing  a  slope  by  taking  long  tacks  among 
the  trees,  sometimes  running  free  for  ten  minutes 
down  an  old  deer-trail,  until  we  reached  Snowlight 
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Way,  a  great  favorite  of  ours  on  a  calm  day  of  sun. 
Snowlight  is  a  narrow,  winding,  open-bottomed 
ravine,  pillared  and  draped  in  evergreen.  No 
wind  has  ever  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  ravine 
yet, — none  that  I  know  of  has  had  the  strength 
to  try, — and  the  hardiest  of  them  would  have  got 
winded  first,  there  are  so  many  turnings.  Be- 
sides, if  you  make  a  northwest  wind  blow  south 
one  minute  and  east  the  next,  it  loses  its  self- 
respect  and  dies.  Consequently,  the  winds  steer 
clear  of  Snowhght,  and  ever>'  snowflake  that 
fails  from  Thanksgiving  to  April  Fools'  day  rests 
just  where  it  is  most  comfortable.  The  result  is 
that  the  Way  becomes  a  fairy  dell,  a  snow-draped 
arc.de,  a  glen  of  enchantment  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite decoration,  and  a  very  good  place  for  two 
to  wander  in  at  high  noon. 

"Now,  E,  L.,"  I  said,  "we  're  going  to  have  a 
review.  You  are  to  consider  me  a  fellow  fresh 
from  a  trolley-barn,  who  thinks  that  telephone- 
poles  just  naturally  grow  that  way,  and  you  're 
to  correct  my  impression  that  all  evergreens  are 
pines." 

"All  right,"  he  replied,  grinning;  "suppose  you 
learn  the  real  pine  first.  There  's  a  white  one, 
with  the  long  leaves." 

"It  looks  green  to  me,"  I  said,  "a  soft  and  pur- 
plish green,  and  if  you  call  those  things  leaves — " 

"They  are,  though.  Centuries  of  struggle  with 
winter  winds  and  snow  burdens  have  taught  pines 
that  thin,  pliable,  pointed  leaves  are  the  only  kind 
to  wear." 

"But  why  white  pine.  Why  not  yellow,  or 
pitch?" 

"Count  the  needles,  sir.  You  '11  find  five  in  a 
bunch.  Besides,  the  white  pine  needles  are  softer 
than  the  others,  three-sided,  and  not  so  sharp. 
Look  at  that  trunk,  smooth,  straight,  and  light  in 
•color!     It  is  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  too." 

"You  have  no  right  to  say  that,"  I  interrupted. 
"At  Wildyrie,  nothing  shall  be  called  more  beauti- 
ful than  any  other.  The  difference  is  in  the  eye. 
Give  me  facts.  How  tall  is  your  pine  and  what 
are  those  things  on  it?" 

"That  tree  is  about  eighty  feet,"  he  said,  cock- 
ing his  head;  "but  there  's  one  by  Dark-Eyed 
Water  that  will  top  a  hundred  and  fifty.  I  '11 
show  it  to  you." 

"Impudent!"  I  said  menacingly;  "as  if  you 
were  n't  talking  of  my  wonder,  my  favorite,  my 
Soothsaying  Tree.  But  go  on — what  are  those 
cone  things?"  - 

"Cones  is  right,"  he  replied,  grandly  parental. 
"They  are  the  seed-cradles,  five  inches  long  and 
an  inch  through,  growing  in  ones,  slightly  curved, 
and  not  having  prickles  on  the  thinnish  scales." 

"Well,  I  can  tell  the  white  pine  close  at  hand; 
but  how  when  it  is  at  a  distance?" 


"By  its  beaut — "  he  stopped  short.  "By  the 
way  its  limbs  are  given  off  from  the  trunk  in  a 
sort  of  layer." 

"Good  firewood?" 

"Wrong  again.  None  of  the  softwoods  burn  for 
long,  though  some  do  well  for  a  quick,  short  fire." 

"Such  as  we  are  about  to  kindle  now,"  I  sug- 
gested, taking  off  the  knapsack.  We  had  come 
along  the  Way  to  the  place  we  call  the  Pool  of 
Sunshine,  which  is  a  little  open  place  where  Snow- 
light  takes  a  radiant  turn,  and,  as  it  wheels, 
widens  a  moment  to  the  sky.  He  broke  some 
dead  underlimbs  from  a  standing  spruce,  put  them 
on  a  strip  of  birch-bark,  struck  a  match  on  his 
"trou,"  and  in  ten  minutes  we  had  coffee  boiling 
and  our  glances  kept  flying  toward  the  maple- 
sugar  cake,  which  was  glistening  in  the  sun  with 
its  coffee-colored  smile  of  wide  diameter. 

"A  pine  's  easy  because  of  the  long  needles;  but 
what  's  that?" 

He  studied  a  ragged,  pin-cushiony,  dark  coni- 
fer, that  rose  only  to  the  armpits  of  the  pine. 
"That  's  a  spruce,  a  black  spruce.  I  know  it  's  a 
spruce  because  the  leaves  are  only  about  half  an 
inch  long,  bristle  out,  are  sharp  and  stiff,  and 
grow  from  anywhere  on  the  twig  and  limb.  It  's 
a  poor  tree." 

"You  've  no  right  to  say  that,  either.  Even  if 
it  does  n  't  grow  over  fifty  feet,  those  dark-purple 
cones  it  wears — I  've  seen  them  in  the  spring; 
they  're  reddish  brown  now,  would  n't  you  say? — 
are  beautiful  enough.  About  an  inch  long,  are  n't 
they?" 

"Just  the  same,  it  is  n't  as  pretty  as  that  bal- 
sam there."  He  pointed  to  a  softwood  that  rose 
less  raggedly  than  the  spruce  to  about  the  same 
height,  rather  slenderly,  and  whose  branches  lay 
horizontal  to  the  ground. 

"But  my  paper  for  writing  comes  from  it,"  I 
insisted.  "How  could  you  tell  the  difference  in 
the  dark?" 

"The  trunk  of  the  balsam,  at  least  the  younger 
part,  is  covered  with  smooth,  unbroken  blisters 
filled  with  sticky  stuff  that  smells  good.  I  could 
rub  my  hand  over  it.  Also  the  leaves  are  less 
spiky  than  spruce,  and  don't  grow  around  the 
stem,  but  out  from  opposite  sides.  And  there  's 
the  smell." 

"It  looks  like  a  spruce,"  I  said  doggedly. 

"Look  at  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,"  he  said, 
with  a  patience  that  is  the  trait  of  life  at  Wilder- 
ness House  where  time  is  not  cut  up  into  little 
bits  by  an  empty  bustle  of  being  busy.  "The 
leaves  are  lighter  underneath,  longer  than  spruce. 
Look  at  the  cones.  They  're  two  inches  longer, 
sitting  erect  at  the  sides,  and  they  were  the  color 
of  violets.  Look  at  the  spires.  Crumble  a  twig 
and  smell  it." 
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"You  make  a  good  rooter  for  the  balsam,  E.  L. 
Extract  of  health  and  vitality — that  's  this  heart- 
searching  fragrance.  But  we  get  chewing-gum 
from  the  spruce.  And  look  at  that  spruce  there — 
far  more  beautiful  than  any  star-stabbing  balsam ! 
See  how  slender,  how  charmingly  irregular,  how 
drooping,  how  delicate  its  limbs!" 

"O  \\-ilfully  unintelligent!"  he  cried,  in  my  most 
earnest  manner,  "that  is  a  hemlock." 

"But  its  leaves  are  as  flat  as  the  balsam." 


shame  to  be  li\ing  on  a  planet  and  never  get  be- 
yond the  cellar  you  happen  to  be  born  in. 

"You  '11  have  some  time  teaching  them  the 
trees,"  I  said  laughing,  "if  thev  "re  all  as  dull 
as  I." 

"But  they  're  not,"  he  said  quickly.  "I  '11  tell 
them  a  pine  is  long-needled  and  soft-looking;  a 
spruce  is  short-leaved,  prickly,  and  the  stem  leaf- 
covered  too.  I  '11  tell  them  that  a  balsam's  leaves 
are  flatter  and  not  pointed,  but  just  as  long  as 


Pine 


Balsam 


Larch 
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"Yet  see  how  short  they  are — but  half  the 
length  of  either  spruce  or  balsam,  rounded  at  the 
end,  and  silven.'  beneath." 

"Its  cones  are  small." 

"Smaller  than  spruce  cones,  less  than  an  inch, 
egg-shaped  and  drooping." 

"I  like  the  hemlock — it  makes  one  content  with 
the  woods." 

"I  like  the  balsam — it  makes  you  think  up 
until  you  hit  the  slc\-.     I  \\-ish — " 

"What  do  you  ^\-ish?"  I  asked,  his  face  had  be- 
come so  wistful  with  that  almost  forgotten  look  of 
his  when  he  first  came  to  Wildyrie. 

"I  wish  they  had  a  sky  over  the  city — and  bal- 
sams pointing  to  it." 

"There  's  no  room  for  a  sky  there,"  I  objected, 
"and  they  have  ver>-  little  time  for  one;  and  as  for 
balsams,  they  would  be  cut  down  at  once  for 
toothpicks." 

"\Ve  '11  just  have  to  have  the  fellows  here,"  he 
said,  brightening;  and  I  agreed,  for  it  seems  a 


spruce's  and  the  bark  is  covered  with  blisters,  and 
to  look  for  the  spire;  that  the  hemlock  has  the 
most  irregular  shape,  the  bluntest  leaves  and 
shortest,  as  well  as  ha\-ing  them  flat  and  silver}- 
beneath.  I  '11  tell  them  to  look  for  the  cedar  near 
water." 

"O  Father  Pan!"  I  sighed,  "is  there  a  cedar?" 

"But  it  's  an  easy  tree.  The  white  cedar  has 
grooved,  string}-  bark,  full  of  fiber.  It  leans  out 
over  lakes.  Its  small,  close-lapping  leaves  are 
pressed  flat,  running  down  the  branchlets  in  four- 
rows.     You  can't  miss  it." 

"There  's  one?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  Luck}',  you  're  getting  good."  he  said, 
laughter  glinting  in  his  eyes  over  his  apt  scholar; 
"there  must  be  water  there." 

"Runaway  Brook  begins  there.  It  is  n't  a  big 
tree,  the  cedar." 

"No.  When  I  pick  out  my  specimen  tree  to 
show  the  fellows,  I  '11  have  a  cedar  forty  feet  tall, 
the  balsam  forty-five,  spruce  fift}',  hemlock  sLxt}-, 
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and  pine  eighty,  though  I  tell  them  to  add  forty 
feet  to  each  for  the  other  Umit.  Then  I  '11  have 
them  each  collect  a  branch  and  a  cone  and  a  bit 
of  bark.  The  cedar  cone  is  curious  enough,  a 
quarter-inch  through,  and  purplish.  The  scales 
are  shield  shaped  and  fleshy,  and  the  seeds  have 
wide  wings.  That  's  another  thing — I  'm  going 
to  have  them  collect  seeds." 

"I  wish  you  pleasure  with  them,"  said  I,  sighing 
contentedly  in  the  sun.  Indeed,  we  were  being 
bathed  in  luxury-.  Fire  talked  to  itself,  the  sun 
poured  from  a  sky  that  was  white  and  green  and 
blue,  like  an  ice-cave  very  well  lit,  upon  a  world 
that  was  blue  and  green  and  white,  and  we  leaned 
in  an  after-dinner  happiness  with  our  backs 
against  a  great  rock  and  looked  up  at  the  graceful 
sides  of  Snowlight  Way.  A  silence  such  as  Essex 
Lad  and  I  both  know  the  meaning  of  stole  upon 
us.  High  up  on  the  ridge  the  trees  climbed  and 
were  quiet,  for  this  was  the  season  of  their  con- 
tent before  the  next  storm.  They  had  trained 
themselves  to  need  nothing  but  the  occasional 
sun,  to  endure  everything  with  a  calm  enjoyment. 


Pine  Ealsauj 

A  SNOW-LADEN  GROUP  OF  CONIFERS 


"Lucky  sent  E.  L.  out  for  me,  however,  when 
he  was  filling  the  mattress;  and  when  he  brought 
you  in.  Lucky  said,  'Porcupine!'  Breeze  told  me 
the  whole  thing." 

"Au  contraire,  as  that  stupid  tree-chopper  says," 
remarked  Spruce,  sarcastically.  "If  Lucky  did 
n't  have  me  to  write  on,  he  'd  be  stumped.  'T  was 
just  the  other  day  he  said  that  if  his  paper  ran 
out  he  'd  be  up  a  tree,  and  I  'm  the  tree." 

"He  works  on  you,  I  admit,"  said  Balsam, 
balmily,  "but  he  rests  on  me." 

"And  walks  on  me,"  said  another  quiet  voice, 
Hemlock's. 

"I  don't  understand  you,"  said  Spruce,  loftily. 

"Lucky  uses  doeskin  in  the  house  and  leather  out." 

"Who  tans  the  leather,  pray?"  said  Hemlock, 

rather  coolly.     "My  bark  makes  it  possible  for 

him  to  walk." 

"And  /  make  it  possible  for  him  to  float."  It 
was  White  Cedar  talking. 

"He  takes  his  long  trips  in  Naiad,  and  she  is 
made  of  me."     {Naiad  is  my  canoe.) 

"And  he  uses  me  summer  and  winter,"  said  a 

dignified  voice  from 
across  the  Way.  "Wilder- 
ness House  was  made  of 
me."  White  Pine  spoke 
softly,  always  remember- 
ing that  he  is  the  home 
of  wild  doves  in  summer. 
"Well,  as  for  me,"  said 
a  thin  voice  near  by — a. 
young  larch  (who  is  not 
really  an  evergreen,  but 
looks  like  one  with  his 
soft  green  needles — ^until 
they  turn  golden  and  fall 
like  ordinary  fellows  in  the 
autumn),  "as  for  me — " 
But  he  had  no  more 
'  than  got  out  the  word  me, 
when  a  sound  of  many 
voices  came  from  the 
knoll:     "What  hsLve  you 


Spruce 


One  learns  to  listen  acutely  in  the  woods,  and, 
as  we  sat,  I  fancied  that  I  heard  a  slight  murmur, 
as  of  voices  stealing  from  tree  to  tree  of  a  brother- 
hood that  stood  on  an  exposed  knoll  near  by.  I 
looked  at  Essex  Lad  and  saw  that  he  had  heard, 
too,  and  w3s  listening.  Unmistakably  we  caught 
the  words,  "I  am  delighted  he  likes  me  best  of  all." 
E.  L.  leaned  over  and  touched  my  arm,  and'  his 
eyes  shone  with  pleasure  as  when  one  listens  to 
music. 

"E.  L.  may,  but  Lucky  does  n't.  He  needs 
me."  It  was  Spruce's  voice  and  a  little  sharper 
than  Balsam's. 


to    sayr 


'You    are    a 


summer  tree!"  "Were  E.  L.  and  Lucky  talking 
about 3'o;(  just  now?"  "Go  to  sleep.  Larch!"  and 
other  remarks  of  the  sort  until  Larch  shut  up. 

"As  I  was  about  to  say,"  continued  Pine,  "al- 
though I  dislike  calling  attention  to  myself,  I  ask 
you  calmly  is  there  another  in  our  woods  who 
grows  so  straight,  so  tall?  Breeze  talks  to  you;  I 
make  him  sing!" 

"If  you  grow  high.  Pine,  I  grow  low,"  said 
Spruce;  "and  who  knows  how  many  nights  Part- 
ridge and  Hare  and  the  rest  of  the  family  hide 
beneath  me." 

"Who  purifies  the  air?"  asked  Balsam. 
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"We  all  do,"  said  the  trees. 

"Who  is  the  Christmas  Tree?"  asked  Balsam. 
Nobody  stirred,  and  he  added,  a  little  unneces- 
sarih',  "Did  you  ever  hear  of  them  using  pines  for 
Christmas  trees? 

"But  do  they  ever  live  in  Christmas  trees?" 
retorted  Pine. 

"Does  anybody  chew  balsam?"  said  Spruce. 

"Or  /aw  with  balsam?"  added  Hemlock. 

"Or  paddle  in  balsam?"  said  Cedar. 

Balsam  seemed  nonplussed  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said:  "Just  you  wait  till  we  are  all  trans- 


"THE  LARCHES  (AT  THE  RIGHT)  ARE  NOT  REALLY  E\^ERGREEXS' 


planted  to  the  Happy  Forest.     Then  you  '11  see! 

Was  n't  it  about  me  that  Lucky  made  his  poem 

that  he  calls  'Hallowe'en'? 

"The  stars  wink,  elfin-eyed,  to-night. 
For  fairies  are  a-stir, 
And  hooded  gobhns  take  their  flight 

From  dusky  flames  of  fir. 
Chance  is  that — " 

"If  you  would  only  listen  to  me!"  said  Larch, 
interrupting. 

"But  we  won't!"  exclaimed  the  rest,  densely — all 
except  Pine,  who  was  rather  less  pointed  than  the 
rest.  It  was  so  sudden,  and  Larch,  having  shed 
most  of  his  voice,  sounded  so  plaintive  that  Essex 
Lad  gave  a  giggle  quite  loud. 

Instantly  the  trees  were  silent;  and  though  we 
made  no  motion  or  noise  for  minutes,  we  caught 
no  further  word.  In  fact,  a  film  of  high  cloud  was 
now  beginning  to  dim  the  sun  and  a  coolness  was 
becoming  noticeable  through  our  mackinaws. 

"I  'm  so  sorry  I  giggled,"  said  E.  L.;  "I  wanted 
to  know  what  Larch  was  going  to  say." 

"They  might  have  let  him  speak,"  I  said,  "for 


with  his  soft,  threadlike  leaves,  his  egg-shaped 
violet  cones,  and  his  liking  for  evergreen  haunts, 
he  seems  like  a  half-brother  to  them.  But  they 
are  an  autocratic  crowd.  A  grove  of  pines  will 
endure  no  lesser  company.  They  dwell  in  high 
places  and  glory  in  storms  and  cold.  And  how 
tenacious  they  are  of  life!  A  few  beeches,  a  com- 
pany of  birches — you  '11  rarely  find  any  other 
trees  mixed  with  these  puritans.  Maples  try 
hard,  but  the  rest  have  given  up." 

I  looked  at  the  great  pine  who  had  spoken,  and, 
as  we  put  on  our  skis,  I  hoped  for  one  more  word. 

But  he  stood  there, 
motionless,  well-preened, 
glistening  in  the  sun  on 
the  outside,  but  dark 
with  old  wisdom  in  his 
great  top. 

The  Way  sloped  enough 
to  give  us  quite  a  run, 
and  we  said  nothing  until 
we  had  come  out  in  the 
little  natural  park  in 
front  of  Wilderness  House 
and  took  our  worshipful 
e\"ening  look  at  the  great 
semicircle  of  mountains. 
"One  cannot  say  which 
tree  is  the  most  beauti- 
ful, can  they.  Lucky?" 

"If  one  did,  it  would 

be  like  saying  that   the 

mountains  are  less  grand 

than   the  sea;  or   that   shortcake   tastes  better 

than  flapjacks.     I  sha'n't  choose." 

"Nor  I ;  and  I  'm  glad  we  don't  have  to.  They 
are  ours — always.  I  'm  glad  you  told  me  their 
names." 

"A  name  is  one  key  to  friendship.  You  can 
talk  to  Hemlock  now." 

"And  he  to  me."  said  Essex  Lad,  smiling  rem- 
iniscently;  and  then,  more  doubtfully,  "Lucky, 
were  the  trees  really  talking,  or  did  we  fall  asleep 
in  the  sun?" 

Remembering  that  "The  gods  delight  in  si- 
lence." I  did  not  interrupt  their  pleasure  by  an- 
swering him,  and  he  put  the  question  by.  That 
night,  in  front  of  the  fire,  I  was  reading  and  the 
Lad  and  the  guide  were  attending  the  voices  of 
the  rising  wind  in  the  chimney  when  I  heard  him 
say,  "Prunier,  do  you  really  think  trees  are 
people?" 

"Ate  contraire,  nion  fils,  I  know!"  said  the 
weathered -faced  man.  Which  was  an  unusually 
long  speech  for  that  descendant  of  \'oyageurs. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  FIRST  INSTALMENT 

Kenelm  and  Felicia  Sturgis,  aged  respectively  sixteen  and  fifteen,  adore  their  eight-year-old  brother  Kirk,  who 
is  blind — a  vivid  and  imaginative  person.  The  opening  of  the  story  finds  them  amusing  him  with  song  and  story, 
on  a  rainy  March  afternoon,  while  their  Mother  is  ill  with  one  of  the  headaches  she  has  had  so  often  since  her  hus- 
band's death.  When  Ken  returns  next  day  from  the  docks,  where  he  has  been  dreaming  of  a  sea  life  as  he  watches 
the  four-masted  schooner  Celestine,  he  finds  his  mother  completely  broken  down  with  a  nervous  collapse.  It  is 
found  that  through  unwise  investment  in  a  mine,  Mrs.  Sturgis  has  lost  most  of  her  money,  almost  all  that  remains 
secure  being  needed  to  keep  her  in  the  sanatorium  where  she  is  ordered  to  go.  Ken  and  Felicia,  who  visit  Mr. 
Dodge,  the  attorney,  keep  the  worst  news  from  their  mother,  and  consider  the  lawyer's  advice  of  giving  up  the 
expensive  town  house. 


CHAPTER   III 


UP    STAKES 


That  night,  Kenelm  could  not  sleep.  He  walked 
up  and  down  his  room  in  the  dark.  His  own 
head  ached,  and  he  could  not  think  properly. 
The  one  image  which  stood  clearly  out  of  the 
confusion  was  that  of  the  Celestine,  raising  gra- 
cious spars  above  the  house-tops.  The  more  he 
thought  of  her,  the  more  a  plan  grew  in  his  tired 
mind.  The  crew  of  the  Celestine  must  be  paid 
quite  well — he  could  send  money  home  every 
week  from  different  ports — he  could  send  gold 
and  precious  things  from  South  America.  There 
would  be  one  less  person  to  feed  at  home;  he 
would  be  earning  money  instead  of  spending  it. 

He  turned  on  his  light,  and  quickly  gathered 
together  his  hockey  sweater,  his  watch-cap,  and 
an  old  pair  of  trousers.  He  made  them  into  a 
bundle  with  a  few  other  things.  Then  he  wrote 
a  letter,  containing  many  good  arguments,  and 
pinned  it  on  Felicia's  door.  He  tiptoed  down- 
stairs and  out  into  the  night.  From  the  street 
he  could  see  the  faint  green  light  from  his  mother's 
room,  where  Miss  McClough  was  sitting.  He 
turned  and  ran  quickly,  without  stopping  to 
think. 

No  one  was  abroad  but  an  occasional  police- 
man, twirling  his  night-stick.  On  the  wharves 
the  daytime  confusion  was  dispelled;  there  was 
no  clatter  of  teaming,  no  sound  but  the  water 
fingering  dank  piles,  and  the  little  noises  aboard 
sleeping  vessels.  But  the  Celestine  was  awake. 
Lights  gleamed  aboard  her,  men  were  stirring, 
the  great  mass  of  her  canvas  blotted  half  the 
stars.  She  was  sailing,  that  night,  for  Rio  de- 
Janeiro. 

Ken  slipped  into  the  shadow  of  a  pile-head, 
waiting  his  chance.  His  heart  beat  suffocatingly ; 
his  hands  were  cold.  Quietly  he  stepped  under 
the  gang-plank,  swung  a  leg  over  it,  drew  himself 
aboard,  and  lay  flat  on  deck  beside  the  rail  of  the 
Celestine  in  a  pool  of  shade.  A  man  tripped  o\'er 
him  and  stumbled  back  with  an  oath.     The  next 


instant  Ken  was  hauled  up  into  the  light  of  a 
lantern. 

"Stowaway,  eh?"  growled  a  squat  man  in 
dungaree.  "Chuck  him  overboard,  Sam,  an'  let 
him  swim  home  to  his  mamma." 

In  that  moment.  Ken  knew  that  he  could  never 
have  sailed  with  the  Celestine,  that  he  would  have 
slipped  back  to  the  wharf  before  she  cast  loose 
her  hawsers.  He  looked  around  him  as  if  he  had 
just  awakened  from  sleep-walking  and  did  not 
know  where  he  found  himself.  He  gazed  up  at 
the  gaunt  mainmast,  black  against  the  green 
night  sky,  at  the  main  topsail,  shaking  still  as  the 
men  hauled  it  taut. 

"I  'm  not  a  stowaway,"  he  said;  "I  'm  going 
ashore  now." 

He  walked  down  the  gang-plank  with  all  the 
dignity  he  could  muster,  and  never  looked  be- 
hind him  as  he  left  the  wharf.  He  could  hear 
the  rattle  of  the  Celestine' s  chain  cable,  and  the 
hoom,  boom  of  the  sails.  Once  clear  of  the  docks 
he  ran,  blindly. 

"Fool!"  he  whispered.  "Oh,  what  a  fool !  What 
a  senseless  idiot!" 

The  house  was  dark  as  he  turned  in  at  the 
gate.  He  stopped  for  an  instant  to  look  at  its 
black  bulk,  with  Orion  setting  behind  the  chim- 
ney-pots. 

"I  was  going  to  leave  them — all  alone!"  he 
whispered  fiercely.  "Good  Heavens!" 
•  He  removed  the  letter  silently  from  Felicia's 
door, — he  was  reassured  by  seeing  its  white 
square  before  he  reached  it, — and  crept  to  his 
own  room.  There  a  shadowy  figure  was  curled 
up  on  the  floor,  and  it  was  crying. 

"Kirk !  What  's  up?"  Ken  lifted  him  and  held 
him  rather  close. 

"You  were  n't  here,"  Kirk  sniffed ;  "I  got  sort  of 
rather  1-lonely,  so  I  thought  I  'd  come  in  with 
you — and  the  b-bed  was  perfectly  empty,  and  I 
could  n't  find  you.  I  t-thought  you  were  teasing 
me." 

"I  was  taking  a  little  walk,"  Ken  said.  "Here, 
curl  up  in  bed — you  're  frozen.     No,  I  'm  not 
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going  away  again — never  any  more,  ducky.  It 
was  nice  in  the  garden,"  he  added. 

"The  garden?"  Kirk  repeated,  still  clinging  to 
him.  "But  you  smell  of — of — oh,  rope  and  saw- 
dust and — and  Ken,  your  face  is  wet!" 

Mrs.  Sturgis  protested  bitterly  against  going 
away.  She  felt  quite  able  to  stay  at  home.  To 
be  sure,  she  could  n't  sleep  at  all,  and  her  head 
ached  all  the  time,  and  she  could  n't  help  crying 
over  almost  everything — but  it  was  impossible 
that  she  should  leave  the  children.  In  spite  of 
her  half-hysterical  protests,  the  ne.\t  week  saw 
her  ready  to  depart  for  Hilltop  with  Miss  Mc- 
Clough,  who  was  to  take  the  journey  with  her. 

"You  need  n't  worr>'  a  scrap,"  laughed  Felicia, 
quite  convincingly,  at  the  taxi  door.  "We  've 
seen  Mr.  Dodge,  and  there  '11  be  money  enough. 
You  just  get  well  as  quick  as  ever  you  can." 

"Good-by,  my  darlings."  faltered  poor  Mrs. 
Sturgis,  quite  ready  to  collapse  again.  "Good- 
by,  Kirk — mv  precious,  precious  baby!  How 
can  I !" 

And  the  taxicab  moved  away,  giving  them  just 
one  glimpse  of  their  mother  with  her  poor  head 
on  Miss  McClough's  capable  shoulder. 

"Well,"  Ken  remarked,  "here  we  are." 

And  there  was  really  nothing  more  to  be  said 
on  the  subject. 

Such  a  strange  house!  Maggie  and  Norah 
gone;  Felicia  cooking  queer  meals — principally 
poached  eggs — in  the  kitchen;  Miss  Bolton  fail- 
ing to  appear  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock  as  she 
had  done  for  the  last  three  years;  Mother  gone, 
and  not  even  a  letter  from  her — nothing  but  a 
type-written  report  from  the  physician  at  Hilltop. 

Gone  also,  as  Kirk  discovered,  was  the  low-boy 
beside  the  library  door.  It  was  a  most  satisfac- 
tory- piece  of  furniture.  From  its  left-hand  cor- 
ner you  made  a  direct  line  to  the  window-seat. 
It  also  had  smoothly  graceful  brass  handles,  and 
a  surface  delicious  to  the  touch.  When  Kirk, 
stumbling  in  at  the  librar>^  door,  failed  to  en- 
counter it  as  usual,  he  was  as  much  startled  as 
though  he  had  found  a  serpent  in  its  stead.  He 
tried  for  it  several  times,  and  when  his  hands 
came  against  the  book-shelves  he  stopped  dead, 
ven.-  much  puzzled  and  quite  lost.  Felicia  found 
him  there,  standing  still  and  patiently  waiting  for 
the  low-boy  to  materialize  in  its  accustomed  place. 

"Where  is  it?"  he  asked  her. 
•     "It  's  not  there,  honey,"  she  said.     "We  're 
going  to  a  different  house,  and  it  's  sent  away." 

"A  different  house!  When?  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"We  've  finished  renting  this  one,"  said  Felicia. 
"We  thought  it  would  be  nice  to  go  to  another 
one — in  the  country-.    Oh,  you  '11  like  it." 


"How  queer!"  Kirk  mused.  "Perhaps  I  shall. 
But  I  don't  know  about  this  corner;  it  used  to  be 
covered  up.     Please  start  me  right." 

She  did  so,  and  then  ran  off  to  attend  to  a 
peculiar  pudding  which  was  boiling  over  on  the 
stove.  She  had  not  told  him  that  the  low-boy 
was  sent  away  to  be  sold.  When  she  and  Ken 
had  discovered  that  it  would  take  most  of  one 
year's  income  to  move  the  furniture  anywhere, 
they  heart-brokenly  concluded  that  the  low-boy 
and  various  other  old  friends  must  go  to  help  set- 
tle the  accounts  of  Miss  Bolton  and  the  nurse. 

"There  are  some  things,"  Ken  stoutly  pro- 
nounced, however,  "that  we  '11  take  with  us.  if  I 
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"  'I  'M  NOT  A  STOWAWAY,'  HE  SAID 

have  to  go  digging  ditches  to  support  'em.  And 
some  we  '11  leave  with  Mr.  Dodge — I  know  he 
won't  mind  a  few  nice  tables  and  things." 

For  the  "different  house"  was  actually  en- 
gaged. Mr.  Dodge  shook  his  head  when  he 
heard  that  Ken  had  paid  the  first  quarter's  rent 
without  having  even  seen  the  place. 

"Fine  old  farm-house,"  said  the  advertisement; 
"Peach  and  apple  orchards.  Ten  acres  of  land. 
Near  the  bay.  Easy  reach  of  city.  Only  $15.00 
per  month." 

There  was  also  a  much  blurred  photograph  of 
the  fine  old  farm-house,  from  which  it  was  ditificult 
to  deduce  much  except  that  it  had  a  gambrel-roof. 

"But  it  does  sound  quite  wonderful,"  Felicia 
said  to  the  attorney.  "We  thought  we  would  n't 
go  to  see  it  because  of  its  costing  more  to  travel 
there  and  back  again.  But  don't  you  think  it 
ought  to  be  nice?  Peach  and  apple  orchards, — 
and  only  fifteen  dollars  a  month!" 

"I  dare  say  it  is  wonderful,"  said  Mr.  Dodge, 
smiling.  "At  any  rate,  Asquam  itself  is  a  very 
pretty  little  bayside  place — I  've  been  there. 
Fearfully  hard  to  get  your  luggage,  but  charming 
once  you  're  there.  Don't  forget  me!  I  '11  al- 
ways be  here.  And  you  'd  better  have  a  little 
more  cash  for  your  traveling  expenses." 
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"I  hope  it  really  came  out  of  our  money,"  Ken 
said,  when  he  saw  the  cash. 

Nothing  but  a  skeleton  of  a  house,  now.  No 
landmarks  at  all  were  left  for  Kirk,  and  he  tum- 
bled over  boxes  and  crates,  and  lost  himself  in 
the  bare,  rugless  halls.  The  beds  that  were  to  be 
taken  to  Asquam  were  still  set  up, — they  would 
be  crated  next  day, — but  there  was  really  nothing 
else  left  in  the  rooms.  Three  excited  people,  two 
of  them  very  tired,  ate  supper  on  the  corner  of 
the  kitchen  table — which  was  not  going  to  the 
farm-house.  That  house  flowered  hopefully  in 
its  new  tenants'  minds.  Felicia  saw  it,  tucked 
between  its  orchards,  gray  roof  above  gnarled 
limbs,  its  wide  stone  doorstep  inviting  one  to  sit 
down  and  look  at  the  view  of  the  bay.  And 
there  would  be  no  need  of  spending  anything  there 
except  that  fifteen  dollars  a  month —  "and  some- 
thing for  food,"  Felicia  thought,  "which  ought  n't 
to  be  much,  there  in  the  country  with  hens  and 
things." 

It  amused  Kirk  highly — going  to  bed  in  an 
empty  room.  He  put  his  clothes  on  the  floor, 
because  he  could  find  no  other  place  for  them. 
Felicia  remonstrated  and  suggested  the  end  of  the 
bed. 

"Everything  else  you  own  is  packed,  you 
know,"  said  she.  "You  'd  better  preserve  those 
things  carefully." 

"Sing  to  me,"  he  said,  when  he  was  finally 
tucked  in.  "It  's  the  last  night — and — every- 
thing 's  so  ugly.  I  want  to  pretend  it  's  just  the 
same.     Sing  'Do-do,  petit  frere,''  Phil." 

Felicia  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  and  sang  the 
little  old  French  lullaby.  She  had  sung  it  to  him 
often  when  she  was  quite  a  small  girl,  and  he  a 
very  little  boy.  She  remembered  just  how  he 
used  to  look — a  cuddly,  sleepy  three-year-old, 
with  a  tumble  of  dark  hair  and  the  same  grave, 
unlit  eyes.  He  was  often  a  little  frightened,  in 
those  days,  and  needed  to  hold  a  warm,  substan- 
tial hand  to  link  him  with  the  mysterious  world 
he  could  not  see. 

"Do-do,  p' tit  frere,  do-do.'" 

His  hand  groped  down  the  blanket,  now,  for 
hers,  and  she  took  it  and  sang  on  a  bit  unsteadily 
in  the  echoing  bareness  of  the  dismantled  room. 

A  long  time  afterward,  when  Kenelm  was 
standing  beside  his  window  looking  out  into  the 
starless  dark,  Felicia's  special  knock  sounded  hol- 
lowly at  his  door. 

"It  's  just  Phil,"  she  said,  as  he  bade  her  come 
in.  She  came  over  to  him,  her  orange  kimono 
trailing,  and  stood  for  a  while  silently  fingering 
the  window-latch.  Then  she  turned  and  said 
suddenly  in  a  shy,  low  voice: 

"Oh,  Ken,  I  don't  know  how  you  feel  about  it, 


but — but,  I  think,  whatever  awful  is  going  to 
happen,  we  must  try  to  keep  things  beautiful  for 
Kirk." 

"I  guess  we  must,"  Ken  said,  staring  out.  "I  'd 
trust  you  to  do  it,  old  Phil.  Cut  along  now  to 
bed,"  he  added  gruffly;  "we  '11  have  to  be  up 
like  larks  to-morrow." 

CHAPTER   IV 

THE   FINE   OLD   FARM-HOUSE 

Asquam  proper  is  an  old  fishing-village  on  the 
bayside.  The  new  Asquam  has  intruded  with 
its  narrow-eaved  frame  cottages  among  the  gray 
old  houses,  and  has  shouldered  away  the  colonial 
Merchants'  Hall  with  a  moving-picture 'theater, 
garish  with  playbills  and  posters.  Two  large  and 
well-patronized  summer  hotels  flourish  on  the 
highest  elevation  (Asquam  people  say  that  their 
town  is  "flatter'n'  a  johnnycake"),  from  which  a 
view  of  the  open  sea  can  be  had,  as  well  as  of  the 
peninsulas  and  islands  which  crowd  the  bay. 

On  the  third  day  of  April  the  hotels  and  many  of 
the  cottages  were  closed,  with  weathered  shutters 
at  the  windows  and  a  general  air  of  desolation 
about  their  windy  piazzas.  Asquam,  both  new 
and  old,  presented  a  rather  bleak  and  dismal  ap- 
pearance to  three  persons  who  alighted  thankfully 
from  the  big  trolley-car  in  which  they  had  lurched 
through  miles  of  flat,  mist-hung  country  for  the 
past  forty  minutes. 

The  station-agent  sat  on  a  tilted-up  box  and 
discussed  the  new  arrivals  with  one  of  his  ever- 
present  cronies. 

"Whut  they  standin'  ther'  fer?"  he  said. 
"Some  folks  ain't  got  enough  sense  to  go  in  outen 
the  rain,  seem  's  though." 

"'T  ain't  rainin' — not  so  's  to  call  it  so,"  said 
the  crony,  whose  name  was  Smith.  "The  gell  's 
pretty." 

"Ya-as,  kind  o',"  agreed  the  station-agent,  tilt- 
ing back  critically.     "Boy  's  upstandin'." 

"Which  one?" 

"Big  'n.  Little  'un  ain't  got  no  git-up-'n'-git 
fer  one  o'  his  size.  Look  at  him  holdin'  to  her 
hand." 

"Sunthin'  ails  him,"  Smith  said.  "Ain't  all 
there,  I  guess." 

The  station-agent  nodded  a  condescending 
agreement,  and  cocked  his  foot  on  another  box. 
At  this  moment  the  upstanding  boy  detached 
himself  from  his  companions,  and  strode  to  where 
the  old  man  sat. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "can  you  tell  me 
how  far  it  is  to  the  Baldwin  farm,  and  whether 
any  of  Mr.  Sturgis's  freight  has  come  yet?" 

"Baldwin  fa'm?"  The  station-agent  scratched 
his  ear.  "Oh,  you  mean  out  on  the  Winterbottom 
Road,  hey?     'Beout  two  mile." 
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"And  Mr.  Sturgis's  freight? 

"Xawthin'  come  fer  that  name,"  said  the 
agent,  "'less  these  be  them."  He  indicated  four 
small  packages  in  the  baggage-room. 

"Oh  no,"  said  Ken,  "they  're  big  things — beds, 
and  things  like  that.  Well,  please  let  me  know  if 
they  do  come.     I  'm  Mr.  Sturgis." 

"Oh,  you  be,"  said  the  agent,  comprehen- 
si\eh-. 

"Ain't  gonna  walk  away  out  to  the  Baldwin 
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place  with  all  them  valises,  air  you?"  Smith  in- 
quired, breaking  silence  for  the  first  time. 

"I  don't  know  how  else  we  '11  get  there."  Ken  said. 

"lav — Hop!"  shouted  Smith,  unexpected!}-, 
with  a  most  astonishing  siren-like  whoop. 

Before  Ken  had  time  to  wonder  whether  it  was 
a  prearranged  signal  for  attack,  or  merely  that  the 
man  had  lost  his  wits,  an  ancient  person  in  over- 
alls and  a  faded  black  coat  appeared  from  behind 
the  baggage-house. 

"Hey?    Well?"  said  he. 

"Take  these  folks  up  to  the  Baldwin  place," 
Smith  commanded;  "and  don't  ye  go  losin'  no 
wheels  this  time — ye  got  a  young  lady  aboard." 
At  which  sally  all  the  old  men  chuckled  creakily. 

But  the  young  lady  showed  no  apprehension, 
only  some  relief,  as  she  stepped  into  the  tottering 
surrey  which  Hop  drove  up  beside  the  platform. 


As  the  old  driver  slapped  the  reins  on  the  placid 
horse's  woolly  back,  the  station-agent  turned  to 
Smith. 

"George,"  he  said,  "the  little  'un  ain't  cracked. 
He  's  blind." 

"Well,  gosh!"  said  Smith,  with  feeling. 
Winterbottom  Road  unrolled  itself  into  a  white 
length  of  half-laid  dust,  between  blown,  sweet- 
smelling  bay-clumps  and  boulder-filled  meadows. 
"Is  it  being  nice?"     Kirk  asked,  for  the  twen- 
tieth time  since  they  had  left 
the  train  for  the  trolley-car. 
Felicia  had  been  thanking 
fortune  that  she  'd  remem- 
,       bered  to  stop  at  the  Asquam 
'       Market  and  lay   in   a  few 
provisions.    She  woke  from 
calculations  of   how    many 
meals  her  family  could 
make  of  the  supplies  she  had 
bought,  and  looked  about. 

"We  're  near  the  bay," 
she  said;  "that  is,  you  can 
see  little  silver^'  flashes  of 
it  between  trees.  They  're 
pointy  trees  —  junipers,  I 
think,  and  there  are  a  lot  of 
rocks  in  the  fields,  and  wild- 
flowers.  Nothing  like  any 
place  you  've  ever  been  in — 
wild,  and  salt>',  and — yes, 
quite  nice." 

They  passed  se\eral  low, 
sturdy  farm-houses,  and  one 
or  two  boarded-up  summer 
cottages;  then  two  white 
chimneys  showed  abo\e  a 
dark  green  tumble  of  trees, 
and  the  ancient  Hopkins 
pointed  with  his  whip  sa\ing : 
"Ther'  you  be.  Kind  o'  dull  this  time  year,  I 
guess;  but  my!  Asquam  's  real  uppy,  come  sum- 
mer— machines  a-goin',  an'  city  folks  an'  such. 
Reckon  I  '11  leave  you  at  the  gate  where  I  kin 
turn  good." 

The  flap-flop  of  the  horse's  hoofs  died  on  Win- 
terbottom Road,  and  no  sound  came  but  the 
wind  sighing  in  old  apple-boughs,  and  from  some- 
where the  melancholy  creaking  of  a  swinging  shut- 
ter. The  gate  was  grown  high  about  with  grass; 
Ken  crushed  it  as  he  forced  open  the  gate,  and 
the  faint,  sweet  smell  rose.  Kirk  held  Felicia's 
sleeve,  for  she  was  carrying  two  bags.  He'stum- 
bled  eagerly  through  the  tall  dry  grass,  last  sum- 
mer's unmown  growth. 

"Xow  can  you  see  it?     Now?" 

But  Felicia  had  stopped,  and  Kirk  stopped,  too. 

"Are  we  there?  Why  don't  you  say  anything?" 
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Felicia  said  nothing  because  she  could  not  trust 
her  \-oice.  Kirk  knew  every  shade  of  it;  she 
could  not  deceive  him.  Gaunt  and  gray  the  "fine 
old  farm-house"  stood  its  ground  before  them. 
Old  it  assuredly  was,  and  once  fine,  perhaps,  as 
its  solid  square  chimneys  and  mullioned  windows 
attested.  But  oh,  the  gray  grimness  of  it!  the 
sagging  shutter  that  creaked,  the  burdocks  that 
choked  the  stone  door-step,  the  desolate  wind  that 
surged  in  the  orchard  trees  and  would  not  be  still ! 

Ken  did  what  Felicia  could  not  do.  He  laughed 
— a  real  laugh,  and  swept  Kirk  into  warm,  famil- 
iar arms. 

"It 's  a  big,  jolly,  fine  old  place!"  he  said.  "Its 
windows  twinkle  merrily,  and  the  front  door  is 
only  waiting  for  the  key  I  have  in  my  pocket. 
We  've  got  home.  Quirk — have  n't  we,  Phil?" 

Felicia  blessed  Ken.  She  almost  fancied  that 
the  windows  did  twinkle  kindly.  The  big  front 
door  swung  open  without  any  discourteous  hesi- 
tation, and  Ken  stood  in  the  hall. 

"Phew— dark!"  he  said.  "Wait  here,  you  fel- 
lows, while  I  get  some  shutters  open." 

They  could  hear  his  footsteps  hollowly  in  the 
back  rooms,  and  shafts  of  dusky  light,  preceded 
by  hammerings  and  thumpings,  began  presently 
to  band  the  inside  of  the  house.  Felicia  stepped 
upon  the  painted  floor  of  the  bare  hall,  glanced  up 
the  narrow  stairs,  and  then  stood  in  the  musty, 
half-lit  emptiness  of  what  she  guessed  to  be  the 
living-room,  waiting  for  Ken.  Kirk  did  not  ex- 
plore. He  stood  quite  still  beside  his  sister,  sort- 
ing out  sounds,  analyzing  smells.  Ken  came  in, 
very  dusty,  rubbing  his  hands  on  his  trousers, 

"Lots  of  fireplaces,  anyway,"  he  said.  "Put 
down  your  things — if  you  've  anywhere  to  put 
'em.  I  'II  load  all  the  duffle  into  this  room  and 
see  if  there  's  any  wood  in  the  woodshed. 
Glory!  No  beds,  no  blankets!  There  '11  have  to 
be  wood,  if  the  orchard  primeval  is  sacrificed!" 
And  he  went. 

"This  is  an  adventure,"  Felicia  whispered 
dramatically  to  Kirk.  "We  've  never  had  a  real 
one  before;  have  we?" 

"Oh,  it  's  nice!"  Kirk  cried  suddenly.  "It  's 
low,  and  still,  and — the  house  wants  us,  Phil!" 

"The  house  wants  us,"  murmured  Felicia.  "I 
believe  that  's  going  to  help  me." 

It  was  quite  the  queerest  supper  that  the  three 
had  ever  cooked  or  eaten.  Perhaps  "cooked"  is 
not  exactly  the  right  word  for  what  happened  to 
the  can  of  peas  and  the  can  of  baked  beans.  Ken 
did  find  wood — not  in  the  woodshed,  but  strew- 
ing the  orchard  grass;  hard  old  apple-wood,  gray 
and  tough.  It  burned  merrily  enough  in  the 
living-room  fireplace,  and  the  chimney  responded 
with  a  hollow  rushing  as  the  hot  air  poured  into  it. 


"It  makes  it  seem  as  if  there  were  something 
alive  here  besides  us,  anyway,"  Felicia  said. 

They  were  all  sitting  on  the  hearth,  warming 
their  fingers,  and  when  the  apple-wood  fire  burned 
down  to  coals  that  now  and  again  spurted  short- 
lived flame,  they  set  the  can  of  peas  and  the  can  of 
baked  beans  among  the  embers.  They  turned 
them  gingerly  from  time  to  time  with  two  sticks, 
and  laughed  a  great  deal.  The  laughter  echoed 
about  in  the  empty  stillness  of  the  house. 

Ken's  knife  was  of  the  massive  and  useful  sort 
that  contains  a  whole  array  of  formidable  tools. 
These  included  a  can-opener,  which  "now  did  duty 
on  the  smoked  tins.  It  had  been  previously  used 
to  punch  holes  in  the  tops  of  the  cans  before  they 
went  among  the  coals — "for  we  don't  want  the 
blessed  things  blowing  up,"  Ken  had  said.  Noth- 
ing at  all  was  the  matter  with  the  contents  of  the 
cans,  however,  in  spite  of  the  strange  process  of 
cookery.  The  Sturgises  ate  peas  and  baked  beans 
on  chunks  of  unbuttered  bread  (cut  with  another 
part  of  Ken's  knife)  and  decided  that  nothing  had 
ever  tasted  quite  so  good. 

"No  dish-washing,  at  any  rate,"  said  Ken; 
■'we  've  eaten  our  dishes." 

Kirk  chose  to  find  this  very  entertaining,  and 
consumed  another  "bread-plate,"  as  he  termed  it, 
on  the  spot. 

The  cooking  being  finished,  more  gnarly  apple- 
wood  was  put  on  the  fire,  and  the  black,  awkward 
shadows  of  three  figures  leaped  out  upon  the  bare 
wall  and  danced  there  in  the  ruddy  gloom.  Bed- 
time loomed  nearer  and  nearer  as  a  grave  prob- 
lem, and  Ken  and  Felicia  were  silent,  each  won- 
dering how  the  floor  could  be  made  softest. 

"The  Japanese  sleep  on  the  floor,"  Ken  said, 
"and  they  have  blocks  of  wood  for  pillows.  Our 
bags  are  the  size,  and,  I  imagine,  the  consistency, 
of  blocks  of  wood.     N'est-ce  pas,  oui,  oid?" 

"I  'd  rather  sleep  on  a  rolled-up  something-or- 
other  out  of  my  bag  than  on  the  bag  itself,  any 
day — or  night,"  Felicia  remarked. 

"As  you  please,"  Ken  said;  "but  act  quickly. 
Our  brother  yawns." 

"Bedtime,  honey,"  Felicia  laughed  to  Kirk. 
"Even  queerer  than  supper-time  was." 

"A  bed  by  night,  a  hard-wood  floor  by  day," 
Ken  misquoted  murmurously. 

"Hard-wood!"  Felicia  sniffed.    ''Hard  wood!" 

The  problem  now  arose  which  was  most  to  be 
desired,  an  overcoat  under  you  to  soften  the  floor. 
or  on  top  of  you  to  keep  you  warm? 

"If  he  has  my  overcoat,  it  'II  do  both,"  Ken 
suggested.     "Put  his  sweater  on,  too." 

"But  what  '11  you  do?"     Kirk  objected. 

"Roll  up  in  your  overcoat,  of  course,"  Ken  said. 

This  also  entertained  Kirk. 

"No,  but  really?"  he  said,  sober  all  at  once. 
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"Don't  you  fret  about  me.  I  '11  haul  it  away 
from  you  after  you  're  asleep." 

And  Kirk  snuggled  into  the  capacious  folds  of 
Ken's  Burberry,  apparently  confident  that  his 
brother  really  would  claim  it  when  he  needed  it. 

Ken  and  Felicia  sat  up,  feeding  the  fire  occa- 
sionally,  until  long  after 
Kirk's     quiet     breathing 
told    them    that   he   was 
asleep. 

"Well,  we  've  made 
rather  a  mess  of  things,  so 
far,"  Ken  observed,  some- 
what cheerlessh. 

"We  w^ere  ninnies  not 
to  think  that  none  of  the 
stutT  would  have  come," 
Felicia  said.  "We  '11 
have  to  do  something 
before  to-morrow  night. 
This  is  all  right  for  once, 
bid—r 

"Goodness  knows  when 
the  things  will  come," 
said  Ken,  poking  at  the 
fore-stick.  "The  old  per- 
sonage said  that  all  the 
freight,  express,  every- 
thing, comes  by  that  weird 
trolley-line,  at  its  own 
convenience." 

"Should  n't  you  think 
that  they  'd  have  some- 
thing dependable,  in  a 
summer  place?"  Felicia 
sighed.  "Oh,  it  seems  as 
if  we  'd  been  living  for 
years  in  houses  with  no 
furniture  in  them.  And 
the  home  things  will  sim- 
ply rattle,  here." 

"I  wish  we  could  have 
brought  more  of  them," 
Ken  said.  "We  '11  have 
to  rout  around  to-morrow 
and  buy  an  oil-stove  or 
something,  and  a  couple 
of  chairs  to  sit  on.  Ah- 
hum !   Let 's  turn  in,  Phil. 

We  've  a  tight  room  and  a  fire,  anyhow.     Shall 
you  be  warm  enough?" 

"Plenty.  I  \e  my  coat,  and  a  sweater.  But 
w^hat  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Oh,  I  '11  sit  up  a  bit  longer  and  stoke.  And 
really,  Kirk's  overcoat  spreads  out  farther  than 
you  'd  think.     He  's  tallish,  nowadays." 

Felicia  disco\"ered  that  there  are  ways  and  ways 
of  sleeping  on  the  floor.    She  found,  after  sundr>' 


wri things,  the  right  way,  and  drifted  off  to  sleep 
long  before  she  expected  to. 

Ken  woke  later  in  the  stillness  of  the  last  hours  of 
night.  The  room  was  scarcely-  lit  by  the  smolder- 
ing brands  of  the  fire;  its  silence  hardly  stirred 
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by  the  murmurous  hissing  of  the  logs.  Without, 
small  marsh  frogs  trilled  their  silver  "welcome  to 
the  spring,  an  unceasing  jingle  of  tiny  bell-notes. 
Kirk  was  cuddled  close  beside  Ken,  and  woke 
abruptly  as  Ken  drew  him  nearer. 

"You  did  n't  take  your  overcoat,"  he  whispered. 

"We  '11  both  have  it,  now,"  his  brother  said. 
"Curl  up  tight,  old  man;  it  '11  wrap  round  the  two 
of  us."    . 
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"Is  it  night  still?"  Kirk  asked. 

"Black  night,"  Ken  \vhis])ered;  "stars  at  the 
window,  and  a  tree  swa>ing  across  it.  And  in 
here  a  sort  of  dusky  lightness — dark  in  the  cor- 
ners, and  shadows  on  the  w'alls,  and  the  fire  glow- 
ing awa>-.  Phil  's  asleep  on  the  other  side  ot  the 
hearth,  and  she  looks  very  nice.  And  listen — 
hear  the  toads?" 

"Is  that  what  they  are?  I  thought  it  was  a 
fairy' something.  They  make  nice  noises !  Where 
do  they  live?" 

"In  some  marsh.  They  sit  there  and  fiddle 
away  on  bramble  roots  and  sing  about  various 
things  they  like." 

"What  nice  toads!"  murmured  Kirk. 

"Sh-sh!"  whispered  Ken;  "we  're  waking  Phil. 
Good  night — good  morning,  I  mean.  Warm 
enough  now?" 

"Yes.     Oh,  Ken,  are  n't  we  having  fun!" 

"Are  n't  we,  though!"  breathed  his  brother, 
pulling  the  end  of  the  Burberr)^  over  Kirk's 
shoulders. 

The  sun  is  a  good  thing.  It  clears  away  not  only 
the  dark  shadows  in  the  corners  of  empty  rooms, 
but  also  the  gloom  that  settles  in  anxious  people's 
minds  at  midnight.  The  rising  of  the  sun  made, 
to  be  sure,  small  difference  to  Kirk,  whose  mind 
harbored  very  little  gloom,  and  was  lit  princi- 
pally by  the  spirits  of  those  around  him.  Con- 
sequently, when  his  brother  and  sister  began 
reveling  in  the  clear,  cold  daw^n,  Kirk  executed  a 
joyous  little  pas  seul  in  the  middle  of  the  living- 
room  floor  and  set  off  on  a  tour  of  exploration. 


He  returned  from  it  with  his  fingers  very  dusty, 
and  a  loop  of  cobwebs  over  his  hair. 

"It  's  all  corners,"  he  .said,  as  Felicia  caught 
him  to  brush  him  off,  "and  stei)s.  Two  steps 
down  and  one  uj),  and  just  when  you  are  n't 
'specting  it." 

"You  'd  better  go  easy,"  Ken  counseled,  "until 
you  've  had  a  personally  conducted  tour.  You  '11 
break  your  neck." 

"I  'm  being  careful.  And  I  know  already  about 
this  door.  There  's  a  kink  in  the  wall,  and  .then  a 
hump  in  the  floor-boards  just  before  you  get 
there.     It  's  an  exciting  house." 

"That  it  is!"  said  Ken,  reaching  with  a  forked 
stick  for  the  handle  of  the  galvanized  iron  pail 
which  sat  upon  the  fire.  Nobody  ever  heard  of 
boiling  eggs  in  a  galvanized  iron  pail,  but  that  is 
exactly  what  the  Sturgises  did.  The  pail,  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation,  had  been  found 
in  the  woodshed.  The  pump  yielded,  unhesita- 
tingly, any  amount  of  delicious  cold  water,  and 
though  three  eggs  did  look  surprisingly  small  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pail,  they  boiled  quite  rs  well 
as  if  they  'd  been  in  a  saucepan. 

"Only  think  of  all  the  kettles  and  things  I 
brought!"  Felicia  mourned.  "We  '11  have  to  buy 
some  plates  and  cups,  though,  Ken."  Most  of 
the  Sturgis  china  was  reposing  in  a  well-packed 
barrel  in  a  room  over  Mr.  Dodge's  garage,  ac- 
companied by  many  other  things  for  which  their 
owners  longed. 

"How  the  dickens  do  we  capture  the  eggs?" 
Ken  demanded.  "Pigs  in  clover  's  not  in  it. 
Lend  a  hand,  Phil!" 


(To  be  continued) 


OUR  OWL  GUESTS 

By   BRUCE  HORSFALL 


During  the  month  of  November  a  live  great 
horned  owl  was  brought  to  me  to  keep  until  condi- 
tions were  favorable  for  photographing  him  with 
the  moving-picture  camera.  It  was  nearly  six 
weeks  before  the  Oregon  rain  held  up  for  a  sufifi- 
cient  length  of  time  to  make  this  possible;  so  I  had 
the  bird  under  close  observation  in  the  interval. 
He  was  turned  loose  in  the  basement  in  order  to 
prevent  him  from  wearing  and  rumpling  his 
plumage.  Within  a  couple  of  days  he  was  per- 
fectly at  home;  in  fact,  so  much  at  home  that  he 
considered  the  entrance  of  any  of  our  family  as  an 
intrusion  into  his  special  domain.  He  chose  the 
woodpile  immediately  in  front  of  the  furnace  as 


his  favorite  perch  and  snapped  and  hissed  at  me 
when  I  stoked  the  fire  in  the  early  morning. 

He  allowed  me  to  stroke  the  top  of  his  head 
and  his  ears,  but  would  not  suffer  any  other  lib- 
erties. Twice  when  I  stroked  his  wing  feathers 
he  flew  directly  at  my  face.  And  several  times, 
while  I  was  putting  fuel  in  the  furnace,  I  instinct- 
ively ducked,  just  in  time  to  prevent  a  severe  rake 
from  his  terrible  claws.  Finally  I  wore  a  hat  as  a 
protection  whenever  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  go 
into  the  basement,  and  this  saved  me  from  an 
especially  sudden  onslaught  one  morning.  The 
hat  bears  three  nice  holes  as  a  reminder.  If  I 
stepped  too  close  to  him.  he  sjjread  out  his  wings 


•-THE    GREAT    HORNED    OWL    REMAINED    \ICIOUS    AND    UNTAMABLE.    GROWING    MORE 
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and  feathers  until  he  looked  like  a  giant  puffball; 
he  hung  his  head  forward  and  laid  back  his  ear 
tufts;  he  blinked  his  eyes  and  rolled  them,  con- 
stantly keeping  me  in  his  field  of  vision.  He 
seemed  an  incarnate  demon;  and  remained  vicious 
and  untamable,  growing  more  and  more  ferocious 
as  time  passed. 

In  marked  contrast,  in  nature  and  behavior, 
was  a  female  snow>-  owl.  which  was  caught  on  the 
roof  of  one  of  the  downtown  store  buildings  later 
in  the  season.  She  had  the  freedom  of  the  base- 
ment, as  the  great  horned  owl  had,  and  completely 
won  our  hearts  during  her  stay  with  us. 

L'nlike  the  great  horned  owl,  she  would  not 
allow  us  to  stroke  her  at  all.  She  did  not  puff  out 
nor  strike  at  me,  she  simply  mo\ed  away.  She 
was  extremely  interested  in  everything  that  went 
on  about  her.  She  w^atched  all  my  movements, 
and  investigated  afterward  to  see  what  I  had  been 
about.  If  I  moved  a  stick  of  wood,  the  coal- 
sho\'el,  or  a  box  from  one  place  to  another,  she 
would  fly  down  to  examine  it  when  all  was  quiet 
and  she  thought  no  one  was  watching  her. 

While  I  was  painting  her  portrait,  I  was  called 
to  the  telephone,  and  when  I  returned  she  was 
standing  on  the  cardboard,  looking  intently  at  my 
work.  As  soon  as  she  knew  she  was  discovered, 
she  flev/  back  to  her  perch  on  the  chopping-block 
and  went  on  posing.  She  even  went  to  sleep 
several  times  while  I  was  painting. 

She  was  extremely  afraid  of  strangers,  and  if 
one  came  near,  she  either  drew  her  feathers 
closely  about  her  and  straightened  herself  up  with 
dignity,  or  sought  some  means  of  escape.  Under 
similar  circumstances,  the  great  horned  owl  would 
puff  out  his  feathers  and  look  threateningly  fierce. 


The  snowy  owl  did  not  move  about  at  night, 
which  showed  her  to  be  a  diurnal,  or  daylight, 
creature,  while  the  great  horned  owl  is  nocturnal. 
The  eyes  of  the  two  owls  were  quite  different. 
Those  of  the  Snowy  Owl  were  deep-set,  and  she 
was  apparently  incapable  of  completely  expand- 
ing the  pupils,  as  the  great  horned  owl  did.  In 
the  dim  light,  the  yellow  in  the  great  horned 
owl's  eyes  entirely  disappeared,  while  there  was 
always  a  visible  rim  of  yellow  in  those  of  the 
snowy  owl.  In  a  strong  light,  the  pupil  of  the 
great  horned  owl  contracted  to  mere  pin-points, 
while  the  eyelids  remained  open.  The  Snowy 
Owl  partly  closed  her  eyelids  to  keep  out  the  light, 
the  pupils  contracting  very  little. 

When  taking  food,  she  daintily  drew  back  the 
long  hairy  feathers  about  the  mandibles.  The 
upper  mandible  seemed  to  be  slightly  movable. 
She  drank  a  little  water,  but  did  not  bathe,  prob- 
ably because  she  wanted  snow  for  her  bath.  The 
great  horned  owl  bathed  regularly  every  second 
night. 

The  snowy  owl  usually  held  her  toes  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  K,  the  long  stroke  of  the  letter  corre- 
sponding to  the  hind  and  inner  front  toes.  She 
preferred  the  floor  or  a  low  block  of  wood  as  a 
perch,  showing  that  her  habitat  was  probably  the 
open  tundras  rather  than  the  wooded  regions. 

During  the  fi\"e  weeks  the  snowy  owl  was  with 
us,  she  proved  her  family  to  be  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  owls,  and  showed  so  many  endearing 
traits  that  we  wished  we  might  keep  her  always, 
or  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  fly  away  to  her 
home  in  the  north  among  the  lemmings  and  ptarm- 
igans and  the  mighty  frosts  of  the  arctic,  where 
Jack  Frost  is  King. 


THE  MARCH  WIND 

By  BLANCHE  ELIZABETH  WADE 


The  March  Wind  scoured  both  field  and  hill ; 
He  blew  a  whistle  loud  and  shrill: 
He  scurried  through  a  quiet  wood, 
And  mixed  up  everything  he  could. 


The  March  Wind  stirred  the  leaves  around. 
And  set  them  whirling  from  the  ground ; 
The  poor  dear  things  were  made  to  prance 
A  howling-dervish  sort  of  dance. 


The  March  Wind  blew  with  all  his  might, 
And  little  trees  all  held  on  tight. 
The  big  trees  waved  their  arms  about, 
But  they  were  firm;  their  hearts  were  stout. 


The  March  Wind  jeered,  and,  with  a  whack. 
Clapped  good  St.  Patrick  on  the  back. 
A  rabbit  then  he  tried  to  scare. 
And  turned  into  a  wild  March  hare. 


The  March  Wind  ended  all  his  pranks. 
And  everything  at  once  gave  thanks. 
And  I  forgave  with  right  good  will, 
Because  he  brought  the  daffodil ! 
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GEORGE  H.MEYER,  Jr. 


lEUTENANT  MiLLS,  who   ranks — }'ou  or 
Browning?" 

I  snapped  toattention, saluting.  Cap- 
tain Andrews,  regimental  Operations 
Officer,  stood  before  me.     "I  do,  sir." 

"All  right.     Come  with  me." 

We  found  Browning  sitting  on  a  stool,  smoking 
— a  picture  of  laziness.  But  he  saw  the  captain, 
and  straightened  up  like  a  jack-in-the-box.  Our 
senior,  striding  on  ahead,  motioned  for  him  to 
fall  in  with  me. 

"What  's  up,  Joe?"  he  whispered. 

"Search  me!  Somebody  in  trouble  in  the 
company,  maybe." 

"Hope  it  is  n't  us.  But  it  would  n't  be  his  job 
anyhow.     He  'd  pass  it  up  to  the  Old  Man." 

Thereafter  we  swung  along  behind  the  captain 
in  perplexed  silence.  Our  Operations  Officer  was 
a  rather  saturnine,  somewhat  reserved  old  scout. 
We  knew  him  best  as  the  originator  of  all  manner 
of  heart-breaking  training-camp  stunts — stunts 
which  had  never  endeared  him  to  us  particularly. 
Ordinarily  he  was  the  whole  thing  as  to  dignity, 
and  when  he  saw  fit  thus  to  hunt  up  and  fore- 
gather with  a  couple  of  "shave-tails" — camp 
lingo  for  second  lieutenants — something  must  be 
"up." 

He  led  us  far  down  the  road,  crossed  a  field, 
then  piloted  us  up  a  little  slope  to  a  point  just 
below  the  crest.  Motioning  for  us  to  do  as  he 
did,  he  dropped  to  the  ground,  and  with  no  par- 
ticular loss  of  dignity,  so  far  as  I  could  see,  crawled 
to  the  summit.  Browning  and  I  were  at  his 
heels — literally — until  we  finally  drew  up  beside 
him  to  peer  through  a  thin  screen  of  bushes  into 
the  valley  beyond. 

It  was  difficult  to  understand  for  the  moment 
the  need  for  our  precautions.  Certainly  the 
valley  looked  peaceful  enough  just  then.  Here 
and  there  it  was  dotted  with  shell-holes,  but  no 


living  thing,  man  or  beast,  was  in  sight.  On  the 
opposite  slope,  however,  something  like  a  thou- 
sand yards  from  where  we  lay,  stretched  a  long, 
zigzag  line — the  enemy's. 

"Take  your  glasses  and  focus  on  those 
trenches,"  ordered  the  captain.  "See  that  line  of 
brush?  All  right.  Now — just  at  the  left  center! 
See  it?     Look  closely." 

We  looked.  Sure  enough,  there  was  the  little 
tell-tale  slit  in  the  bushes — a  machine-gun  nest! 

The  captain  turned  and  faced  us. 

"That  nest  has  been  causing  a  lot  of  trouble. 
It  must  be  taken,"  he  said.  "You  two  boys  are 
to  do  the  job — you  and  your  platoons.  The 
show  comes  off  to-morrow  morning.  Mills,  you 
are  in  charge.  Take  your  men  this  afternoon  and 
rehearse  just  what  you  will  do.  And  let  me  tell 
you  two  this:  just  about  every  other  officer  in 
the  regiment,  the  colonel  included,  will  be  roosting 
up  here,  watching  you  work.     You  're  in  luck!" 

That  was  all — no  "ifs"  or  "ands" — no  asking 
if  we  felt  equal  to  the  job — just  a  cold-blooded 
assumption  that  we  were  aching  for  it.  I  saw 
Browning's  eyes  kindle  and  a  flush  rise  in  his  dark 
cheek.  I  think  at  that  moment  we  both  loved 
the  grim  old  boy  who  was  giving  us  our  chance. 

But  he  had  already  slid  back  a  few  paces,  and 
was  getting  on  his  feet.  We  did  the  like,  and 
without  a  word  he  led  the  way  down  the  hill  again. 
It  was  hard  work  to  keep  quiet  as  we  followed.  I 
think  both  of  us  wanted  to  turn  handsprings. 
Chosen  from  all  the  "loots"  in  the  regiment  to  do 
a  job  like  this!  And  that  kindly  "you  boys" 
from  the  grim  old  codger !  Take  the  machine-gun 
nest?     Wow!     Would  n't  we  do  just  that  thing! 

When  the  captain  had  left  us  I  slapped  Brown- 
ing on  the  back. 

"What  about  it?"  I  asked,  in  a  sort  of  sup- 
]:)ressed  yell. 

"Oh,  boy!"  was  all  he  could  say. 
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But  a  moment  later,  edging  out  of  reach,  he 
added,  "If  only  we  were  to  have  a  real  com- 
mander— somebody  that  knew  something!" 

Then  he  bolted  for  his  quarters,  zigzagging  as 
he  ran,  and  the  piece  of  paving  rock  I  sent  after 
him  went  wide.  I  had  thought  we  were  unob- 
served, but  of  course  a  couple  of  the  men — old 
"vets"  at  that — had  to  step  out  from  behind  a 
tent  just  then.  They  saluted  stiffly,  then  walked 
away,  grinning  at  the  horse-play  of  the  "kid 
looies." 

That    afternoon   we   were   busy   people.     We 


intervening.  It  was  to  be  the  support.  Soon  I 
split  my  own  immediate  command  into  line  of 
half  platoons,  as  the  less  dangerous  formation  in 
the  event  of  artillery  fire.  Then,  the  ground 
becoming  rough  as  we  approached  the  slope,  I 
split  again  into  line-of-combat  groups.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  slope  lay  success  or  failure. 
Which  would  it  be  ?  Success,  of  cour.se — no 
sense  in  thinking  of  anything  else! 

But  we  were  nearing  the  crest.  I  gave  the  signal 
"As  skirmishers,"  and  the  men  spread  out  into 
two  waves.     I  signaled  a  halt  and  looked  about 


SAFE  FOR  THE  MOMENT  IN  A  SHELL-HOLE 


established  an  imitation  machine-gun  nest  in  a 
corner  of  the  field,  and  again  and  again  captured 
it  in  every  manner  and  method.  The  men  were 
as  interested  as  ourselves — full  of  "pep"  and 
"jazz."  Finally  we  settled  on  our  plan,  and  sent 
the  boys  to  quarters.  When  I  went  to  bed  that 
night  it  was  to  do  the  whole  thing  over  and  over 
again  in  my  dreams,  sometimes  leading  my  pla- 
toon to  victory;  just  as  often  being  defeated,  and 
all  shot  up  individually,  though  somehow  the 
Bodies  never  seemed  to  finish  me. 

It  was  great  the  next  morning  to  see  the  way 
the  fellows  lined  up.  Inspection — unusually 
strict  at  that — was  a  mere  ceremony.  Abso- 
lutely everj'thing  in  the  way  of  equipment  was  in 
shape. 

A  few  cautioning  words,  and  we  were  off. 

We  marched  down  the  road  in  column  of  squads. 
Browning's  platoon  in  the  rear,  with  a  wide  gap 


me.  Every  man  was  in  his  exact  and  proper 
place — tense  and  silent — and  ready!  Again  we 
advanced — and  reached  the  crest! 

"Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!  Br-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r!  Br-r-r- 
r-r!"     The  machine-gun! 

I  signaled  "Down!"  Instantly  every  man 
"hit  the  dust,"  taking  cover  as  best  he  might. 
Another  signal — and  the  front  wave  began  firing. 
They  had  the  range,  and  right  oli"  the  bat  the 
automatic  rifles  on  the  flanks  got  in  their  work. 
With  every  rattling  explosion  I  fancied  I  could  see 
pufTs  of  dust  shoot  into  the  air  in  front  of  the 
hostile  nest.  The  eff^ect  was  immediate.  The 
enemy  fire  grew  high  and  wild.  I  blew  my  whis- 
tle. Instantly  the  four  automatic  riflemen  of 
my  right  flank  team  arose  as  one,  rushed  forward 
for  thirty  yards  and  dropped,  safe  for  the  moment, 
into  a  shell-hole.  Then,  team  by  team,  all  the 
remaining  men  of  the  front  wave  rushed  to  cover 
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in  the  advanced  position.  The  second  wave 
followed  suit — and  so  we  kept  it  up.  Team  by 
team  hustled  forward  in  short  rushes  from  cover 
to  cover.  It  was  very  simple  after  all — also 
exciting.  And  the  moment  for  the  final  struggle 
was  drawing  thrillingly  near. 

But  we  had  been  paying  for  our  progress!  As 
we  advanced,  the  enemy  fire  had  grown  hotter 
again.  Here  and  there  men  dropped  and  lay 
still.  There  was  a  gap  in  our  center — not  one  of 
our  teams  was  whole.  Two  of  my  four  runners 
were  down.  Were  we  good  for  that  last  rush  yet 
to  be  made — and  the  struggle  at  the  end?  I 
thought  so — and  the  men  thought  so.  I  could 
see  it  in  their  snapping  eyes,  their  quick,  impa- 
tient glances.  They  might  as  well  have  said,  in 
so  many  words:  "What  are  we  stopping  for? 
Why  can't  we  finish  it?"  Why  could  n't  we, 
indeed?  For  a  moment  my  head  spun  with  the 
temptation  to  go  on — to  show  the  colonel  and  the 
others  watching  up  there  on  the  crest  that  I 
needed  no  aid;  that  I  could  do  without  Browning 
and  his  support.  Then  I  kicked  myself — figura- 
tively, but  good  and  hard — and  woke  up!  I 
was  n't  there  to  get  these  men  of  mine  killed 
needlessly.  A  flanking  fire  would  mean  every- 
thing for  us  now — and  Browning  and  his  men, 
back  there,  chafing,  waiting  for  their  chance,  were 
the  lads  to  give  it. 

Away  sped  the  runner,  dodging  from  shell-hole 
to  shell-hole,  bearing  my  message.  The  men  with 
me,  at  my  order,  dug  in  where  they  lay  with  a  few 
moments'  fierce  work,  and  continued  to  pour  their 
fire  into  the  enemy  nest.  There  was  need  of  the 
additional  protection.  The  ground  we  hugged 
was  being  swept  as  by  a  broom  of  lead.     Every 


moment  some  one  of  my  little  force  ceased  firing 
and  lay  still.  Why  did  n't  Browning  come? 
Our  fire  grew  weaker,  while  the  enemy's  seemed 
to  increase  in  volume  and  accuracy.  Here  and 
there  a  man  glanced  at  me  questioningly — only 
for  the  fraction  of  an  instant — still  doggedly 
working  the  lever  of  his  piece.  Where  was 
Browning? 

And  the  answer  came.  From  the  left  suddenly 
broke  a  new  rattle  of  automatics.  A  roar  of  ex- 
plosions sounded  all  about  the  enemy  nest  as 
"V.  B."  after  "V.  B."  landed.  Almost  instantly 
the  hostile  fire  slackened;  in  a  moment  it  ceased 
entirely.     Browning  had  arrived! 

I  gathered  my  remaining  men.     "Let 's  go!" 

We  went — with  a  yell!  Two  minutes  later 
saw  us  swarming — bayonets  fixed  and  jabbing — 
all  over  and  about  the  hostile  trench — to  be 
greeted  by  the  defenders  with  mingled  laughter 
and  shouts  of  alarm,  the  latter  not  entirely  make- 
believe. 

"Here,  here,  Mills!  What  are  you  up  to? 
Call  ofif  your  dogs,  you  young  lunatic!  They  '11 
be  sticking  us  like  so  many  pigs  in  a  minute!" 

It  was  the  commander  of  the  defenders  who 
spoke — Captain  Andrews  himself,  the  Operations 
Officer.  And  it  tickles  me  yet  to  remember  that 
the  grim  old  "vet"  looked  almost  scared  in  the 
midst  of  his  laughter.  But  it  tickled  me  more 
when  he  climbed  out  of  the  trench  to  shake  hands 
with  me,  also  with  Browning,  and  to  tell  us  that 
we  had  put  up  a  "bully  good  little  sham  fight." 
And  he  laughed  out — genially,  almost  boyishh- — 
when  my  "fallen"  men,  all  grinning,  marched  up 
and  came  to  a  standstill  at  the  order  of  a  big 
sergeant:     "St.  Peter's  Battalion!— Halt!" 


DAME  BALDY:  ORIGINAL  PAPER  MAKER 

By  FLORENCE  BOYCE  DAVIS 


It  happened  this  way:  at  a  quiet  resort, 

As  spring  was  about  to  commence. 
An    old    bald-faced    hornet    (Dame    Baldy,    for 
short). 

Took  a  seat  on  a  weathering  fence; 
Now  /  was  n't  there,  but  it  's  safe  to  infer 

That  she  wrinkled  her  brow  in  deep  thought. 
For  all  of  a  sudden  she  rose  w'ith  a  whir — 

A  novel  idea  she  had  caught! 

She  settled  herself  on  the  weathering  rail 

And  did  a  most  curious  teat — 
She   scraped    at    the    wood    like   a    hungry   old 
quail 

That  was  getting  a  tidbit  to  eat, 


And  when  she  had  gotten  enough  in  her  mouth. 

She  chewed  it  away  with  a  will, 
And  then  took  her  bearings  and  flew  away  south 

To  her  habitat  under  the  hill. 

Then  what  did  she  do?     Why,  she  built  her  a 
house, 

All  paper  from  cellar  to  spire. 
With  a  little  round  door  like  the  hole  of  a  mouse, 

And  she  fastened  it  fast  to  a  brier; 
She  worked  at  her  trade  on  the  weathered  old  fence 

Till  it  came  to  be  well  understood; 
And   men  were   impressed   with   Dame   Baldy's 
good  sense. 

And  began  making  paper  from  wood. 


^AR^HOLOMeU 
(A)HUIiPP 

TredericK  Moxon 

COMICAL  party,  Bartholomew  Blump, 
Once  lived  in  the  whimsical  city  of  Whumpp, 

The  funniest  place  on  the  map. 
His  house  was  the  queerest  of  odd-looking  spots, 
With  gables,  and  gargoyles,  and  quaint  chimney-  ff 
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E  wore  a  blue  wig,  with  a  pigtail  of  green; 
In  red  woolen  nightcap  he  loved  to  be  seen 

While  taking  the  sun  in  the  park. 
By  custom  or  fashion  he  would  not  be  bound, 
But  walked  \-aw-sdrawkcab  to  save  turning  around, 
And  carried  his  cane  with  the  knob  on  the  ground, 
For  he  liked  to  occasion  remark — 
Bartholomew  Blump,  of  Whumpp-umpp-umpp, 
O,  curious  Bartholomew  Blump! 


-6?>^:?^  .v~^ 


IS  table  lay  flat,  with  its  legs  in  the  air: 
When  dining,  he  sat  on  the  rails  of  a  chair, 

And  nibbled  his  soup  through  a  straw. 
If  ever  a  penny  rolled  under  the  bed, 
He  never  got  down  on  all-fours,  but  instead, 
To  search  'round  the  ceiling  he  stood  on  his  head. 
That  notice  thereto  he  might  draw — 
Bartholomew  Blump,  of  Whumpp-umpp-umpp, 
O,  freakish  Bartholomew  Blump! 


BOY  SCOUTS  IN  THE  NORTH;  OR,  THE  BLUE  PEARL 

By   SAMUEL  SCOVILLE,   JR. 

Author  of  "Boy  Scouts  in  the  Wilderness" 

SYNOPSIS   OF   THE    PREVIOUS    INSTALMENTS 

Jim  Donegan,  the  lumber-king,  has  a  wonderful  collection  of  gems.  His  specialty  is  pearls.  He  tells  the  Scouts 
that  a  blue  pearl  the  size  of  a  certain  pink  pearl  which  he  owns  would  be  worth  $50,000  and  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  pay  that  sum  for  such  a  pearl,  but  that  no  such  pearl  has  ever  existed.  Joe  Couteau,  the  Indian  boy,  contradicts 
this  and  tells  him  of  the  strange  island  he  once,  when  a  little  boy,  visited  with  his  uncle,  the  shuman,  or  medicine- 
man, of  his  tribe.  There  his  uncle  found  a  great  blue  pearl  in  a  strange  stream  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  the 
hunting-ground  of  one  of  the  great  brown  bears,  the  largest  of  known  carnivorous  animals.  Joe  is  sure  that  he  can 
find  his  way  back  to  his  tribe  and  can  go  again  to  the  island.  The  lumber-king  agrees,  if  Joe  and  his  friend  Will 
Bright  will  make  the  trip,  to  finance  it.  Old  Jud  Adams,  who  has  trapped  all  through  that  region,  hears  of  the 
plan  and  insists  on  going  along.  Another  boy  is  needed  to  make  up  the  party,  and  Will  and  Joe  agree  to  choose 
the  one  who  shows  most  sand  and  sense  in  the  great  Interscholastic  Games  in  which  Cornwall  is  to  compete.  The 
day  of  the  games  comes,  and  after  a  number  of  extraordinary  happenings,  everything  finally  turns  on  the  mile- 
run.  Freddie  Perkins,  of  the  Wolf  Patrol,  finally  wins  this  after  such  a  heart-breaking  finish  that  he  is  unanimously 
elected  to  the  vacant  place  among  the  Argonauts,  as  the  four  christen  themselves.  The  boys  make  the  journey 
to  the  Pacific  coast  in  Mr.  Donegan's  private  car  and  hear  the  stories  of  how  a  lynx  paid  Joe's  passage  to  Cornwall, 
Bill  Peebles  and  the  black  fox,  the  Englishman  and  the  hold-up  man,  and  have  an  adventure  with  a  puff-adder. 
At  Puget  Sound  they  travel  north  on  the  timber-tug  "Bear."  At  Half-way  Island  they  find  the  chicken-soup 
spring,  and,  after  many  adventures,  reach  Akotan,  the  Island  of  the  Free  People,  where  they  meet  Joe's  great- 
uncle  the  shuman.  At  Akotan  they  hve  for  some  weeks  in  the  guest-lodge,  and  go  hunting  and  fishing  in  preparation 
for  the  tests  of  courage  which  they  must  pass  before  they  can  journey  to  Goreloi,  the  Island  of  the  Bear.  They 
take  part  in  a  sea-lion  round-up,  and  Jud  by  a  cool  shot  saves  Will  from  a  sudden  and  deadly  danger. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE   QUEST   OF   THE   OTTER 

The  Argonauts  were  gathered  together  with  Ne- 
gouac  in  the  guest-lodge  a  few  nights  after  Will's 
narrow  escape  from  the  mad  skunk.  After  a  long 
day  of  hunting,  there  had  been  a  wonderful  dinner 
of  broiled  salmon  and  elk  steaks,  and  now,  in 
front  of  the  fire,  the  talk  had  turned  to  the  tests 
which  loomed  up  before  them  all  before  they  could 
hope  to  see  Goreloi.  Negouac  had  been  telling 
them  something  of  the  delights  of  that  enchanted 
island. 

"Goreloi  all  green,  air  smell  sweet,  and  there  be 
flowers,  big  red  fruit,  painted  birds,  warm  baths, 
and  good  hunting,"  he  assured  them.  But  when 
they  tried  to  find  out  where  it  was  and  how  to  get 
there,  the  Eskimo  shut  up  like  a  clam. 

"Sounds  like  a  fairy-story  to  me,"  murmured 
old  Jud,  to  Will.  "Painted  birds  and  red  apples 
don't  grow  in  this  latitude." 

"After  seeing  Half-Way  Island  and  the  chicken- 
soup  spring,"  returned  Will,  "I  '11  believe  any- 
thing. What  about  the  tests,  Negouac,"  he 
went  on;  "what  does  a  fellow  have  to  do  to  get 
there?" 

"He  must  be  brave,"  was  all  the  chie'f  would 
say  at  first. 

"That  lets  old  man  Jud  out,"  suggested  Joe, 
who  loved  to  tease  the  old  trapper.  "He  run 
from  little  striped  hornet  and  squeal  like  a  girl." 

"How  do  you  get  that  way?"  howled  Jud, 
much   incensed.     "I    never   squealed   a   squeal. 


Nobody  but  a  bonehead  would  stand  still  and  let 
a  lot  of  pizen  hornets  sting  him  to  death.  More- 
over, who  you  callin'  'old'?  You  '11  stub  your  toe 
one  of  these  days  if  you  don't  watch  out." 

"What  do  you  call  being  brave?"  persisted  Will, 
turning  again  to  Negouac. 

"Kill  gray  wolf  with  knife  or  white  bear  with 
spear,"  responded  the  latter,  after  a  moment's 
thought;  "or  catch  kahlan  or  sea-wolf." 

Will  turned  inquiringly  to  Jud. 

"Kahlan  's  sea-otter,  like  I  told  you  already," 
explained  the  trapper,  "an'  sea-wolf  's  the  same  as 
killer-whale." 

"Well,"  said  Will,  "me  for  the  sea-otter.  I  '11 
leave  the  bears  and  wolves  and  whales  to  you  fel- 
lows. I  guess  a  sea-otter  is  about  all  I  can  get 
away  with." 

Negouac  said  something  to  Joe  in  his  own 
language. 

"He  say,"  translated  Joe,  "that  take  braver 
man  to  get  sea-otter  than  bear,  wolf,  or  whale. 
Only  two  hunters  in  whole  tribe  dare  go  after 
them." 

"Well,"  said  Will,  "I  '11  be  the  third." 

"All  right,"  said  Negouac,  who  had  been  lis- 
tening; "you  shall  have  chance." 

This  chance  came  sooner  than  any  one  ex- 
pected. The  very  next  day  one  of  the  great 
storms  which  make  that  coast  so  dreaded  came 
howling  in  from  the  southeast,  the  storm-quarter 
of  that  country.  For  two  days  and  nights  in  the 
guest-lodge,  where  Negouac  had  joined  them, 
they  listened  to  the  deafening  crash  of  the  wind 
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and  waves.  At  one  point  far  out  at  sea  a  vast 
tide-rip  formed  where  the  gale  at  its  height  met 
the  ebb-tide.  Prisoned  between  tide  and  wind 
and  reef,  the  waves  rose  in  vast  breakers  forty 
feet  high,  crowned  by  clouds  of  spray  and  spume. 
In  a  dreadful  dance  they  whirled  around  and 
around  like  vast  sea-sprites  and  moved  rhythmic- 
ally back  and  forth,  while  the  shout  of  their 
might\"  voices  could  be  heard  for  miles  inland  as 
they  dashed  into  the  narrow  gut  and  broke  against 
the  face  of  the  dark  cliffs.  The  spray  flew  a 
hundred  feet  high  over  the  top  of  the  cliff  and 
beat  against  the  skin-covering  of  the  tepee  like 
driven  snow. 

"The  sea  chiefs  dance  their  death-dance 
to-night."  said  Negouac,  peering  out  through 
the  slitted  opening.  "Sometmes,"  he  went  on, 
turning  to  the  boys,  "great  medicine-man  go 
down  and  dance  with  them.  My  grandfather 
see  one  paddle  out  on  night  like  this,  jump  into 
water,  grow  tall  as  sea  chiefs,  and  dance  round 
and  round  with  them  all  night  long,  while  tribe 
watch  from  top  of  cliffs.  In  morning,  when  he 
come  back,  no  one  dare  speak  to  him." 

"Heaven  help  an\"  man  or  ship  either  that  has 
to  dance  with  them  critters  to-night,"  said  old 
Jud.  peering  out  over  the  chief's  shoulder. 

"This  boy,  he  dance  with  them  to-morrow," 
said  Negouac,  putting  his  hand  on  Will's  shoulder. 

"What  do  you  mean,"  said  old  Jud,  while  \\'ill 
looked  startled  in  spite  of  his  best  efforts  to 
appear  unconcerned. 

"Yes."  said  the  Eskimo,  "to-morrow  be  good 
kahlan  weather." 

Then  the  chief  went  on  to  explain  how  the  sea- 
otter  was  hunted.  In  the  old  times,  he  told  them, 
it  had  been  so  common  that  not  only  chiefs,  but 
even  ordinary  Indians  wore  cloaks  made  of  the 
lustrous,  shimmering,  ebony-black  fur,  the  rarest 
and  most  valuable  in  the  world.  Then  came  the 
fatal  day  when  that  cruel  Russian,  Feodor 
Altasov.  with  a  band  of  Cossacks  and  Tartars, 
discovered  and  won  for  the  Russian  Empire  the 
great  Kamchatkan  Peninsula.  There  the\-  found 
sea-otter  by  the  thousand.  Even  then  their 
pelts  brought  such  prices  that  in  a  few  years  the 
fierce  fur-hunters  had  killed  and  driven  away 
from  the  peninsula  nearly  all  of  the  otter  colonies. 
They  stripped  the  living  natives  of  ever\'  scrap 
of  otter  fur,  and  even  rifled  the  graves  of  dead 
chiefs  who  had  been  buried  in  their  fur  parkas. 
Then,  building  rude  wooden  boats,  they  sailed 
across  a  dark  and  dangerous  sea  and  discovered 
the  .\leutian  Islands  and  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 
There  the  fur-hunters  enslaved  the  ancestors  of 
the  Free  People  and  sent  them  out  in  bands  to 
hunt  the  sea-otter.  Up  and  down  a  thousand 
miles    of    rock-bound    coast    they    were  dri\en 


relentlessly,  and  night  and  day  they  hunted  for 
their  masters,  storm-beaten,  starving,  and  freez- 
ing. On  desolate  islands,  with  the  thermometer 
below  zero,  the\-  would  hunt  for  weeks  at  a  time 
without  fire,  for  the  smoke  of  a  fire  drives  away 
all  otter  within  a  range  of  four  or  five  miles.  At 
man>'  points  they  were  forced  to  fight  for  their 
lives  \\-ith  the  fierce  Koloshian  tribes,  who  allowed 
no  strangers  to  hunt  in  their  territory.  Less  than 
half  of  the  Indian  hunters  came  back  alive  from 
this  terrible  half-year  hunt.  Lender  the  leader- 
ship of  one  of  their  chiefs,  the  warriors  who  were 
left  fought  their  way  out.  with  their  women  and 
children,  and  found  their  way  to  Akotan,  where 
they  became  the  Free  People.  The  entrance  to 
its  single  harbor  was  so  narrow  and  well  guarded 
and  the  mountains  in  the  interior  offered  so 
many  hiding-places  that  the  fur-traders  had 
ne\er  been  able  again  to  enslave  them. 

The  boys  never  forgot  the  ston.-,  punctuated 
by  the  mutter  of  the  volcano  and  the  mighty 
voices  of  the  dreadful  breakers,  which  Negouac 
told  that  night  of  the  sufferings,  the  flight,  and 
the  victory-  of  the  tribe. 

Then  he  told  them  of  the  spearing  surround, 
which  he  remembered  as  a  boy.  All  the  hunters 
of  the  tribe  would  paddle  in  a  long  line,  if  the 
weather  was  calm,  toward  t\vo  small  islands 
far  out  at  sea.  The  grounds  reached,  they  would 
scan  ever>'  foot  of  the  water  ahead  of  them.  At 
last  some  one  would  see  the  blunt  head  of  a 
sea-otter  as  it  rose  to  the  surface.  Only  for  a 
second  would  the  shy  animal  remain  up.  In- 
stantly he  who  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  would 
raise  his  paddle  at  the  spot  where  the  otter  had 
dived,  and  the  rest  of  the  band  would  make  a 
great  circle  around  the  place.  For  fifteen  or 
twent\-  minutes  they  would  wait,  until  some  one 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  otter  coming  to  the 
surface  again  for  air.  Immediately,  with  a 
shout,  they  would  drive  him  under  again  and 
start  a  new  circle.  For  hours  the  hunt  would  go 
on,  with  the  otter  staying  under  a  shorter  and 
shorter  time  after  each  di\-e.  At  last  he  would 
fail  to  go  under  at  all,  and  become  the  prize  of 
him  whose  spear  first  pierced  the  long  lithe  body. 
If  the  weather  was  rough,  surf-shooting  was  the 
method  used.  Patrolling  the  surf  just  off  the 
islands,  the  successful  hunters  were  those  who 
were  able  to  pierce  with  an  arrow  the  bobbing 
head  of  a  sea-otter  in  the  waves  fift\-  yards 
away.  It  would  seem  an  impossible  feat  to 
accomplish  from  a  plunging  bidarka.  yet  a  good 
hunter  would  hit  that  small  mark  three  times  out 
of  four.  Later,  the  body  of  the  otter  which  had 
been  killed  would  be  found  rolled  up  by  the  surf 
on  the  near-by  beach. 

As  the  sea-otter  became  shyer  and  fewer,  both 
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of  these  methods  had  been  given  up  many  years 
ago.  Nowadays  they  were  only  hunted  during 
the  storms.  Then,  driven  by  the  great  waNes, 
the  otter  would  take  refuge  on  a  series  of  islets 
and  reefs  just  showing  above  the  water,  where, 
burving  their  heads  in  sea-weed  or  in  tossing  beds 
of  kelp,  they  would  sleep  out  the  storm.  It  was 
only  then  that  a  hunter,  daring  enough  to  risk  his 
life  in  the  waves,  might  approach  them.  Even 
of  the  most  noted  hunters,  few  of  them  lived  to 
make  many  trips.  In  order  to  be  successful  it 
was  necessary  to  reach  the  tiny  outer  islands  at 
the  ver\-  height  of  the  storm;  for  as  soon  as  the 
wind  and  the  waves  went  down,  the  otters  would 
return  to  deep  water.  Even  if  the  bidarkas  were 
not  swamped  or  wrecked  on  hidden  reefs,  there 
was  always  the  danger  of  missing  the  islands 
altogether  and  being  carried  out  into  the  open 
sea,  whence  there  was  no  returning. 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  the  chief  had 
explained  simply  why  so  few  of  the  tribe  qualified 
as  otter-hunters.  It  was  old  Jud  who  spoke 
first. 

"Fellows,"  he  said,  "I  'm  the  oldest  one  here, 
though  not  so  very  old  at  that,"  and  he  looked 
sternly  at  Joe.  "This  otter-hunt  is  ofT.  I  'm 
not  goin'  back  to  Cornwall  an'  tell  Bill's  family 
that  I  let  him  go  fishin'  for  otters  in  a  hurricane." 

"It  's  too  late,"  said  Will.  "I  can't  back  out 
now.  We  can't  afTord  to  fall  down  on  the  very 
first  test." 

Jud  looked  around  the  little  circle,  but  received 
no  encouragement.  Joe  only  nodded  at  Will's  last 
words. 

"He  could  n't  be  a  quitter,"  murmured  Fred, 
while  Negouac's  face  was  as  impassive  as  usual. 

"I  'm  goin'  myself,"  declared  the  old  man, 
finally.  "I  've  just  remembered  I  used  to  be 
some  otter-hunter,  an'  I  don't  want  you  kids  to 
have  all  the  glory." 

Will  patted  the  old  trapper's  back. 

"It  can't  be  did,  Jud,"  he  said  softly.  "I  prom- 
ised to  do  this — and  I  will.  You  save  yourself  for 
killer-whales." 

Nothing  more  was  said  and  before  long  they 
were  all  asleep. 

It  seemed  to  Will  only  a  few  minutes  later, 
although  many  hours  had  passed,  when  the  chief 
woke  him  up.  At  the  water's  edge,  crouched 
down  in  the  sand,  with  their  backs  to  the  howling 
gale,  they  found  the  two  hunters,  Alunak  and 
Alnitam.  Both  were  wiry,  dark,  and  small,  and 
neither  of  them  spoke  much  English.  Alunak  was 
.the  older  of  the  two  and  knew  the  channels,  cur- 
rents, reefs,  and  bars  of  the  great  bay  better  than 
any  man  in  the  tribe,  while  Alnitam,  who  was  to 
ipaddle  bow,  could  recognize  the  black,  bobbing 
Ibead  of  an  otter  a  hundred  yards  away.     Hauled 


well  up  on  the  sand  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves 
was  the  bidarka  in  which  they  were  to  make 
the  \'oyage,  made  of  untanned  sea-lions'  skins, 
stretched  and  sewed  over  a  light  strong  frame- 
work of  cedar  and  whalebone.  The  little  boat 
was  decked  over  with  skins  as  taut  as  the  parch- 
ment of  a  well-strung  bass  drum  and  smeared  all 
over  with  thick  seal-oil,  so  that  it  was  really  made 
up  of  four  air-chambers,  separated  by  the  three 
cockpits  in  which  the  paddlers  sat,  and  was  as 
unsinkable  as  any  craft  could  be. 

Launching  the  bidarka  in  a  bit  of  comparatively 
smooth  water,  it  was  held  until  the  paddlers  had 
taken  their  places  and  were  laced  in.  Each  of 
them  was  equipped  with  a  short  heavy  club  and 
a  long,  double-bladed  paddle.  For  a  second 
Negouac  held  the  boat  in  balance.  Then,  as  Will 
waved  a  good-by,  it  shot  out  into  the  rush  and 
foam  and  smother  of  the  storm.  The  inner  reefs 
were  roaring  like  a  battle,  and  the  great  and  fear- 
ful voices  of  the  sea  chiefs  sounded  through  the 
mists.  Favored  by  wind  and  tide,  the  little 
cockle-shell  of  a  boat  leaped  through  the  blowing 
vapors  like  a  flying-fish.  Will  had  never  imag- 
ined anything  like  the  absolute  skill  and  balance 
of  his  companions.  For  awhile  he  could  see 
nothing  but  a  whirling  white  waste  of  waters. 
At  times  the  little  boat  would  be  far  up  on  the 
very  crest  of  some  mighty  swell  and  he  could  see 
the  cliffs  and  the  peaks  and  the  miles  of  torn 
water  ahead.  Then,  with  the  rush  of  a  toboggan, 
it  would  shoot  deep  down  the  slope  into  a  boiling 
caldron  of  white  water  rimmed  around  with  black- 
green  tossing  walls  that  threatened  to  engulf  them, 
but,  marvelously,  never  did. 

Through  it  all  Alunak  and  Alnitam  never 
missed  a  stroke.  Always  just  at  the  right  mo- 
ment the  deft  beat  of  their  paddle  would  send  the 
bidarka  spinning  out  of  the  boiling  depths  and  up 
again  to  the  crest  of  some  huge  roller.  Not 
always  did  they  escape  'untouched.  Twice,  in 
the  welter  and  whirl  of  cross-seas,  a  crashing  wave 
drove  boat  and  crew  down  under  tons  of  falling 
water.  Each  time  the  bidarka  bobbed  up  like  a 
cork,  although  the  last  time  Will  gasped  hard 
for  breath  when  he  reached  the  surface. 

At  last  their  course  led  them  directly  across 
one  end  of  the  line  of  reefs  among  which  the  swift 
and  deadly  breakers  shouted  and  danced.  For 
an  instant  Alnitam,  the  foremost  hunter,  turned 
and  looked  searchingly  at  Will.  Then  down  from 
the  crest  of  a  towering  wave  on  a  long  hundred 
foot  slant  the  little  boat  shot  where  the  white 
waves  towered  and  vanished  like  ghosts.  The 
water  in  front  of  them,  lashed  to  a  foam,  was 
snow-white.  Suddenly  from  out  of  the  mists, 
with  a  roar  like  an  earthquake,  one  of  the  vast 
breakers  rushed  from  the  inner  dance  of  death  to 
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meet  them.  Fifty  feet  high  the  monster  seemed  to 
tower.  It  whirled  and  darted  backward  and  for- 
ward as  if  keeping  time  to  the  shouting  of  that 
fatal  inner  circle  of  its  brethren.  Driven  on  by 
the  roaring  gale  and  tide,  it  was  impossible  to 
stop  the  bidarka,  nor  could  they  veer  save  slightly 
from  their  course  and  strike  the  narrow  channel 
ahead,  which  was  the  only  safe  passage  to  the 
outer  waters. 

-As  the  great  sea  chief  approached  them  in  a 
whirling  circle,   the  two   Indians  did  a  curious 


slick  into  the  raging  waters  beyond  they  all  pad- 
dled desperately.  As  they  safely  reached  the 
little  passage  which  led  out  into  the  open  bay  Will 
glanced  back  for  an  instant.  Just  where  they  had 
been,  no  less  than  three  of  the  monstrous  breakers 
were  now  whirling  and  shouting  with  dreadful  glee. 
They  had  safely  passed  the  first  and  worst 
stretch  of  their  twenty-mile  voxage.  The  risk 
now  was  that  the  steersman  might  miss  his  course. 
A  few  feet  one  way  or  the  other  might  either 
wreck  them  on  a  fatal  reef  or  send  them  driving 


"FROM  OUT  OF  THE  WELTERING  W.\TERS  THEY  R.USED  THEIR  PADDLES  .\LOFT  FOR  AX  INSTANT  IN  SALUTE" 


thing.  From  out  of  the  weltering  waters  they 
raised  their  paddles  aloft  for  an  instant  in  salute. 
Then,  with  a  quick  movement,  Alnitam  produced 
from  the  folds  of  his  parka  a  little  skin  bag  of  the 
thick  seal-oil  and  swiftly  poured  it  into  the 
troubled  waters  just  beyond  the  little  craft. 
Like  magic,  the  tossing,  foaming  water  ahead 
smoothed  and  a  shining  slick  of  oil  spread  toward 
the  advancing  breaker.  Under  its  film  the  water 
remained  unbroken.  When  at  last  its  edge 
touched  the  flank  of  the  giant  breaker,  the  chief 
of  the  sea  moved  backward  as  if  accepting  and 
honoring  an  offering.  Although  Will  knew  that 
the  oil  had  only  for  a  moment  turned  aside  the 
twist  of  the  current  in  another  direction,  yet  it 
looked   uncannily   like   magic.     Out   across   the 


hopelessly  into  the  open  sea  beyond.  To  Will, 
bruised,  drenched,  beaten,  and  breathless  by  the 
raging  waters  through  which  the\'  had  passed,  it 
seemed  incredible  that  any  one  could  see  any 
marks  or  ranges  whate\"er  by  which  to  steer. 
Old  Alunak,  however,  held  his  course  unfalter- 
ingh'.  Somewhere,  amid  the  waste  of  waters, 
tiny  points  of  rock  showed,  or  there  were  glimpses 
of  dim  islands  from  which  he  took  his  bearings. 
Lender  the  flashing  paddle-strokes,  the  litde 
bidarka  fairly  leaped  across  the  water.  As  they 
dashed  through  the  heart  of  the  storm,  there  was 
a  thrill  in  Will's  blood  which  he  had  never  known 
before.  So  must  the  Vikings  of  long  ago  have  felt 
when  they  won  their  way  through  unknown 
waters  and  made  storm  and  sea  vield  to  their  wiiL 
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Without  further  adventure  they  reached  the 
tiny  distant  outlying  islands,  the  last  known 
haunt  of  the  sea-otter.  Passing  to  the  leeward  of 
these,  they  found  themselves  for  the  first  time 
that  day  in  comparatively  calm  water.  Directly 
ahead  of  them  was  a  great  bed  of  kelp.  The 
snaky,  golden-brown  tendrils  and  hollow  stems 
matted  together  made  a  tossing  carpet  that  cov- 
ered the  sea  for  thousands  of  square  feet.  The 
air  was  full  of  the  roar  of  the  tempest  and  vibrated 
with  the  booming  of  the  waves  against  the  granite 
cliffs.  A\\  at  once,  with  a  sweep  of  his  ]iaddle 
which  bent  his  lithe,  muscular  body  almost  double, 
Alnitam  in  the  bow  brought  the  bidarka  upstand- 
ing, and.  pointed  to  a  place  in  the  waving  kelp 
nearest  to  where  Will  was  sitting.  There,  not 
two  yards  away,  on  the  tossing  sea-wrack  was  the 
most  beautiful  animal  that  the  boy  had  ever  seen. 
As  it  lay  stretched  out  on  its  back  at  full  length  it 
was  nearly  fixe  feet  long.  E\-ery  line  of  its  long 
slim  body  was  lithe  and  graceful  as  it  swung  back 
and  forth  with  the  pitch  and  swell  of  the  waten 
Clasped  tight  to  her  breast  was  the  single  cub 
which  a  mother  sea-otter  bears.  It  was  only 
'  about  a  foot  in  length  and  had  a  coat  of  coarse, 
brownish  grizzled  hair,  while  its  little  round 
head  was  brindled  and  its  tiny  nose  was  whitish- 
gray.  The  round  hsad  of  the  mother-otter  was 
burrowed  into  the  kelp,  and  fearing  no  foe  in  the 
tempest,  she  lay  there  with  her  cub,  sleeping  out 
the  storm. 

With  the  utmost  care  old  Alunak  and  Alnitam, 
with  every  muscle  tense  and  alert,  pushed  the 
bidarka  up  noiselessly  until  Will  was  right  over 
the  little  sleeping  family.  At  the  first  sight  of 
the  prize  he  had  grasped  the  short  heavy  club, 
which  is  the  only  weapon  used  in  this  kind 
of  hunting.  Even  as  he  looked,  however,  the 
mother-otter  with  a  little  affectionate  gesture 
clasped  her  cub  tighter  in  her  arms  and  wrapped 
him  closer  in  her  long  silky  fur.  It  was  such  fur 
as  Will  had  never  even  imagined.  Black  as 
night,  yet  it  had  a  shimmer  and  a  ripple  which 
passed  through  it  like  the  changing  tints  in  wat- 
ered silk.  It  was  a  pelt  with  which  a  man  might 
ransom  his  life  or  give  to  a  king.  Few  indeed 
have  been  the  living  inen  who  have  ever  even 
seen  what  one  blow  would  make  Will's  very  own. 
The  nearest  trading-station  would  pay  thousands 
of  dollars  for  it,  untanned  and  unstretched.  Yet 
as  Will  looked  down  upon  the  sleeping  mother 
and  her  little  one,  it  was  as  if  the  great  \?^ild  sea 
had  taken  him  into  her  confidence  and  trusted  to 
him  her  sleeping  children.  He  could  no  more 
have  killed  that  otter  mother  sleeping  there  be- 
fore him  with  her  dear-loved  cub  in  her  arms  than 
he  could  have  struck  down  a  human  child  en- 
trusted to  his  care.    The  Indians  began  to  be  im- 


patient, and  seeing  that  Will  hesitated,  old  Al- 
unak raised  his  paddle  to  drive  his  end  of  the 
bidarka  near  enough  for  a  fatal  blow.  Then  it 
was  that  Will  gave  up  the  chance  for  which  he 
had  traveled  so  far  and  endured  so  much.  With  a 
quick  motion  he  touched  the  nearest  hind  paw  of 
the  sleeping  animal  with  the  end  of  the  club.  It 
was  enough.  With  one  arrowy,  lithe  movement 
the  otter  curved  herself  under  the  kelp  with  her 
cub  in  her  arms  and  was  gone  in  a  flash. 

There  was  a  horrified  gasp  from  both  of  the 
Indians  as  they  turned  fiercely  upon  Will.  It 
was  beyond  all  their  understanding  that  the  white 
boy  should  endure  dangers  such  as  none  other  in 
their  tribe  had  dared,  and  then  forego  the  reward, 
for  the  hunter  who  brought  back  a  sea-otter  was 
always  made  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Bear 
and  privileged  every  year  to  go  to  Goreloi.  Will 
met  their  fierce  looks  unflinchingly  and  tried  to 
explain  to  them  in  sign-language  that  he  felt  that 
it  would  have  been  wrong  for  him  to  have  killed 
the  sleeping  otter  and  her  cub.  Measuring  with 
both  hands  in  the  air  the  little  length  of  the  cub, 
he  pointed  to  the  sky  and  shook  his  head.  At 
once  the  Indians  came  to  the  conclusion  that  to 
Will  otter-cubs  were  taboo.  Every  Indian  is 
familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  the  taboo,  under 
which  he  believes  that  the  killing,  eating,  or  even 
touching  of  certain  articles  is  forbidden,  and  is 
convinced  that  the  breaking  of  a  taboo  is  not  only 
wrong,  but  is  always  attended  with  some  great 
misfortune.  So,  although  bitterly  disappointed, 
they  went  on  with  the  hunt  without  questioning 
further  his  reasons  for  allowing  the  mother  otter 
and  her  cub  to  escape,  although,  if  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  tribe  had  done  this,  he  would  have 
been  promptly  tossed  overboard. 

Here  and  there,  back  and  forth  through  all  the 
tossing,  waving  kelp-beds,  the  hunters  searched, 
but  without  a  sight  of  another  of  the  otter-folk. 
It  began  to  look  as  if  all  of  the  dangers  of  the  trip 
had  been  endured  for  nothing,  and  the  faces  of  the 
Indians  grew  more  and  more  somber.  At  last 
they  landed  upon  one  of  the  little  islands  itself. 
It  was  a  mass  of  huddled  rocks,  thickly  carpeted 
with  sea- weed  and  wet  and  slippery  and  covered 
with  foam  where  the  lashing  waves,  during  the 
height  of  the  storm,  had  broken  over.  Around 
its  edge  ran  a  tiny  beach.  Pulling  the  bidarka 
well  up  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves,  the  hunt- 
ers separated  to  beat  across  every  foot  of  the 
islet.  Up  and  down  the  slippery,  weed-covered 
rocks  Will  searched,  but  found  nothing  except  a 
few  of  the  enormous  sluggish  crabs,  as  big  as  a 
wash-basin,  which  live  in  those  waters.  He 
finally  reached  a  spot  where  a  tiny  bay  broke  the 
circumference  of  the  coast. 

All  at  once,  down  the  slope  of  a  high  rock,  he 
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AN 


N  ENORMOUS  DOG-OTTER  HURRYING  DOWN  THE  ROCKS"  (SEE  NEXT  PAGE) 


saw  a  black  figure  flashing  toward  him  through       and  in  the  ver>-  middle  of  which  he  was  standing. 

the  green  weed  along  a  narrow  path  which  lee       "■■—-,  A«  thp  animal  drew  nearer, 

from  the  rocks  directly  to  the  beach  behind  him      higher  than  his  head.     As  the  animal  dre^^  nearer. 


k-ard  him  through       ana  in  tne  \er>  luiau.^  v..  «..xv...  ..^  ..—  ^ 

V  path  .hich  led      On_either  side  were  heaped  upshppeo^-W;- 
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he  saw  that  it  was  an  enormous  dog-otter,  hurry- 
ing down  the  rocks  to  take  refuge  in  the  deep 
water.  Down  the  slope  and  down  the  path  un- 
deviatingly,  with  pattering  steps,  the  long,  black 
body  writhed  along'on  its  short  legs,  like  a  hunting 
snake.  A  sea-otter  will  always  take  to  water  by 
the  nearest  route  and  turns  out  for  no  one,  large 
or  small.  This  one  was  almost  upon  Will  before 
he  realized  what  it  was.  The  black  silky  hair 
bristled  until  the  body  of  the  otter  looked  like 
an  enormous  swollen  cylinder  surmounted  by  a 
fierce  little  globe-shaped  head.  The  beast  bared 
its  peculiar  fiat  teeth,  and  from  the  center  of  the 
perfectly  round  head  a  pair  of  black  snaky  eyes 
gleamed  ^•indictively  as,  with  a  grating  snarl,  the 
beast  sprang  for  the  throat-hold,  the  favorite  of  all 
the  weasel  family. 

Once  before  Will  had  fought  for  his  life  with 
that  grim  weasel  of  the  North,  the  fatal  carcajou, 
and  was  not  to  be  daunted  by  any  of  the  lesser 
members  of  that  fierce  family.  As  the  otter 
sprang,  he  turned  sideways,  swinging  his  heavy 
club  with  all  his  might.  It  landed  directly  in 
the  center  of  the  globe-shaped  head.  The  skull 
shattered  like  an  egg  under  the  force  of  the  blow, 
and  the  otter  fell  dead  across  Will's  feet  with 
scarcely  a  quiver. 

When  Will  tried  to  lift  it  up  by  the  nape  of  its 
neck,  the  loose  pelt  stretched  out  nearly  a  foot 
from  the  body  and  it  was  not  until  he  gripped  the 
tiny  fore-feet,  so  short  that  they  looked  as  if  the 
paws  came  directly  out  of  the  skin,  that  he  was 
able  to  swing  the  heavy  body  across  his  shoulders. 
As  he  finally  succeeded,  the  heads  of  the  two 
Indians  appeared  over  the  rocks  above.  The 
sight  of  Will's  prize  was  too  much  for  even  their 
stoicism.  With  a  shout,  they  scrambled  down 
and  helped  him  carry  it  to  the  bidarka.     There 


they  measured  it  carefully  with  their  paddles,  on 
which  was  notched  the  length  of  every  sea-otter 
secured  by  them  on  previous  hunts.  From  nose 
to  tail.  Will's  prize  was  a  good  six  inches  longer 
than  any  other! 

The  voyage  home  was  as  safe  and  easy  as  the 
outward  trip  had  been  perilous.  When  at  last 
the  returning  bidarka  was  sighted,  the  whole 
tribe  gathered  together  to  await  its  coming;  and 
as  at  last  they  landed  on  the  beach,  willing  hands 
pulled  their  craft  far  up  on  the  sand.  With  the 
hunters'  help.  Will  shouldered  the  great  sea-otter, 
grim  even  in  death,  and,  followed  by  the  whole 
tribe  at  a  respectful  distance,  moved  in  solemn 
procession  to  the  shuman's  lodge.  In  front  of 
them.  Will  marched  alone.  Not  even  Jud  and 
Joe  were  permitted  to  walk  by  his  side.  Outside 
of  the  lodge  the  tribe  gathered,  while  Will  and  the 
two  hunters  entered.  In  the  gloom  and  the  flick- 
ering firelight.  Will  stood  once  more  before  the 
great  chief  himself,  who,  with  impassive  face, 
listened  while  old  Alunak,  bending  low  before 
him,  told  the  story  of  the  quest  and  how  Will  had 
not  flinched  during  the  storm  nor  before  the 
dreadful  dance  of  the  sea  chiefs,  and  how  he  had 
killed  single-handed  the  chief  of  the  sea-otters. 
When  Alunak  had  finished,  the  old  chief  opened 
his  eyes  and  looked  questioningly  toward  Alnitam. 

"  It  is  true,  "  said  the  hunter,  trembling. 

For  a  moment  the  great  chief  looked  searchingly 
at  Will.  Then  standing  up,  he  suddenly  slipped 
over  his  head  a  little  leather  thong  to  which  was 
fastened  a  vast,  curved,  keen,  bear-claw  of  such 
a  size  as  Will  had  never  dreamed  existed.  Allow- 
ing for  the  curve,  it  was  a  full  five  inches  in 
length.  As  the  shuman  passed  the  thong  over 
Will's  bowed  head,  he  muttered  first  in  Indian, 
then  in  English,  "Be  brave!  be  brave!  be  brave!" 


(To  he  continued) 


A  LITTLE  PAL  O'  MINE 

By   MARJORIE  SHANAFELT 


Over  my  office  desk  hangs  a  picture  of  Rusty  and 
the  angleworm.  As  I  smile  up  at  him  the  picture 
fades,  and  in  its  place  I  see  a  soft-feathered 
little  fellow,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  tail-feathers 
much  abused  by  reckless  flights  against  odds  and 
ends  of  room  furnishings.  In  the  spring,  when 
the  robins  are  building  substantial  homes  in  safe 
crotches  of  spreading  trees,  I  remember  just 
how  we  made  our  introductory  bows,  and  in  the 
fall,  when  the  robins  are  flying  south,  I  wonder 
if  Rusty  is  with  them. 


It  was  all  the  fault  of  the  spring  breeze.  It  was 
only  to  escape  its.  violence  that  I  turned  the 
corner  as  I  did,  and,  in  so  doing,  nearly  stepped  on 
a  badly  frightened  baby  robin.  He  was  huddled 
close  to  the  brick  wall,  cold,  bedraggled,  and  very 
hungry.  He  called  aloud  for  either  parent  to 
come  quickly  and  get  him  back  to  the  family 
cupboard.  The  gusts  of  wind  almost  picked  him 
ofT  his  weak  little  legs.  Diligent  search  could 
not  reveal  the  whereabouts  of  a  nest.  No  trees 
were  near  this  downtown  building,  unless  a  lorn 
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THE     WAV      RUSTY      LOOKED 

WHEN     HE     FIRST     CAME     TO 

LIVE    WITH    ME 


specimen  was  hidden  in  the  jog  of  an  alle>-.  But 
no  matter  where  he  had  fallen  from,  he  was  in 
need  of  help;  and  after  waiting  around  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  with  hopes  of  hearing  a  mother  bird 
hunting  a  lost  child,  I  gave  up  and  took  the  little 
fellow  home.  He  was  n't  old  enough  to  look  out 
for  himself,  and  some  inquisitive  cat  might  appear 

at  almost  any  mo- 
ment, in  which  event 
a  bite  of  tender 
young  robin -meat 
would  prove  irre- 
sistible. 

So  young  Rusts- 
— it  was  evident 
that  this  was  his 
name — came  to  li\"e 
in  a  third-story 
window,  which, 
minus  the  swaging, 
was  almost  like  being 
in  his  tree-top.  He 
made  friends  read- 
ily, though  he  was  n't  sure  about  the  human  ele- 
ment just  at  first,  and  did  n't  hesitate  to  accept 
ven.-  wet  bread  and  milk,  pushed  down  his  throat 
with  the  end  of  a  match.  Rusty  ne^-er  had  fed 
himself  and  did  n't  propose  to  begin.  Even 
when  nearly  ready  to  faint  away  from  almost 
an  hour's  lack  of  food,  Rust\'  was  unable  to 
feed  himself. 

He  soon  graduated   from  his  bread-and-milk 
diet  to  nice,  wriggly  angleworms,  and  right  there 
is  where  my  troubles  began.     It  is 
an  easy  matter  to  go  out  into  the 
garden  and  dig  up  a  dozen  angle- 
worms.    But  suppose  you  had  to 
dig  up  a  hundred  or  more  each 
and  every  day,  and  then  be  told 
that  }ou  were  a  f>oor  pro\ider? 
Would  n't  that  hurt  your  feelings? 
That    is   just    what    took   place. 
Young   Rusty  was  able — and 
usually  willing — to   eat   at   least 
one    hundred    good-sized    worms 
e\"er\-   day.     If    they    were    thin 
and  little  ,   the  number  could  be 
multiplied  by  two.   I  fairly  cleaned 
the  angleworms  out  of  the  garden. 
I    visited   the  gardens  of   all   my 
friends.     I  went  on  long  hikes  into 
the  country  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  dig  angleworms.     It  proved  to  be  a  dry 
year,  and  you  may  know  what  hapoens  at  such 
times.     The  angleworms  burrow  down  deeply,  so 
that,  instead  of  turning  over  a  lump  of  sod  and 
finding  twenty  worms,  it  was  necessan,-  to  dig 


two.  I  felt  growing  up  within  me  a  sympathy  for 
all  Mama  and  Papa  Robins.  Suppose  there  were 
four  baby  robins  to  feed,  besides  a  few  worms 
for  Mama  and  Papa  Robin.  That  would  mean 
fi^■e  hundred  to  six  hundred  worms  a  day!  Of 
course,  bugs  and  other  kinds  of  worms  serve  to 
eke  out  an  existence  when  angleworms  are  scarce. 

Not  only  do  Mama  and  Papa  Robins  have  to 
feed  their  own  children,  but  the\'  are  the  \4ctims 
of  bold,  bad,  highway  robbers.  Stand  for  fif- 
teen minutes  some  da}'  where  the  robins  are  busy 
collecting  food  for  their  hungry  babies,  and  see 
what  happens.  Close  behind  Papa  Robin  are 
two  or  three,  and  sometimes  five  or  sLx,  sparrows. 
Steppity-step-step  goes  Papa  Robin;  hoppit\-- 
hop  go  the  sparrows.  Papa  Robin  toils  at  a  big, 
fat  worm;  he  has  to  pull  hard;  he  has  a  good 
grasp  with  his  strong  bill,  and,  by  propping  him- 
self squarely  on  the  end  of  his  tail,  the  angleworm 
comes  forth.  But  before  Papa  Robin  has  recov- 
ered his  balance,  the  highway  robbers  are  upon 
him  and  away  goes  his  hard -won  worm.  0^•er 
and  over  again  I  ha\"e  seen  the  saucy  sparrows 
snatch  an  ample  meal  out  of  a  robin's  bill.  But 
no  mature  robin  ever  allows  this  to  ruffle  his  dis- 
position or  his  plumage;  for  after  looking  around 
to  be  sure  the  worm  has  n't  merely  dropped  on 
the  ground,  he  says  to  himself,  "PoufI  it  is  the 
way  of  the  world,"  and  steppit>'-steps  after 
another  worm  that  appears  to  be  making  undue 
progress  below  ground. 

Even  after  the  worms  were  obtained,  troubles 
were  not  over,  for  Rustv  had  to  be  fed.     Each 


down  a  foot  and  turn  up  foot  after  foot  to  find 
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wriggling  worm  had  to  be  safely  manoeuvered 
into  Rusty's  gaping  mouth,  and  pushed,  actually 
pushed,  down  to  the  jx)int  where  he  had  no  other 
choice  than  to  swallow  it.  My  patience  begin- 
ning to  wear  thin,  I  decided  that  Rusty  must 
learn  how  to  feed  himself;    so,  laying  a  nice  fat 
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worm  in  front  of  him.  I  would  stand  off  and  watch 
proceedings.  Riist>'  would  observe  the  luscious 
morsel,  put  on  an  expectant  look,  open  his  mouth 
very  wide,  and — wait  for  the  worm  to  walk  in! 
When  it  did  nothing  of  the  kind,  he  expressed 
resentment.  It  took  several  days  for  Rusty  to 
learn  that  he  must  use  more  than  persuasion,  and 
that  the  invitation,  "Won't  you  walk  into  my 
parlor?"  held  no  attraction  for  the  worm. 

A  big,  airy  Cage  for  Rusty  had  been  made  out 
of  window-screens.  Here  he  could  hop  around, 
perch,  or  even  fly  a  bit,  with  no  fear  of  trespassers. 
The  sparrows  sat  on  a  tree  outside  and  scolded. 
Rusty  sat  on  his  perch  inside  and  answ^ered  back. 
Through  the  long  night  Rusty  sat  fast  asleep, 
but  with  the  hrst  hint  of  dawn  he  was  wide  awake. 

Through  his  open 
cage  door  he  would 
dash,  to  land  ker- 
plunk! on  my  wish- 
bone. With  em- 
phatic tones,  he  told 
me  that  as  his 
adopted  parent  it 
was  time  to  get  up 
and  arrange  for 
about  forty  fat 
wormsfor  breakfast. 
Argument  was  use- 
less. To  ignore 
those  round  eyes, 
peeking  over  the 
covers,  was  impos- 
sible. No  one  could 
sleep  in  such  a 
racket,  so  he  always  won  his  point.  Angleworms 
proving  scarce,  he  would  condescend  to  accept 
grasshoppers,  eating  until  the  last  hopper  was 
merely  a  captive  in  Rusty's  bill,  and,  if  he  kicked 
hard  enough,  would  probably  escape  the  ignoble 
fate  of  being  eaten. 

Rusty  learned  to  eat  many  things  that  do  not 
enter  into  a  normal  robin's  bill  of  fare.  He  began 
with  bread  and  milk.  Any  baby  wild  thing,  bird 
or  beast,  will  take  to  very  soft  bread  and  milk 
until  old  enough  for  his  regular  style  of  diet. 
Rusty  developed  a  great  fondness  for  fried  po- 
tato and  rice.     He  liked  sweet  things,  too. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  when  Rusty  seemed  big 
enough  to  care  for  himself,  he  was  taken  down 
into  the  garden.  He  had  had  no  one  to  teach 
him  the  art  of  digging  worms,  but  there  were  so 
many  bugs  running  around  that  I  thought  he 
could  provide  for  himself  until  some  kind- 
hearted  and  more  mature  robin  would  take  pity 
on  him  and  show  him  how.  Of  course,  you  see 
great  overgrown  robins  tagging  around  behind 
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hard-worked  parents,  who  hardly  dare  snatch  a 
worm  for  themselves  because  of  the  demands  of 
their  insistent  birdlets.  So  Rusty  could  not  be 
blamed  very  severely  for  his  attitude  toward 
food.  He  seemed  to  like  the  open.  He  ate  a 
bug  or  two  just  to  show  that  he  could,  but  he 
positively  would  not  fly.  He  just  sauntered 
about  the  yard;  and  since  there  were  so  many 
cats  and  dogs  in  the  neighborhood,  the  adventure 
seemed  destined  for  a  fatal  climax.  All  day  I 
tried  to  get  him  used  to  his  new  environment. 
Once  I  put  him  high  up  on  the  limb  of  a  tree,  but 
oh!  how  scared  he  was!  He  did  fly  then — down 
to  the  ground.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  after- 
noon he  essayed  a  wild  flight,  and  I  said,  "There 
he  goes!" 

But  he  did  n't  fly  far.  Across  the  street  a  nice 
fat  lady,  rocking  contentedly  on  her  shady  porch, 
rose  from  her  chair  with  a  note  of  surprise.  Rusty 
had  perched  on  her  knee,  begging  for  some  lunch. 
I  plunged  after  him  and  rescued  him  from  the 
agitated  lady's  endearments.  After  this  I  de- 
cided that  Rusty  was  too  young  to  venture  into 
the  wide  world,  and  he  went  back  to  his  third- 
story  sky-parlor. 

Rusty  was  fast  taking  on  a  well-groomed  look. 
His  tail  feathers,  which  he  had  so  sadly  abused  by 
brushing  against  his  cage  with  utter  disregard 
for  consequences,  were  now  very  handsome.  He 
was  fond  of  perching  on  my  finger  and  did  n't 
mind  being  carried  around  in  that  fashion.  An 
extended  forefinger  touching  his  soft  breast  was 
an  invitation  to  hop  up  and  settle  himself  com- 
fortably. Then  he  would  cock  his  head  on  one 
side,  uttering  funny  little  calls  the  while  to  signify 
his  readiness  for  any  tidbits  that  might  be  handy. 

After  coming  back  to  his  sky-parlor,  Rusty 
was  not  quite  as  happy  as  he  thought  he  had 
been.  Now  and  then  a  robin  would  come  along 
and  tell  him  what  a  chump  he  had  been  not  to 
grasp  his  freedom  when  presented.  They  must 
have  told  him  lots  of  things,  even  how  much 
better  angleworms  were  when  eaten  just  as  they 
were  pulled  from  the  ground — served  au  naturel, 
one  might  say.  So  he  grew  restless  and  scolded 
a  good  deal.  He  tried  to  sing  a  bit,  but  did  not 
get  far,  and  everything  that  was  offered  in  the 
way  of  luxuries  to  eat  lacked  its  usual  flavor.  So 
one  day  I  knew  he  really  wanted  to  fly  away  and 
leave  me.  I  opened  wide  the  cage  door,  Rusty 
walked  back  and  forth  a  few  times,  shook  out  his 
plumage,  gave  a  little  call  that  may  have  meant 
farewell,  or  may  have  been  bird  language  for 
"Thanks  ever  so  much!"  but  with  that  he  spread 
his  wings  and  flew  away  and  away,  over  the  house- 
tops, to  join  the  countless  chorus  of  singing  Robin 
Redbreasts. 


OUR  MISSIONARY  TO  THE  MARNE  RIVER 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 


The  comradeship  between  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica and  France  still  bridges  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
like  a  rainbow. 

American  children  love  to  hear  of  the  little 
Hottentots  of  a  South  Sea  isle  or  the  Zulus  of  a 
distant  clime,  but  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  United 
States  are  never  certain  that  the  Hottentots  and 
Zulus  think  of  American  children  with  the  same 
sort  of  affection.  The  Golden  Rule  is  not  prac- 
tised by  all  cannibals,  else  we  should  have  no 
reason  to  send  missionaries  among  them. 

With  France,  our  friendship  is  different.  We 
sent  missionaries  to  them  during  the  war,  to  help 
the  French  army  ward  off  the  Germans.  They 
were  fine,  fighting  missionaries,  dressed  in  khaki, 
and  carrying  guns.  We  send  missionaries  to  the 
Zulus  and  Hottentots  to  teach  civilization;  we 
sent  our  brothers  and  uncles  and  sons  to  France 
to  save  civilization.  They  were  literally  mission- 
aries. They  had  a  mission.  "  Go  over  there  and 
keep  the  Germans  from  spreading  their  rule  by 
force  throughout  the  world,"  was  what  America 
told  its  soldiers,  and  they  fulfilled  the  mission. 

When  our  soldiers  arrived  in  France,  they 
found  a  great  part  of  the  task  already  done.  The 
Germans  had  tried  to  cross  the  Marne  River  in  an 
effort  to  reach  Paris.  At  a  bridge  across  the  river, 
near  the  little  village  of  Meaux,  the  French  Army, 
under  Joffre  and  Foch,  had  withstood  the  Ger- 
mans. The  rampart  that  saved  Paris  was  raised, 
and  our  soldiers  arrived  in  time  to  help  free 
France  of  the  enemy. 

Many  books  and  poems  have  already  been 
written  of  that  stand  by  the  French  at  the  River 
Marne.  Many  more  will  be.  The  spot  is  sacred 
to  the  French  peasants  who  live  in  the  village, 
and  history  will  surely  record  the  fortitude  of 
those  soldiers  as  a  triumph  of  courage,  like  the 
bravery  of  Leonidas  and  his  Greeks  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  or  of  Horatius  at  the  Tiber  bridge. 

When  the  Americans  came  back  to  the  United 
States,  they  wanted  to  show  France  how  much  we 
admired  that  steadfast  defense  at  the  First  Battle 
of  the  Marne.  There  was  discussion  as  to  the 
method  of  memorializing  the  place.  Poems  and 
histories  would  not  be  enough.  Something  was 
needed  which  would  immediately  and  directly 
catch  the  eye  and  heart  of  every  person  who  ever 
should  visit  the  spot.  One  nation  could  confer  a 
medal  on  another  nation,  but  the  medal  would  be 
put  away  in  some  vault  or  museum  and — by  all 
save  a  few — forgotten. 

In  search  of  a  memorial  to  the  French  at  the 


First  Battle  of  the  Marne,  Americans  thought  of 
the  things  that  mean  much  to  our  nation.  One 
of  those  was  the  figure  that  greeted  every  home- 
ward-bound transport  sailing  from  France  to 
New  York.  It  was  the  Statue  of  the  Liberty  En- 
lightening the  World,  on  Bedloe's  Island,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor. 

Whenever  a  returning  American  soldier  caught 
sight  of  that  impressive  woman  in  bronze,  spring- 
ing from  the  bosom  of  the  waves  to  thrust  her 
torch  into  the  winds,  he  knew  he  was  home.  He 
forgot  the  trenches  and  the  guns  and  the  wide, 
wide  water.  He  was  so  happy,  he  made  a  joke 
about  it.  "If  the  Statue  of  Liberty  ever  wants 
to  look  me  in  the  face  again,"  said  the  American 
doughboy,  as  his  ship  sailed  beneath  her  benignant 
arm,  "she  will  have  to  turn  round  to  see  me."  It 
was  a  timely  remark,  and  everybody  laughed  at 
it,  but  none  could  forget  or  cease  to  admire  those 
people  left  behind  in  France. 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  we  all  should 
wish  to  give  to  France  a  monument  like  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  which  France  gave  to  us.  In 
1885  all  the  people  in  France  gave  their  centimes 
and  sous  and  francs  to  a  fund  which  was  used  in 
paying  for  the  Statue  of  the  Liberty.  Bartholdi, 
the  French  sculptor,  devoted  ten  years  to  the 
conception  and  execution  of  the  colossal  figure. 
The  children  of  France  gave  their  share  to  the 
fund  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Festivals  were 
held,  schools  collected  contributions  from  the 
pupils,  and  provinces  sent  donations  from  citizens. 
The  boys  and  girls  who  gave  to  that  statue  are 
grown  men  and  women  now.  Many  of  the  men 
fought  at  the  First  Battle  of  the  Marne;  some  of 
them  died  there. 

The  missionary  which  they  sent  in  1875,  with 
their  gifts  of  centimes,  sous,  and  s}'mpathy,  is 
yet  standing,  however,  at  the  threshold  of  the 
New  World.     It  is  the  missionary  which  France 
sent   to   a   sister   republic,   commemorating   the 
declaration  of  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America.     "It  has  meant  more  to  the  world," 
says  Frederick  MacMonnies,  the  sculptor  who  has 
been  chosen  to  create  our  statue  for  the  Marne. 
"than  all  the  propaganda  since  the  Fall  of  Troy." 
"America's  Gift  to  France"  will  be  a  statue  on 
the  Marne  River,  on  a  site  to  be  selected  by  Foch, 
near  the  little  village  of  Meaux.    The  statue  will 
be  a  sister  figure  to  our  Liberty.     It  will  be  a 
memorial  to  the  French  Army  who  fought  the 
First  Battle  of  the  Marne.     It  will  be  a  mission- 
ary for  the  peoples  of  the  ages,  teaching  them  the 
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lesson  of  the  brotherhood  of  humanity,  the  su- 
premacy' of  right,  and  the  victor>'  of  the  world's 
soul.  It  will  stand  as  a  warning  to  any  other 
army  that  should  ever  covet  the  beauties  of 
France  and  its  precious  Paris.  It  will  be  a  colossal 
memorial  from  one  nation  to  another,  as  the 
tribute  of  our  people — men,  women,  boys,  and 
girls — to  the  spirit  of  the  Marsei  laise. 


"America's  Gift  to  France"  will  cost  $250,000. 
It  must  not  be  given  by  one  man  or  a  few.  It  is 
to  be  the  gift  from  all  of  us  and  all  our  children, 
for  they  shall  live  long  to  see  the  statue,  and  the 
sentiment  it  stands  for,  grow.  It  will  be  the  other 
end  of  the  rainbow  of  friendship  across  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  from  the  figure  on  Bedloe's  Island  to 
the  Statue  on  the  Marne  River. 
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See  it  coming !     See  It  coming ! 

Run,  run,  run! 
Sounds  like  bumblebees  a-humming — 

Oh,  what  fun ! 
Now  I  feel  a  tiny  sprinkle, 

Cool  and  soft; 
Now  a  hundred  tinkle,  tinkle, 

From  aloft! 
There  's  a  splendid  flash  of  Lightning, 

Swift  and  clear. 
All  the  gloomy  sky  a-bright'ning, 

Far  and  near! 
Now  the  drops  by  thousands  tumble 

Through  the  gloom ! 
Just  you  hear  old  Thunder  rumble — 

"  Boom — boom — boom!" 


Hurry,  hurry!     Mother  '11  worry! 

Not  home  yet! 
How  we  scamper,  skip,  and  scurry, 

Oh,  so  wet ! 
Here  we  are,  all  soaked  and  sopping, 

Home  at  last ! 
My,  but  did  n't  we  come  hopping, 

Fast  as  fast! 
Hurry  in,  all  helter-skelter, 

Race  is  run! 
Now  we  '11  watch  it,  safe  in  shelter — 

Why — it  's  done ! 
Skies  are  blue  and  sunbeams  glancing — ^ 

Well,  well,  well! 
When  Sweet  April  comes  a-dancing, 

You — can't— tell! 

Minnie  Leona  UpioUo 


THE  CRIMSON  PATCH 

By  AUGUSTA  HUIELL  SEAMAN 

Author  of  "The  Boarded-Up  House,"  "The  Sapphire  Signet,"  etc. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PREVIOUS  INSTALMENTS 

The  Crimson  Patch  had  disappeared!  It  was  only  the  clever  water-color  sketch  of  a  certain  species  of  butterfly, 
but  it  was  in  some  way  vitally  connected  with  the  secret  Government  mission  of  Captain  Meade,  who,  with  his 
seventeen-year-old  daughter  Patricia,  was  staying  in  a  big,  city  hotel.  He  knew  they  were  surrounded  by  German 
spies  who  were  only  too  anxious  to  filch  his  secret,  and  the  disappearance  was  a  verj'  serious  matter.  Patricia  was 
in  despair,  though  she  had  not  known,  till  after  its  disappearance,  that  the  sketch  was  connected  with  her  father's 
secret.  Thej'  were  forced  to  suspect  four  people  who  had  been  in  the  room  shortly  before  the  drawing  was  missed 
— a  charming  young  Belgian  girl,  X'irginie  de  V'os,  her  aunt,  Madame  Vanderpoel,  who  roomed  together  across  the 
hall,  a  bell-boy  named  Chester  Jackson,  and  the  waiter,  Peter  Stoger. 

The  captain  left  the  city  the  next  day,  in  an  endeavor  to  trace  the  sketch,  and  later  Patricia  discovered  that  Vir- 
ginie  de  Vos,  with  her  aunt,  had  also  mysteriously  vanished.  Gone  likewise,  Patricia  found,  was  the  waiter,  Peter 
Stoger,  whom  she  had  always  distrusted.  But  Chester,  the  bell-boy,  proved  to  be  the  Sherlock  Holmes  of  the  affair. 
He  encouraged  her  with  sensible  advice,  helped  her  to  decipher  a  curious  note  he  had  found  in  Madame's  room 
after  her  departure,  and  next  morning  accompanied  her  and  the  maid  Delia  to  where,  a  few  miles  outside  of  the 
city,  he  had  located  the  Belgians. 

Here,  in  a  wood  close  by  the  house,  Patricia  had  an  exciting  interview  with  Virginie,  in  which  she  learned  that 
the  girl  was  the  helpless  tool  of  a  set  of  German  spies,  of  whom  Madame  Vanderpoel  was  one  of  the  leaders;  that 
they  were  forcing  her  to  further  their  plans  by  threatening  her  father's  life  if  she  refused,  insisting  that  she  try  to 
discover  Captain  Meade's  secret  by  means  of  her  friendship  with  Patricia;  and  that  Madame  was  now  in  possession 
of  the  Crimson  Patch. 

Patricia  and  Chester  finally  managed  to  persuade  her  to  escape  with  them,  obtaining  first,  if  possible,  the  Crim- 
son Patch,  during  Madame's  temporary  absence.  But  just  as  she  was  about  to  go  back  to  the  house  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  sound  of  a  motor-car  was  heard  and  Madame  was  seen  returning ! 


CHAPTER   XIV 


MELANIE 


The  car  stopped  in  front  of  the  door  and 
Madame  stepped  out.  She  was  in  rare  ill-humor, 
that  was  plain,  and  she  stood  talking  long  with 
the  chauffeur.  Then  she  went  into  the  house. 
The  chauffeur  sprang  into  the  car  and  dro\'e  off 
at  a  furious  pace  in  the  same  direction  from  which 
they  had  come. 

The  three  crouching  at  the  edge  of  the  woods 
watched  it  all  with  bitter  disappointment  and 
alarm. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  shuddered  Virginie.  "It  is 
now  too  late  to  carry  out  our  plan.  It  can  never 
be  done.  Oh,  I  fear  that  I  shall  never  be  free 
from  her  power!" 

"Now,  just  cut  out  all  that!"  said  Chet, 
brusque,  but  well-meaning.  "You  could  be  quit  of 
her  this  very  minute  if  we  wanted  to  beat  it  and 
take  to  the  auto.  But  what  we  're  trying  to  do 
is  to  save  that  there  Crimson  Patch,  if  possible. 
Perhaps  we  can't  do  it  just  the  way  we  meant  to 
first,  but  there  certain  is  some  way  if  we  can  just 
work  it  out.  How  about  this?  Suppose  you  go 
back  to  the  house,  just  casual  like,  an'  see  what 
the  fuss  is  all  about  We  will  stay  put  right  here. 
It  's  perfectly  safe,  an'  we  can  stay  here  all  the 
rest  of  the  da,  if  necessary.  Then,  later,  per- 
haps after  you  /e  had  your  lunch,  you  '11  find 
some  chance  of  gettin'  that  sketch  an'  wanderin' 
oft'  here  to  the  woods  again,  an'  then  it  will  just 


be  heigho,  an'  beatin'  the   speed-limit   back  to 
the  city  for  us  all!     How  about  it?" 

Virginie  thought  it  over  carefully.  "I  think 
perhaps  that  is  a  good  idea.  I  will  tell  you  wh>-. 
After  luncheon  Madame  always  goes  to  her  room 
to  rest  and  sleep.  Melanie  will  be  busy  in  the 
kitchen,  and  if  the  chauffeur  does  not  come  back, 
it  will  all  be  quite  safe.  I  think  he  will  not  come 
back.  I  have  a  feeling  that  he  has  gone  to  New 
York  to  consult  with — with  the  rest  of — them. 
But  Madame  may  not  leave  the  sketch  in  her 
desk.  She  ma}"  lock  it  in  her  safe.  But  I  will 
go  back,  though  she  is  terrible  when  she  is  angr}." 

"But  remember  this,  always,  \'irginie."  Patri- 
cia assured  her,  "she  can  do  nothing  now  to  harm 
>-ou  personally.  Things  ha\"e  changed  since  you 
thought  yourself  complete!}'  in  her  power.  We 
are  here,  and,  if  things  get  too  bad,  call  to  us,  or 
make  some  outcry,  and  you  'II  have  help  there 
before  >ou  know  it.  You  are  not  alone  an\- 
more." 

Thus  cheered  and  comforted,  Virginie  took  her 
book,  murmured  an  inarticulate  farewell,  and 
stepped  into  the  open.  The  two  who  remained 
watched  her  breathlessly  as  she  crossed  the  lawn 
and  ascended  the  steps  of  the  little  porch.  Then 
the  door  closed  behind  her  and  they  heard  and 
saw  no  more. 

A  nerve-racking  period  of  suspense  followed. 
When  it  was  plain  that  she  would  not,  in  all 
probability,  reappear  for  two  or  three  hours, 
Chet  suggested  that  they  go  back  to  where  the 
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others  were  waiting,  lest  Delia  become  anxious 
and  try  to  hunt  them  up. 

"We  might  as  well  have  some  lunch,  while  we 
can,"  he  added.  "You  can  tell  her  that  the  little 
mam'selle  will  join  us  later,  if  she  asks  any  ques- 
tions. There  "s  no  telling  how  long  we  may  have 
to  wait,  and  }-ou  '11  feel  better  for  some  eats. 
Ted  and  I  will  keep  watch.  But  be  ready  to  beat 
it,  any  minute,  if  we  give  the  signal." 

They  found  Delia  happily  absorbed  in  arrang- 
ing the  lunch  and  very  little  concerned  about 
Patricia's  absence  and  the  non-appearance  of  the 
Belgian  girl.  She  had  struck  up  a  friendship 
with  the  inarticulate  Ted,  and  the  two  were 
busily  occupied  in  transforming  the  rear  seat  of 
the  jitney  into  a  luncheon  table. 

The  food  restored  Patricia's  courage  and  re- 
vived her  hopes,  which  had  begun  to  wane  with 
the  disappearance  of  Virginie.  When  the  meal 
was  over,  she  told  Delia  she  was  going  to  fetch 
Virginie.  Then  she  and  Chet  went  back  to  their 
post  and  resumed  their  long  vigil. 

Meanwhile,  what  was  happening  in  the  house  of 
the  green  shutters? 

The  wrath  of  Madame  at  the  failure  of  her 
plan  was  all  that  Virginie  had  expected  it  would 
be,  and  the  girl  had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it  when 
she  ventured  in  at  last.  Madame  had  called  at 
the  hotel  and  asked  for  Patricia.  She  was  not  in 
and  had  not  been  seen  since  breakfast,  nor  had 
they,  the  hotel  authorities,  any  information  as  to 
her  whereabouts.  Neither  did  they  know  when 
she  would  be  back.  Madame  had  waited  in  the 
lounge  for  over  an  hour,  but  no  Patricia  had  ap- 
peared. Then,  fearing  to  be  seen  there  any 
longer,  she  had  come  away.  Where  had  the  little 
idiot  flown  to,  she  inquired  in  a  violent  temper? 
Could  it  be  possible  she  had  joined  her  father? 
All  her  plans  were  now  upset  by  this  unaccount- 
able action  of  her  intended  victim. 

Virginie,  compelled  to  listen  to  it  all,  and  fear- 
ful of  betraying  some  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
was  more  uncomfortable  than  she  dared  to  show, 
and  could  only  sit  by  with  downcast  eyes  and  her 
usual  air  of  terrorized  docility. 

"It  is  your  fault!  I  believe  it  is  all  your  fault!" 
Madame  stormed,  and  Virginie  shrank  back  phys- 
ically as  well  as  mentally,  though  she  knew  that 
Madame  in  no  way  realized  how  very  much  "her 
fault"  it  actually  was  and  was  only  venting  her 
ill-temper  on  the  nearest  object. 

"Well,  let  us  go  to  luncheon,"  Madame  at 
length  announced  when  her  ill-humor  had  spent 
itself.  "It  has  been  a  bad  day's  work,  but  we 
must  eat,  and  afterward  I  will  rest  and  think 
what  to  do  next." 

The  meal  was  consumed  in  utter  silence.     Ma- 


dame was  absorbed  with  her  own  thoughts, 
and  Virginie  was  only  too  thankful  for  a  respite 
from  her  angry  accusations.  All  during  the  hour 
she  was  praying,  hoping,  wondering  what  Ma- 
dame was  going  to  do  about  the  sketch  still  care- 
lessly lying  in  the  drawer  of  her  writing-desk. 
Would  she  remember  to  put  it  safely  away  before 
she  retired  to  her  room?  Every  mouthful  choked 
the  girl,  but  she  made  a  brave  pretense  of  eating. 
It  seemed  as  if  Madame  would  never  be  done 
with  this  dreadful  meal,  the  most  trying  that 
Virginie  had  ever  endured. 

But  the  ordeal  was  over  at  last.  Madame  rose, 
pushed  aside  her  chair,  and  left  the  room  without 
further  remark.  And  Virginie,  with  loudly  beat- 
ing heart,  heard  her  pass  through  the  li\ing-room 
and  linger  a  moment  at  her  desk,  rustling  the 
papers  about.  What  was  she  doing?  Oh,  if  she 
only  dared  to  peep  in  and  see!  But  Melanie  was 
silently  clearing  the  table,  so  she  passed  out  to 
the  screened  veranda  beyond,  hearing  Madame 
ascending  the  stairs  as  she. did  so.  And  she  did 
not  even  know  what  had  become  of  the  Crimson 
Patch ! 

It  seemed  as  if  Melanie  would  never  finish  her 
work  in  the  dining-room.  Half  an  hour  passed 
and  she  was  still  fussing  about,  washing,  as  she 
usually  did,  all  the  silver  and  glass  in  the  butler's 
pantry,  and  passing  in  and  out  on  her  many 
errands.  Not  until  she  retired  to  the  kitchen 
would  Virginie  dare  to  begin  her  investigations. 

But  all  things  come  to  an  end  if  one  waits  long 
enough,  and  Melanie  at  length  made  her  last  trip 
into  the  dining-room.  Virginie  heard  her  re- 
treating footsteps  in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen 
with  a  sigh  of  unutterable  relief.  Her  one  terror 
now  was  lest  Madame  might  call  to  her  to  come 
upstairs  and  fan  her  and  read  aloud  to  her,  as  she 
frequently  did  when  the  mood  took  her.  Besides 
being  an  utterly  repugnant  task,  it  would  in  this 
case  put  an  end  to  every_  thought  of  escape,  ac- 
cording to  her  prearranged  plan  with  the  two 
waiting  in  the  woods.  If  she  could  only  get  away 
before  that  happened,  all  would  be  well! 

The  kitchen  door  closed  at  last.  Virginie 
gathered  all  her  courage  and  tiptoed  through  the 
dining-room  and  on  into  the  living-room  beyond. 
Her  knees  shook  so  that  she  could  scarcely  walk, 
and  a  mist  seemed  to  float  before  her  eyes.  She 
felt  sure  that  her  pounding  heart  could  be  heard 
by  Madame  herself  in  the  room  above. 

The  desk  stood  in  a  big  bay  window,  and  was 
closed,  but  not  locked.  Virginie  pulled  open  the 
drawer,  which  gave  with  a  resisting  squeak,  so 
loud  that  her  very  heart  stood  still  at  the  appall- 
ing sound.  She  stood  motionless  for  what  seemed 
an  hour,  but  nothing  happened  and  she  gradually 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sound  must  have 
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passed  unnoticed.     Then  she  bent  to  look  at  the 
contents  of  the  drawer. 

The  Crimson  Patch  was  not  there!     At  least, 

it  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  on  the  top.     But  the 

drawer  was  in  some  confusion,  for  Madame  was 

by    no    means   a    methodical    person.      Virginie 

ventured  to  put  in  her  hand  and 

push  the  papers  about.    Could  it 

be? — yes,  it  must  be,  that  Madame 

had  taken  the  sketch  away,  for  it 

was  nowhere  to  be  found,   Virginie 

could  have  wept  as  she  stood  there, 

with  the  terrible  disappointment. 

But  suddenly  her  heart  gave  a 

leap,  for  her  searching  fingers  had 

come  in  contact  with  something 

that  felt  familiar,  t'ar  down  at  the 

bottom   of    the  drawer.     It    was 

the  heavy  water-color  paper  that 

she  remembered  so  well.  Madame, 

indolent  with  the  desire  for   her 

afternoon  sleep,  and  reluctant  at 

the  moment  to  go  to  the  trouble 

of  locking  away  her  treasure,  had 

carelessly  tucked  it  away  in  a  far 

corner  of  the  drawer  under  a  mass 

of  bills  and  other   papers.     With 

a  great  sigh  of  joy,  Virginie  drew 

out  the  Crimson  Patch. 

An  instant  after  she  had  done 
so,  a  slight  sound  behind  her  caused 
her  to  whirl  about  in  sudden  alarm. 
Melanie  stood  in  the  doorway 
between  the  portieres,  surv'eying 
her  with  stern  surprise. 

CHAPTER  XV 

OUT  OF   THE   NET 

Sheer  terror  at  her  awful  position 
froze  Virginie  to  an  immovable 
statue  for  a  moment.  It  seemed 
almost  unbelievable,  like  the  situa- 
tion in  some  terrible  dream.  Could 
it  actually  be  true?  She  knew  not 
what  to  say.  what  to  think,  what 
to  do.  Her  brain  absolutely  re- 
fused to  work,  her  body  to  moxe. 

It  was  Melanie  herself  who  broke 
the  spell.  "What  are  you  doing 
here?"  she  whispered. 

The  sound  of  her  voice  released  X'irginie  from 
the  nightmare  of  immovable  terror.  A  sudden 
determination  was  born  in  her,  a  wild  impulse  to 
throw  herself  entirely  on  the  mercy  of  this  strange, 
silent  w^oman  whose  sympathy  she  had  sometimes 
felt,  though  it  had  never  been  expressed.  It  was. 
she  also  realized,  her  onlv  course  now. 


I  am  going  to  go  away.  I  am  going  wi 
who  will  love  me  and  be  kind  to  me. 
show  my  gratitude  to  them  for  taking 
from  this  terrible  place,  I  am  going  to 
them  what  she  has  stolen — this!  It  is 
do.     Help  me,  Melanie!     I  think  you- 


th friends 
And  to 

me  away 
restore  to 

all  I  can 
—care  for 


'Oh,  Melanie  1    I  can  stand  it  all  no  longer! 


MELANIE    STOOD   IN    THE    DOORWAY    SrR\-EYIXG    HER    W7TH    STERN 

SURPRISE" 

me  a  little,  do  you  not?  I  have  always  thought 
so.  Do  not  drag  me  back  again  into  this  horrible 
life !"  She  crept  over  and  clasped  both  arms  about 
the  woman's  neck. 

Melanie  caught  her  breath  in  surprise.  The 
contact  of  the  girl's  clinging  body  and  the  clasp  of 
her  soft  young  arms  seemed  to  have  a  curious 
etTect  on   the  stern,   repressed   woman.     Tears 
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Started  to  her  eyes  and  her  breath  came  in  little 
gasps.  She  raised  her  arms  and  for  an  instant  it 
seemed  as  if  she  were  about  to  push  the  girl  away. 
Then,  to  Virginie's  surprise,  she  suddenly  clasped 
her  in  a  con\'ulsive  embrace. 

"My  little  heart!  The  only  baby  I  ever  had  to 
love!"  she  nuirmured  brokenly. 

Virginie  was  quick  to  seize  her  advantage. 
"Oh,  Melanie,  help  me  to  get  away  from  this  ter- 
rible house.  I  can  endure  it  no  longer.  I  have 
suffered  too  much.  You  know  what  I  ha\-e  suf- 
fered. And  now,  at  last,  1  have  the  opportunity 
to  get  away  from  it  all.  Do  not  prevent  it,  dear 
Melanie.  Do  not  tell  her!  And  I  will  love  you 
always.     Will  you  do  this  one  thing  for  me?" 

The  woman  hesitated  for  a  long,  tense  moment. 
Then  she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  pushed  the 
clinging  girl  a  little  way  from  her. 

"I  owe  much  to — her — everything  practically," 
she  said,  "my  existence  almost,  and  the  lives  of 
my  family.  My  mother  and  my  little  sisters, 
would  have  died  of  starvation  had  it  not  been  for 
her.  She  saved  us  all,  but  she  has  made  me  pay 
a  terrible  price.  She  owns  me,  body  and  soul. 
I  have  done  despicable  things  for  her — because  I 
had  to.  But  one  thing  has  been  harder  for  me 
than  all  the  rest — her  treatment  of  you,  my  little 
Virginie,  in  these  last  four  terrible  years.  I  have 
loved  i'ou  always,  from  a  baby,  when  you  were  left 
motherless.  I  have  felt  all  that  she  has  made  you 
suffer.     Yet  what  could  I  do?     I  was  helpless. 

"But  now  you  wish  to  escape,  to  get  away  from 
it  all.  Well,  you  shall.  It  will  perhaps  help  to 
ease  my  conscience  that  I  have  done  at  least  one 
good  deed.  I  will  leave  the  way  clear.  You 
shall  take  the  paper  if  you  wish — and  go.  I  only 
pray  you  may  be  happy  at  last.  Madame  shall 
never  know  how  you  got  away.  But  wait  just 
one  moment.  There  is  something  I  wish  to  give 
you  before  you  go.  Stay  where  you  are  and  I 
will  be  back  immediately." 

Virginie,  only  too  grateful  for  the  turn  affairs 
had  taken,  consented  to  remain  where  she  was 
till  Melanie  came  back,  and  the  woman  hurried 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen.  But  Me- 
lanie was  gone  what  seemed  a  very  long  time. 
The  girl  began  to  grow  impatient  and  even 
alarmed  at  the  delay.  What  if  Madame  should 
take  a  notion  to  call  her  now?  What  could 
Melanie  be  about? 

And  even  as  this  passed  through  her  mind,  the 
languid  voice  of  Madame  floated  down  the  stairs, 
calling  to  her  to  come  up  and  read  aloud  and  fan 
her  till  she  got  to  sleep.  In  an  agony  of  anxiety, 
Virginie  stood,  reluctant  to  answer,  yet  scarcely 
daring  not  to,  when  Melanie  came  hurrying  back. 
"Here  it  is,"  she  whispered,  and  crushed  a 
scrap  of  paper  into  Virginie's  hand.     "Now  go!" 


she  ended,  pointing  to  the  door.  "I  will  tell  her 
that  you  are  not  in  the  house.  Have  no  fear  and 
— good -by!" 

The}^  clasped  each  other  in  a  last  embrace. 
Then  Virginie,  the  precious  Crimson  Patch 
clutched  to  her  heart,  slipped  silently  out  of  the 
door  that  Melanie  held  open  and  fled  away  across 
the  lawn.  And  ere  the  door  was  closed,  she  had 
reached  the  edge  of  the  woods  and  flung  herself 
into  the  arms  Patricia  held  out  to  her. 

It  was  a  mad  ride  back  to  the  city,  a  ride  in  which 
they  broke  the  speed-limit  many  times  and  only- 
slowed  down  to  normal  pace  as  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  appeared.  Virginie  sat  with  Patricia  on  the 
rear  seat.  So  exhausted  nervously  was  she,  that 
she  could  say  almost  nothing,  and  only  lie  back 
with  her  eyes  closed  and  her  hand  clasped  in 
Patricia's.  And  Patricia  was  sensible  enough  not 
to  urge  her  to  talk,  though  she  was  burning  with 
curiosity  to  know  how  the  girl  had  made  her 
escape  with  the  Crimson  Patch.  The  precious 
sketch  now  lay  securely  hidden,  and  she  longed  for 
the  momentwhen  she  could  restore  it  to  herfather. 
And  the  thought  of  her  father  brought  her  sud- 
denly face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  what  they 
were  going  to  do  when  they  got  back  to  town 
again.  She  shrank  from  the  idea  of  returning  to 
the  hotel  with  the  half-fainting  Belgian  girl.  It 
would  arouse  comment.  Besides  that,  if  her 
father  or  Mrs.  Quale  were  not  there,  it  might  be  a 
dangerous  place  for  them  to  stay  alone.  Who 
could  tell  but  what  Madame  might  trace  them 
there  and  demand  the  immediate  return  of  the 
girl  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  her  care?  What, 
indeed,  were  they  to  do? 

She  leaned  forward  and  confided  her  doubts  to 
Chet.  And  again  she  was  astonished  at  the  fore- 
sight of  this  clever  boy. 

'You  bet  I  worked  that  all  out  some  little  time 
ago.  It  sure  would  n't  be  healthy  for  you  to  go 
back  there — at  least  not  till  your  father  gets  back. 
But  I  got  a  scheme  that  '11  work  all  right — that  is, 
if  you  care  to  do  it.  You  come  right  to  our  place 
and  stay  with  my  mother.  I  told  her  this  morn- 
ing she  might  have  some  company  before  night, 
so  she  's  half  expectin'  you.  I  '11  go  back  an'  hang 
around  the  hotel,  an'  the  minute  your  father  or 
Mrs.  Quale  comes,  I  '11  tip  'em  off  to  the  lay  of  the 
land  an'  fetch  'em  right  over.     How  about  it?" 

"Oh,  Chester,  you  're  wonderful!"  sighed 
Patricia.  "You  certainly  do  think  of  everything. 
I  never  saw  any  one  like  you." 

"Don't  take  much  brain  to  think  of  that!"  pro- 
tested Chet,  modestly.  "There  sure  is  a  chance 
that  that  bunch  will  try  to  trace  the  girl  an'  get 
her  back,  an'  they  'd  probably  guess  right  away 
that  she  's  swiped  the  paper  an'  gone  back  to  you. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be  scared  stiff 
for  fear  she  's  gi\eB  the  game  away,  an'  are  tum- 
blin'  all  over  themselves  tryin'  to  get  out  of  sight 
before  the  Government  gets  on  to  'em.  However, 
we  ain't  takin'  any  chances." 

Chet  Jackson's  home  was  in  an  unpretentious 
side  street,  a  neat  little  box  of  a  house,  and  as  the 
car  drew  up  at  the  curb,  a  large,  comfortable, 
motherly  woman,  with  a  wide  smile  extremely 
like  that  of  her  youngest  son's,  appeared  at  the 
door.  Patricia  had  been  rather  dreading  the  ex- 
planations and  apologies  that  she  realized  must 
surely  be  in  order  on  their  arrival.  So  wears-  and 
overwrought  was  she,  that  she  felt  almost  unequal 
to  undertaking  them.  But  much  to  her  amazed 
relief,  none  seemed  to  be  required.  Mrs.  Jackson 
acted  as  if  a  fugitive  party  of  this  nature  was  an 
even,--day  occurrence  and  needed  no  comment. 

"Come  right  in.  ladies!"  she  welcomed  them, 
when  Chet  had  made  the  introductions.  "You 
look  xer\-  tired.  I  'm  going  to  put  you  right  in 
this  room  by  yourselves,  and  you  can  rest  as  long 
as  you  wish  till  some  one  comes  for  you."  And 
she  led  them  into  a  neat,  ugly  little  bedroom  and 
left  them  to  themselves. 

Patricia  made  \'irginie  lie  down  on  the  bed, 
while  she  established  herself  in  a  comfortable  old 
rocker  near  by.  Delia,  having  assured  herself 
that  her  young  charges  were  in  good  hands,  de- 
parted for  the  hotel  to  be  there  when  Mrs.  Quale 
returned.  For  half  an  hour  the  two  girls  remained 
as  she  had  left  them,  each  too  much  ov^ercome  by 
the  strain  to  utter  a  single  word. 

So  quiet  was  X'irginie  at  last,  that  Patricia 
thought  she  must  surely  have  fallen  asleep,  till 
she  noticed  two  tears  stealing  down  her  cheeks. 

"Why,  darling,  what  is  the  trouble?"  she  ques- 
tioned, laying  her  head  down  beside  the  girl. 

"My  father!"  sobbed  Yirginie.  "Do  you  think 
I  have — have  killed  him?" 

To  divert  her  mind  from  this  distressing  sub- 
ject, Patricia  begged  her  tell  how  she  had  man- 
aged to  make  her  escape,  and,  in  the  recital,  the 
Belgian  girl  forgot  her  fears  for  a  while. 

"But  what  was  it  that  Melanie  gave 
questioned  Patricia,  and  Yirginie  opened  her 
hand  and  disclosed  the  crumpled  scrap  of  paper 
that  she  had  held  clenched  in  it  all  this  time.  S>o 
absorbed  had  she  been  in  other  things  that  she 
had  not  till  this  moment  noticed  or  thought  of  it. 
Together  they  smoothed  it  out  and  bent  to  read 
the  sentences  hastily  scrawled  on  it  in  lead-pencil. 

There  is  something  I  must  tell  you  [it  read  in  French], 
and  I  am  cowardly  enough  not  to  wish  to  say  it  before 
your  face,  but  I  cannot  let  you  go  away  forever  without 
knowing  it.  Would  I  had  told  you  before,  but  I  did  not 
dare.  You  have  been  kept  in  this  bondage  by  the 
threat  that  your  father  would  pay  with  his  life  if  you 
dared  to  disobev  them. 


you?' 


Have  no  fear.  The  threat  is  powerless.  Your 
lather  died  during  the  siege  of  Antwerp — a  painless 
death.  A  shell  struck  and  exploded  near  his  villa,  dam- 
aging a  part  of  it.  He  was  not  injured  apparently  at  the 
time,  but  the  shock  evidently  affected  his  heart,  for  he 
was  found  soon  afterward  lying  peacefully  in  his  chair — 
dead.  You  should  rejoice  that  this  is  so,  for  he  is 
happy  and  at  peace,  and  he  never  could  have  been  so 
again  had  he  remained  alive.  May  God  have  some 
happiness  in  store  for  you  in  the  future. 
Good-by  for  the  last  time, 

Mel.\nie. 

Virginie  uttered  one  sobbing,  astonished  en,' 
and  buried  her  face  in  the  pillow.  Patricia,  with- 
out a  word,  walked  away  to  the  window  and  left 
her  alone  to  the  sacred ness  of  her  sorrow.  But  as 
she  stood  with  clenched  hands,  staring  out  at 
nothing,  she  found  herself  murmuring  over  and 
over  again:  "Oh.  they  are  not  human!  They 
are  not  human!" 

CHAPTER   XVl 

THE    SECRET    OF   THE    CRIMSON    P.ATCH 

It  was  Mrs.  Quale  who  arrived  on  the  scene  first. 
She  came  in  a  taxi,  having  received  elaborate 
directions  from  Chet,  who  remained  at  the  hotel 
to  watch  for  the  return  of  the  captain.  There 
was  one  comfortable  thing  about  Mrs.  Quale  that 
Patricia  had  always  particularly  admired:  she 
seemed  to  understand  things  and  situations 
without  any  explanations.  She  came  in  now, 
took  both  Patricia's  hands  in  hers,  and  kissed 
her  quieth-. 

"You  poor  child!  If  I  had  only  known  what 
a  tangle  you  were  in.  I  would  not  have  gone  off 
so  thoughtlessly  yesterday  without  first  letting 
you  know.  I  supposed  of  course  your  father  was 
with  you.  I  am  thankful,  at  least,  that  I  'm 
home  in  time  to  help  you  out  of  the  muddle." 

That  was  all,  but  Patricia  realized  that  what- 
ever she  knew  or  did  not  know  about  the  affair, 
it  made  no  difference  whatever  in  her  desire  to 
be  of  help. 

She  decided  to  tell  her  at  once  about  Virginie, 
and  did  so  while  they  were  standing  outside  the 
door  of  the  room  where  the  Belgian  girl  was. 
Mrs.  Quale  had  met  her  casually  at  the  hotel,  in 
companv-  with  Patricia,  and  had  always  cherished 
a  liking  for  the  lonely,  diflident  girl.  When  she 
had  heard  all  the  stor\".  she  stood  thinking  a 
moment  and  then  said  decisively: 

"You  simply  cannot  go  back  to  that  hotel. 
It  is  no  place  for  you  after  all  that  has  happened. 
Now,  I  have  a  plan,  and  I  shall  urge  your  father 
to  fall  in  with  it.  Part  of  my  house  is  at  last 
habitable — at  least,  three  bedrooms  and  the 
living-room  and  kitchen  are.  I  have  had  old 
Juno  there  for  a  week  getting  them  in  order  and 
was  going  to  leave  the  hotel  for  them  myself  in 
a  day  or  two.     I  want  you  all  to  come  with  me 
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and  make  your  home  there  for  a  time.  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  either  right  or  safe  for  you  to  stay 
any  longer  in  tliat  public  place,  especially  after 
what  has  happened.  We  '11  go  right  over  now, 
and  I  '11  send  word  for  your  father  to  follow  as 
soon  as  he  arrives.  We  can  go  back  to  the  hotel 
some  other  time  and  pack  up  your  belongings." 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Quale,  it  is  lovely  of  you  to  propose 
it!"  sighed  Patricia.  "You  don't  know  what  a 
relief  it  will  be  to  get  away  from  that  place.  I 
could  never  stand  it  again  after  the  dreadful 
hours  I  spent  there  last  night.  But  what  about 
Virginie?" 

"Never  mind  about  her.  Just  take  me  to  her 
now,  if  you  will,  and  wc  '11  settle  about  that  later." 

Virginie  still  lay  on  the  bed,  no  longer  sobbing 
or  weeping,  but  with  her  head  buried  in  the 
pillow,  quiet,  hopeless,  and  inert.  She  did  not 
even  look  up  as  they  entered  the  room.  Patricia 
gently  roused  her,  and  she  sat  up  to  greet  Mrs. 
Quale  in  a  timid,  half-frightened  manner.  But 
Mrs.  Quale  had  long  since  settled  in  her  own  mind 
her  plan  of  action.  She  sat  down  on  the  side  of 
the  bed  and  put  one  arm  protectingly  around 
Virginie. 

"Dear,"  she  said  very  softly,  "I  know  your 
story  now,  all  that  you  have  sutTered,  all  the 
brave  sacrifices  you  made  to  save  the  life,  as  you 
supposed,  of  the  father  who  was  no  longer  living. 
All  that  is  ended.  And  now,  dear,  I  am  a  very 
lonely  woman.  I  have  no  children  and  very  few 
relatives  left,  and  I  have  always  felt  a  warm 
interest  in  you  since  first  I  saw  you  with  that 
unscrupulous  woman.  I  knew  that  you  were  not 
happy.  Will  you  come  and  make  your  home 
with  me  and  be  my  daughter?  I  will  bring  you 
up  as  my  own.  We  are  two  lonely  people.  I 
have  no  daughter,  you  have  no  mother.  Why 
should  we  not  be  happy  together?" 

The  girl  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  uncompre- 
hendingly.  Then,  suddenly,  she  grasped  the 
meaning  and  it  seemed  too  wonderful  to  be  true. 

"Oh,  you — you  are  too  good — too — "  Her 
head  went  down  on  the  motherly  shoulder,  and 
her  arms  crept  around  Mrs.  Quale's  neck.  And 
so  Patricia,  tears  of  happiness  standing  in  her  own 
eyes,  stole  out  of  the  room  and  left  them  together. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  that  night  before  Captain 
Meade  himself  arrived,  tired,  dusty,  discouraged, 
and  decidedly  bewildered  by  the  change  his 
daughter  had  made  so  unexpectedly  in  her  place 
of  residence.  Chet  had  encountered  him  in  the 
lobby  of  the  hotel  and  steered  him  at  once  to 
Mrs.  Quale's  house  without  any  special  explana- 
tions, as  he  felt  that  Patricia  was  the  one  best 
fitted  to  ofTer  these.  And  it  was  not  till  after  he 
had  bathed  and  had  some  supper  that  Patricia, 


alone  with  him  in  the  library,  ventured  to  ask 
what  success  he  had  had  in  his  search. 

"None  at  all.  Absolutely  nothing  to  show  for 
it!"  he  replied  wearily.  "We  have  raked  New 
York  from  end  to  end  without  success.  When 
we  went  there  originally  we  were  on  a  good  scent 
— actually  had  the  fellow  spotted  whom  we  knew 
without  fail  must  hav^e  had  the  sketch  in  his 
possession;  but  when  we  finally  ran  him  down, 
he  had  nothing  of  the  kind  about  him  nor  had 
he  had  any  opportunity  to  dispose  of  it  anywhere, 
so  we  had  to  give  up  that  clue.  I  confess,  I  'm 
terribly  discouraged." 

Patricia  smiled  cheerfully.  "Well,  never  mind. 
Daddy.  You  've  had  a  hard  time,  but  perhaps 
things  are  n't  as  bad  as  they  seem !" 

He  looked  at  her  wonderingly.  "I  don't  know 
how  they  could  be  much  worse!"  he  exclaimed  a 
little  impatiently.  "One  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  Government's  secrets  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  at  this  minute." 
;  Patricia  lifted  a  book  from  the  table,  took 
something  from  it,  and  laid  it  on  her  father's 
knee.  "I  hate  to  contradict  you,"  she  remarked 
gaily,  "but  I  think  the  Crimson  Patch  is  at  this 
minute  in  the  possession  of  the  one  who  has  most 
right  to  it!" 

It  was  long  after  midnight  The  rest  of  the 
household  was  all  asleep,  but  Patricia  still  sat 
with  her  father  by  the  open  fire,  for  the  night  had 
turned  chilly.  She  sat  on  his  knee,  her  head 
snuggled  comfortably  in  his  coat  collar.  The 
ensuing  interval,  after  she  had  told  her  story,  had 
been  a  confusion  of  telephoning  and  interviews, 
not  only  with  Chester  Jackson,  but  also  with  a 
mysterious  Mr.  Brainerd,  a  curly-haired,  light- 
complexioned,  athletic  young  man  with  whom 
her  father  had  been  closeted  for  three  quarters  of 
an  hour  in  close  conference.  Patricia  was  glad 
when  it  was  over  and  they  had  all  gone  and  left 
them  alone  together. 

"But,  Daddy,"  she  was  saying,  "there  are  still 
a  whole  lot  of  things  I  don't  understand  about 
this  thing  at  all.  You  kept  saying,  'we  were 
hunting  for  it  in  New  York.'  Now  who  is  'we'i' 
I  thought  you  shared  this  secret  with  no  one." 

The  captain  laughed.  "You  are  right.  There 
's  quite  a  little  you  've  still  to  learn.  'We'  is 
mainly  Mr.  Tom  Brainerd,  whom  you  saw  here 
to-night.  He  's  a  government  secret-service  man, 
the  best  around  these  parts,  and  he  's  been  near 
me  for  protection  ever  since  we  first  came  to  the 
hotel." 

"He  has?"  cried  Patricia.  "Why,  I  never  saw 
him  before  in  my  life." 

"Oh,  yes,  you  have!"  contradicted  the  captain. 
"You  saw  him  every  day  of  your  life,  only  you 
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did  n't  know  him.  I  confess  he  looked  a  little 
different.  Mr.  Tom  Brainerd  was  no  other  than 
your  pet  spy,  poor  Peter  Stoger,  my  dear!" 

Patricia's  jaw  dropped  and  her  face  was  a 
study  in  bewilderment.  "Then — then  he — he 
was  n't  Franz?"  she  stammered. 

"He  certainly  was  not!  He  elected  to  come 
here,  disguised  as  he  was  because  his  countenance 
in  real  life  is  a  little  too  familiar  to  the  German 
spy-system  in  general.  The  manager  of  the  hotel 
is  fortunately  a  good  friend  of  mine  and  an  ardent 
patriot,  so  'Peter's'  task  was  made  easy.  But 
there  was  a  'Franz'  here,  though  he  went  by 
another  name,  and  he,  too,  was  one  of  the  waiters. 
I  do  not  believe  you  remember  him.  He  was  a 
short,  thin,  light-haired  young  fellow,  who  had  a 
table  at  the  other  end  of  the  dining-room.  Curi- 
ously enough,  both  he  and  Peter  rather  suspected 
each  other  and  were  constantly  watching  each 
other's  movements. 

"On  the  day  when  the  sketch  disappeared,  it 
happened  in  this  way.  When  Tom,  or,  rather, 
Peter,  came  into  the  room  that  evening  with  the 
tray  containing  your  supper,  he  saw  to  his  aston- 
ishment, lying  carelessly  on  the  table,  the  very 
sketch  that  he  understood  it  was  so  important  to 
guard.  Immediately  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
removing  it  to  safety,  as  he  knew  that  you  were 
not  in  the  secret  about  it,  so  he  put  his  tray  down 
on  top  of  it,  in  apparent  ignorance,  and  when 
you  commanded  him  to  remove  the  tray,  he  did 
so,  cleverly  concealing  and  holding  the  sketch 
underneath.  When  he  went  out  of  the  room  he 
still  had  it  concealed  under  the  tray,  but  once 
outside  and  the  door  closed,  he  dropped  it  to 
the  ground  while  trying  to  transfer  it  to  his 
pocket.  It  was  this  unfortunate  accident  that 
he  feels  sure  led  to  its  theft.  In  all  probability, 
Madame  Vanderpoel  was  watching  from  her 
nearly  closed  door  and  saw  the  sketch  as  it  fell 
and  guessed  that  it  must  be  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  secret  we  had  been  guarding.  She 
immediateb-  found  some  means  to  report  it  to 
her  ally  and  companion-spy,  Franz,  and  then  the 
trouble  began." 

"But  did  Peter — I  mean  .Mr.  Brainerd — sus- 
pect Madame?"  Patricia  interrupted  eagerly. 

"He  did  not  exactly  suspect  her,  for  she  had 
done  and  said  nothing  of  a  suspicious  nature. 
She  certainly  passed  herself  off  very  well  for  just 
what  she  wished  to  seem.  She  is  an  exceedingly 
clever  woman.  His  only  uneasiness  about  her 
arose  from  the  rather  peculiar  actions  of  your 
little  friend,  Virginie  de  Vos.  Still,  as  I  say, 
Brainerd  could  not  seem  to  connect  her  with  any 
doubtful  matters.  Franz  he  did  think  was 
watching  him,  but  even  he  did  nothing  to  arouse 
direct  suspicion.    And,   by  the  way,  the   'Hof- 


meyer'  that  Chester  heard  referred  to  is  none  other 
than  this  precious  'Madame  Vanderpoel.'  It  is, 
in  fact,  her  real  name,  for  she  married,  after  her 
first  husband  died,  a  German  named  Hofmeyer. 
Little  Virginie  told  me  this  to-night  in  a  short 
interview  I  had  with  her.  So  there  you  have  the 
famous  two. 

"Well,  to  continue.  Peter  meant  to  keep  the 
sketch  by  him  and  return  it  to  me  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity.  But  you  know  I  got  back  very 
late  that  night,  and  so  he  thought  best  to  retain 
it  till  morning,  fearing  it  would  arouse  suspicion 
if  he  made  an  attempt  to  see  me  at  so  late  an 
hour.  He  took  the  chance  of  my  being  a  little 
upset  at  not  finding  it.  He  even  thought  it 
possible  I  might  not  discover  its  disappearance 
that  night.  Then,  during  the  night,  the  sketch 
was  stolen  from  his  room;  he  does  not  even  yet 
know  how,  but  he  is  sure  Franz  was  the  culprit. 

"Next  morning  at  breakfast,  if  you  remember, 
Peter  jogged  my  shoulder  with  the  tray,  and  I 
reprimanded  him  rather  sharply.  It  was  a  pre- 
concerted signal  between  us  that  he  had  some- 
thing important  to  tell  me.  Later  we  met,  and 
he  told  me  what  had  happened  and  that  Franz 
had  disappeared  from  his  accustomed  post.  We 
straightway  went  on  a  keen  hunt  after  Fran?, 
struck  his  trail  at  the  railroad  station,  followed 
him  to  New  York,  pursued  him  from  place  to 
place  all  day,  and  finally  had  him  arrested  and 
searched,  only  to  be  disappointed  in  finding  he 
had  nothing  of  the  sort  on  him.  He  must  have 
got  o^■er  to  Hanford  and  left  it  there,  or  passed 
the  sketch  to  Madame  before  she  went,  or  some- 
thing of  the  kind.  At  any  rate,  we  had  to  let 
him  go  the  next  morning,  as  we  had  no  evidence 
on  which  to  hold  him.  After  that,  I  came  back 
here  to  find  you  and  Chester  had  been  the  best 
detectives  after  all ! 

"That  boy  actually  had  the  gumption  to  set 
the  police  on  the  trail  of  that  Hanford  crowd 
when  he  got  back  here.  They  went  right  out  to 
raid  the  place.  But  alas!  every  one  of  the  birds 
had  flown.  Xot  a  trace  of  them  anywhere. 
Very  likel>'  the  maid  gave  the  warning  after 
Virginie  got  away,  and  they  knew  that  the 
authorities  would  be  hotfoot  after  them  in  a 
very  short  tirhe.  One  consolation  is  that  Ma- 
dame will  be  known  and  spotted  wherever  she 
appears,  so  her  usefulness  as  a  German  spy  is  over, 
in  this  country  at  any  rate. 

"I  think  that  I  have  made  a  great  mistake  in 
keeping  you  in  the  dark  about  all  these  things 
from  the  first.  I  might  better  have  let  you  into 
the  secret  of  the  importance  of  the  sketch  and  the 
fact  that  our  waiter  was  only  a  secret-service  man 
in  disguise.  But  I  wanted  to  spare  you  all  worry 
about  the  matter,  and  I  thought  it  would  perhaps 
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be  safer  for  you  if  you  knew  nothing  about  my 
affairs.  I  see  now  that  I  should  have  done 
differently.  But,  at  any  rate,  it  has  all  turned 
out  so  well  that  we  won't  regret  anything." 

"But  what  a  trump  Chester  has  been !  Did  you 
e\er  see  any  one  quite  so  clever?"  cried  Patricia, 
enthusiastically.  "He  is  really  the  one  who  saved 
the  whole  situation." 

"Yes,  he  is  really  a  wonderful  young  chap!" 
the  captain  agreed.  "He  beat  Mr.  Brainerd  at 
his  own  job,  and  has  done  more  for  me  than  I  can 
ever  hope  to  repay.  But  he  shall  certainly  have 
his  reward,  as  far  as  I  'm  able  to  accomplish  it. 
He  wants  to  be  a  detective,  but  he  is  cut  out  for 
even  better  things  if  he  only  has  the  education  and 
opportunities.  I  am  going  to  arrange  to  have 
him  put  in  a  good  school,  and  later  he  shall  follow 
any  line  of  work  he  seems  best  fitted  for.  He  will 
certainly  make  his  mark  in  the  world  some  day." 

"Well,"  murmured  Patricia,  with  a  little  sigh 
of  content,  "Chester  and  Virginie  have  certainly 
lost  nothing  and  gained  much  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Crimson  Patch,  so  I  feel  as  if  the 
adventure  had  been  well  worth  while,  even  though 
it  did  cause  us  an  awful  lot  of  worry." 

The  captain  reached  over  to  the  table  and  took 
i^  the  sketch.  "It  's  a  simple  little  thing  to  have 
caused  such  a  lot  of  worry,  is  n't  it?"  he  said 
musingly.  "It  looks  as  harmless  and  innocent 
as  any  butterfly  might  seem,  fluttering  about  on 
a  May  morning.  Yet,  it  is  in  reality  a  very 
deadly  little  article,  Patricia.  I  'm  only  thankful 
to  goodness  that  its  deadliness  w^as  so  well 
hidden  that  those  Huns  never  caught  on  to  it. 
Its  particular  usefulness  is  practically  over  now, 
since  the  work  I  've  been  doing  is  all  but  complete. 
But  it  would  have  been  a  terribly  dangerous 
thing  had  it  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
and  they  had  fathomed  its  meaning.  My  work 
would  then  have  been  almost  valueless. 

"And  since  you  have  done  so  much  to  aid  in 
keeping  this  a  secret,  Patricia,  I  think  the  time 
has  come  to  tell  you  the  meaning  of  it  all.  You 
have  earned  the  right,  and  all  I  ask  is  that  you 
will  communicate  it  to  no  one  till  I  give  you  per- 
mission.    I  can  trust  you,  I  know. 

"I  have  already  told  you  how,  .when  I  was  a 
prisoner  in  Germany,  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  I 
pretended  to  have  lost  some  of  my  wits  through 
shell-shock,  as  many  have,  the  ruse  might  benefit 
me  in  a  number  of  ways.  I  was  strong  and  able- 
bodied  at  the  time,  and  the  Huns  were  particu- 
larly in  need  of  husky  prisoners  to  do  their  work, 
and  they  much  prefer  those  who  show  symptoms 
of  not  having  all  their  wits  about  them.  I  was 
successful  in  the  de\ice,  and  was  finally  set  to 
work  in  an  outer  section  of  one  of  their  airplane 
factories — of  course,  under  strict  guard. 


"It  was  here  that  I  came  in  contact  with  a 
German  mechanic,  a  man  of  somewhat  finer 
caliber  than  most  of  them,  to  whom  I  was  able  to 
render  a  rather  important  service  or  two.  He 
was  ill  and  in  want,  and  he  had  a  serious  grievance 
against  his  government.  He  had  invented  a 
certain  device  of  immense  importance,  and  he 
was  trying  to  get  them  to  accept  it  and  pay  him 
enough  to  assure  him  a  decent  living.  The 
government  wanted  the  de^•ice  badly  enough, 
but  was  so  foolish  as  to  haggle  and  bargain  with 
him  over  the  price,  offering  him  scarcely  enough 
to  keep  him  for  six  months.  He  was  too  ill  to 
work  and  earn  a  living,  but  he  steadily  refused 
to  give  up  his  secret  till  properly  reimbursed. 

"At  length  it  came  to  the  point  where  he  knew 
he  had  but  a  little  longer  to  live.  Angered, 
perhaps,  that  his  Fatherland  should  have  been  so 
ungrateful  and  mean-spirited,  and  hating  to  have 
his  discovery,  of  which  he  was  justly  proud,  lost 
to  the  world,  he  confided  it  to  me,  for  I  had,  some- 
time before,  allowed  him  to  know  that  I  was  not 
the  stupid  creature  I  seemed.  I  asked  him 
whether  he  cared  if  America  made  use  of  it,  and 
he  replied:  'I  care  for  nothing  now.  The 
Fatherland  has  proved  unworthy.  Do  with  it 
what  you  will.' 

"Later,  as  you  know,  I  myself  managed 'to 
escape  and  get  through  to  the  French  lines, 
and  so  arrived  home.  But,  being  of  a  some- 
what mechanical  turn  myself,  I  came  to  realize 
that  this  device,  still  incomplete  as  it  was,  could 
be  perfected  into  an  instrument  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  aviation  arm  of  the  service.  I 
cannot  explain  to  you  exactly  what  it  is,  nor  go 
into  all  its  workings.  It  would  be  much  too 
technical  for  you  to  understand. 

"But  I  can  tell  you  this  much  about  it.  An 
aviator  in  a  bombing-plane  has  had  one  great, 
and,  till  now,  almost  insuperable  difficulty  to 
contend  with.  The  velocity  of  his  machine  is 
such  that  a  released  bomb  will  have  for  an  appreci- 
able time  after  it  is  dropped  the  same  horizontal 
velocity.  This  means,  in  simpler  language,  that 
the  bomb  will  be  carried  along  for  a  time  in  the 
same  direction  and  at  almost  the  same  rate  at 
which  the  machine  is  going.  Thus,  you  see  that 
the  aviator,  if  he  is  intending  to  drop  his  bomb  on 
a  certain  Ijuilding  or  object,  cannot  do  so  when 
he  is  directly  over  that  object,  but  must  calculate 
in  some  way  at  what  point  to  release  his  bomb 
before  he  comes  directly  over  the  subject,  or  it 
will  not  hit  its  mark. 

"There  have  been  many  attempts  to  overcome 
this  difficulty,  but  none  very  successful.  The 
de\'ice  I  have  perfected  comes  nearer  to  accuracy 
than  anything  yet  discovered,  and  our  own  Gov- 
ernment is  only  too  glad  to  make  use  of  it. 
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"And  now  we  come  to  the  Crimson  Patch. 
When  the  German  mechanic  gave  me  his  secret, 
he  also  furnished  me  with  a  drawing  or  diagram 
of  the  instrument.  This  was  absolutely  necessan," 
to  have,  as  the  invention  was  so  complicated  that 
I  could  not  possibly  have  carried  it  in  my  head. 
But  I  realized,  also,  that  it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  earn,-  it  around  with  me  in  the  shape 


about  with  me.  So  you  see  how  important  it  was. 
considering  the  abominable  spy-system  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  that  it  should  appear  only 
the  innocent  thing  it  seemed. 

"Well,  now  you  know  the  history-  of  the  Crim- 
son Patch.  It  has  certainly  had,  as  they  say,  'a 
checkered  career.'  I  would  like  to  keep  it  always 
as  an  interesting  souvenir,  but  it  is  too  dangerous 


"SUDDENLY  SHE  GRASPED  THE  MEAXIXG  AXD  IT  SEEMED  TOO  WONDERFUL  TO  BE  TRUE" 


in  which  it  was.  So  I  camouflaged  the  whole 
thing  in  a  sketch  of  the  Crimson  Patch  butterfly, 
and  in  this  form  it  was  safe  enough,  for  I  had 
made  a  point  of  sketching  at  times  the  various 
butterflies  I  had  seen  while  in  the  prison-camp, 
and  the  Germans  thought  me  only  a  harmless 
lunatic  on  the  subject.  The  Crimson  Patch 
was  no  more  to  them  than  any  other  pretty  little 
sketch  I  had  made." 

"But.  Daddy,"  cried  Patricia,  staring  at  the 
paper  in  his  hand.  "I  can't  see  a  trace  of  anything 
like  the  drawing  of  a  mechanical  instrument." 

"It  is  all  incorporated  in  the  veining  of  the 
^^•ings  and  shading  of  the  body."  he  told  her. 
"Xo  one  would  understand  it  save  myself,  for  it 
is  so  much  a  matter  of  lines  and  scale  and  angles. 
But  it  is  all  there,  I  assure  you,  at  least,  in  its 
cruder  form.  Until  the  machine  was  completed. 
I  had  to  have  this  sketch  constantly  where  I 
could  refer  to  it,  at  times  I  even  had  to  earn,-  it 


to  have  about,  and  the  time  of  its  usefulness  is 
past.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  place  where 
we  are  to  manufacture  this  device,  it  was  tried 
out  and  proved  that  it  will  be  a  practical  success 
after  some  necessary-  alterations  are  mad^.  Look 
your  last  on  it,  for  in  a  few  minutes  its  existence 
will  be  over!" 

He  held  it  up  before  her  eyes  a  moment.  Then, 
slipping  her  otl"  his  knee,  he  walked  over  to  the 
fireplace,  where  a  big  log  was  still  smoldering. 
Stirring  the  fire  into  a  blaze,  he  tore  the  sketch 
into  small  bits  and  dropped  the  fluttering  pieces 
into  the  flames.  Together  they  watched  while 
the  charred  fragments  turned  brown,  curled  over, 
blazed  for  a  moment,  and  shriveled  into  a  gray 
crisp. 

Five  minutes  later  the  fire  died  down.  The  big 
log  rolled  over,  burning  the  ashes  under  its  bulk. 
And  so  vanished  the  last  trace  of  the  mysterious 
Crimson  Patch. 


THE   END 


GRUMBLE  DAY 

By  RUTH  LINING  MILAM 
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'THE  HEAD  OF   THE 
FAMILY" 


Mrs.  Carnes  was  a  wo- 
man of  resources.  That 
she  was  helping  five 
sons  through  prepara- 
tory school  and  college 
with  only  their  father's 
slender  salary  as  a 
bookkeeper  to  supple- 
ment their  own  earn- 
ings, demonstrated  this. 
But  the  way  she  had 
always  disciplined  these 
five  sons  was  an  even 
more  vivid  illustration. 
She  seemed  never  to 
resort  to  harshness,  and 
yet  her  control  amazed 
the  neighborhood. 
For  two  weeks  of  this 
vacation  the  sons  had  been  home,  busy  earning 
money  for  the  coming  session — and  their  mother 
was  not  unreservedly  pleased  with  them.  It 
seemed  to  her  they  had  grown  much  too  fond  of 
complaining  at  real  or  fancied  ills,  and  that  they 
were  abusing  even  a  college  student's  privilege  of 
slang.  This  Sunday  had  roused  her  exasperation. 
"Mother,  why  on  earth  did  you  roust  us  out 
so  early — no  Sunday-school  for  mine!"  said  Dan. 
"Bacon  and  eggs  every  day,  six  months  on  a 
stretch,  twice  a  year,  makes  me  weary,"  said 
Frank. 

"What  the  deuce  did  you  fellows  do  with  my 
pipe?" 

"By  Jove!  you  can't  put  a  thing  down  in  this 
place  without  employing  a  detective  to  trace  it," 
grumbled  Carl. 

"Mother,  I  wish  you  'd  tell  these  sons  of  ours 
to  leave  a  clean  towel  in  the  bath-room  occa- 
sionally," said  their  father,  just  entering  the  room. 
Mother's  eyes  began  to  flash.  "Boys,"  she 
said,  "I  'm  not  a  complaint  bureau  and  I  can't 
handle  so  many  complaints  in  one  day.  I  'm 
going  to  appoint  a  Grumble  Day  for  each  of  you. 
On  that  day  I  shall  expect  you  to  present  all  your 
troubles  to  the  assembled  family,  who  will  keep 
silent.  For  the  remainder  of  the  week  that 
person  will  keep  quiet  and  listen -to  some  one 
else.  "Father,  as  head  of  the  family,  will  begin 
on  Monday." 

Father  looked  decidedly  surprised  and  em- 
barrassed. 

"I  did  not  suppose  I  was  included  in  this,"  he 
said. 


The  boys  laughed.  "Come  on.  Daddy,  play 
the  game,"  Dan  said. 

"We  '11  let  Dan  have  Tuesday,  since  he  's  the 
oldest  son,"  Mother  continued  placidly,  "and  the 
others  according  to  their  age,  which  allows  our 
twins,  Carl  and  Paul,  to  draw  straws  for -Friday 
and  Saturday." 

The  boys  were  smiling,  but  they  looked  uneasy, 
as  they  used  to  do  when  Mother  was  devising 
some  new  punishment  for  rifling  her  cake-box. 

"There  is  one  day  left.  Mother,"  said  Paul, 
"Who  is  to  have  Sunday  or  is  it  to  escape  the 
general  desecration?" 

Mother  smiled,  "Well,  Sunday  is  the  Sabbath, 
you  know,  wherein  we  rest,  even  from  grumbling. 
Besides  you  usually  have  guests  on  this  free  day 
of  yours,  and  they  might  not  relish  complaints." 

"Ten  thousand  thanks  for  one  gloomless  day," 
said  Paul,  bowing  elaborately.  With  accurate 
aim,  John  sailed  a  balled-up  napkin  in  his 
direction. 

"But,"  Mother  continued  serenely,  "on  Mon- 
day I  shall  usurp  your  Father's  place  and  grum- 
ble on  my  own  behalf." 

A  groan  arose. 

"That  's  the  day  I  have  an  engagement  awav 
from  home,"  asserted  Dan.  "Just  think  of 
Mother's  grumbling!" 

A  chorus  of  assent  followed. 

"No,"  said  Mother,  firmly,  "after  I  am  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  you  all  week,  surely  you  will 
play  the  game  fairly  and  hear  my  complaints  on 
my  day." 

Then  a  queer  week  began.  "What  did  you 
mean  by  swiping  my  scarf-pin  last  night,  Carl?" 
John  growled  in  surly  greeting  to  his  brother  as 
he  came  late  to  the  breakfast-table  Monday 
morning. 

"Close  up!"  came  a  chorus,  "This  is  Daddy's 
day." 

The  odd  look  on  Daddy's  face  brought  an 
uproar  of  merriment,  to  which  Daddy  himself 
finally  yielded.  It  seemed  to  do  him  good,  too, 
for  he  brought  home  some  very  jolly  stories  for 
lunch  and  dinner  and  appeared  in  better  spirits 
than  in  years. 

Queerly,  Dan  did  n't  seem  to  find  anything  to 
grumble  over  Tuesday  morning,  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  day,  when  a  complaint  did  arise  almost 
to  his  lips,  he  found  himself  oddly  embarrassed  to 
make  it  before  such  a  plainly  expectant  audience. 
It  would  have  been  like  walking  the  slijiiiery  log 
over  the  creek,  as  he  did  when  a  little  boy,  and 
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falling  off  in  the  middle,  with  his  brothers  watch- 
ing on  the  bank  to  laugh. 

And  so  it  was  through  the  week.  ev"er\-  man  of 
them  was  afraid  to  grumble  on  his  own  da>", 
because  of  his  famih's  ridicule,  and  he  could  not 
complain  on  the  other  days,  because  they  abso- 
lutely  refused    to   allow   it.     They   had    hardly 


•WHAT  THE  DErCE  DO  YOr  MEAN'  RCSHING  IN  LIKE  THIS?' 
SHE  ASKED  CROSSLY  " 


seated  themselves  at  the  breakfast-table,  in  the 
early  morning,  before  the  humor  of  the  game  they 
were  playing  had  set  them  laughing,  and  some- 
how, a  day  that  started  so  merrily  could  not  help 
being  a  jolly  one.    The  boys  began  to  find  a  new 


zest  in  living,  and  after  their  nine  months'  separa- 
tion in  various  schools  and  classes,  were  beginning 
in  this  week  to  realize  they  could  have  an  unusu- 
ally good  time  in  their  own  home  and  that  their 
famih-  was  composed  of  exceptionalh'  nice  folks. 
So  Sunda\-  came,  and  it  was  not  precisely  a 
day  of  rest  for  Mother.  There  were  a  couple  of 
guests  the  sons  brought  home  Saturday  night. 
With  the  breakfast,  the  housework,  church  serv- 
ice and  dinner — the  generous  Sunday  sort — 
Mother's  forenoon  and  a  large  part  of  the  after- 
noon were  quite  full.  After  their  week's  disci- 
pline the  sons  did  not  grumble,  but  their  belong- 
ings seemed  to  disport  themsehes  boldly — -and 
heedless  of  all  order — through  the  entire  house. 
The  "Sunday  Edition"  was  scattered  over  the 
librar\-,  racket  and  balls  were  to  be  seen  where\-er 
the  owner  happened  to  decide  to  drop  them  after 
Saturday's  tennis  game,  ties,  collars,  even  brushes, 
combs,  and  shirts,  lay  all  over  the  bedrooms. 
Mother  sighed  as  she  thought  Monday  morning 
would  find  them  still  there,  and  then,  remember- 
ing something,  she  smiled.  Following  a  custom 
they  had  fallen  into  since  coming  home  this 
summer,  the  boys  slept  just  a  bit  late  Monday 
morning  and  straggled  tardily  into  the  dining- 
room,  one  b>'  one.  But  there  was  no  Mother  to 
be  found  downstairs,  and  no  sign  of  any  activity 
in  the  kitchen.  The  boys  stared  at  one  another 
blankh-.  Presenth'  Father,  who  often  rose  early 
to  enjo}"  a  walk  before  breakfast,  entered. 

"Why,    boys,    where    is    your    mother?     She 
was  awake  when  I  left.     Is  she  sick?" 

Instantly  sbc  pairs  of  feet  were  hastening  up- 
stairs, with  such  an  uproar  as 
only  masculine  feet  make,  to 
Mother's  room,  where  they 
found  her  dressed  and  seated, 
calmly  reading. 

"What  the  deuce  do  you 
mean  rushing  in  like  this?"  she 
asked  crossly. 

Frank  and  Carl  nudged  one 
another.  After  all,  that  was 
n't  such  a  nice  expression,  and 
so  frequently  Mother  had  said 
she  did  n't  like  to  hear  them 
use  it.  All  the  boys  looked 
embarrassed. 

"Why,  Mother,  we  did  n't 
see  you  an>"\vhere  and  we 
feared  you  were  sick." 
Mother  looked  at  them. 
"By  Jove!"  she  said  (Dan  and  Paul  flushed; 
after  all  it  was  a  rather  silly  expression  and  they 
knew  Mother  disliked  it).  "If  one  of  you  would 
n't  be  a  girl,  I  don't  see  why  all  of  you  can't  get 
something  together  and  cook  it.     Rising  early 
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e\-ery  day  for  six  months,  twice  a  >'ear,  just  to 
cook  breakfast  for  a  group  of  surly  men  makes  me 
weary." 

It  shocked  them  to  hear  Mother  talk  so.  They 
had  always  taken  their  breakfast  as  a  matter  of 
course.  They  turned  now  to  file  slowly  down- 
stairs and  act  on  her  suggestion.  But  breakfast 
— when  >ou  've  ne\'er  prepared  one  l>efore — is 
anything  hut  a  matter  of  course'     Soon,  however, 


higher  education,  it  surely  grieves  me  'that  now 
when  your  country  is  at  war  and  there  is  so  much 
patriotic  and  civic,  as  well  as  moral,  work  to  be 
done  here  in  your  own  town,  not  one  of  you  con- 
cerns himself  with  other  than  his  own  affairs. 

"And  your  father  and  I — well,  I  have  n't  ob- 
served any  of  \oii  helping  Daddy  when  he  occa- 
sionally brings  work  home  with  him.  Your 
consideration  for  Mother —     Boys,  look  at  this 


'BREAKFAST — WHEN  YOU  'VE  NEVER  PREPARED  ONE  BEFORE — IS  ANYTHING  BUT  A  MATTER  OF  COURSE!' 


she  was  down  among  them,  to  their  intense  joy, 
bringing  order — and  something  to  eat — out  of 
the  fearful  mess  they  were  making. 

When  they  were  all  seated  at  the  breakfasttable 
she  began  talking  again,  but  this  time  in  a  changed, 
sad  voice  that  brought  tears  to  her  sons'  eyes. 

"When  I  think  of  the  nights  I  have  sat  long 
hours  sewing,  that  my  little  boys  might  have  as 
good  clothing  to  wear  as  other  children;  when  I 
think  of  the  extra  bookkeeping  your  father  has 
strained  his  eyes  over  through  the  same  long 
hours  and  the  comforts  he  deprived  himself  of  to 
keep  you  well  fed  and  clothed,  supplied  with  good 
literature  and  pleasant  games,  kept  in  school,  and 
to  aid  in  making  your  college  years  possible; 
when  I  think  of  how  we  planned  for  and  rejoiced 
over  the  good  work  you  would  do  in  this  village — 
and  there  's  so  much  that  needs  to  be  done — 
when  you  grew  older  and  began  to  receive  your 


house!  It  is  absolutely  topsyturvy!  Only  the 
heaviest  furniture  seems  to  remain  in  the  proper 
place.  There  is  no  one  to  pick  up  all  these  scat- 
tered possessions  but  Mother.  The  sidewalk 
needs  sweeping;  Carl  forgot  his  promise  to  mow 
the  lawn  Saturday;  the  tomatoes  are  dying  for 
lack  of  water.  Here  it  is  my  wash-day.  Has 
any  one  put  his  clothes  in  the  laundry-bag?  Has 
any  one  brought  the  soiled  things  from  upstairs? 
Yet  this  same  hungry  mob  will  be  home  for  lunch, 
expecting  to  find  it  ready.  And  I  'm  tired  to 
begin  with.  Every  member  of  this  family  had  a 
rest  day  yesterday  but  Mother." 

Mother  was  beginning  to  weep  now,  and  all  the 
boys  were  comforting  her  at  once.  Amid  the 
confusion  Dan's  clear  voice  rang  out,  "I  move  we 
abolish  Grumble  Day." 

"Until  we  need  it  again,"  amended  Mother. 

"We  won't  need  it  again,"  they  promisedo 
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Tuesday  morning  the  Cannes'  home  wore  (luitc 
a  different  air.  It  was  tidy,  possihl}-  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  early  morning,  for  years.  Carl  was 
mowing  the  lawn,  John  was  sweeping  the  walk, 
Paul  was  watering  the  garden,  Dan  was  cleaning 
the  runabout,  Frank  was  making  a  new  flower-bed. 

That  evening  Paul  announced  that  he  and 
Carl  would  have  a  night  class  in  English  with  the 
Italians  at  the  factory.  The  next  day  Frank,  a 
student  at  an  agricultural  college,  said  that  he 
intended  to  interest  the  ^•illage  juven  les  in  war 
gardens;  and  John  and  Dan  announced  that  they 
were  organizing  a  Boy  Scout  company. 

"Better  times  for  Mother"  did  n't  come  all  at 
once,  however.  It  was  rather  difficult  for  John, 
just  at  first,  to  remember  not  to  lea\'e  the  book  he 
had  been  reading  on  the  couch,  but  to  replace  it 
in  the  bookcase.  Dan  and  Paul,  for  some  weeks 
forgot   occasionally,  that  Mother's  ears  were  not 


alluncd  to  emphatic  slang.  Assuredly  "the  test 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  and  Mrs.  Carnes' 
sons,  when  they  had  again  formed  "the  Sunday- 
school  habit,"  found  t  enjoyable.  Slowly,  but 
surely,  the  need  of  Grumble  Day  disappeared. 

"I  did  n't  know  there  was  so  much  to  do  around 
the  house,"  said  Carl,  coming  in  with  the  eggs 
one  morning,  to  Dan,  who  no  longer  considered 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  sweep  a  kitchen  floor. 

"Mother  has  plenty  of  reason  for  looking 
younger,  since  we  're  doing  our  share.  No  won- 
der she  instituted  Grumble  Day." 

"I  have  no  further  complaints,"  said  Mother, 
entering  from  the  dining-room,"  for  I  am  con- 
\inced  that  I  have  the  dearest  sons  in  the  world." 

And  it  was  their  father's  voice  that  started 
them  in  a  stirring  chorus:  "Who  's  all  right? 
Who  's  all  right?     Who  's  all  right?" 

"Mother!" 


WHEN  THE  CIRCUS  COMES 

Bv   LINDSAY   G.   LUCAS 


When  Jinglingham's  Circus  comes  round  to  our 
town 

And  springs  into  life  over  night. 
With  monkeys  and  lions  and  tigers  and  clown, — 

A  truly  magnificent  sight, — 
We  go  to  bed  early  and  try  hard  to  sleep, 

For,  like  all  clever  youngsters,  we  know 
We  have  to  be  good  and  a  clean  record  keep 

If  we  're  planning  to  see  the  big  show. 

And  then  the  next  morning  we  're  up  with  the  sun, 

To  witness  the  mighty  parade. 
To  hear  the  calliope's  wonderful  run 

And  feast  upon  pink  lemonade. 
Then  right  after  dinner,  we  hippety-hop 

And  race  to  the  big  circus  grounds. 
To  ha\'e  lots  of  peanuts  and  candy  and  pop 

And  ride  on  the  merry-go-rounds. 

.And  then  we  stroll  down  by  the  side-show  display, 

And  drink  in  the  wonderful  sights 
Of  giants  and  midgets  from  lands  far  away. 

And  creatures  in  spangles  and  tights. 
Then  we  take  a  last  look  at  the  Siamese  Twins, 

And  start  for  the  animal  tent, 
To  see  the  hyena  that  giggles  and  grins. 

And  don't  care  a  whoop  where  he  's  sent. 

And  we  look  at  the  zebra  and  Switzerland  goat, 
And  exclaim  at  the  funny  girafTe. 


What  a  hard   time  he  'd  ha-ve  if  he  got  a  sore 
throat, 

With  a  neck  that  's  a  yard  and  a  half! 
Then  we  wander  along  where  the  elephants  stay. 

See  their  funny  old  wiggley  trunks, 
That  wander  all  over  and  gather  up  hay, 

And  swaller  such  whopping  big  chunks! 

And  we  're  bound  to  admire  the  cute  little  calf, 

That  stands  by  his  big  mother's  side. 
And  tries  to  look  old  and  ferocious  and  bold. 

But  wants,  all  the  time,  just  to  hide. 
And  we  follow  the  crowd   and  just  drift  along 
slow' 

And  see  all  the  animal  things. 
Till  we  come  to  a  doorway,  and,  first  thing  you 
know. 

We  're  right  by  the  big  sawdust  rings! 

Then  the  band  starts    to   play,  and  trapezes  to 
swing, 
And  acrobats  tumble  and  fall. 
And  every  one  laughs  at  the  Kangaroo  King 

And  ponies  that  dance  on  a  ball. 
And  we  laugh  and  we  shout  and  feel  happy  and 
gay, 
And  make  such  a  jolly  big  sound! 

And  that  night,  when  it  's  over,  it  all  melts  away! 
But — ^Jinglingham's  show  has  been  round! 


ITiHllilL  IMl.  KHIklLIIV 


"Oh,  were  you  on  the  ocean  main, 
And  did  your  good  ship  spring  aleak? 
And  were  you  in  the  cold  and  rain 
Lashed  to  the  mast  for  'most  a  week? 
And  did  some  pirates  cut  you  down? 
And  did  they  make  you  walk  the  plank? 
And  did  you  go  ker-plunking  down 
And  making  bubbles  as  you  sank? 
Oh,  were  n't  you  ever  wrecked  at  sea?" 

''I  wasn't,  hut  I  'd  like  to  be!" 

"Oh,  were  n't  you  ever  on  a  ride 
In  some  big  forest  dark  and  deep? 
And  did  you  hear  right  by  your  side 
A  voice  that  made  you  crawl  and  creep? 
And  did  it  say  'Hands  Up!'  and  then, 
'We  want  your  jewels  and  your  geld?' 
Did  half  a  dozen  merry  men 
Lead  you  to  meet  their  captain  bold? 
Oh,  have  n't  you  seen  Robin  Hood?" 

"/  have  n't,  but  I  wish' I  could!" 


I  WAS  N'T,  BUT  I'D  LIKE 
TO  BE!"  " 


'I  HAVE  N'T,  BUT  I  WISH  I  COULD!  '  " 
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"Oh,  did  you  ever  after  dark, 
When  no  one  saw  you  there  at  all, 
Get  one  time  locked  inside  the  park, 
And  see  the  fairies  gi\e  a  ball? 
And  did  they  crown  their  queen  and  king. 
While  you  were  frightened  'most  to  death. 
'Cause,  if  they  caught  you  in  their  ring, 
You  might  not  draw  another  breath? 
Oh.  did  you  perish  'neatn  the  moon?" 

'/  did  n't,  hut  I  hope  to  soo>i.'" 


rO-^ 


"  'I  DID  X'T,  BUT 
I  HOPE  TO  SOON!  '  ' 


WHEN  PETER   FOOLED   HIMSELF 

Bv   PAULINE   FRAxNCES   CAxMP 


Ix  the  town  of  Guelph  lived  Peter  McGaw, 
The  laziest  boy  that  you  ever  saw. 
The  only  thing  that  he  liked  to  do. 
Was  to  lounge  in  the  hammock  the  whole  day 
through. 

One  night,  as  in  bed  he  snugly  lay. 
He  heard  his  father  in  anger  say : 
"That  boy  of  ours  is  a  hopeless  shirk : 
I  don't  believe  he  knows  how  to  work  ! 
Should   the   house   burn  down   to   the   ground 

to-night. 
He  "d  be  too  lazv  to  take  to  flight. 
He  s  fit  for  naught  but  in  bed  to  lie  !" 
And  his  mother  agreed,  with  a  heavy  sigh. 

Peter  squirmed  in  his  bed. 
And  scowled.    "I  '11  fool  them  all."  he  said. 
■'1  o-morrow  is  April  first,  and  I 
Will  work  all  day.  though  at  night  I  die ! 
I    11  be  out  of  bed  at  the  rise  of  sun. 
And  I  '11  fool  those  people,  every  one !'' 

True  to  his  word,  when  the  sun  arose. 
He  crept  down  stairs  on  his  tippy  toes; 


He  fed  the  fire  beneath  the  pot 

Till  the  water  bubbled  up.  boiling  hot. 

He  set  the  table  and  swept  the  floor. 

And  went  for  milk  to  the  corner  store. 

He  shoveled  a  path  from  house  to  gate. 

For  snow  in  the  town  of  Guelph  stays  late. 

He  dragged  his  sister  upon  his  sled. 

Till  his  cheeks  like  apples  were  glowing  red. 

He  learned  his  lessons  so  well  at  school, 

That  the  teacher  banished  the  dunce's  stool. 

He  fed  the  stock  and  the  horses  hitched ; 

In  short,  he  act^d  as  though  bewitched ; 

And  his  friends  were  dumfounded,  e\en.-  one, 

Before  the  wonderful  day  was  done. 

But  the  worst  fooled  one  in  the  town  of  Guelph 

Was  lazy  Peter  McGaw  himself. 

"\\  hy,  I  feel  first  rate!"  in  amaze  he  cried, 

W  ith  eyes  that  were  round  and  opened  \\"ide. 

"I  "ve  had  a  good  time!"  said  Peter  McGaw, 

With  the  funniest  face  that  you  ever  saw. 

"If  this  is  the  way  that  it  feels  to  work, 

I  '11  never  again  be  a  lazy  shirk. 

But  do  my  best  with  a  hearty  will." 

And  the  last  I  heard,  he  was  at  it  still! 


COME  FOR  A  WALK 

By  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


If  I  were  the  good  fairy  who  is  supposed  so 
delightfully  to  preside  over  the  first  birthda}'  of 
the  little  boy  or  girl  who  is  to  be  the  hero  of  the 
stor>', — and  each  boy  and  each  girl  is  the  hero  or 
the  heroine  in  some  storj', — I  would  not  forget 
to  give  to  the  baby,  as  a  parting  and  precious  gift, 
the  love  of  walking. 

Waving  my  wand,  and  smiling  down  upon  the 
little  creature,  cuddled  in  its  white  wrappings  so 
that  only  two  tiny  pink  fists  and  quite  as  pink  a 
little  nose  were  visible — smiling,  I  say,  upon  the 
small  cherub,  I  would  whisper: 

"You  shall  love  walking — little  walks  and  long 
walks;  tramps  over  fields  and  through  woods; 
climbs  up  steep  hills;  wanderings  through  towns 
and  villages;  brisk  walks  of  winter  mornings;  idle 
ramblings  in  long  spring  days  when  all  the  lanes  . 
are  sweet  with  flowers,  the  fields  are  green  and 
gold,  and  the  birds  are  wild  with  their  music; 
rustling  marches  through  fallen  leaves  in  autumn 
forests.  You  shall  love  to  walk  with  a  friend  or 
to  walk  alone;  and  when  time  serves,  you  shall 
always  prefer  walking  to  any  other  way  of  getting 
to  or  away  from  a  place."  Then  I  would  wave 
my  wand  once  more,  bend  down  and  kiss  the  baby, 
and  go  away  to  my  next  fairy-godmother  job, 
knowing  that  I  had  done  my  bit  to  insure  that 
the  child  lying  so  snugly  in  its  pretty  crib  should 
be  happy  all  the  days  of  its  life. 

For  there  is  one  thing  sure:  if  you  love  walking, 
really  love  it,  you  are  going  to  have  so  many 
happy  hours  out  of  life  that  you  must  admit,  even 
though  there  have  been  disagreeable  happenings 
in  the  long  years  of  your  life,  you  will  simply 
have  to  admit,  counting  up  all  those  hours  when 
you  were  happy  walking,  that  your  life  has  been 
a  pretty  good  sort  of  life. 

I  know,  because  my  good  fairy  gave  me  that 
gift,  and  I  would  n't  take  a  golden  palace  or  even 
a  gold-mine  in  exchange  for  it. 

"What!  just  walking?"  say  you. 

Oh,  but  there's  magic  in  it!  Just  to  move 
along,  easily  and  surely,  your  blood  running  warm 
in  your  veins,  your  lungs  taking  in  the  sweet 
air,  your  eyes  passing  from  one  thing  to  another, 
a  tree,  a  cloud,  a  flower,  a  shell,  your  nose  delight- 
ing in  the  fragrances  that  you  will  hardly  notice 
except  afoot — a  spray  of  wild  clematis,  a  whiff 
from  a  pine  or  a  balsam  spruce,  the  wind  passing 
over  somebody's  garden,  a  bit  of  wild  phlox,  hay 
drying  in  the  sun.  Country  walks  are  best,  of 
course.  The  feel  of  the  grass  or  the  moss  or  the 
dust  under  your  feet,  the  rise  and  dip  of  hills, 


the  shady  or  the  sunny  pieces.  But  who  ever 
knows  a  town  or  a  city  except  by  walking — 
knows  its  little  corners,  its  hidden  ways,  its  old 
parts?  Who  finds  the  quaint  book-shop  or  the 
small  garden  that  is  left  to  bloom,  though  the 
city  has  walled  it  in  on  almost  every  side,  but 
he  or  she  who  goes  afoot? 

The  world  that  you  move  through  on  foot  is 
so  much  your  world.  You  can  pass  through 
miles  and  miles  of  country  in  a  motor-car,  and 
you  will  see  what  is  there  for  every  one  to  see — 
beauty  and  charm,  views  of  mountain  and  lake, 
all  that  lies  about  you  and  can  be  caught  at  a 
second's  notice.  But  walk  through  the  piece  of 
woods  past  which  you  flashed  in  ten  minutes. 
Walk,  and  it  will  take  you  perhaps  an  hour  or 
two.  And  in  that  time  you  will  see  a  fox  slip 
through  the  underbrush,  his  head  over  his  shoul- 
der as  he  watches  you.  You  will  hear  a  new  bird 
sing  a  new  song,  and  find  a  nest  under  a  tuft  of 
grass  in  the  hidden  bit  of  old  pasture  you  cross. 
A  red  wood-lily  will  flame  for  you,  butterflies 
will  light  the  path  ahead,  and  the  trees  will  show 
you  a  thousand  differences  of  loveliness  in  leaf 
and  branch  and  bark. 

There  is  a  music  in  nature  that  only  walkers 
know.  Little  half-silent  sounds,  tiny  creaking 
of  twig  on  twig,  the  small  cries  of  wild  animals 
that  are  busy  about  their  afi"airs — and,  of  course, 
most  of  the  bird  songs.  And  these  sounds  are 
among  the  loveliest  in  the  world.  Who  but  the 
walker  knows  the  clear,  low  voice  of  the  brook  or 
the  murmur  of  the  wind  among  the  pines?  Who 
but  he  the  creak  of  crisp  new  snow  under  the  feet, 
or  the  thick  soft  thud  of  it  as  it  drops  to  earth 
from  the  fir  bough  that  has  brushed  your  shoulder 
as  you  pass  by? 

I  promise  you,  if  you  learn  to  love  walking, 
you  are  going  to  find  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  foot 
of  the  rainbow. 

Except  swimming,  there  is  no  such  perfect 
exercise  for  the  human  body  as  walking  well. 
And  you  can  walk  till  you  are  old.  Think  of  Mr. 
Weston  crossing  the  continent  after  he  was  sixty. 
Walking  is  a  life-long  pleasure.  Now,  when  you 
are  young,  your  step  will  have  a  lilt  to  it,  and  a 
smooth  bit  of  trail  will  entice  you  into  running. 
Years  will  make  the  feet  move  more  soberly,  but 
the  good  walker  never  grows  really  old — his  heart 
and  lungs  and  arteries  keep  too  young  to  let  the 
rest  of  him  wither. 

In  Switzerland  everybody  walks,  and  you  meet 
gay  companies  of  young  folk  striding  along  with 
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knapsacks  on  their  backs,  off  for  trijis  (hat  will 
take  se\eral  da>s  and  lead  from  one  \illage  to 
another,  from  one  valley  to  another,  from  moun- 
tain view  to  mountain  \ie\v.  In  America,  the 
bo>"s  and  girls  or  the  older  persons  who  go  for  a 
walking  tour,  or  who  even  take  an  all-day  tramp, 
are  so  rare  that  >'ou  can  pass  a  long  life  and  never 
meet  one  of  them.  Yet  what  a  country  to  walk 
in  is  this  great  land  of  ours!  There  is  one  part  of 
it,  to  be  sure,  where  ^•ou  will  meet  walkers,  and 
that  is  California.  Not  so  many,  but  you  find 
them.  And  yet  the  New  England  States  and  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  are  ideal  for  tramping, 
and  so,  too,  is  the  South,  before  the  heats  of  sum- 
mer set  in.  There  are  stretches  of  desert  and 
prairie  that  are  not  suited  to  the  charming  exer- 
cise, where  riding,  that  other  and  almost  as 
delightful  a  way  of  moving  from  one  place  to 
another,  must  suffice.  But  the  mountain  States 
are  one  great  invitation  to  the  real  walker. 

I  remember  reading  in  one  of  John  Muir's 
books — the  good  fairy  had  certainly  been  kind 
to  him ! — of  how  one  wild  day  of  terrific  storm  he 
had  gone  forth  from  the  little  town  in  California 
where  he  was  living,  I  cannot  remember  the 
name  of  it,  and  spent  the  entire  da}'  in  the  for- 
ests, covering  mile  after  mile,  climbing  into  the 
great  swaging  trees  that  were  madlj'  chanting  the 
storm  song,  watching  the  torrents  grow,  Hving 
in  the  heart  of  the  wild  splendor  of  nature,  him- 
self so  happy  that  he  could  not  find  the  words  to 
tell  how  great  was  that  happiness.  And  as 
darkness  fell,  he  came  back  to  the  town,  deli- 
ciously  weary,  rather  wet  and  considerably 
buffeted  by  wind  and  rain,  as  he  wished  to  be. 
The  townsfolk  met  him  with  cries  of  distress  at 
the  terrible  time  he  must  have  spent.  "What  an 
awful  day!"  they  exclaimed;  "and  to  think  of 
your  being  out  in  it!  why,  it  was. bad  enough 
indoors,  but  to  be  out  in  it."  And  they  could 
not  get  over  being  sorry  for  him. 

Muir  said  that  he  made  no  reply.  But  when  he 
looked  at  them  and  listened  to  them  and  remem- 
bered how  wonderful  and  how  happy  his  day 
had  been,  he  thought:  "Poor  souls!  In  order 
to  keep  dry,  and  to  keep  from  getting  gloriously 
tired,  they  have  missed  all  that  I  have  seen  and 
felt  and  heard  there  in  the  forest — the  day  that  to 
me  has  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  thrill- 
ing of  my  life,  to  them  has  been  'awful.'  " 

That  is  the  way  of  the  true  walker.  Weather 
is  never  bad  for  him — it  is  simply  different.'  Go 
out  well  shod  in  waterproof  boots,  with  a  poncho , 
and  a  waterproof  cap,  next  time  it  rains,  and  take 
a  long  walk.  You  will  have  the  time  of  your 
life.  It  is  fascinating  to  be  oft'  like  that  alone,  or 
with  a  companion  of  like  mind,  and  feel  the  rain 
on  your  face,  and  see  the  face  of  the  earth  getting 


washed,  and  the  trees  dripping,  and  to  pass 
through  \'illages  where  e\ery  one  is  indoors,  or 
else  slopping  hastily  and  disgruntedly  by  under 
umbrellas,  wondering  what  on  earth  such  weather 
is  allowed  for.  But  you  know!  The  earth 
smells  so  good  in  a  rain,  the  colors  of  foliage,  the 
lines  of  hills,  the  surface  of  ponds  and  lakes,  the 
pa\ements,  that  shine  like  a  river,  are  all  so  worth 
seeing  and  seem  so  new  and  fresh.  And  as  for 
walking  in  a  snowstorm,  that  is  one  of  the  keen- 
est pleasures  the  walker  has.  In  city  streets, 
when  there  is  a  heavy  fall,  you  walk  in  a  fairy- 
land, a  new  world,  quite  a  dift'erent  thing  from 
the  usual  city  that  you  know.  The  snow  clings 
to  your  rough  coat  and  muffler,  to  your  eyelashes, 
touches  your  cheeks  softly,  and  the  few  people 
you  meet  look  like  snow  kings  and  queens.  If 
the  lamps  are  lighted,  there  are  wonderful  aure- 
oles round  them;  if  it  is  still  daylight,  the  whirling 
flakes  are  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks  for  your  amuse- 
ment. And  how  fresh  the. air  is,  how  marvel- 
ously  clean  and  good  1 

In  the  country  it  is  even  more  enchanting  than 
in  town.  There  you  go  out  into  a  new  world 
when  you  close  the  door  behind  you  and  plunge 
into  the  storm.  Each  bush  is  wonderful,  the 
fences  are  freakish  things,  the  sound  of  the  snow 
falling  is  clear  to  your  ears,  the  wide  white  sweep 
of  it  is  a  miracle.  Every  tiny  seed-cup  is  full  of 
the  treasure,  and  the  snowbirds  are  mad  with 
joy.  You  catch  sight,  very  likely,  of  a  cottontail 
fleeing  in  long  jumps,  and  there  are  tiny  tracks 
that  keep  you  guessing  as  to  what  has  passed 
before  you  came — and  only  just  before,  or  the 
marks  would  have  disappeared. 

The  first  three  things  that  a  baby  learns  are  to 
eat  and  to  talk  and  to  walk.  He  remembers  the 
first  two  all  through  his  life,  but  he  too  often 
forgets  the  third,  loses  it,  for  to  walk  is  to  be 
able  to  cover  your  twenty  miles  a  day,  to  love  it, 
to  get  all  the  benefit  of  it  in  body  and  mind  and 
heart.  If  you  always  get  into  a  car  or  automo- 
bile or  a  carriage  to  go  anywhere  over  a  mile, 
you  might  as  well  still  be  the  baby  in  his  peram- 
bulator before  he  has  learned  to  walk.  You  are 
throwing  away  the  heritage  of  your  body,  miss- 
ing one  of  the  best  things  that  this  life  has  to 
offer  you. 

So  that  is  why  I  say.  Come  for  a  Walk.  Come 
alone  or  in  companies,  come  in  winter  or  summer, 
in  fair  weather  or  rainy  weather.  All  times  are 
good  for  walking.  But  perhaps  the  best  are  an 
early  morning  in  spring,  a  fall  day  when  the  wind 
sings  among  the  drifting  leaves,  an  evening  with 
the  new  moon  low  in  the  west  and  a  summer 
breeze  bringing  the  perfume  of  the  fields  to  you, 
or — ah  me,  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  time  that 
is  n't  one  of  the  best  for  a  tramp! 


FOR  BOYS  WHO  DO  THINGS 


PACKING-BOX  VILLAGE— VII 

By  A.  RUSSELL  BOND 

Author  of  "On  the  Battle-front  of  Engineering,"  "Inventions  of  the  Great  War,"  etc.,  etc. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STREETS  AND 
HIGHWAYS 

W'e  have  not  constructed  all  the  buildings  of  our 
^■illage,  but  now  that  we  have  a  Fire  Department 
we  must  hasten  to  fix  up  our  streets,  or  our  fire- 
engine  might  become  mired  at  some  critical 
moment  when  rushing  to  a  fire.  We  shall  have 
to  organize  a  Department  of  Streets  and  High- 
ways, with  a  street  commissioner  at  the  head  of 
it.  As  our  village  is  not  a  large  one,  the  duties  of 
that  official  will  not  be \ery  burdensome  after  the 
streets  are  finished,  and  we  shall  probably  give 
him  the  title  of  Park  Commissioner  as  well — but 
that  will  come  later  on. 

In  our  first  instalment  we  published  a  map  of 
the  proposed  village,  and  it  will  be  recalled  that 
most  of  the  streets  were  curved  this  way  and  that, 
so  as  to  beautify  our  little  town  and  give  it  a  park- 
like appearance.  It  is  much  easier  to  build 
straight  streets  than  winding  ones,  but  the  extra 
work  invoked  in  laying  out  curves  is  well  worth 
while.  The  streets  are  to  be  made  by  cutting 
away  the  turf  and  putting  in  a  road-bed  of  graxel 
or  cinders.  As  this  is  a  very  small  countr}'  town, 
we  need  not  bother  with  sidewalks. 

THE    DUMPtNG-WAGON 

First  of  all  we  must  build  a  dumping-wagon  with 
which  to  haul  and  deposit  our  road-building 
materials.  We  can  use  an  ordinary  express- 
wagon  and  fit  it  with  a  dumping  l)od\-,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  I  and  2.  The  size  of  the  dumping  body 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  size  of  the  wagon  we 
have  at  our  disposal.  It  consists  of  a  box  just 
wide  enough  to  fit  freely  between  the  sides  of  the 
wagon,  and  a  little  shorter  than  the  length  of  the 
wagon.  The  sides  of  the  dumping  body  are 
made  of  boards  10"  or  preferably  12"  wide,  sawed 
to  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  3.  At  the  forward  end 
these  side-pieces  project  beyond  the  main  body  of 
the  box  and  holes,  A ,  are  bored  in  them  to  receive 
a  locking-bar.  In  order  to  get  these  holes  in 
perfect  alinement,  the  two  boards  are  fitted 
together  face  to  face  before  being  built  into  the 
box,  and  then  a  hole  is  bored  through  both  of 
ihem  at  once.    The  hole  should  be  large  enough 


to  admit  a  good-sized  rod,  such  as  a  broom- 
handle.  Then  at  the  opposite  end  of  each  side 
board  a  couple  of  one-inch  strips,  B,  B,  are  nailed, 
leaving  a  groove  between  them  f"  wide  into 
which  the  tail-board  is  to  be  fitted.  These  strips 
should  come  just  short  of  the  bottom  of  the  side 
boards,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  bottom 
board  of  the  box.  The  side  boards  are  now  nailed 
to  the  bottom  board  and  the  front  end  board. 
To  keep  the  side  boards  from  spreading  at  the 
top  when  the  box  is  loaded  with  gravel,  a  piece, 
C,  is  nailed  across  them  near  the  rear.  The  tail- 
board is  made,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4,  of  a  piece  that 
will  fit  nicely,  but  not  too  snugly,  between  the 
cleats,  B,  B;  and  to  the  top  of  the  tail-board  is 
nailed  a  strip,  D,  long  enough  to  extend  2"  over 
the  side  boards.  These  extensions  will  ser\-e  as 
handles  to  enable  us  to  lift  the-  tail-piece  out  of 
the  dumping  body  when  we  wish  to  dump  the 
load.  At  the  front  end  of  the  box  a  wooden 
strip,  E,  is  nailed,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be 
explained  presently. 

The  dumping  bod\-  is  now  placed  in  the  express- 
wagon  with  the  center  of  the  box  set  squareK-  over 
the  rear  axle,  and,  if  anything,  slightly  forward  of 
the  axle,  so  that  there  will  be  no  tendency  for  the 
load  to  tip  the  wagon  over  backward.  This  done, 
holes  {F,  F,  Fig.  2)  are  bored  through  the  sides  of 
the  express-wagon,  in  register  with  the  holes 
A,  A.  The  dumping  body  is  locked  fast  to  the 
express-wagon  by  passing  the  broom-handle  or 
locking-bar,  G,  through  the  holes  F,  F  and  A,  A, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  i. 

The  dumping  body  may  now  be  loaded  with 
cinders  or  gra^•el  and  hauled  to  the  street  we  are 
constructing.  To  dump  the  load,  the  tail-board 
is  pulled  out  and  so  is  the  locking-bar,  G.  Then 
one  end  of  a  lever  (//,  Fig.  i)  is  inserted  under  the 
strip  E,  and,  by  pulling  down  on  the  other  end, 
the  body  is  pried  up  and  tipped  over,  dumping 
the  load  upon  the  ground.  The  load  could  be 
dumped  far  more  easily  if  we  cut  away  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wagon  as  far  as  the  rear  axle;  but  as 
we  shall  not  need  to  use  the  dumping  body  after 
our  village  is  completed,  it  will  hardly  pay  to 
damage  the  express-wagon. 
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LAY-OUT   OF   THE   STREETS 
W^E  have  already  staked  out  our  streets.     (See 
the  October  instahnent  of  Packing-box  Village.) 
This  was  done  roughly,  but  now  we  must  lay 
them  out  very  carefully.     The  best  plan  is  to 
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DUMPING-WAGON,  CURVED  RAIL,  AND  TAMP 

get  a  rail,  /,  say  \"  thick  by  2"  wide,  and  use 
this  as  a  straight-edge. 

Park  Avenue  and  Cottage  Place  are  straight 
streets,  and  we  had  better  begin  on  them  first. 
Lay  the  rail  against  the  stakes,  holding  it  in  place 
at  the  ends  by  driving  a  stake  at  each  side  of  it. 
Then,  with  a  sharp  spade,  trim  away  the  turf 


along  the  rail.  At  the  curves  the  rail  7  is  bent 
around  the  stakes  as  shown  in  Fig.  6.  But  the 
rail  should  not  be  bent  around  the  curves  until 
the  straight  parts  are  completed,  lest  it  be  warped 
out  of  shape.  Unless  the  wood  has  a  good  deal  of 
spring  in  it,  there  will  be  some 
difficulty  in  bending  it  around 
sharp  curves,  but  it  can  be  made 
more  pliable  by  making  a  lot  of 
saw  cuts  in  it  as  shown  at  /, 
Fig.  7.  Be  careful  not  to'  saw 
more  than  half-way  through  the 
rail.  If  the  wood  is  rather  brittle, 
it  can  be  made  more  pliable  by 
soaking  it  in  water. 

Our  streets  should  be  about 
four  feet  wide,  and  after  the  turf 
has  been  spaded  out  and  trimmed 
neatly  along  the  edges,  a  layer 
of  cinders  or  gravel  is  spread 
over  the  street  and  carefully 
smoothed  down  with  a  rake, 
after  which  it  is  packed  down 
with  a  lawn-roller,  if  such  a  thing 
is  to  be  had,  otherwise  we  must 
use  a  tamp  of  the  kind  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  This  consists  of  a  plank, 
A',  12"  square  and  from  l"  to  2" 
thick.  The  plank  is  nailed  to  a 
couple  of  pieces,  L,  L,  spaced  just 
far  enough  apart  to  receive  the 
handle,  M,  between  them.  The 
handle  should  be  about  four  feet 
long  and  is  secured  to  the  plank 
K  by  means  of  nails  driven  into 
it  through  the  pieces  L.  By 
pounding  the  cinders  with  this 
tamp  they  can  be  well  compacted, 
:.-  particularly  after  the  cinders 
^  have  been  sprinkled  with  water. 

STREET    LAMPS 

Referring  back  to  our  map  of 

Packing-box   Village,    we    shall 

find   little  circles  at   the   street 

corners    and    in    front    of    the 

important    public    buildings. 

These  are  lamp-posts,  and  they 

are  constructed  as  shown  in  Figs. 

9 to  II .  The  lamp-posts  are  made 

of  bean-poles,  A,  set  firmly  in  the 

ground  and  rising  to  a  height  of  about  six  feet. 

At  the  top  of  each  post  is  a  board,  5,  8"  square, 

in  the  center  of  which  a  nail,  C,  is  driven.     On 

the  projecting  point  of  the  nail  a  candle  is  set. 

The  board  B  is  secured  to  the  post  A  by  nailing  a 

pair  of  pieces,  D,  to  the  post  and  then  nailing  the 

board  to  these  pieces.    However,  before  nailing 
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the  board  B  in  place,  ventilation  holes,  E,  must 
be  bored  in  it. 

\  For  our  lamp-chimneys  we  may  use  large  bot- 
tles, F,  with  the  bottoms  cut  off.  There  are 
many  ways  of  cutting  off  the  bottom  of  a  glass 
bottle,  but  probably  the 
simplest  and  surest  way  is 
to  file  a  shallow  groove  in 
the  glass,  about  an  inch  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle. 
With  a  sharp  three-cornered 
file  this  can  be  done  quite 
easily.  A  little  turpentine 
will  help  the  file  to  bite  into 
the  ghiss  if  it  is  very  hard. 
After  filing  the  groove  all  the 
way  around  the  bottle,  a 
sharp  blow  will  take  the 
bottom  off  cleanly.  The 
file  may  then  be  used  to 
smooth  off  any  sharp  or 
jagged  edges. 

The  lamp-chimney  is  held 
in  place  by  means  of  three 
or  four  wooden  blocks,  G, 
nailed  to  the  board  B.  After 
these  blocks  have  been  nailed 
on,  the  board  may  be  nailed 
to  the  pieces  I). 

We  shall  need  red  lamp- 
chimneys  for  the  posts  in 
Tont  of  the  ^engine-house, 
and  green  ones  in  front  of 
the  police  station.  The 
chimneys  may  be  made  red 
or  green  by  gluing  colored 
tissue-paper  around  them, 
and  then  covering  the  paper 
with  a  coat  of  shellac  so  as 
to  protect  it  from  rain. 

MAIL-BOXES 

On  certain  of  our  lamp-posts  we  must  fasten  mail- 
boxes, H.  The  details  of  one  of  these  boxes  are 
shown  in  Figs.  \2  to  14.  The  box  measures  about 
4"  X  8"  X  12".  The  top  of  the  box  projects  be- 
yond the  front  face  so  as  to  shield  the  letter  slot, 
Z.  from  the  rain.  This  slot  is  made  by  boring 
two  f -inch  holes  on  a  downward  slant  through  the 
front  face  of  the  box  and  then  splitting  out  the 
wood  between  the  holes  with  a  jack-knife.  The 
letter  slot  is  closed  by  a  shutter.  J.  consisting  of 
a  thin  piece  of  wood  with  its  upper  edge  rounded. 
Two  screw-eyes  are  fixed  in  the  box  and  nails  are 
driven  through  them  into  the'  piece  /,  thus 
hinging  the  shutter. 

The  front  of  the  box  is  formed  of  two  board 


lower  one,  K,  is  a  door  hinged  to  the  box  by 
means  of  two  strap-hinges,  L,  L.  In  place  of 
iron  hinges,  pieces  of  leather  strap  may  be  used  if 
desired. 

To  keep  the  public  from  opening  the  mail-box, 


J^.^.J2. 
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STREET-LAMP,  MAIL-BOX.  AND  WATERING-CART 


it  is  provided  \\ath  a  simple  combination  lock 
The  upper  one,  5,  is  nailed  to  the  box  and  the      consisting  of  three  buttons,  M,  one  of  which  is 
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shown  in  detail  in  Fig.  14.  Three  holes  are  bored 
in  the  door  A'  just  large  enough  to  receive  the 
rods  N,  say  |  in.  diameter.  On  each  rod  a  but- 
ton, M,  is  fastened  by  passing  the  rod  through  a 
hole  in  the  button  and  then  dri\ing  a  nail  through 
the  button  into  the  rod.  This  hole  is  not  in  the 
center  of  the  button,  but  near  one  side,  so  that 
when  the  button  is  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig. 
13  it  will  just  clear  the  upper  board  of  the  mail- 
box; but  if  it  is  turned  to  any  other  position,  it 
will  catch  behind  the  board  S,  and  hold  the  door 
shut. 

Knobs,  0,  are  fastened  on  the  projecting  ends 
of  the  rods,  A^.  These  knobs  are  made  by  boring 
a  hole  (just  large  enough  to  receive  the  rods  N) 
lengthwise  through  a  wooden  curtain-pole  and 
sawing  off  i"  lengths  of  the  pole.  The  knobs  are 
dri\en  upon  the  rods  N,  and  each  one  is  fastened 
in  place  with  a  nail,  P.  The  end  of  the  nail 
projects  and  forms  a  pointer.  Radial  lines  are 
drawn  on  the  door  K  around  each  knob. 

When  all   the  knobs  are  turned  so  that  the  ' 
buttons  are  in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  13,  the 
door  will  come  open,  but  if  any  one  of  them  is 
turned  to  any  other  position,  the  door  will  remain 
shut. 

The  three  pointers  P  are  set  at  different  angles, 
and  only  the  postman  knows  how  they  should 
point  in  order  that  he  may  open  the  door.  For 
instance,  in  Fig.  12,  the  pointer  of  the  nearest 
knob  is  turned  horizontally  to  the  left,  the  second 
one  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  left  and  the 
third  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  to  the  right. 
Without  knowing  this  combination,  one  might 
try  all  day  without  being  able  to  succeed  in  un- 
locking the  door. 

Any  combination  can  be  selected,  and  the  com- 
bination can  be  changed,  whenever  desired,  by 
pulling  out  any  one  of  the  pointers,  turning  the 
knob,  and  driving  the  pointer  through  the  rod  N 
at  a  different  angle. 

The  mail-box  is  secured  to  the  lamp-post  with 
pieces  of  strap-iron  or  band-iron,  R,  such  as  is 
used  on  hea\'y  boxes. 

THE    SPRINKLING-CART 

Our  Street  Department  will  not  be  complete 
without  a  sprinkling-cart.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
well  to  build  it  before  starting  to  make  our  streets, 
because  it  will  be  very  useful  in  packing  down  the 
gravel  or  cinders. 

The  main  difficulty  will  be  to  get  hold  of  a 
good  water-tight  cask.  We  do  not  need  a  large 
one,  because  it  will  be  heavy  to  haul  around  when 
full  of  water. 

Figs.  15  to  17  show  us  how  to  proceed.  Our 
cask,  A,  must  have  a  bung-hole  in  one  side  and  a 
large  hole,  G,  must  be  cut  in  the  opposite  side. 


This  hole  ought  to  be  about  3"  in  diameter,  and 
it  will  be  a  difficult  job  to  cut  it  because  casks  are 
usually  made  of  hard  wood.  However,  the  hole 
does  not  need  to  be  round,  and  we  can  cut  it  by 
boring  four  holes  3"  apart  and  sawing  the  wood 
out  between  them. 

The  next  thing  is  to  make  a  floor,  B,  for  our 
sprinkling-cart.  In  the  middle  of  this  floor  a 
hole  is  bored  of  the  same  size  as,  or  slightly  larger 
than,  the  bung-hole,  and  then  the  floor  is  nailed 
to  the  cask  with  these  two  holes  in  alinement. 
Triangular  pieces,  C,  are  wedged  under  the  sides 
of  the  cask  and  nailed  to  the  floor  B.  Rails,  D, 
will  help  to  hold  the  pieces  C  in  place.  A  little 
putty  should  be  tamped  in  around  the  bung-hole 
to  make  a  water-tight  seal  between  the  cask  and 
the  floor. 

A  sprinkling-box,  E,  is  built  across  the  under 
side  of  the  floor  B,  and  in  the  bottom  board  of  this 
box  a  lot  of  I"  holes,  F,  are  bored.  There  is  also 
a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  board  for  a  wire,  L,  to 
pass  through. 

The  valve  is  made  of  a  small  round  block  of 
wood,  //,  Fig.  17,  to  which  a  leather  washer,  /  is 
attached.  A  piece  of  galvanized-iron  wire,  J,  is 
passed  through  the  valve  and  its  ends  are  turned 
over  to  form  eyes.  A  galvanized  or  copper  wire, 
A',  is  hooked  to  the  upper  eye,  and  the  wire  L  is 
fastened  to  the  lower  eye.  The  valve  is  then 
lowered  into  the  cask  through  the  hole  G,  and  the 
wire  L  is  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom 
of  the  box  E.  The  lower  end  of  this  wire  is  then 
bent  into  a  ring  to  keep  the  valve  from  being 
raised  more  than  an  inch.  To  raise  the  valve  and 
to  hold  it  open  when  desired,  the  upper  wire.  A, 
is  fastened  to  a  lever  M,  pivoted  between  a  couple 
of  brackets,  N,  and  a  wire,  0,  on  the  forward  end 
of  the  lever  is  hooked  fast  to  a  nail,  P,  driven  into 
the  head  of  the  cask. 

The  floor  of  the  cart  is  then  mounted  on  wheels 
as  shown  in  Fig.  15.  As  a  further  precaution, 
pieces  of  band-iron  may  be  passed  around  the 
cask  and  fastened  to  the  floor,  after  which  blocks 
of  wood  are  fitted  under  the  ends  of  the  cask. 

When  filling  the  cask,  the  wire  O  must  be 
unhooked  from  the  nail  P,  and  the  wire  L  should 
be  pulled  down  to  seat  the  valve.  As  soon  as 
some  water  has  been  poured  into  the  cask  through 
the  hole  G,  the  pressure  of  it  will  hold  the  valve 
firmly  closed. 

The  cask  is  now  filled,  and  the  driver  of  the 
sprinkling-cart  may  turn  on  the  sprinkler  when- 
ever he  wants  to  by  pulling  down  the  wire  0. 
The  water  will  then  run  out  into  the  box  E  and 
out  through  the  holes  F,  as  well  as  the  hole  through 
which  the  wire  L  passes.  Whenever  he  lets  go 
of  the  wire  0,  the  pressure  of  the  water  will  force 
the  valve  shut  and  cut  off  the  flow. 
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A   HOME-MADE  ALARM-CLOCK 

If  you  lose  the  minute-hand  of  your  watch,  the 
timepiece  is  still  good  for  something.  Here  is  how 
it  can  be  used  to  wake  you  up  at  the  rising-hour  in 
the  morning. 

Take  a  board  for  a  base  and  drive  a  broad- 
hfeaded  nail.  A,  through  it.  The  watch,  B,  is  to 
rest  on  the  nail-head.  Connect  a  wire  from  the 
nail  to  an  electric  bell.  Then  take  a  piece  of 
hea\^'  wire,  C,  and  bend  it  to  the  form  shown  in 


Fig.  I.  The  end  of  the  wire  should  lie  in  the  path 
of  the  hour-hand,  D,  of  the  watch  (Fig.  2).  Run 
a  wire  from  the  wire,  C,  to  a  dry  cell,  E,  and 
thence  to  the  other  terminal  of  the  bell.  To  set 
the  alarm,  turn  the  watch  until  the  hour  at  which 
you  wish  it  to  go  off  lies  directly  under  the  wire  C. 
When  that  hour  of  the  morning  arrives,  the  hour- 
hand,  D,  will  make  contact  with  the  wire,  C,  and 
the  bell  will  ring.  It  will  keep  on  ringing,  too, 
uritil  you  get  up  and  turn  off  the  alarm. 

Homer  E.  Poole. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PIGEOX-HOUSE 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Here  is  a  picture  of  a  pig- 
eon-house, and  plans  for  making  it.  The  plat- 
form and  the  floor  between  the  two  stories  is  38" 
by  34".  The  lengthwise  walls  of  the  house  are  of 
cypress  |"  boards,  32"  by  10".  and  the  side  boards 
are  28"  by  10".  so  it  took  four  boards  of  each 
length  to  make  the  outside  walls.  After  these 
W3re  nailed  together,  partitions  were  nailed  in  to 
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make  four  rooms  upstairs  and  four  rooms  down- 
stairs. In  each  of  the  four  32"  boards  were  cut 
two  doorways.  These  were  6"  wide  and  8"  high, 
and  were  cut  half-way  between  the  side  walls  and 
the  partitions.  The  upstairs  and  downstairs  were 
now  nailed  together.  Next  a  c\-press  board,  28" 
by  10",  was  cut  in  two  triangular  pieces  for  the 
gable-ends.  After  these  were  nailed  on  the  top 
edge  of  the  upper  side  boards,  two  roof  boards 
were  added  on  each  side,  42"  long  and  10"  wide. 
This  made  an  overhanging  roof  equal  to  the  porch 
extensions.  This  roof  was  then  shingled  (about 
one  bundle  was  needed)  and  a  metal  strip  put  over 
the  ridge.  The  house  was  painted  two  coats  of 
brown,  to  match  our  house,  and  lifted  up  to  the 
top  of  our  clothes-post  and  nailed  down  with  four 
2  by  4  braces  at  right  angles. 

Robert  J.  McClure  (age  11). 
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V.'ORKING  DRAWINGS  OF  PIGEOX-HOUSE,  SHOWING  END,  FRONT,  AND  FLOOR  PLAN 


THE  FINDING  OF  THE   FIRST  ARBUTUS 

A  Play  for  the  "Mayflower"  Anniversary 

By  AGNES   MILLER 

{From  the  Indian  legend  of  the  trailing  arbutus,  and  the  tradition  that  this  was  the  first  A  merican  spring  flower  seen  by  the  Pilgrims) 


Children  of  the  Plymouth  Colony. 


CHARACTERS 

Joy 

Comfort 
Stephen 
A  ttdrew 

An  Indian  Maiden  (The  Spirit  of  Spring) 
An  Old  Indian  Warrior  (The  Spirit  of  Winter) 
Three  Voices  of  the  Forest:  The  Bluebird,  the  River,  the 
South  Wind. 

Scene 

(.4  wood  near  Plymouth,  at  the  close  of  the  Pilgrims' 
first  winter  in  Massachusetts.  The  stage  requires  two 
entrances,  right  and  center. 

When  the  curtain  rises,  Joy  is  seated  I.  on  a  sled 
upon  which  Andrew  is  piling  sticks  and  branches.  Com- 
fort and  Stephen,  c,  are  gathering  more  kindlings  off  the 
ground.     The  children  continue  to  work  as  they  talk. 

To  the  right  is  an  Indian  tepee,  with  the  flap  closed.)  ■ 


Joy.      Bring  more  wood,   Stephen!     Andrew,  pile  it 
higher. 

Andrew  {bringing  an  armful  to  the  sled,  giving  it  to  Joy 
to  arrange) . 

We  shall  be  glad  of  this,  when  round  the  fire 
We  sit  to-night  and  hear  the  cold  wind  blow 
Down  through  the  chimney  and  across  the  snow. 

Andrew. 

Weary  am  I  of  winter  days  and  cold ! 
When  we  were  in  our  English  homes  of  old, 
This  was  the  time  when  Spring  was  in  the  air. 

Joy. 

Yes,  well  do  I  remember  how  the  fair 

White  violets  and  sweet  primroses  grew 

Down  in  our  meadow,  where  the  brook  ran  throujjh! 


'BRING  MORE  WOOD,  STEPHEN  I  ANDREW,  PILE  IT  HIGHER! " 

SSO 
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Andrew. 

But  scarcely  had  the  Mayflower  touched  this  shore. 
Bringing  us  here  six  months  ago  and  more, 
Than  winter  was  upon  us  unaware, 
And  goes  not  yet. 

Stephen  (gloomily). 

And  we  have  had  our  share  of  troubles,  too  I 

Comfort. 

What  were  they?     Tell  me.  pray! 
Had  you  to  gather  kindlings  every  day? 
How  hard  vour  lot! 


Stephen. 


Nay,  laugh  not,  heartless  lass! 


Comfort. 

I  la':gh  not,  when  I  think  no  day  can  pass 
But  in  the  colony  some  one  doth  lie 
Stricken  with  sickness,  or  the  misery 
Of  hunger,  which  we  never  knew  before 
We  sought  a  home  upon  this  frozen  shore 
For  Freedom's  sake.     Vet  for  the  bygone  days 
Let  us  not  sigh,  for  here  we  walk  the  ways 
Of  liberty  and  truth,  and,  even  here, 
Spring  surely  must  come  sometime,  never  fear ! 

Stephen. 

Comfort  speaks  truly.     We  are  strangers  still. 
And  know  not  how  the  seasons  work  their  will 
In  our  new  homeland,  so  it  well  may  be 
Spring  comes  in  ways  unknown  to  you  and  me. 
But  have  we  wood  enough,  or  must  we  go 
And  seek  it  farther  in  the  forest? 


Joy  {examining  the  load). 


Xo. 


The  sled  is  laden  with  enough  to  burn 
For  many  an  hour,  so  we  had  best  return. 
Besides,  we  must  remember  our  commands: 
"Farther  than  where  the  Indian  lodge  still  stands. 
Go  not  alone!" 

Andrew  {fastening  the  load). 

Nay.  't  is  too  wild.  I  fear. 
The  lodge  hath  been  deserted  many  a  year. 
The  Indians  say. 

Stephen. 

Then  let  's  be  off  again. 
Joy.  sit  you  on  the  sled.     All  ready,  then! 

Comfort. 

Andrew  must  guide  the  load  behind,  while  I 
Help  with  the  rope — 

(.4  voice  from  the  lodge  interrupts  her.) 

The  \'oice.     Will  no  one  heed  my  cry? 

Joy  (terrified).     Was  that  a  voice? 

Comfort  Nay,  nay,  how  could  it  be? 

Andrew. 

Hush!     Move  not  from  this  place!     I  '11  go  and  see 
Whence  came  that  sound — • 

Stephen  (stopping  him). 

Be  not  so  rash!     Remain. 
And  listen.     Is  not  that  the  cry  again? 


The  Voice. 

Great  Spirit,  send  me  succor,  or  I  perish! 

Here  in  my  lodge,  beside  the  frozen  river, 

I  lie  alone  before  a  sinking  fire; 

Slow  rilns  the  life  within  my  veins,  and  slower 

My  heart  beats,  and  my  time  to  pass  approaches. 

Unless  help  comes! 


Joy.     What  shall  we  do? 
Andrew. 


I  know  not! 


Stephen.  Nor  do  I. 

Comfort. 

Wait !  over  yonder  in  the  wood  near  by, 
I  heard  a  twig  break  and  a  footstep  fall — 
Perhaps  one  comes  in  answer  to  the  call. 


Jin*- 


THE  INDIAN  MAIDEN 

(Soft  music.  In  a  moment,  enter  an  Indian  Maiden,  c. 
she  comes  slowly  down  stage,  goes  r.  to  door  of  lodg'-,  and 
stops  there.) 

Joy  (as  the  Maiden  passes) . 

A  lovely  maiden!     How  her  soft  eyes  shine. 

How  bright  and  gay  the  wild-flowers  that  entwine 

Her  dusky  hair! 

Stephen.  See,  now  she  stops  before 

The  lodge,  and  seems  to  listen  at  the  door. 

M.\IDEN  (calling). 
Is  any  one  within? 

The  Voice.  .At  last,  a  voice! 

If  you  bring  wood  to  feed  the  dying  fire. 
Enter,  and  kindle  it,  that  I  may  live. 
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"  'WHO  ARE  YOU,  AND  WHY  CAME  YOU  TO  THIS  LAND?' 


(The  Maiden  throws  back  the  door  of  the  tepee,  disclosing 
the  figure  of  an  old  Indian  warrior,  resting  on  the  ground 
under  a  dark  blanket.     Maiden  stands  r.) 

Maiden. 

Nay,  Father,  I  have  never  known  a  fire, 
Save  the  great  fire-ball  within  the  sky. 
I  know  no  wood,  except  the  greenwood  growing 
Within  the  forest  and  along  the  hills. 

Warrior. 

Then  must  I  die!     But  go  not  yet,  my  daughter. 
Who  are  you,  and  why  came  you  to  this  land? 

Maiden. 

I  am  the  friend  of  every  living  creature, 
And  come  to  bring  them  happiness  and  joy. 
And  who  is  the  great  chief  who  lies  before  me? 

Warrior. 

A  mighty  warrior  I,  whose  name  and  valor 
Strike  fear  in  all  that  lives!     If  I  but  breathe. 
The  waters  of  the  river  cease  their  flowing. 
If  I  unbind  my  white  locks,  dark  clouds  gather, 
And  thick  the  cold  snow  lies  on  all  the  world. 
The  wild  things  of  the  forest  hear  my  footstep 
And  hide  themselves  in  caves  and  hollow  trees. 
The  birds  take  wing  and  fly  far  south  in  terror. 
O'er  a  white  wilderness  I  reign  alone! 

Maiden. 

Great  are  the  deeds  you  tell,  O  mighty  warrior! 
How  diff'erent  are  the  exploits  that  are  mine! 
Where'er  I  come,  the  birds  flock  back  to  greet  me. 
Singing  their  sweetest  songs  the  whole  bright  day; 
The  black  trees  burst  into  a  thousand  leaflets, 
The  flowers  spring  up  again  on  all  the  meadows, 
And  everywhere  I  pass  is  life  and  music ! 


A  Voice  of  the  Forest  {behind  the  scenes). 
Tur-al-ly!     Tiir-al-ly!     List  to  my  message! 
I  am  the  first  to  tell  the  waiting  world : 
"Spring  comes!" 

Maiden.     It  is  the  bluebird's  song  you  hear. 

A  Second  Voice  of  the  Forest  {behind  the  scenes). 
Gone  are  my  bonds,  and  I  am  freely  flowing! 
And  every  drop  that  sparkles  on  my  bosom 
Says  to  the  listening  world  of  men,  "Spring  comes!" 

Maiden.     Hearken,  the  river  breaks  his  icy  chains! 

A  Third  Voice  of  the  Forest  {behind  the  scenes). 
Oh,  high  and  safe  the  nesting  birds  are  building 
Amid  the  rustling  leaves  fanned  by  my  breath. 
For  Spring  is  here! 

Maiden.     Lo,  't  is  the  south  wind  speaking! 

Warrior. 

Daughter,  what  means  this  change?     Dead  is  the 

fire. 
And  yet  I  feel  a  mildness  in  the  air. 
Draw  near — it  is  the  fragrance  of  thy  breathing. 
And  in  its  warmth  I  gladly  sink  to  rest. 

{The  Warrior  sleeps.  The  Maiden  steps  into  the  tepee, 
turns  the  blanket  to  show  the  reverse  side  green,  and  covers 
the  Warrior  completely  with  it.  Then  she  returns  and 
stands  r.  as  before.) 

Maiden. 

So  has  this  fierce  old  warrior  Winter  vanished  I 
With  him  depart  the  sorrow  and  the  terror 
His  chilly  hand  has  laid  upon  the  world. 
Now  forth  I  go  across  the  waking  country. 
The  patient  land  that  waits  for  Spring  to  come. 
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And  where  I  pass,  I  drop  a  rosy  token 
For  children,  following  my  path,  to  find. 
But  't  is  a  hidden  treasure:  none  can  find  it, 
Save  he  who  comes  on  lowly  bended  knee. 

(Soft  music.  Exit  Maiden  r.,  slowly,  dropping  as  she 
goes  out  a  spray  of  trailing  arbutus.  A  pause.  The 
music  stops.) 

Joy.     Oh,  is  she  gone? 

Comfort.  Come,  let  us  quickly  tread 

The  path  she  took  past  trees  and  thickets  dead, 
And  search  to  see  if  haply  we  can  find 
That  gracious  gift  which  she  has  left  behind. 
{The  children  follow  and  search.) 

Stephen. 

Perchance  where  dead  brown  leaves  and  branches 

be 
We  yet  may  find  that  precious  treasure — 

Andrew  {spying  the  arbutus).  See, 

There  is  the  dim  trace  of  Spring's  rosy  hand! 
But  scarcely  can  I  see  it  as  I  stand. 
So  let  me  kneel. 

{He  kneels  down  and  plucks  the  arbutus,   then  rises, 
carries  it  c.     The  children  cluster  around  it.) 

Joy. 

It  IS  our  chosen  home's  first  springtime  flower. 
And  brings  us  courage  for  this  very  hour! 


Green  are  its  leaves  for  hope,  sweet  is  its  breath 
As  love,  which  fears  not  winter's  cold  and  death. 

Andi^ew. 

Soft  is  its  rosy  beauty,  yet  it  clings 

With  faith  that  will  not  yield,  to  higher  things, 

The  rock,  the  soil,  that  hold  it  steadfastly. 

Comfort 

What  shall  the  name  of  this  fair  blossom  be? 

Joy.     vSome  name  that  tells  of  Spring,  and  hope,  and 
cheer — 

Stephen. 

I  know!     The  ship  that  brought  us  safely  here — 
The  gallant  Mayflower — -gives  her  name  to  you, 
Brave  blossom,  like  her,  fair  and  staunch  and  true. 
Our  friend  in  need! 

Comfort. 

Dear  little  friend  of  ours. 

Ever  for  us  the  fairest  of  the  flowers. 

You  are  the  messenger  that  Heaven  sends 

To  tell  us:  "Lo,  to-day  your  winter  ends! 

Spring  comes  for  those  whose  suff^ering  and  toil 

Planted  the  seed  of  Freedom  in  this  soil. 

And  as  through  frozen  ground,  'mid  ice  and  snow. 

Freely  you  see  this  flower  of  beauty  grow. 

So  strong,  so  sweet  shall  grow  that  liberty. 

That  men  shall  come  from  every  land  to  see, 

To  search  for  it  on  lowly  bended  knee." 

(curtain) 


Note;  Puritan  outdoor  dress  is  worn  by  the  four  chil- 
dren; Indian  costumes,  by  the  Warrior  and  the  Maiden. 
She  may  be  dressed  in  pale-green  cloth,  fringed  to  imi- 
tate grasses,  and  wear  decorations  of  young  maple- 
leaves  and  necklaces  of  blossoms,  garlands  of  which  are 


leaves  in  place.  The  long  garlands  of  blossoms  hanging 
from  the  bracelets  and  the  moccasin-flowers  on  the  feet 
may  be  made  of  crepe  paper.  The  quiver  of  chamois- 
skin  is  filled  with  pussy-willows. 

A  simple  back  drop,  opening  in  the  center,  may  be 


also  used  to  bind  her  hair.     A  head-band  holds  two  fern-      stenciled  on  white  muslin  or  old  sheets. 


THE  WATCH  TOWER 

A   Review  of  Current  Events 
By  EDWARD    N.   TEALL 


CHORES 


If  the  Watch  Tower  did  nothing  but  report 
"current  events"  it  would  be  only  a  newspaper — 
and  a  poor  one,  because  so  far  behind  the  others.  . 
If  it  is  n't  too  solemn  a  way  to  express  it,  the 
\\'atch  Tower  is  studying  the  tide  on  whose 
surface  events  float.  In  another  way  of  putting 
it,  events  interest  us  not  merely  for  their  own 
sake,  but  because  they  show  which  way  the  tide 
is  running. 

Everybody',  nowadays,  has  fim  this  way. 
We  've  all  become  political  philosophers,  and  we 
have  only  to  see  a  bank  president  or  a  mill  hand 
buy  silk  socks — a  society  queen's  picture  in  the 
Sunday  supplement  or  a  stenographer  wearing 
her  jewels — to  start  us  on  a  long  lecture  about 
piratical  capitalists  or  hold-up  labor,  and  the 
horrid  fate  that  awaits  us  all  unless  everj'body 
else  reforms. 

One  "event"  after  another  has  helped  produce 
a  theory  in  the  Watch  Tower's  mind.  (We 
don't  propose  to  be  left  behind!)  The  theory  is 
that  we  are  all  getting  away  from  the  good  old 
American  spirit  of  Chores.  'T  is  a  homely  word, 
but  good,  honest  English.  And  it  stands  for 
something  fine  in  our  history;  something  we 
can't  afford  to  lose. 

The  first  Americans  had  to  fight  for  their  living. 
They  had  to  conquer  a  wilderness.  They  li\ed 
outdoors  and  worked  with  their  hands,  as  well  as 
their  heads.  They  swung  the  ax  and  the  hoe; 
they  plowed  and  reaped;  they  fed  and  watered 
the  stock  in  winter;  they  hauled  corn  to  the  mill, 
and  lugged  home  the  meal.  There  were  always 
chores  to  do,  and  pretty  nearly  everybody  had  a 
share  in  the  doing  of  them. 

It  was  hard,  cramping  work;  but  there  was  a 
certain  noble  quality  in  it.  You  could  n't  beat 
it  for  discipline!  It  made  faithful,  reliable  work- 
ers, and  it  built  character. 


Times  ha\e  changed — indeed  they  ha\-e! 
PrimitiA-e  methods  have  given  place  to  moderr 
ways.  We  have  comforts  and  conveniences 
those  hard-headed,  hard-handed  pioneers  never 
dreamed  of.  Mechanical  devices  do  a  lot  of  the 
work  that  used  to  be  done  by  hand.  And  yet 
there  are  still  chores  to  be  done,  and  it  is  "bad 
business"  if  we  're  all  going  to  be  too  fine  to  do 
them. 

Let  's  have  a  little  more  of  the  old-time 
American  simplicity.  Let  's  cherish  the  dignity 
of  labor. 

THE  RING  AND  THE  WAVE 

The  war  gave  Poland  an  outlet  to  the  sea,  through 
the  free  city  of  Danzig.  On  February  lo  the 
Poles  completed  their  military  occupation  of  the 
"corridor"  through  which  their  trade  will  move 
down  to  the  Baltic,  and  celebrated  their  return  to 
maritime  power  with  solemn  ceremonies. 

From  newspaper  reports  we  can  construct  the 
scene  in  imagination;  a  magnificent  scene.  The 
little  seaport  of  Putzig  blazes  with  the  red  and 
white  of  the  Polish  flag.  The  streets  are  crowded, 
and  the  highways  leading  in  from  the  country- 
are  lined  with  eager  throngs. 

At  noon  the  church  bells  ring  and  guns  are 
fired  in  salute.  A  long  and  brilliant  procession 
forms:  marines  in  khaki,  cavalry  with  snapping 
pennons,  blue-clad  infantry;  civic  societies,  each 
with  its  banner,  and  here  and  there  a  priest  in 
richly  colored  robes.  Packed  into  the  open  space 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  people,  rejoicing 
in  their  new  freedom. 

Now,  leaving  the  group  of  delegates  from  the 
Parliament  at  Warsaw,  General  Haller,  com- 
mander of  the  Polish  Legion  in  France,  rides  out 
with  his  staff.  Down  the  beach  they  go  to  the 
water's  edge — and,  splashing,  into  the  shallows. 
For  a  moment  the  general  gazes  out  over  the 
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\\a\cs;  then,    turning  shoreward,   lie   speaks   to 
the  hushed  throng,  telling  how,  after  more  than 
a  centurj-,  Poland  has  returned  to  the  sea. 
The  report  in  the  "Times"  continues: 

Then  the  horses  splashed  their  way  back  to  dry  land. 
The  riders  dismounted  and  closed  around  the  flagstaff. 
Officers  made  way  for  a  dozen  color-bearers,  each  hold- 
ing aloft  the  standard  of  a  Polish  regiment.  The 
Polish  marine  flag  was  dedicated  by  a  Catholic  bishop 
and  was  hoisted.  Simultaneously,  great  guns  roared 
out  a  salute  whose  thunder  must  have  carried  to  the 
Prussian  side. 

Once  more  General  Haller  stepped  forward,  drew  from 
his  finger  a  golden  ring,  and  threw  it  far  out  into  the 
water,  saying:  "As  V'enice  so  symbolized  its  marriage 
with  the  Adriatic,  so  we  Poles  symbolize  our  marriage 
with  the  dear  Baltic  Sea!" 

A  little  bit  barbaric,  perhaps,  in  its  splendor 
and  its  symbolism;  but  a  great  and  impressive 
historic  scene. 

WHEN  THE  COAST  WAS  STORM-BOUND 

February  storms  are  most  enjoyable  in  April. 
The  storm  of  February,  1920,  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten.  You  boys  and  girls  may  tell  your 
children  about  it,  years  on,  as  the  boys  and  girls 
of  '88  have  told  you  about  the  famous  blizzard 
of  that  year. 

The  Big  Storm  of  '20  gripped  the  East  in  its 
icy  hold,  and  for  a  couple  of  weeks  the  comforts 


supply  was  seriously  threatened,  as  trains  were 
stalled  in  deep  drifts  out  in  the  country.  Tele- 
phone ser\'ice  was  wrecked.  The  city's  fire 
defense  was  imperiled.  Ranges  of  snowy  alps 
blocked  the  streets.  Postmen  had  to  dig  for  the 
letter-boxes.  An  uncomfortable  time  was  en- 
joyed by  all! 

Boys  and  girls  were  too  bus\'  at  the  time,  coast- 
ing and  snowballing,  to  think  of  what  it  all  meant 
in  connection  with  the  world's  business;  but  now 
that  we  are  out  of  the  woods, — or  drifts, — it  is 
interesting  to  look  back  at  the  more  serious  side 
of  it.  And  a  snowflake  is  a  serious  thing,  when 
it  brings  all  its  friends  and  relatives  along! 

In  the  old  days — yes,  of  course!  the  "good  old" 
da\s — there  were  regiments  of  men  in  every 
large  city  who  were  glad  to  earn  a  bit  of  money 
by  shoveling  snow.  But  now — well,  it  's  hard  to 
find  a  fellow  who  wants  to  work  at  it  a  day  for 
what  would  once  ha\e  been  half  a  week's  pay 
for  that  sort  of  labor. 

Are  there  fewer  people  or  is  there  more  work, 
so  that  men  can  select  the  sort  of  employment 
they  like?  Were  the  cities  taking  advantage  of 
men's  distress  to  hire  them  cheap — and  are  there 
no  longer  men  in  distress  to  want  the  work? 

'Most  anybody  can  answer  these  questions,  if 
you  care  to  ask  them.  I  can't.  When  you  read 
the  same  report  from  city  after  city,  it  seems  un- 


Pbotograph  by  O.  J.  Baumau 

A  B.\BY  TANK  GOES  TO  THE  RESCUE  OF  A  SNOW-BOU.N'D  TRUCK  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 


and  conveniences  of  modern  ci\ilization  were 
suspended.  Raging  gales  battered  the  coast, 
flung  a  sno^\•y  bombardment  over  the  inland 
towns,  and  blotted  out  the  rural  regions. 


reasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the  Street  Com- 
missioners were  incompetent  and  inexcusably 
unprepared.  It  does  seem  reasonable,  however, 
to  suppose  that  the  "situation"  reflects  a  great 


City   traffic   was  almost   stopped.     The   food      change  in  the  conditions  of  our  life. 
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Perhaps  it  would  cost  less  to  have  switches 
and  cuts  covered  over,  and  to  have  underground 
streets,  than  it  costs  over  a  period  of  years  to 
battle  with  the  piled  u[),  packed  down  billions  of 
billions  of  innocent  little  snow  crystals.  Perhaps 
one  of  \-ou  bo>s — perhaps  one  of  you  girls— will 
solve  the  problem. 

And  then  what  a  time  they  will  have  of  it — the 
folks  who  like  to  talk  about  those  real,  "old- 
fashioned"  winters! 

THE   GAS  WAGON  OF  '98 

Wh.at  with  printers'  strikes,  high  cost  of  maga- 
zine-making, and  an  odd  lot  of  troubles  to  keep 
us  wide  awake,  it  's  been  a  rather  merry  job  of 
late  to  keep  the  Watch  Tower  up  to  the  mark. 
By  way  of  cheerful  revenge,  it  's  been  kept  even 
a  bit  above  the  mark  (don't  you  say?). 

Adopting  the  old  lady's  motto,  "Take  time  by 
the  fet-lock,"  we  've  been  writing  pretty  far 
ahead;  and  it  was  the  best  fun  in  the  world,  to 
"do"  an  April  article  in  January.  Yes,  this  piece 
was  turned  in  eight  weeks  ago!  (Don't  tell  the 
editor;  he  might  not  like  to  know  that  you  know 
all  about  it.     The  joke  is  on  him!) 

In  a  newspaper  automobile  supplement  of 
January  4,  there  was  a  head-line  like  this:  "First 
American  Car  Sold  in  April,  1898." 

April!  So  this  is  the  twenty-second  anniver- 
sary of  that  interesting  event.  "To  Alexander 
Winton  goes  the  credit  of  selling  the  first  Ameri- 
can automobile.  On  April  i,  1898,  he  sold  a  one- 
cylinder  Winton  automobile  to  Robert  Allison  of 
Port  Carbon,  Pennsylvania.  Allison  ran  the  car 
two  years,  and,  at  Winton's  solicitation,  sold  it 
back  to  the  Winton  Company,  where  it  is  still  in 
existence." 

Let  's  give  great  "credit"  to  Mr.  Winton — and 
some  to  Mr.  Allison,  the  first  buyer.  Mr.  Win- 
ton "started  something,"  but  he  could  n't  have 
done  it  without  the  help  that  Mr.  Allison  gave! 

INTEREST,  AND  INTEREST  ON 
INTEREST 

The  United  States  made  war  loans  to  the  Allies 
of  nine  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 

The  interest  on  this  vast  sum,  at  five  per  cent., 
is  $475,000,000  a  year. 

Can  England,  France,  and  Italy  pay  this  inter- 
est? Ought  the  United  States  to  forego  the 
interest? 

There  have  been  reports,  from  the  countries  to 
which  our  loans  were  made,  of  belief  there  that 
we  ought  to  refuse  to  accept  interest,  making 
this  a  part  of  our  contribution  to  the  cost  of 
winning  the  War.  Some  folks  in  Europe  think 
Uncle  Sam  got  ofT  too  easy. 

It  is  n't  an  easy  question.     "Business  is  busi- 


ness," you  know.  If  the  payment  of  interest 
were  to  be  simply  postponed,  say  for  three  year^, 
that  would  add  3  x  5475,000,000  =  $1 ,325,000,000 
to  the  debt;  plus  interest  on  the  unpaid  interest! 

Congress  and  the  European  Governments  will 
have  to  try  to  find  the  best  and  all-round  fairest 
solution  of  it.  Meanwhile,  we  can  only  hope 
that  every  one  concerned  will  get  the  squarest 
kind  of  a  square  deal — and  wonder  just  how 
much  of  a  success  this  mighty  nation  can  make  of 
its  business  with  the  rest  of  the  world  while-refus- 
ing to  sit  at  the  council-table  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Why,  certainly — it  's  quite  possible  we  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  having  stayed  out.  And 
then  again,  it  's  perfectly  possible  we  are  not! 

As  the  philosopher  says,  when  the  arguments 
are  exhausted  and  no  conclusion  reached,  "Time 
will  tell." 

HOLD   HARD! 

There  has  been  talk  of  a  "farmers'  strike." 
The  country  depends  on  the  farmers  for  food.  A 
farmers'  strike  would  be  an  attempt  to  starve 
the  rest  of  the  nation  into  giving  the  farmers 
what  they  want. 

The  farmers  have  troubles  a-plenty.  They 
are  no  more  immune  from  the  high  cost  of  living 
than  the  rest  of  us.  Their  troubles  should  be 
lightened,  as  far  as  is  possible,  by  laws- made  with 
their  interests  in  mind. 

But  laws  cannot  make  more  people  anxious  or 
willing  to  work  on  the  farms.  Billions  of  dollars' 
vvorth  of  property  has  been  destroyed ;  millions  of 
lives  have  been  lost.  The  whole  world  must  pay; 
the  farmers  as  much  as  anybody  else. 

If  production  stops,  high  cost  of  living  will  go 
higher.  If  the  farmers  starve  the  factory  work- 
ers, let  us  say,  where  will  the  farmers  get  the 
tools  with  which  to  cultivate  the  fields  for  their 
own  support? 

If  Mr.  Spratt  had  refused  to  work,  Mrs.  Spratt 
could  not  have  filled  the  platter.  If  Mrs.  Spratt 
had  gone  on  strike,  Mr.  Spratt  would  not  have 
been  able  to  eat  the  meat  after  he  'd  earned  it. 
United  we  stand ;  and  you  know  what  happens  if 
we  get  divided ! 

So,  too,  with  railroad  strikes.  Railroad  men 
who  refuse  to  run  the  railroads  unless  they  get 
all  they  want  are  like  people  who  dam  a  stream 
on  which  other  people  depend  for  power.  And 
they  are  bound,  in  the  end,  to  sufTer  with  those 
whom  they  have  made  to  suff^er. 

The  Watch  Tower  wants  everybody  to  be 
prosperous,  and  happy.  But  it  does  n't  believe 
happiness  is  going  to  be  gained  by  violence. 

Our  government  is  built  up  from  small  units  to 
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MR.  EDISON    LOOKS  HALE  AND  HEARTY  HERE,   DOES  NT  HE?     HE   WAS   SEVENTY-THREE  IN  FEBRUARY. 

A  LOT  OF  HIS  FRIENDS  WORE   BUTTONS   WITH  A  BIG  "73"  ON  THEM:     "7i'  IS  THE 

TELEGRAPHERS  SIGNAL  FOR  "WISH  YOU  WELL!" 


large  ones;  from  the  town  to  the  county,  the 
State,  the  Nation.  But  each  unit  comprises 
different  elements;  ever>'  to\vn,  every  rural 
county,  contains  groups  whose  interests  may 
seem  to  be  in  conflict.  Perhaps  the  farmers 
don't  care  about  w'orking  hours  in  the  shops,  or 
the  factory-  hands  about  good  rural  roads.  Prob- 
abl\-  the  blacksmith  does  n't  worry  about  the 
price  ol  books,  or  the  doctor,  lawyer,  preacher,  or 
teacher  about  the  price  of  horseshoe  iron.  But 
they  all  vote  together  for  men  to  represent  them 
all  in  the  government.  Each  representative  has 
some  obligation  to  all  the  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  at  any  rate,  he  knows  that  if  he  favors  one 
at  the  expense  of  the  other,  he  will  have  to  reckon 
with  that  other  element  on  election  day. 

If  the  idea  of  government  b>'  strike  is  carried 
out,  we  shall  have  class  lined  up  against  class; 
and  that  means,  instead  of  all  working  together, 
we  shall  be  working  against  each  other.  If  the 
farmers  try  to  keep  food  prices  up,  the  manufac- 
turers will  tr>'  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  their 


goods — and  if  everybody  keeps  up  his  prices,  and 
has  to  pay  everybody  else's  kept-up  prices— well, 
you  can  see  where  that  will  land  us! 

Keep  cool,  hold  hard — and  we  '11  get  around 
the  bend  in  the  road  all  right! 

"GLORIOUS  GIRL'   OR   THE   BARRED 
ROCK  WONDER  OF  AMERICA 

The  little  White  Leghorn  is  the  queen  of  them 
all  when  it  comes  to  laying.  The  Brahmas  and 
Cochin-Chinas  bulk  magnificently  in  the  pot. 
The  Rhode  Island  Red  is  a  useful  bird,  and  the 
white  Wyandotte,  the  Speckled  Hamburg  and 
the  Black  Minorca  all  have  friends  who  will  sing 
their  praises.  But  for  all-round  merit,  the  good 
old  yellow-legged  Barred  Rock  beats  'em  all. 

The  Barred  Rock  has  a  comfortable  disposition. 
It  is  n't  wild,  like  the  little  Leghorn,  nor  in  its 
own  wa>'.  like  some  of  the  giant  breeds.  It 
attends  stricth-  to  business,  takes  good  care  of 
itself — and  proves  its  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
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the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  liopi^ergrasses.  It 
thrives  "on  the  range"  or  in  the  yard,  and  never 
a  Barred  Rock  leaves  the  world  but  the  world  is 
the  better  for  the  B.  R.  having  lived  in  it. 

"Glorious  Girl,"  whose  picture  we  show,  came 
down    from    America    to    "The    Garden,"    won 
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"GLORIOUS  GIRL" 


prizes,  and  so  gained  the  favor  of  those  who 
know  Chicken  that  her  owner  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  refuse  $5000  for  her. 

"Glorious  Girl"  looks  a  little  skittish  for  a 
Rock — but  then,  she  is  young,  just  in  the  pullet 
stage,  and  probably  the  photographer  caught  her 
while  she  was  under  the  spell  of  the  excitement  of 
a  first  visit  in  town.  But  see  how  sturdy  she 
looks;  how  keenly  alert,  yet  not  flighty  with 
nerves;  how  splendidly  her  structure  and  confor- 
mation combine  aesthetic  charms  with  utilitarian 
promise!  No,  that  's  not  a  syllable  too  much 
of  eulog}'!  Without  hesitation,  we  commend 
"Glorious  Girl"  to  your  consideration  as  a  pat- 
tern of  all  the  good,  homely,  old-fashioned 
American  virtues.     She  sticks  to  her  job! 

THROUGH  THE  WATCH  TOWER'S 
TELESCOPE 

I.   W.    W. — Indisputably  the  Worst  Winter. 

The  Weather  Man  owes  us  an  exceptionally  fine 
April  and  Mav,  to  make  up  for  what  he  did  to  us 
in  January  and  February. 


In  191 3,  England's- -imports  were  £768.734,739 
and  her  exports  were  £525,245,289.  In  1914  the 
figures  fell  to  £696,635,113  and  £430,721,357. 
Export  figures  for  the  years  since  1914  have  been 
(in  pounds)  851,893,350;  948,506,492;  1,065,256,- 
407;  1,319-338,591;  <iiid  1,631,901,864.  F'or  the 
same  years,  191 5-1 9  inclusive,  the  import  fig- 
ures are  (in  pounds):  384,868,448;  506,279,707; 
525,308,991;  498,473,065;  and  798.372,971.  But 
while  England's  total  trade  value  has  been  in- 
creasing at  boom  rates,  the  giiantity  has  increased 
very  little.  High  prices  account  for  the  im- 
pressive figures. 

United  States  trade  with  Germany:  August, 
1919,  exports,  $1,009,820*  imports,  $8693; 
September,  exports,  $8,836,693;  imports,  $1,586.- 
963;  October,  $20,663,521  and  $2,157,608;  No- 
vember, $23,044,142  and  $3,228,919.  In  Decem- 
ber, exports  fell  to  $17,297,077  and  imports  to 
$2,480,523.  For  the  year  1919  our  exports  to 
Germany  totaled  $92,761,314  and  our  imports 
from  Germany  aggregated  $10,624,229.  Ger- 
many's trade  problem  now  is  to  get  raw  materials 
from  which  she  may  manufacture  goods  for  sale. 

The  Germans  squealed  when  the  people  of 
Schleswig  voted,  by  about  75,000  to  25,000,  to 
return  to  Danish  rule.  If  the  plebiscites  in 
Silesia  and  East  Prussia  were  to  go  against  them 
(we  wonder,  late  in  February),  then  what  will 
they  do? 

Japan  is  regarded  with  suspicion  and  distrust  b>- 
many  persons  who  think  she  is  likely  to  become 
Germany's  successor  as  an  example  of  material- 
ism and  militarism.  The  Watch  Tower  hopes 
they  are  wrong!  It  hopes  the  United  States  will 
act,  in  its  relations  with  Japan,  in  a  way  that  will 
give  Japan  no  undue  encouragement  to  a  policy 
of  imperialism  on  the  Pacific — and  also  in  a  way 
that  will  uphold  ^America's  dignity. 

When  the  Watch  Tower  man  read,  on  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  of  the  formal  opening  of  the  session  of 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  the  day 
before,  at  London,  he  wondered  what  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  have  thought  of  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  to  be  represented.  If  he  could 
have  known,  surely,  the  answer  to  that  question, 
his  own  mental  state  would  have  been  much  more 
comfortable. 

No  doubt  it  's  foolish  and  sentimental,  but  we  do 
like  to  feel  that  with  the  close  of  winter  and  the 
coming  of  spring  a  lot  of  the  world's  troubles  may 
perhaps  come  to  an  end! 
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CROCODILE  HUNTING  IN  AMERICA 
This  is  a  stor>'  which  pro\es  that  there  are  still 
strange  and  exciting  hunting  adventures  to  be 
encountered  in  the  United  States,  and  that  fear- 
some reptiles,  not  generally  supposed  to  be  na- 
tive Americans,  inhabit  this  country,  although 
the  fact  is  known  only  to  a  few  naturalists  and 
scientists. 

If  you  will  look  in  your  encyclopedia,  you  will 
discover  that  it  states  that  true  crocodiles  inhabit 
the  Nile  and  other  rivers  of  Africa,  and  that  they 
are  also  to  be  found  in  the  W^est  Indies,  and  Cen- 
tral and  South  America;  but  you  will  not  find,  in 
most  of  these  books  at  least,  anything  about  croc- 
odiles living  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States. 

But  a  few  months  ago  the  writer  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  a  young  sportsman  from  Denver, 
Colorado,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bacon  by  name,  w^ho  has 
made  more  than  a  local  name  for  himself  as  a 
huntei  of  big  game  in  out- 
of-the-way  parts  of  the 
world. 

"I     have     just     been 
having  the  time  of   my 
life,"    said    Mr.    Bacon, 
"down  in  Florida,  hunt- 
ing crocodiles." 

"You  mean  alligators, 
don't  vou?  '  I  asked. 

"No."  replied  Mr. 
Bacon.  "I  mean  genuine 
crocodiles,  just  like  those 
to  be  found  in  the  Nile. 
But  I  am  not  in  the  least 
surprised  you  thought  I 
made  a  mistake  when  I 
said  crocodiles  instead  of 
alligators,  because  there 
are  mighty  few  people 
who  are  aware  that  there 
is  such  a  reptile  living 
in  Florida;  even  many 
natives  o  f  the  State  would 

doubt  the  statement,  I  am  sure.  Nevertheless, 
we  have  some  mighty  big  crocodiles  there,  and 
ver>-  ugly  customers  when  molested. 

"I  stumbled  upon  them  quite  by  accident. 
One  night  several  months  ago,  when  I  was  hunt- 
ing alligators  in  the  Big  Cypress  Swamp,  as  my 
guide  and  myself  lay  on  the  ground,  where  the 
smoke  from  the  camp-fire  drifting  over  us  made  a 
barrage  against  the  mosquitoes,  he  told  me  of 


strange  monsters  he  had  seen  which  were  like 
alligators,  but  were  not  alligators.  They  had 
pointed  jaws,  long  tusks,  were  larger  and  livelier, 
and  were  not  black  like  "  'gators."  He  had  seen 
them  farther  from  shore  than  alligators  were 
ever  met,  and  he  was  sure  he  could  find  them 
again. 

"Naturally,  I  was  interested,  and  immediately 
began  to  make  plans  to  go  in  search  of  the  mon- 
sters, which  I  did  not  immediately  suspect  were 
crocodiles,  as  I  had  never  heard  of  those  being 
found  nearer  the  United  States  than  Jamaica. 

"A  few  weeks  later  found  us  one  night  in  a 
little  schooner  anchored  a  mile  or  two  off  Maderia 
Hammock,  in  Barnes  Sound,  in  the  extreme 
southern  end  of  Florida. 

"In  the  morning  my  guide  made  good  his  prom- 
ise, as  he  pointed  out,  swimming  near  the  schooner, 
one  of  the  creatures  we  were  seeking.  In  a  skiff 
I  gave  chase,  but  was  soon  worn  out,  while  the 
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A  CROCODILE,  WITH  ITS  NARROW,  POINTED  HEAD 


quarry  was  still  fresh.  I  got  one  shot  with  the 
harpoon,  but  it  was  a  case  of  projectile  versus 
armor,  and  the  latter  won. 

"In  the  days  that  followed,  with  guide  and 
boatman,  I  pursued  the  reptiles,  which  I  identi- 
fied as  genuine  crocodiles,  through  narrow  bayous, 
o\"er  wide  waters,  and  up  creeks  so  o\'erhung  with 
rank  \-egetation  and  tangled  ^•ines  that  we  could 
not  sit  upright  in  our  boats. 
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"The  chief  excitement  oi  the  trip  came  a  few- 
days  after  I  had  arrived  in  the  crocodile  country, 
when  we  encotmtered  the  largest  crocodile  I  have 
ever  seen.  We  had  corralled  the  creature  in  a 
deep,  but  narrow,  channel,  the  ends  of  which 
were  guarded  by  our  two  skiffs,  my  guide's  and 
mine.  The  guide  got  the  first  shot  with  his  har- 
poon, which  soon  pulled  out,  having  failed  to 
penetrate  the  hide  beyond  the  barb.  The  second 
shot  was  mine  and  the  harpoon  held,  but  the 
iron  was  so  small  and  its  barb  so  short  that  I 


AN  ALLIGATOR,  SHOWING  THE  BROAD,  ROUNDED  MUZZLE 


dared  put  little  strain  upon  it,  yet  it  enabled  us  to 
follow  and  find  the  big  saurian,  however  muddy 
and  deep  were  the  holes  wherein  she  tried  to  hide. 

"The  hope  came  to  me  then  of  taking  her  alive, 
but  I  lacked  the  experience  necessary  to  do  this, 
and  was  worsted  in  a  contest  of  some  hours  which, 
on  our  side,  left  one  boat  out  of  commission  and 
the  other  damaged,  and,  on  the  other,  a  fighting- 
mad  crocodile,  which  I  finally  was  obliged  to  kill 
with  my  rifle. 

"We  caught  a  number  of  crocodiles  from  seven 
to  ten  feet  in  length,  but  always  after  a  hard 
battle.  When  I  examined  them  closely,  I*  noted 
that  they  were  very  different  in  appearance  from 
the  alligators  which  abound  in  Florida.  The 
alligator  has  a  broad,  rounded  muzzle,  which  at 
once  distinguishes  it  from  the  crocodile,  with  its 
narrow,  pointed  head. 

"The  crocodile  has  other  points  which  distin- 
guish it  from  the  alligator;  one  of  the  principal 


ones  is  its  bad  disposition.  The  reptiles  are  truly 
formidable  from  their  great  size  and  strength, 
and  if  they  were  not  rendered  unwieldy  by  the 
length  of  the  body  and  tail,  might  become  as 
dreadful  on  land  as  in  the  water,  where  they  can 
act  to  the  greatest  advantage.  On  shore,  their 
shortness  of  limb,  great  length  of  body,  and 
difficulty  in  turning,  or  of  advancing  otherwise 
than  directly  forward,  enables  the  hunter  readily 
to  escape  pursuit. 

"Crocodiles  are  exclusively  carnivorous,'  feed- 
ing on  such  animals  as 
frequent  the  waters  they 
inhabit,  and  on  fish  or 
carcasses  thrown  into  the 
streams,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  them  from  at- 
tacking a  human  being 
when  in  the  water,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  as  some 
south  Florida  natives 
have  discovered,  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to 
venture  into  the  waters 
they  inhabit  or  carelessly 
expose  oneself  in  a  small 
boat. 

"Although  I  did  not 
see  any  quite  so  large,  I 
was  told  by  some  of  the 
natives  that  some  of  the 
Florida  crocodiles  attain 
a  length  of  fourteen  feet 
and  over. 

"That  crocodiles  are 
much  more  combative 
than  alligators  seems 
proved  by  the  fact  that 
almost  all  the  crocodiles  I  saw  or  killed  were 
more  or  less  scarred  or  mutilated,  while,  among 
the  many  alligators  I  have  seen,  I  have  noted  but 
few  which  bore  marks  of  battle. 

"In  hunting  crocodiles,  I  found  it  really  excit- 
ing sport,  after  locating  the  mouth  of  a  crocodile's 
cave  in  the  bank  of  the  river,  to  hang  the  noosed 
end  of  a  rope  before  it,  while  standing  on  the 
bank  above.  As  I  waited  for  a  bite,  my  boat- 
man busied  himself  thrusting  a  harpoon  pole 
into  the  earth  ten  to  twenty  feet  back  of  me. 
This  was  followed  by  an  outrushing  crocodile 
and  some  excitement  at  my  end  of  the  line.  The 
big  reptile,  securely  noosed,  would  swim  out  into 
the  stream  and  sulk  in  its  depths,  but  the  rope 
was  tightly  drawn  and  never  allowed  to  slip,  and 
at  last  the  creature  found  himself  helplessly  fac- 
ing me  on  the  bank. 

"It  is  really  not  remarkable  that  so  few  people 
are  aware  that  there  are  crocodiles  in  Florida, 
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as  the  little  colony  seems  definitely  limited  to  a 
very  small  region  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of 
the  peninsula,  a  strip  only  about  ten  miles  lonp; 
by  three  wide.  Saurians  are  plentiful  in  the 
rivers  and  swamps  of  northern  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida,  and  westward  throuiih 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  to  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
Texas,  but,  outside  of  the  narrow  Florida  limits 
I  have  named,  all  are  alligators. 

"It  is  rather  interesting  to  speculate  as  to 
where  these  crocodiles  came  from,  as  they  are 
undoubtedly  not  natives.  My  theory  is  that,  as 
they  are  found  far  out  from  land,  where  the 
alligators  are  never  seen,  they  are  an  exploring 
species  which  originally  migrated  up  from  the 
West  Indies.  One  thing  I  know  is  that  they  are 
identical  in  appearance  with  those  found  in 
Trinidad."  James  Anderson. 

PHOTOGRAPHING  A  TORNADO 

Perhaps  the  first  set  of  pictures  showing  clearly 
the  successive  stages  of  a  tornado  were  taken  by 
\V.  A.  Wood,  a  photographer  of  Columbus,  Ne- 
braska, when  a  storm  swept  o\-er  the  country  near 
Elmwood  in  that  State  last  spring.  This  tornado 


THE  TORXADO  CLOUD 

had  many  very  novel  features,  and,  according  to 
several  witnesses,  actually  looped  the  loop. 

The  first  three  pictures  show  its  successive 
stages  as  it  swept  across  the  country.  In  the 
fourth  photograph,  however,  it  begins  to  deviate 
from  its  normal  form,  and  part  of  the  tornado  is 
seen  standing  almost  straight  up  from  the  ground, 
W'hile  the  clouds  are  pulling  the  top  away.  In  the 


THE  CLOUD  AS  IT  MOVED  ALONG 

fifth  picture  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tornado  has 
looped  the  loop,  this  occurring  at  the  top  of  the 
vertical  column.  The  loop  itself  can  hardly  be 
seen  because  of  the  angle  at  which  the  picture  was 
taken.  Strangely  enough,  the  tornado  broke  in 
two  immediately  after  the  fifth  picture  had  been 
taken,  but  the  vertical  column  continued  to 
sweep  over  the  country  for  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  farther  before  it  died  down. 

Meteorologists  explain  this  curious  happening 
by  the  fact  that  the  storm  was  moving  northeast, 
while  the  wind  currents  at  the  surface  of  the  earth 


THE  CLOVn  A  FEW  MOMENTS  LATER 

were  blowing  toward  the  northwest,  and  these 
opposing  forces  pulled  the  tornado  cloud  apart. 
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The  tornado  followed  a  morning  of  cloudy  and 
humid  weather.  It  had  cleared  up  about  noon, 
but  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  it 
began  to  cloud  up  again.     At  first  the  clouds  ap- 


THE  CLOUD  BEGINNING  TO  BREAK 

peaerd  quite  ordinary,  according  to  Mr.  Wood, 
who  took  the  pictures,  but  eventually  a  khaki- 
colorcd  formation  developed  which  began  to  taper 
and  soon  sent  down  a  tiny,  smoke-colored  line 
which  made  connection  with  the  earth.  The  tail 
of  the  tornado  resembled  a  rope  dangling  from 


THE  CLOUD  "LOOPING  THE  LOOP" 

the  clouds.  The  success  in  taking  the  photo- 
graphs is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  it  was  clear 
blue  sky  beneath  the  main  cloud. 

This  particular  tornado  did  not  take  any  toll 
of  life,  although  it  wrecked  numerous  farm  build- 
ings. The  same  day  another  storm  struck  the 
city  of  Omaha  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage. 

R.   P.  Crawford. 


THE  GREATEST  HERD  IN  THE  WORLD 

Reminiscent  of  the  tales  of  early  pioneering  days 
on  the  American  plains  si.\ty  years  ago,  when  mov- 
ing herds  of  buffaloes  crossing  recently  built 
railroad-tracks  held  up  trains  for  hours,  is  the 
story  told  by  passengers  of  the  steamer  Alaska 
when  making  the  trip  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska, 
to  Dawson  City,  Yukon  Territory,  Canada,  in 
late  September.  A  mile  out  of  Eagle  City,  going 
up  the  Yukon  River  to  Dawson,  the  steamer  ran 
into  an  immense  herd  of  barren-land  caribou,  a 
variety  of  the  reindeer,  swimming  the  mighty 
Yukon.  The  animals  were  on  their  annual  trek 
inland  for  the  winter  after  a  summer  spent  along 
the  coast.  The  big  steamer  literally  shoved  her 
way  through  the  mass  of  animals  that  numbered 
many  thousands.  At  this  time  of  the  year,  the 
caribou  move  in  herds  of  upward  of  ten  thousand. 
Between  the  headwaters  of  the  Forty-  and  Sixty- 
Mile  Rivers,  a  short  distance  west  of  Dawson,  is 
one  of  the  favorite  passing  points.  Aware  of 
this,  a  sharp  lookout  is  kept  for  the  animals,  and 
every  year  thousands  of  the  animals  are  killed 
and  supply  meat  for  the  entire  winter  to  residents 
of  Dawson  City  and  neighboring  camps. 

Mention  of  the  buffalo,  which  sixty  years  ago 
still  roamed  in  uncounted  millions  upon  the 
prairies  of  North  America  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  foothills  of  the  Rockies,  but  which  are  now 
virtually  exterminated,  there  being  at  present 
only  some  three  thousand  head  in  various  parks 
makes  worthy  of  mention  the  little-known  fact 
that  to-day  there  is  still  roaming  the  immense 
wilderness  region  of  Mackenzie  Territory,  the 
Yukon,  and  parts  of  northern  Saskatchewan,  in 
Canada,  a  herd  of  animals  that  even  outnumber 
the  bufTalo  when  they  were  most  numerous. 
This  herd  is  made  up  of  the  barren-land  caribou, 
already  mentioned,  a  comparatively  small  band  of 
which  it  was  that  the  steamer  Alaska  ran  into. 

Ernest  Thompson  Seton,  the  famous  writer  of 
animal  stories,  who  has  studied  wild  life  at  first 
hand  since  boyhood,  made  a  trip  to  the  wilds  of 
Mackenzie  Land,  and  upon  his  return,  in  a  report 
to  the  Commission  of  Conservation,  of  Canada, 
gave  it  as  his  estimate  that  the  caribou  roaming 
these  northern  regions  number  30,000,000  head; 
that  is,  they  are  greater  in  number  than  the  buf- 
falo ever  were.  The  figures  fairly  stagger,  but 
careful  study  by  various  big-game  hunters, 
naturalists,  explorers,  and  old  residents  in  the 
wilderness  seem  to  confirm  this  tremendous  total. 

Warburton  Pike  and  H.  T.  Munn,  both  famous 
hunters  and  explorers,  report  having  stood  on  the 
top  of  a  high  hill  and  seen  the  animals  moving  all 
around  them  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  in  every 
direction.  Pike  estimated  the  herd  he  saw  to 
number  in  the  neighborhood  of  2,000,000  head. 
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A  veteran  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  northland, 
Alphonse  Lamoreaux,  thus  rehited  to  the  writer 
the  story  of  the  best  view  he  had  had  of  the  pass- 
ing of  one  of  the  great  herds:  "I  was  camped  at 
Fort  Norman  in  the  spring  of  1913,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Great  Bear  River  near  where  it  empties 
into  the  Mackenzie.  The  herd  had  already  begun 
to  pass  when  I  pitched  my  camp,  and  for  two 
solid  weeks,  night  and  day,  they  continued  to  go 
by  without  a  break.     They  mo\'ed   in   a  loose 


however,  a  very  different  one:  that  of  the  burn- 
ing off  of  the  caribou  moss,  caused  by  the  careless- 
ness of  the  Indians  with  their  camp-fires. 

From  this  cause,  if  any,  will  come  eventually  a 
decline  in  the  size  of  the  caribou  herds.  The 
moss  is  gray  and  brittle,  and  lies  several  inches 
deep  over  hundreds  of  square  miles  where  the 
animals  range.  In  the  summer  it  burns  like  a 
carpet  of  shavings,  and,  once  burned  over,  does 
not  grow  again,  or  at  least  not  lor  several  years. 


A  GROUP  OF  SWIMMING  CARIBOU 


formation,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  deep,  and 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  in  every  direction." 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  herd  as 
seen  by  the  speaker  was  only  a  small  part  of  an 
enormous  whole  which  moves  upon  the  arctic 
tundra  of  the  Canadian  northland.  for  from  north- 
ern Saskatchewan  to  Dawson  City,  points  2000 
miles  apart,  men  have  reported  herds  of  various 
sizes  at  about  the  same  time. 

Men  killing  them  for  venison  often  fire  into  a 
herd  nutil  their  guns  get  too  hot  to  fire  with  safety. 
Great  massacres  of  the  animals  were  made  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dawson  by  gold-seekers  in  1898, 
and  even  to-day  a  large  number  are  still  killed. 

In  connection  with  the  caribou,  the  Indians  of 
the  Chippewyan  tribe  have  a  curious  legend. 
They  believe  that  if  a  caribou  is  killed  with  any- 
thing not  made  of  metal,  the  animals  will  entirely 
desert  the  country  for  seven  years.  In  proof  of 
this  they  instance  the  scarcity  of  the  caribou 
during  the  winter  of  1912-13.  The  year  before, 
it  appears,  a  white  man  had  got  lost,  and,  being 
without  food,  did  actually  steal  up  upon  a  caribou 
calf  and  kill  it  with  a  club.  The  real  cause  of  the 
animal's  scarcity  in  this  particular  district  was, 


I  have  seen  quaking  aspen  and  stunted  jack-pine 
growth  on  old  burnt-over  spots.  From  their 
size,  these  trees  must  have  taken  over  four  >ears 
to  mature,  but  the  caribou  moss  had  not  yet  re- 
turned. So  if  large  fires  occur  upon  the  tundra, 
havoc  might  be  wrought  among  the  animals. 

But  so  far,  despite  fire,  hunters,  and  wolves, 
the  vast  herd  of  animals  moves  on  year  after  year, 
making  their  annual  migration  to  and  from  the 
inland  country  to  the  arctic  sea,  where  in  the 
spring  the  young  are  born.  And  the  caribou  will 
probably  do  this  until  the  end  of  time,  for  the 
land  is  not  one  off'ering  much  attraction  to  the 
settler,  and  the  present  demands  of  Eskimo, 
Indian,  and  the  wolves  is  not  equal  to  the  herd's 
annual  increase. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  indeed  for  Canada  to  be 
possessed  of  such  a  tremendous  supply  of  wild- 
animal  life;  but  so  vast,  and  so  little  known  are 
its  wilderness  regions  that  the  average  person  has 
probably  never  heard  of  the  barren-land  caribou, 
whose  swarming  millions  dwell  in  an  almost 
desolate  world,  where  winter  reigns  eight  months 
in  the  year. 

Francis  J.  Dickie. 


FOR  VERY  LITTLE  FOLK 


Verses  by  Maltic  Lee  Haiisgen 


THE  TELEPHONE 


So  I  have  found  a  telephone 

Can  be  like  folks  when  you  're  alone! 

PLAY  BALL! 


When  Mother  goes  to  shop  in  town, 
I  take  the  'phone  receiver  down 
And  call  my  little  friends. 
I  tell  them  all  my  dollies'  names; 
We  talk  about  our  toys  and  games, 
And  'bout  a  glue  that  mends! 
And  then,  in  just  a  little  while. 
My  mother  walks  in — with  a  smile! 


■~«<S»(3a{ 
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A  BOY  and  dog  and  rubber  ball 

Can  have  the  greatest  fun  of  all ! 

Gyp  rushes  through  tall  grass  to  find  it — 

He  swims  the  brook  and  does  not  mind  it. 

/  could  not  play  as  well  as  he 

And  catch  it  in  my  mouth!     Dear  me! 

MY  VELOCIPEDE 

He  is  my  little  iron  steed;  and  as  upon  his 

back  I  ride, 
I  see  the  world  a-passing  by.   He  goes  which 

ever  way  I  guide. 
He  likes  the  level   pavements   best;    and 

never  frets  at  standing  still ; 
But  much  en-cour-age-ment  he   needs   to 

climb  the  very  smallest  hill. 
Of  course  a  pony  's  very  nice,  but  every 

day  he  must  be  fed. 
And  he  must  have  some  sort  of  stall  and  a 

good  roof  above  his  head. 
IVIy  little  horse  no  fodder  needs,  and  very 

happily  he  fares 
If  he  can  have,  when  night-time  comes,  a 

corner  underneath  the  stairs. 
And  ponies  sometimes  run  away, — 't  is  hard 

to  reg-u-late  their  speed, — 
So,  on  the  whole,  I  think  I  'd  choose  my 

trusty  little  velocipede. 

Nancy  Lewis. 
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WHEN  MOTHER  READS 

By  PRISCILLA  LEONARD 

When  it 's  most  dark,  then  Mother  reads  to  me 
In  the  big  chair  up  in  the  nursery, 
And  I  go  traveling  over  land  and  sea. 

When  Mother  reads,  I  see  all  sorts  of  things— 
The  nursery  floor  is  full  of  fairy  rmgs;     _ 
My  dolls  are  fairies,  all  with  spangled  wmgs. 

When  Mother  reads,  I  see  a  castle  stand 
There  on  the  rug,  all  golden-walled  arid  grand 
(My  blocks  are  part  of  it)  in  fairyland. 

\\'hen  Mother  reads,  my  boat  is  sailing  far 
ON-er  the  world,  under  the  evening  star, 
?hr;;ugh  spray  and  foam,  to  all  the  lands  the-e 
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A  HEADING  FOR  APRIL.'       BY  MARGARET  MILLER  WATTS,  AGE  I7. 
(SILVER    badge) 


It  is  rather  hard  for  St.  Nicholas  to  maintain  the 
proper  balance  between  a  justifiable  pride  and  a 
becoming  modesty  when  our  Honor  Members  will 
keep  sending  in  such  earnest,  honest  tributes  as  the 
following  (which  we  simply  have  n't  the  heart  to 
keep  from  our  readers) : 


I 


THE    STORY    OF    A   FRIEND 

BY    CONSTANCE   MARIE    o'HARA    (AGE    I4) 

(Honor  Member) 
"Make  me  to  be  a  torch  for  feet  that  grope 
Down  truth's  dim  trail;  to  bear  for  wistful  eyes 
Comfort  of  light;  to  bid  great  beacons  blaze 
And  kindle  altar-fires  of  sacrifice. 
Let  me  set  souls  aflame  with  quenchless  zeal 
For  high  endeavors,  causes  true  and  high! 
So  would  I  live  to  quicken  and  inspire; 
So  would  I,  thus  consumed,  burn  out  and  die." 

— Albion  Fellows  Baron. 

The  first  of  every  month  is  like  the  spring  of  the  yeai 
to  me,  for  it  is  then  that  my  truest  friend  comes  to 
visit  me.  Dear  St.  Nicholas,  the  best  friend  a  girl 
could  find!  Laden  with  stories  about  worth-while 
things,  and,  best  of  all,  the  League.  Each  month  I 
launch  my  little  ship  of   Great  Expectations  to  the 


League.  Sometimes  it  returns  laden  with  precious 
cargo;  mayhap,  at  other  times,  alas!  disappointments. 
But  your  great  beacon  ablaze  fills  my  soul  with  quench- 
less zeal.  Is  n't  it  wonderful  to  think  that  ever  since 
1873  girls  have  loved  you  as  much  as  I  do?  What  a  won- 
derful thing,  dear  magazine,  to  be  loved  by  the  future 
citizens  of  America  and  to  think  that  you  helped  them 
to  be  bigger,  better  citizens — helped  to  make  America 
what  it  will  be  in  1930,  for  instance!  Think,  also,  of  the 
famous  people  who  have  read  you,  my  best  friend. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  took  you  for  his  children,  and 
can't  you  just  fancy  that  little  Quentin  was  more  inter- 
ested in  you  than  the  other  children?  Many  of  the  boys 
who  sleep  in  Flanders  loved  you  too.  When  I  have 
read  you  from  cover  to  cover,  I  dream  about  the  famous 
people  who  have  read  and  enjoyed  you. 

You  are  the  friend  of  the  American  young  people. 
You  are  the  best  friend  in  the  world,  dear  St.  Nicholas 
Magazine. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  241 

(In  making  awards  contributors'  ages  are  considered) 
PROSE.     Gold  Badge,  Helen  Elmira  White  (age  16),  New  Jersey.     Silver  Badges,  Alfred  Thurston  Child 
(age  15),  Connecticut;  Saralou  Jordan  (age  17),  Iowa;  Jean  McKenna  (age  13),  Pennsylvania;  Margaret 
Pott  (age  13),  New  Jersey;  Virginia  Campbell  (age  13),  Ohio. 

VERSE.  Gold  Badge,  Eleanor  Ellis  (age  17),  California.  Silver  Badges,  Mary  K.  Hazleton  (age  12), 
Oregon;  Helen  F.  White  (age  13),  Pennsylvania;  Suzanne  Parker  (age  11),  California. 

DRAWINGS.  Gold  Badge,  Katherine  Clark  Swan  (age  15),  Indiana.  Silver  Badges,  Harold  Francis 
Murphy  (age  ll),  Indiana;  Marguerite  Detwiller  (age  12),  New  Jersey;  Margaret  Miller  Watts  (age  17), 
District  Columbia. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Silver  Badges,  Gertrude  E.  Bliss  (age  16),  Virginia;  Elizabeth  Dudley  (age  15),  New 
York;  Benjamin  V.  White,  Jr.  (age  ll),  New  Jersey;  Mary  E.  Goldsmith  (age  11),  Oregon;  Ara  Charbonneau 
(age  14),  Michigan. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  Badges,  Elizabeth  G.  Marshall  (age  1 2) ,  Va. :  Mayline  Donnelly  (age  14),  Mass. 


BV    UOROIHY    WARREN,    AGE    I4. 


BV  VIRGINIA  WATSON,   AGE   IS. 
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THE   C.\LL   OF   THE   WILD 

BY    ELEANOR    ELLIS    (AGE    1 7) 

{Cold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  February,  iq2o) 
When"  the  moon  hangs  low  in  the  sky  above. 

And  the  myriad  stars  all  blaze, 
\Mien  the  night  wind  through  the  trees  doth  moan. 

.\nd  the  lights  shine  through  the  haze. 
There  comes  a  voice  a-calling  me. 

And  back  to  my  mind  it  brings 
f^^nes  that  have  passed  forever — 

For  this  is  what  it  sings: 
I  am  the  voice  of  the  Desert, 

I  am  the  call  of  the  Wild. 
The  white,  hot  sands  and  the  yucca  palm. 
The  odor  of  sage. — a  pungent  balm. — 
The  great  \\"ide  spaces. — and,  slinking  sly, 
.\  lone  coyote  passing  by  I 

"And  thou,  O  Mortal,  art  my  child!" 
Sings  the  voice  of  the  Desert, 
The  Call  of  the  Wild. 

THE    STORY   OF   A   FRIEND 
(A  True  Story) 

BY  HELEN  ELMIR.\  WAITE   (aGE   i6) 

(Gold  Badge.     Siher  Badge  ■j.-ott  June,  igiQ) 
On"e  day  in  February-,  Elizabeth  and  I  took  our  sleds 
and  started  for  a  near-by  hill,  to  coast. 

Elizabeth  was  three,  and  I  was  ten  years  older. 

It  was  a  clear  cold  morning  and  the  sidewalk  was  a 
smooth  sheet  of  ice,  so  that  we  had  to  pick  our  way 
ver\"  carefuUy  and  go  single  file. 

Hali-«-ay  to  the  hill  I  tripped  over  my  sled  rope  and 
fell,  striking  my  head  on  the  sidewalk  with  terrible 
force.  'Elizabeth,  Elizabeth!"  I  called;  but  before 
she  answered,  darkness  overtook  me. 

The  next  thing  I  knew  something  cold  touched  my 
face  and  I  heard  a  clear  little  voice  cr>-:  "Coal  man! 
Coal  man!  Helen's  hurted.  Helen's  hurted!"  Opening 
my  eyes.  I  saw  the  tiny  Elizabeth  kneeUng  beside  me. 
rubbing  snow  on  my  forehead.  Then  came  footsteps 
and  the  "coal  man"  bent  over  me.  His  help,  however, 
was  not  needed,  and  I  went  home  with  a  great  lump 
on  my  forehead. 

How  had  the  little  Elizabeth,  known  what  to  do? 
Ever\-body  wondered!  In  answer  to  questions,  she 
said:  "Helen  was  asleep:  it  was  n't  right  for  her  to 
sleep  out  there  in  the  cold,  so  I  rubbed  snow  on  her  to 
wake  her  up.' 

Do  you  know  a  truer,  braver  friend  than  three-year- 
old  Elizabeth?     /  do  not! 

THE   STORY   OF   A   FRIEND 

BY   ALFRED    THt."RSTON    CHILD    (.\GE    1 5) 

{Silver  Badge'> 
Chippy    was    the    finest    little    canar>-    ever    seen — so 
thought  the  grizzled  old  miners.     He  had  the  loveliest 
little  voice,  the  "beadiest"  little  eyes  and  the  "cutest" 
way  of  cocking  his  tiny  head! 

He  lived  in  a  rattan  cage  near  the  base  of  the  shaft 
that  connected  the  damp  lower  world  with  that  of 
sunshine.  Seven  o'clock  each  morning  brought  Jake, 
the  foreman,  and  seven  miners,  who  interrupted 
Chippy's  welcoming  burst  of  song  and  carried  him 
down  the  long,  dark  passage  that  led  to  where  they 
mined  the  coal. 

One  morning  they  opened  a  new  seam.  Chippy  was 
particularly  happy  that  day,  for  Jake  had  given  him  a 
choice  bit  of  cuttlefish.  All  morning  he  pecked  eagerly 
at  it,  occasionally  bursting  out  into  sudden  rhapsodies 
of  song  that  almost  split  the  ears  of  the  miners. 

Lunch-time  came  and  with  it  the  prospect  of  a  few 


choice  crumbs.  The  miners  picked  up  his  cage  and 
started  back  to  the  junction  where  they  ate  their 
lunch. 

Suddenly  Chippy  stopped  singing.  He  hopped  up 
and  do%\-n,  beatfng  the  cage  with  his  wings,  and  utter- 
ing shrill  cries.  At  first,  the  miners,  who  were  laughing 
and  talking,  took  no  notice  of  him.  But  at  last  he  fell 
Ump  on  the  floor  of  his  cage. 

One  of  the  men  turned  around  to  give  Chippy  a 
crumb  and  saw  the  pathetic  little  form  on  the  floor  of 
the  cage. 

"Boys!"  he  said,  as  he  sniffed  the  air,  "there  's  gas 
here!" 

Immediately  there  was  a  rush  for  the  shaft. 

"See  here,  fellows,  you  can't  all  go  up  at  once.  'Wait 
your  turn!'  "  yelled  the  foreman. 

"Here.  Bill,  see  that  Chippy  gets  up  to  the  top  first!" 

Finally,  after  much  pushing  and  shouting,  the  last 
of  the  gang  reached  the  sunlight,  where  they  found  the 
revived  Chippy  singing  his  triumphant  song. 


'*Uyr"*-!, 
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SOMETHING    ROITND.  BY    >LVRGVZRITZ    DETWH-LER,    AGE    12. 

(SIL\'ER   BADGE) 

THE  STORY  OF  A  FRIEND 

by    SARALOU   JORDAN    (.AGE    I?) 

(5i7rCT-  Badge) 
The  rain  pattered  ceaselessly  against  the  window-panes; 
the  fire  had  died  down  to  a  soft,  radiant  glow;  and  the 
big  wicker  rocker  in  which  I  was  curled  in  pleasant  coz>- 
comfort,  before  the  open  fireplace,  suddenly  tilted  for- 
ward, and  I  looked  up  with  a  start.  Before  me  stood  a 
large,  strong  man.  \\'here  had  I  seen  that  firm,  beauti- 
ful face  before,  those  gray  locks,  that  seemed  to  add  to 
the  wonderful  character  of  the  man?  And  as  I  looked, 
he  stooped  and  lifted  in  his  arms  a  little  child,  who  held 
a  beautiful  doll — and  then  I  knew !  Before  me  stood  one 
of  the  greatest  characters  in  fiction,  one  of  Love'3 
greatest  friends.  Jean  Valjean. 

The  rain  pattered  on,  the  fire  snapped,  and  one  of 
natures  noblemen — was  gone. 

I  turned  and  gazed  at  the  glowing  embers  in  thought- 
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fill  wonder,  when,  from  the  coals,  there  rose  a  shadow, 
and  another  friend  of  Love  stood  before  me.  His  hair 
was  unkempt,  his  clothes  were  torn;  but  "it  was  said 
about  the  city  that  night,  that  it  was  the  peacefullest 
man's  face  ever  beheld  there,"  so  thought  I,  while  I 
gazed  into  the  eyes  of  Sydney  Carton — eyes  filled  with 
the  light  of  sacrifice  and  love. 

The  rain  may  patter  on  and  on,  and  even  if  it  ceases 
to  patter  and  may  beat  upon  us  in  fury, 
we  are  better  fitted  to  battle  with  life's 
storms  by  having  known  these  two 
men,  our  friends. 


THE   CALL   OF    THE   WILD 

BY    HELEN    L.    RUMMONS    (AGE    13) 

(Honor  Member) 

Nature  seems  to  call  to  me 

In  the  happy  spring. 
When,  all  their  buds  new  tipped  with 
green, 

Trees  stand  beckoning; 
Then  there  's  beauty  to  be  seen, 

I  think,  in  everything. 

Nature  seems  to  call  to  me 

In  the  summer-time. 
And  the  blue  and  far-off  hills 

Challenge  me  to  climb; 
Something,  then,  within  me  thrills 

With  a  joy  sublime. 


Nature  seems  to  call  to  me 

In  the  autumn  days. 
When  mornings  all  are  crisp  and  cold. 

Cloaked  with  purple  haze. 
And  canopies  of  red  and  gold 

Roof  the  woodland  ways. 
"something 

ROUND." 
BY 
HAROLD  FRANCIS  ,  •       , 

MURPHY,   AGE    II.  Drifts  agaiust  the  window-pane, 
And  stormy  tempests  blow; 
I  hear  the  call,  each  month  again, 
That  nature-lovers  know. 


Nature  seems  to  call  to  me 
When  the  winter  snow 


(silver  badge) 


THE   STORY  OF  A  FRIEND 
(.4  True  Story) 

BY    jean    MCKENNA    (AGE    I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The  population  of  the  town  in  which  I  live  is  made  up 
mostly  of  foreigners.     There  is  no  public  library  here, 
and  the  only  way  to  get  books  is  to  buy  them. 

Unless  children  read  and  learn  to  appreciate  books 
while  they  are  young,  they  will  never  read  when  they 
are  grown. 

My  friends  and  I  had  organized  a  club  which  we 
named  the  "Bluebird  League."  The  bluebird  is  the 
symbol  of  happiness,  and  we  must  live  up  to  our 'name. 

We  had  already  adopted  three  French  war  orphans. 
These  children  are  about  our  age,  and  we  have  so  much' 
fun  corresponding  with  them. 

One  day  we  decided  that  as  we  had  so  many  books 
ourselves,  it  would  be  nice  to  share  them  with  other 
boys  and  girls.  We  had  two  hundred  books,  and  the 
very  first  day  we  gave  out  fifty.  The  children  could 
have  them  one  week  free;    and  for  every  additional 


week  they  kept  them  out,  the  charge  was  five  cents. 
After  a  while  the  school  board  became  interested  and 
furnished  a  room  for  us  at  the  school-house. 

This  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  now  our 
library  contains  over  eight  hundred  books.  We  give 
out,  on  the  average,  three  hundred  books  a  week.  We 
have  given  entertainments  to  get  money  to  buy  more 
books. 

Last  Christmas  we  helped  our  town  to  sell  Christmas 
seals. 

"The  Bluebirds,"  as  we  call  ourselves,  have  made 
many  friends,  and  we  are  all  confident  that  the  future 
holds  much  for  us  and  our  little  library. 

THE    CALL    OF    THE    WILD 

BY    EVA    TITMAN    (AGE    13) 

From  the  north  there  came  a  long,  weird  cry, 
Now  like  a  moan,  now  like  a  sigh. 

Now  like  the  wind's  voice,  now  like  a  child; 
'T  was  the  howl  of  the  wolves, 

The  call  of  the  wild. 

With  pointed  nose  a  dog  stood  still, 
While  the  strange  call  echoed  over  the  hill; 
A  fierce  longing  burned  within  his  breast. 
And  his  frenzied  feelings  knew  no  rest: 

And  pictures  before  his  vision  piled. 
As  he  yearned  to  the  howl  of  the  wolves, 

The  call  of  the  wild. 

He  burst  through  what  held  him,  that  unseen  wall 
That  divides  wild  and  tame,  as  he  answered  that  call, — 

Now  like  the  wind's  voice,  now  like  a  child, — 
Then  he  sped  toward  the  howl  of  the  wolves. 

The  call  of  the  wild. 

And  when  the  moon  shone  from  a  cloudless  sky, 
She  saw  through  the  trees,  with  her  one  bright  eye, 
The  dog  in  the  midst  of  that  fiendish  pack; 
And  they  lifted  their  heads  and,  back  to  back 

Sent  up  the  cry  that  the  dog  had  beguiled — 
The  howl  of  the  wolves, 

The  call  of  the  wild. 

THE    STORY    OF   A    FRIEND 

BY    ISABELLE    T.    ELLIS    (AGE    II) 

The  little  freshman  stared  after  the  tall  figure,  vanishing 
around  a  corner.  How  she  wished  the  pretty,  popular 
senior,  Eloise  Gregory,  would  be  her  friend  1  Ever  since 
Ruth  Lelend  had  entered  high  school,  she  had  adored 
the  lovely  upper-class  girl.  The  girl  was  so  pretty  and 
dainty!  She  never  would  be  "like  her  in  any  possible 
way,  thought  Ruth,  half  enviously. 

On  the  way  to  Latin  class,  the  next  morning,  Ruth 
bumped  into  a  girl  with  curly  yellow  hair  and  light- 
blue  eyes.     It  was  Eloise! 

"I  beg  your  pardon!"  cried  Ruth,  with  a  startled 
glance  at  the  senior.  As  the  girl  walked  away,  Ruth 
looked  after  her  "friend-to-be"  wistfully. 

After  that,  Eloise  always  nodded  to  her  pleasantly. 
Ruth's  heart  jumped  at  this  friendly  sign,  until  one 
day — 

She  was  standing  in  an  empty  corridor.  Hearing 
voices,  she  stepped  back. 

"Who  is  that  freshman  you  bow  to?"  asked  Ella 
Rogers,  a  chum  of  Eloise. 

Ruth  could  not  help  hearing  the  answer. 

"Some  unknown  freshie,"  Eloise  laughed,  and  they 
passed  on. 

About  a  week  later,  Ruth  stood  on  the  bank  of  a  lake 
used  for  canoe  practice.  Her  senior  was  out  in  a  canoe 
with  Ella  Rogers.  Then  something  happened!  Ella 
leaned  too  far  over,  and — the  canoe  capsized ! 
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BY    GERTRUDE    E.    BLISS,    AGE    l6 
(SILVER    BADGE) 


BY   HERBERT    SIMON.    AGE    14- 


BY    ELIZATETH    DCDLEY,    AGE    15- 
(SILVER    BADGE) 


C.\THARINE   L.    PENNIMAN.    AGE    l6. 


BY   BENJAMIN  V.   WHITE,   JR.,   ACE    I  I. 
(SILVER   badge) 


BY   MARY    E.    GOLDSMITH.    AGE    II. 
(SILVER    BADGE) 


BY   M.\RTHA   C.    DUKES,   AGE    I3. 


UV    ANNA    MEHLl-N,    Auc-     1-. 


'TAKEN   AT   HOME" 
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"TAKEN  AT  HOME."   BY  FREDERICK  B.  ALEXANDER,  JR.,  A(,.L  1,,. 

Ruth's  brain  whirled.  She  remembered  dimly  that 
Eloise  could  not  swim,  but  Ella  could.  She  made  up 
her  mind.  Kicking  off  her  shoes,  she  swam  toward  the 
sinking  girl,  and  carried  her  to  shore  with  a  life-saving 
grip  she  knew.  Ella  stood  on  the  bank,  pale  and 
frightened. 

When  Eloise  became  conscious,  she  said  to  Ruth,  with 
emotion: 

"My  friend." 


THE    CALL    OF    THE    WILD 

BY    MARY   K.    HAZLETON    (AGE    12) 

{Silver  Badge) 
The  wild  waves  dashing  on  the  shores. 
The  lashing  wind  as  it  roars. 
The  monstrous  waves  as  they  break. 
Are  wilder  than  my  placid  lake. 
Yet  I  long  for  the  sea  to-night, 
For  by  the  ocean,  on  a  height. 
Stands  the  house  where  I  was  born 
On  a  stormy  winter  morn. 
Such  is  the  Call  of  the  Wild! 


WSmd^:;,  .»r  r  TA«  '       r  •  .'=« 


THE    CALL   OF   THE   WILD 

BY    HELEN    F.    WHITE    (AGE    I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
.\in't  it  awful  to  be  shut  up  in  school, 

( )n  a  bright,  warm  day  in  the  early  spring, 
Learnin'  by  heart,  rule  after  rule. 

These  dry  old  lessons  'n  everything? 

"Columbus  came  in  1501 — " 

That  clover  's  just  alive  with  bees! 
And  now  big  clouds  are  hidin'  the  sun, 

And  the  red  birds  are  at  the  cherry-trees! 

"Jamestown  was  settled  in  1701 — "  -1 

Wish  I  wuz  in  the  woods  right  now, 
C'.ettin'  wild  strawberries, — gee,  what  fun! — 

An'  birch-bark,^ — oh,  yes!  an'  /  know  just  liowl 

"The  Pilgrims  landed  in  1509 — " 

Those  jays  are  fightin'  again — jist  look! 

Wish  I  wuz  out  with  a  fishin'-line 
Instead  o'  studyin'  this  old  book! 

"The  war  began  in  19 14 — " 

Well,  I  've  got  to  put  in  one  hour  more! 
I  bet  the  old  swimmin'-hole  is  great! 

Gee!  I  wish  that  clock  said  "four"! 

I  'm  glad  I  sit  next  the  winder  now. — 

The  whole  outside  seems  callin'  me; 
But  I  gotta  stay  in  school,  somehow. 

So  next  the  winder  's  the  place  fer  me! 

THE    STORY    OF   A   FRIEND 
(A  True  Story) 

BY    DAVID    L.    CROCKER    (AGE    lo) 

This  is  a  true  story  about  Barbara,  a  little  five-year-old 
friend  of  my  brother  John,  who  is  four. 

One  day  last  February  when  the  thermometer  was 
at  20°,  John  and  Barbara  were  trying  to  spear  frogs  in 
a  deep  spring,  which  is  a  hogshead 
■"  ;      sunk  into  the  ground. 


"taken  AT  HOME."   BY  NANCY  JANE 
JUNKIN,  AGE  13. 


A  HEADING  FOR  MARCH."   BY  NANCY 
RIGGS,  AGE  14.   (HONOR  MEMBER) 


A  HEADING  FOR  APRIL.    BY  FRANCES 
LEE  PURNELL,  AGE  l6. 
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BV    CHARLOTTE    WHITE,    AGE     I4. 


bV    ARA    CHARBON'NEAU,    AGE    I4. 
(SILVER    BADGE) 

"TAKEN    AT    HOME" 


BY   FRANCES    SIEWART.    AGE    I4. 
(honor  MEMBER) 


Suddenly  John,  who  had  moved  too  close  to  the  hole, 
lost  his  footing  and  tumbled  into  the  icy  water  w^hich 
was  over  his  head.  His  little  friend,  instead  of  running 
away  frightened,  seized  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat 
and  pulled  him  to  safety. 

For  a  long  time  after  that,  whenever  any  one  spoke 
of  it,  she  would  crj-.  She  really  seemed  more  frightened 
than  John.  Ever  since  then  they  have  been  closer 
friends  than  before. 

THE    CALL    OF    THE    WILD 

BY    SUZANNE    PARKER    (.\GE    II) 

(Silver  Badge) 
"I  KEPT  him  well,"  said  the  hunter. 

As  he  ended  his  tale  of  sorrow, 
"I  saved  him  from  dying  a  savage  beast. 

But  he  went  to  his  pals  on  the  morrow. 

"Why,  man!  I  wanted  him  for  a  pet. 

But  he  did  n't  know  that,  I  guess. 
Just  one  short  night  he  stayed  with  me — 

I  wish  I  had  loved  him  less!" 

An  aged  man  stepped  up  from  the  crowd. 
And  turned  to  the  hunter  and  smiled. 

"A  wolf  will  stay  with  no  one,  sir, 
When  he  hears  the  call  of  the  wild." 

THE    STORY    OF    A    FRIEND 

BY    M.\RG.A.RET    POTT    (.\GE    13) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Jimmy  did  n't  have  any  boy  neighbors,  so  when  he  saw, 
"How  to  Build  a  Packing- Box  Village,"  in  St.  Nicholas, 
he  decided  to  build  one  by  himself.  He  collected  boxes 
from  the  cellar  and  started  work.  Suddenly  he  noticed 
people  were  moving  into  the  new  house  next  door.  "I 
wonder  if  there  is  a  boy  in  the  house,"  said  Jimmy  to 
himself. 

Just  then,  he  saw  a  boy  on  the  porch,  beside  a  trunk 
with  a  name  on  it.  "William  Barton,"  Jimmy  read. 
The  new  boy  turned  toward  Jimmy,  and  Jimmy,  with 
sudden  courage,  beckoned  him  to  come  over.  The  new 
boy  nodded  yes  and  Jimmy  showed  him  the  barn  he 
was  making  and  the  explanation  in  St.  Nick.  "Can  I 
call  you  Billy?"  Jimmy  asked.  The  boy  nodded  and 
then   started   reading   the  explanation.      Suddenly   he 


seized  the  tools  from  Jimmy's  hands  and  put  on  a  diffi- 
cult piece  Jimmy  had  been  having  trouble  with. 

As  Billy  did  n't  seem  very  talkativ-e,  Jimmy  decided 
he  was  shy,  and  talked  a  lot  himself  so  as  to  put  him  at 
ease.  "Say,  Billy,"  suddenly  asked  Jimmy,  with  a  new 
thought  in  his  mind,  "can  you  talk  deaf  and  dumb?" 

Billy  started  moving  his  hands  with  a  quickness  and 
deftness  Jimmj-  had  never  seen.  So  they  talked  to- 
gether in  deaf  and  dumb  and  worked  on  the  barn  until 
Jimmy's  dinner-bell  rang,  when  Jimmy  said  good-by  to 
his  new  friend  and  went  into  the  house  for  his  meal. 

During  the  meal  he  noticed  his  family  were  laughing 
all  the  time.  When  Jimmy's  mother  asked  him  how  he 
liked  his  new  friend.  Dad  and  big  brother  laughed 
harder.  Jimmy  was  telling  his  mother  about  Billy  when 
she  asked  if  Billy  talked  much,  "No,"  said  Jimmy, 
"he  seemed  shy." 

"He  is  deaf  and  dumb,"  his  mother  said. 


A  HEADING  FOR  APRIL."      BY  K.\THERINE  CLARK  SWAN.  AGE  Ig. 
(GOLD   BADGE.     SILVER   BADGE  WON  DECEMBER,    I9I9) 
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OF    THE    WILn 

ET    ELiEK   Jd.    STAN     i, AG-E    I4. 

Wbbs  tbe  paxsitkans  of  Sie  seem  Xod  hesTT-  to  bear. 

Dod'x  be  iooili^  and  sulk.  like  a  s3>Qdled  little  *'*«^M- 
Do  not  bide  yomBeU  blindly  in  man'B  crowded  Isr, 
-  But.  ioBUad.  go  and  answer  tbe  Call  gb  the  Wild. 

Far.  until  yon  bave  tried  ix,  yxm  can't  realize 

How  ZQiicb  hsB  tb^  best  palace  in  tbis  worid  is  w>Qrtii 

Tban  a  tent  in  tbe  woods,  wbere  j-on  loc^  at  the 
And  iccget  aJl  tbe  "Hf"*  litlle  txonhies  d^  earth. 


SPE-CLAL   MENTION 


So.  -Kiten  probknaf  of  fiEe  SBeai  too  fcea«7  to  1 

Pnn't  1ir  frnlinr  Tni  millr  lilrr  i  npoHr  1  lifrir  lililil. 

Do  not  hide  }*oiinBelf  ti^dkf- in  man's  crowded  Idk. 
But.  instead,  go  and  <M»wa  fiie  CaS  «ff  tbe  MVBd. 

THE   STORY    OF  A  FRIE^O) 

yj-   JUKI/-.    BKiGHT    (age    I3.) 

I  &&W  a  d^l-lMle  a  abort  <1ii*a«y  oC  and  icauiwul  to 
reach  it  in  Bjate  «f  3oy  wounded  leg.    In  a  flhort  tiaare. 

aJtbougLit  seemed  ai^ee  to  UK.  I  waEdozangint^Mrne^'er- 
xv-b&■di■SDtteB  did^Hie.   Laxex.  I  amoke  «it2i  a  start 


£...-:.:'£:<;  Ji^.  Gcar^f 


DRAWINGS 


T.'iC* 


V1XSE 


r  £.  Cbm^ME 

Femty  Li'^er 
UjoryGcrtodk 
Df0tAy  FrUmmffir 


Miry  M.  Omner 
Jessioi  L/omise  iie- 

gaar 
GtrtrmAe  D.  Swutk 

JwrnamABrmmm 
Mergartl  Htywaoi 
PrixSUi     Wan-em 

Fr^ktr 
Eioiit  frye  Bmrt 
MtilUe  L.  Crdi 

PROSE 
M«ieleimf  Lewis 

itmry  Mimor, 


Hc,irK  J.  Svtor 
Gervu4e  E.   Mclm 
iyre 
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ROLL  OF  HONOR 


WHAT   THE   LEAGUE   IS 


A  list  of  those  who*  contributions  were  deserving  of  high 
praise: 


VERSE 

Mar>'  P.  Myers 
Dorothy  E.  Curtis 
Elizabeth  MacLean 
KUzabeth  Sinser 
Elizabeth  G.  Palmer 
B.  11.  Green 
Marsaret  \V.  Hall 
Sarali    A.    Zimmer- 
man 
Jere  Mickel 
\Vm.  Atkins 

PROSE 

Charlotte  Reynolds 
Virginia  Sutton 
Louise  Freiberg 
Harriet  McCurley 
Alice  E.  Hyde 
Ruth  Starratt 
Malcolm  Hagar 
Elizabeth  McMillin 
Elizabeth  S.   Liver- 
more 
Eleanor  Clark 
Helen  R.  Garbutt 
Man,-  L.  Myers 
Beverly  L.  Holladay 
Betty  Niven 
Lillian  Johnson 
Mildred  A.  Hayes 
Marian  Grant 
Angelica  S.  Gibbs 
Betty  Kuck 


%^j]w?  ^rnhjiUS^  il|^(|«{K 


"A  HEADING  FOR  APRIL. 

ARNOLD,  AGE  12 


BY  VIRGINIA 


Eva  Titman 
Elizabeth 

McCraney 
\'era  Shapro 
Elizabeth  Odell 
Marv  M.  Swan 


"SOMETHING    ROUND.' 
SABINE,    AGE 


JULIA 


Artiss  de  Volt 
Ruth  D.  Keener 
Florence  Arenberg 
Lydia  Ayars 
Lucia  Chase  Jenncy 
Carolyn  Inglis 
Florence  Comminer 
Sylvia  Salinger 
Polly  Stearns 
Virginia  Cherry 
Jane  .Vheson 
Win.  Garry  Birch 
InesGeraghty 
Virginia  Lignell 
Rulli  Kenk 
Dorothv  Woolf 
Bertha  I'Vlls 
Margaret  Hal.sey 
Emily  M.  Weeks 
Florence    D.    Wood 
Richard  Burgess 
K.itherine  Hastings 
Minnie  Pfcfcrbcrg 
Helen  Scirck 
Florence  Ireland 
Sarah  P.  Shiras 


PHOTOGRAPHS 

Francis  Robbins 
Elizabeth  H.  Pierce 
George  B.  Hiester 
Henry  Bunting 
Janet  .\.  Hartmann 
Helen  Schuette 
Sarah  Jamieson 
Margaret  l""anwich 
Nellie  Goldstein 
Regina  Gramels- 

bach 
Martin  Moore 
Margaret  Olmsted 
Maxwell  Cone 
SuKin  Murray 
Dorothea  Simons 
Leonore  l-".  (iidding 
Miriam  Howe 
Margaret  Busli 
Carolyn  IC.  Lyon 
Helen  Dyson 
Samuel    VV.    Bridg- 

ham  Jr. 


Arleen  B.  Newell 
Janet  G.  Becker 

DRAWINGS 

Janet  Blossom 
Caroline    G.    John- 
son 
Leslie  Powell 
Harriet  Urtman 
Elizabeth  Noyes 
Frances  C.  Hale 
Margaret  G.  Spence 
Robert  V.  C.  White- 
head. Jr. 
Fannv  Rich 
Dorothy  Cahill 
Elizabeth  Savage 
W.  Richard  McCal- 

lister 
Betty  Bateman 
.Alden  I.  Clark 
Gertrude  Moakley 
Elsa  Adolphsen 
Alison  Farmer 
Cap,-1  Capen 
X'irginia  Tilson 
Florence  E.  Day 
Selma  Moese 
Edward  E.  Murphy 
Mildred  Natwick 
Imogen  Garner 
Ralph  Travis 
KatherineC.  Klenke 
Kingsley  Kaliler 

PUZZLES 

Marv  J.  Jamar 
Is;ibelle  Robert 
X'incent    Siiulino 
Catherine    Sweenev 
Robert  \'.  C.  Whiti"- 

head.  Jr. 
Nancy  Nye 
Harmon  .\.  Warner 
Herbert  Goldtrank 
George  GoUlfrank 
tiaiiet  Wise 
Barbara   Wendell 
-Samuel  Scott 
Janet  Buhler 
.•\rlineSmythe 
Jo.seph  IC.  Magiv 
Sophia  E.  Jenks 
Marion  Murl'ree 
Jessie  D.  W.iU 
Martha  L.  .\vary 
Dorothv    little 
liessie  C.oldsmith 
Marv  Davies 
John  D.  Atkins 


The  St.  Nicholas  League  is  an  organization  of 
the  readers  of  the  St.  Nicholas  >L\gazine. 

The  League  motto  is  "Live  to  learn  and  learn  to 

live."  ,    .        „ 

The  League  emblem  is  the  "Stars  and  btripes. 

The  League  membership  button  bears  the 
League  name  and  emblem. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League,  organized  in  No- 
vember, 1899,  became  immediately  popular  with 
earnest  and  enlightened  young  folks,  and  is  now 
believed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  artistic  educational 
factors  in  the  world. 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and 
silver  badges  each  month  for  the  best  original  poems, 
stories,  drawings,  photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle 
answers. 

PRIZE    COMPETITION   No.    245 

Competition  No.  245  will  close  April  24.  All 
contributions  intended  for  it  must  be  mailed  on  or 
before  that  date.  Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in 
St.  Nicholas  for  August.  Badges  sent  one  month 
later. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-tour 
lines.     Subject,  "The  Whispering  Pines  " 

Prose.  Essiiv  or  stor%-  of  not  more  than  three 
luindred  words'     Subject,  "A  Narrow  Escape." 

Photograph.  -\nv  size,  mounted  or  unmounted: 
no  blue  prims  or  negatives.  Young  photographers 
need  not  print  and"  develop  their  pictures  them- 
selves.    Subiect.  "A  Lucky  Snapshot." 

Drawing.  '  India  ink,  verv  black  writmg-mk,  or 
wash.  Subject,  "Tired,"  or  "A  Headmg  for 
August."  .     -  ,, 

Puzzle.     Must  be  accompanied  by  answer  m  tulL 

Pvizzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  com- 
plete set  of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St. 
NicHOL.\s.  Must  be  addressed  to  The  Riddle- 
Box. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless 
it  is  accompiinifd  bv  a  self -addressed  and  stamped 
envelop  of  proper  s'ize  to  hold  the  manuscript  or 
picture. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber 
or  not,  is  entitled  to  l.oaiiuo  membership,  and  upon 
application  a  League  bad;.;o  and  leatlot  will  be  sent 
free.  No  League  member  who  ha?^  reachetl  the  age 
of  eighteen  >ears  may  cominne. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kintl,  must  bear 
the  name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender  and  be 
indorsed  as  ••original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guard- 
ian, who  must  be  convinced  beyond  doubt  and 
must  state  in  writing  -that  the  contribution  is  not 
copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender. 

If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also  Ix"  adt|e<l. 
These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  slux^t,  but 
(1//  the  contribution  itself -ii  maiuiscnpt.  on  the  upper 
margin;  if  a  picture,  on  the  maro,n  or  hack.  \\  rite 
or  ilraw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  com  nbutor 
may  seiul  but  one  contribution  a  month— not  one  ot 
e.uh  kind,  but  one  onlv;  this,  however,  does  not 
iiuhide  ••compel it ionsj"  in  the  ailvertismg  pages  or 
"Answers  to  I'uz/les." 

AiKlress:  The  St.   Nicholas  League. 
Tlie  (."entury  Co.. 
35,>  I'ourth  .\venue.  New  York. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Cicero.  III. 
Dear  St.  Nichol.as:  You  have  just  made  inc  happy 
1)\-  a(hnitting  mc  into  the  Le.\gue.  Nine  years  ago  1 
came  to  America  from  Austria-Hungary  with  my  par- 
ents. As  I  was  six  years  old,  I  began  school.  The 
poor  teacher  had  a  hard  time  with  me,  for  although  I 
knew  Hungarian,  Rumanian,  and  Slovak,  I  knew  but 
two  words  of  English,  and  those  two  I  had  learned  from 
foreigners  who  aired  their  knowledge  of  English  before 
the  peasants.  1  rapidly  advanced  in  school  and  am 
now  a  sophomore  in  the  high  school. 

Father  has  some  property  in  Europe,  so  we  are  only 
waiting  for  everything  to  be  settled  before  we  go  to 
Europe.  I  shall  certainly  not  stay  there,  for  America 
has  a  strong  hold  on  me.  Here  I  have  received  my  edu- 
cation and  here  I  have  spent  the  best  of  my  childhood, 
such  as  would  never  have  been  possible  in  the  peasant 
village  of  the  old  country.  So,  with  love  for  all  America, 
I  am         Yours  affectionately, 

Elsie  Duris. 


Wilmington,  Del. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  read  you  for  a  whole 
year,  now,  and  expect  to  take  you  for  another.  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  am  not  a  boy,  though  my  name  is  Mar- 
shall. Marshall  is  a  family  name;  I  was  named  after 
Chief-Justice  Marshall,  who  is  my  ancestor  in  the 
direct  line.  He  was  my  mother's  grandmother's  grand- 
father. There  are  a  good  many  girls  in  the  family  named 
Marshall.  My  mother's  name  is  Margaret  Louise 
Marshall.  I  have  a  ring  (or  my  mother  has  it  for  me) 
that  has  in  it  a  lock  of  John  Marshall's  hair,  and  his  wife's 
and  child's.  He  had  it  made  for  his  wife  as  a  gift.  I  have 
a  sister  who  shares  St.  Nicholas  with  me.  Her  name 
is  Claudia  Keith;  she  got  the  name  Keith  from  the  chief- 
justice's  mother. 

I  would  like  to  tell  more,  but  Claudia  is  st:arting  a  new 
story  in  the  new'ST.  Nicholas,  and  if  I  don't  hurry,  she 
will  be  half-way  down  the  page  before  I  begin.  We 
always  read  together. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Marshall  Holladay  Shaker. 

P.  S.  John  Marshall  was  buried  the  day  the  liberty 
bell  was  cracked,  and  my  mother  says  that  the  Marshalls 
have  been  cracked  ever  since. 


San  Diego,  Calif. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Our  school  takes  you  every 
month.  The  children  all  love  you,  so  that  as  soon  as 
you  come  every  one  reads  you  instead  of  school-books. 
And  when  the  teacher  glares  down  the  aisle  and  says, 
"Tommy  Jones,  what  are  you  reading?"  he  will  be  sure 
to  answer,  "The  St.  Nicholas." 

We  have  a  little  club  which  does  work  similar  to  the 
Red  Cross  Shop.  We  sell  all  kinds  of  things  cheap,  and 
with  our  money  we  buy  clothes  and  other  things  for 
poor  children. 

Your  loving  friend  and  reader, 

K.A.THLEEN    WOODW.\RD. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  My  home  is  in  Los  Angeles*  at 
present.  I  find  this  city  very  interesting,  even  though 
I  have  traveled  all  over  Europe  and  Asia,  and  have  lived 
in  Italy  for  seven  years  of  my  life.  Your  magazine  has 
always  been  forwarded  to  me  on  my  journeys  ever  since 
I  can  remember,  and  I  have  always  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  I  have  never  written  before  because  we  move 
so  much,  and  there  is  so  much  to  see  all  the  time. 


California  is  lovely;  the  weather  is  very  Italian,  but 
the  people  are  ciuite  different  from  those  that  I  have 
known  in  Italy.  Americans  are  so  charming — so 
straightforward,  and  free  and  easy  in  their  manner. 
I  would  love  to  be  one,  I  believe.  And  their  Califor- 
nian  homes  are  beautiful,  with  lovely  terraces,  lawns, 
and  porches.  I  have  seen  some  typical  Italian  homes 
here, — they  make  me  quite  homesick, — and  I  feel  it 
almost  my  right  to  be  able  to  go  and  examine  the 
interiors. 

Coming  here,  we  passed  hurriedly  through  New  York, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  see  it  at  all.  I  had  always 
longed  to,  and  when  at  last  my  chance  came,  I  missed 
it!  However,  very  soon  I  shall  be  returning  with  my 
guardian  to  Italy,  and  shall  insist  on  stopping  there  on 
our  way. 

I  am  glad  I  have  had  to  talk  with  my  guardian  in 
Enghsh,  for  I  should  feel  very  ignorant,  coming  to  the 
land  of  my  birth,  with  the  language  unknown  to  me.  I 
can  speak  Italian,  French,  English,  Spanish,  and  a  very 
little  Japanese  and  Russian.  My  knowledge  of  them 
and  others  is  growing,  as  I  hope  it  is  on  all  things. 
Yours  sincerely, 
Florence  Earring  K.\le  (age  13). 


Schroon  Lake,    N.   Y. 
De.\r  St.  Nicholas:     In  your  December  St.  Nicholas 
there  was  an  article  in  the  Nature  and  Science  De- 
partment of  the  magazine  about  lighting  fires  on  ice 
from  gas  in  the  ice  on  Lake  Doniphan,  Kansas. 

On  this  lake  here,  a  week  or  so  ago,  some  men  went 
out  and  tapped  the  ice  and  lit  gas  which  came  out. 
This  has  been  done  before  on  the  lake  when  it  is  frozen 
over.  It  is  said  that  where  there  is  gas  in  the  ice,  that 
oil-fields  are  not  far  away;  and  just  lately  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  talk  here  about  oil,  and  I  believe  that 
some  persons  are  going  to  sink  a  few  wells  here. 

It  has  been  down  to  twenty-eight  degrees  below  zero 
here  this  winter. 

Your  devoted  reader, 

James  C.  Perkins,  Jr.   (age  14). 


Bournemouth,  England. 
My  dear  Mrs.  T.:  In  my  last  letter  from  Aunty,  she 
told  me  that  you  are  going  to  send  St.  Nicholas  to  us 
for  another  whole  year.  Thank  you  so  much  for  it;  you 
can't  think  how  we  love  having  it.  There  is  always  a 
scramble  each  month  as  the  new  magazine  arrives,  for 
Kenneth  always  wants  to  open  "it  first  and  so  do  I. 
The  stories  in  it  are  such  lovely  ones.  On  the  winter 
evenings,  we  are  often  to  be  found  sitting  round  the 
table  in  the  sitting-room,  Aunty  and  I  sewing,  while 
Ken  reads  us  one  of  the  stories  from  St.  Nicholas.  We 
always  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  story  time 
begins. 

School  is  just  as  lovely  as  it  ever  was.  I  simply  love 
being  here,  and  sometimes  dread  to  think  of  the  day 
when  I  shall  have  to  leave  it  forever  as  a  school-girl. 

It  is  awfully  pretty  down  here,  there  are  quantities 
of  pine-trees  about,  so  that  the  place  never  looks  bare. 
Just  now  the  trees  are  turning,  and  some  of  the  tints 
are  gorgeous.  There  is  a  small  sycamore  tree  in  the 
garden,  which  has  changed  to  a  wonderful  orange-red 
color;  just  near  is  a  slender  silver-birch  which  is  turning 
yellow,  and  behind  these  are  a  number  of  pines,  which 
make  a  very  dark  background.  You  can't  think  how 
lovely  it  looks! 

Always  your  loving, 

Sheila. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MARCH  NUMBER 


WoRD-SQVARES.  I.  I.  Brass.  2.  Rebel.  3.  Abide.  4. 
Sedge.  5.  Sleet.  II.  i.  Trace.  2.  Rumor.  3.  Amble.  4. 
Colic.     5.  Erect. 

COXXECTED     SQU.AJIES    ANT)     DIAMONDS.        I.        I.      BragS.       2. 

Relit.  3.  .\libi.  4.  Giber.  5.  Stirs.  II.  i.  I.  2.  Ant.  3. 
Aphid.     4.   Inherit.     5.  Tires.     6.  Dis.     7.  T.     III.     i.  Eater. 

2.  .\live.     3.  Tides.     4.   Event.     5-   Rests.     IV.     i.  I.     2.  Act. 

3.  Avert.  4.  Iceboat.  5.  Troop.  6.  Tap.  7.  T.  V.  i. 
Fates.  2.  Alibi.  3.  Tills.  4.  Eblis.  5.  Sissv.  VI.  i.  S.  2. 
Rae.  3.  Rains.  4.  Saintly.  5.  Entr^-.  6.  Sly.  7-  Y.  VII. 
I.  Later.  2.  Agile.  3.  Tires.  4.  Elect.  5.  Rests.  VIII.  i. 
S.  2.  Ace.  3.  Amend.  4.  Scenery*.  5.  Enemy.  6.  Dr\-.  7. 
V.    IX.     I.  Buyer.    2.  Uvula.    3.  Yulan.    4.  Elate.    5.  Ranee. 

Met.^iorphoses.  I.  Gain,  lain.  loin.  Lois,  loss.  2.  Dime, 
dine,  dint,  dent,  cent.  3.  Park,  lark,  lard,  land.  4.  May. 
hay.  hat.  hot.  not.  5.  Sick,  silk,  sill,  will,  well.  6.  Huge, 
hugs,  Itugs,  togs,  tons,  tins,  tiny.  7.  Pot.  tot,  ton,  tin. 
8.  Boat,  beat,  heat.  seat.  9.  Milk,  mink,  wink.  wine.  10. 
Gold.  mold.  mole,  mile,  mine. 

Double  Dla.gon.\l.  Iriang;  Crayon.  Crosswords:  i. 
Ipecac.  2.  -Aj-bors.  3.  Savage.  4.  Trj-ing.  5.  Volant.  6. 
Nutmeg. 


A  Missing  S\xlable.  i.  Re-cord.  2.  Re-coil.  3.  Re-cur. 
4.  Re-dress.  5.  Re-mark.  6.  Re-miss.  7.  Re-pair.  8.  Re- 
pine.    9.  Re-press.     10.  Re-spire.     11.  Re-quire.     12.  Re-tail. 

Charade.     Sty-low-graf-ic,  stylographic. 

Transpositions.  Autocracy.  i.  Scar,  arcs.  2.  Ruse, 
user.  3.  Rite,  tire.  4.  Snow.  owns.  5.  Race.  care.  6.  Tear, 
rate.     7.  Tuna,  aunt.     8.  Scow,  cows.     9.   Dray,  yard. 

Cross-word  Enig>l^.     Plato. 

Xovel  Acrostic.  Initials.  John  Ruskin;  fourth  row. 
Thomas  More.  Cross-words:  i.  Jester.  2.  Orchid.  3.  Heroic. 
4.  Xorman.  5.  Romany.  6.  Unison.  7.  Shames.  8.  Ko- 
komo.    9.  Imbrue.     10.  Xicely. 

Broken  X.\mes.  Geo-met-r\',  geo-gra-phy,  ar-ith-me-tic, 
al-ge-bra.  hy-gi-ene,  chem-is-tr>-,  pen-man-ship,  bo-ta-ny, 
his-to-r\-. 

A  MiLiT.AJiV  King's  Mo\-e.  Adjutant,  17,  11,  18,  26,  25, 
19,  20,  27;  major-general,  21,  13,  14,  7,  6,  12.  5,  4,  10,  3,  9.  2; 
captain,  i,  8,  16.  15,  23,  24,  30;  lieutenant,  22.  29.  37.  36,  43, 
44.  45.  38,  31.  39;  colonel,  i2,  33.  40,  46.  47,  41,  48;  major.  49, 
42,  34.  35.  28. 


To  Ol-r  Puzzlers:  Answers,  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine,  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  (for  foreign  mem- 
bers and  those  living  in  the  far  Western  States,  the  29th)  of  each  month,  and  should  be  addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box.  care 
of  The  Centu-ry  Co.,  353  Fourth  Avenue.  Xew  York  City,  X.  Y. 

Solvers  wishing  to  compete  for  prizes  must  give  answers  in  full,  following  the  plan  of  those  printed  above. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  Janu.\ry  Xliiber  were  duly  received  from  John  F.  Davis. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  Jantjary  Xl"mber  were  duly  received  from  Roderick  B.  Travis,  9 — Elizabeth  Freeland.  9 — 
Charlotte  R.  Cabell.  9 — "Three  M's,"  8 — William  Pratt.  7 — Adrienne  Mann,  7 — Dorothea  Maier.  7 — John  W.  Culver.  6 — Sam  Mar- 
tin. 6 — Harriet  L.  Rosewater.  5 — E.  J.  and  M.  E.  Bleakley,  3 — Winifred  Trask,  5 — Harriet  Owen.  5 — Agnes  M.  Wasse.  4 — Jean 
Robinson.  4 — Miriam  J.  Stewart,  3 — Salem  Hyde  II,  3 — Charlotte  and  Eleanor,  2 — Phyllis  Cushman.  2 — Frances  Du  Barr>'.  2 — 
Marjorie  Smart.  2 — Marie  Waldman.  2 — A.  L.  Dunstan.  i — X.  Goldstien.  i — F.  Dickinson,  i — H.  Groves,  i — R.  Brillinger,  i — 
H.  Wallace,  i — R.  Cooper,  i — M.  Keenan.  i — M.  Hayes,  i — W.  R.  Talbot,  i — J.  C.  Schalk,  i — Mar>- J.  Jamar.  i — Jessie  Guernsey. 
1 — Jean  Paton,  i — Thelma  V.  Stanley,  i — Barbara  A.  Irish,  i — Edith  Hart,  i — Alwin  Pappenheimer,  i — Elizabeth  A.  Richmond, 
I — Addie  Rich,  i — Martha  von  Briesen.  i. 


DIAGONAL 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nichol.^s  League  Competition) 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal,  from  the  upper,  left-hand  letter 
to  the  lower,  right-hand  letter,  will  spell  the  name  of 
one  of  the  L'nited  States. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  city  of  Syria.  2.  3,  and  4  are 
each  a  state.  5.  The  point  or  side  from  which  the 
wind  blows.  6.  The  name  of  a  famous  Chief  Justice. 
7.  The  Christian  name  of  an  honored  American.  8.  A 
city  of  Mexico.  >l\ylin-e  donnelly  (.age  14^ 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  Armenia,  but  not  in  France; 
My  second,  in  France,  but  not  in  Belgium; 
My  third  is  in  Belgium,  but  not  in  Scotland; 
My  fourth  is  in  Scotland,  but  not  in  Egypt; 
My  fifth  is  in  Egypt,  but  not  in  Austria. 
My  whole  is  one  of  the  United  States. 

giaconda  savixi  (age  12).  League  Member. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  TRANSPOSITIONS 

ExAiiPLE:  Transpose  a  cord,  and  make  a  river  of 
.Africa.     Answer:     line.  Nile. 

1.  Transpose  armor,  and  make  a  city  of  Peru. 

2.  Transpose  the  color  of  a  horse,  and  make  a  river  of 
Italy. 

3.  Transpose  feeble,  and  make  a  county  of  North 
Carolina. 

4.  Transpose  additional,  and  make  a  city  of  Europe. 

5.  Transpose  a  dress  of  state,  and  make  a  river  of 
Spain. 


6.  Transpose  an  animal  substance,  and  make  a 
mountain  near  the  Dead  Sea. 

7.  Transpose  a  walking-stick  and  make  a  cathedral 
city  of  Fraiice. 

8.  Transpose  a  large  package,  and  make  a  Mediter- 
ranean island. 

When  these  transpositions  have  been  rightly  made, 
the  initials  of  the  geographical  names  will  spell  a  man- 
ufacturing city  of  Massachusetts. 

joe  e.^rnest  (age  16),  League  Member. 

DIAMONDS  CONNECTED  BY  A  SQUARE 

I.  Upper,     Left-han-d     Dia- 
mono:     1.   In   Henr>-.     2.   Recom- 

pense.     3.  To    surround    for    de- 

fense.       4.    To      incite.        5.     In 

Henry. 

II.  Upper,  Right-haxd  Dia- 
mond: I.  In  Henr>-.  2.  A  cut- 
ting tool.  3.  To  banish.  4.  A 
measure  of  length.     5.  In  Henry. 

111.     Square:     i.  A    bird.     2. 

Close  at   hand.     3.    A  lizard.     4. 

.    .    .        Bodies     of     water.     5.  Irregular, 
as  if  worn  away. 

IV.  Lower,  Left-hand  Dia- 
mond; I.  In  Henr>-.  2.  An  edge.  3.  Weird.  4.  To 
mingle.     5.   In  Henr>-. 

V.  Lower,  Right-h.\nd  Diamond:  i.  In  Henr\-. 
2.  A  lyric  poem.  3.  To  teach.  4.  A  European  lizard. 
5.  In  Henr>-. 

JOHN  N.  HOUGH  (age  11),  League  Member. 
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NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  prinials  will  name  a  cultured  Roman 
emperor;  another  row  of  letters  will  name  a  cruel 
Roman  emperor. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  prince  of  the  imperial  family  of 
Austria.  2.  Unexpectedly.  3.  A  glazed  earthen  pot 
used  by  druggists  to  contain  medicine.  4.  All  creation. 
5.  In  a  signal  manner.  6.  A  day  of  the  week.  7.  Il- 
legal.    8.   That  which  is  established  as  a  rule  or  model. 

ELIZABETH    M.\RSH.\LL    (age  12). 


CENTRAE 


ACROSTIC 


In  this  puzzle  the  words  are  pictured  instead  of 
described.  When  the  seven  objects  have  been  rightly 
guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the  central 
letters  will  spell  an  aid  to  progress. 

HIDDEN   PROVERBS 

There   are   two   six-word    proverbs   hidden   in    these 
eight  lines.     No  line  but  has  at  least  one  word  concealed 
in  it,  and  the  words  come  in  their  proper  order. 
The  tailor  went  down  to  a  shop  by  the  lake. 
Quite  eany  one  morning,  a  stitch  to  take. 
When  in  through  the  window — just  guess  what  flew? 
A  very  small  bird  with  a  coat  of  blue. 
"This  tailor  catches  time,"  quoth  he, 
"And  saves  the  daylight,  as  you  see; 
He  's  had  no  breakfast,  't  is  not  yet  nine. 
So  I  '11  get  a  nice  fat  worm  for  mine." 

BETTY  SARGENT  (age  12),  League  Member. 

CENTRAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  in  the  order  here  given,  the  central  letters  will 
spell  two  words  that  have  come  to  mean  much. 


Cross-words:  i.  Heeds.  2.  Encounters.  3.  An 
example  for  imitation.  4.  Mimics.  5.  Challenges. 
6.  Natives  of  Northern  Africa.  7.  Abstains  from 
food.     8.   Disguises. 

ALMA  MILLER  (age  13),  League  Member. 

CHARADE 

Downtrodden,  though  uplifting,  mv  first  you  '11  often 

find : 
My  last,  a  name  that's  given  to  our  relatives  so  kind; 
My  whole,  a  house  historic  of  which  we  all  have  heard. 
In  which  was  kept  a  lively  wife  who.  roaming  much 

preferred. 

HELEN  A.  SIBLEY. 

FINAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  last  letters  will  spell  a  n.ime  always  associ- 
ated with  riddles. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  book  of  maps.  2.  A  domestic 
animal.  3.  Coarse  linen  cloth.  4.  A  popular  material 
for  clothes  during  the  past  year  or  two.  5.  The  unit 
of  the  English  system  of  weights.     6.  A  pointer. 

EMILY  PENDLETON  (age  i6),  Honor  Member. 

BACK  AND  FORTH 

When  the  seven  cross-words  have  been 
2      rightly  guessed,  the  letters  represented  by 
the  figures  from  i  to  7  will  spell  the  name 
4.      of  a  famous  battle  fought  in  October,  1918. 
Cross-words:     i.   A     common     fruit. 
i      2.  A  metal   rod  for  stirring  a  fire.     3.  A 
barnyard  fowl.     4.   The  name  of  the  first 
emperor  of   Brazil.     5.  Pertaining  to  an- 
cient Sca'ndinavia.     6.  A  vegetable.      7.  A  large  bird. 
JOHN  G.  LIVINGSTON,  JR.  (age  12),  League  Member. 

A  DOZEN  "CANS" 
Example:     What     can     is     in     China?     Answer: 
Canton. 

1.  What  can  do  children  like? 

2.  What  can  is  an  annual  plant? 

3.  What  can  is  an  old-fashioned  method  of  illumina- 
tion? 

4.  What  can  is  a  savage? 

5.  What  can  do  the  soldiers  seek  when  they  are  on 
their  way  home? 

6.  What  can  did  many  confront  in  Europe? 

7.  What  can  offers  himself  for  an  office? 

8.  What  can  is  a  waterway"? 

9.  What  can  is  a  great  country? 

10.  What  can  is  a  baldachin? 

11.  What  can  is  an  easy  gait  for  a  horse? 

12.  What  can  is  a  ravine? 

ALICE  B.  HAiGHT  (age  12),  League  Member. 

HOLLOW  DIAMOND 

I  Reading  across:     i. 

2.3  In  rained;  from  2  to  3, 

4.5.6  a  sphere;  from  4  to  6, 

7         .8  9        .      10     an  island  in  the  Pacific; 

II        .12  13  from  7  to  8,  a  pronoun; 

14        .15  from   9   to    10,   a   verb; 

16  from   II    to   13,   leaven; 

from   14  to  15,  to  rest; 
16,  in  rained. 
Reading  downward:     7.  In  rained;  from  4  to  11, 
an  inclosure;  from  2  to  14,  fertile  spots  in  a  desert;  from 
I  to  s,  part  of  the  body;  from  12  to  16,  atmosphere;  from 
3  to  15,  to  brag;  from  6  to  13,  dexterity;  10,  in  rained. 
NANCY  hough  (age  12),  Honor  Member. 
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